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Abt.  I. — Ohbist's  Second  Coming. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

In  our  previous  articles  on  this  subject,  we  have  shown 
that  Christ's  second  coming  is  to  take  place  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  antichristian  powers,  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  holy  dead,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israel- 
ites. 

rV.  There  is  a  large  class  of  passages  in  which  it  is  shown 
with  equal  distinctness  and  emphasis  that  its  time  is  to  be 
that  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  extensiou  of 
his  empire  over  the  whole  world.  Of  these.  Psalms  ii.,  Ixxii,, 
and  ex.,  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto 
quoted,  and  they,  with  the  other  Messianic  Psalms,  like  Dan. 
vii.  13,  14,  Zech.  xiv.  9,  and  Eev.  xi.  15,  indicate  that  Christ 
is,  at  his  second  coming,  to  be  invested  with  the  dominion 
of  the  earth ;  that  the  kings  of  the  nations  are  then  to  be 
gathered  together  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom; that  he  is  to  judge  and  destroy  them  and  their  hosts; 
and  that  he  is  immediately  thereafter  to  bring  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  to  submission  to  his  sceptre,  raise  them  to  ex- 
alted knowledge,  and  crown  them  with  peace  and  blessed- 
ness. 
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Thus,  in  Psalm  ii.,  from  the  pen  of  David,  the  nations  are 
first  exhibited  as  in  a  rage,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  as 
taking  counsel  together  and  arraying  themselves  against  the 
Messiah,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  reigning 
over  them.  "Why  do  the  nations  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing?  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
eelves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  Jehovah 
and  his  Messiah :  (saying)  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder 
and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us." — ^Vs.  2-3.  The  period 
to  which  the  prediction  refers  is  thds  to  be  one  in  which  the 
nations,  instead  of  being  converted,  are  to  be  in  alienation 
from  Christ,  and  indulging  in  a  vain  dream  of  a  triumph 
over  him ;  promising  themselves,  not  improbably,  like  the 
infidel  crowds  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  a  total  extrica- 
tion from  the  restraints  of  his  religion :  while  the  kings  of 
the  earth  are  to  unite  in  schemes  for  a  complete  extinction 
of  his  followers  and  his  authority.  This  corresponds  to  the 
representation,  Rev.  xvi.  13-16,  that  they  are,  at  the  time  of 
his  second  coming,  to  be  assembled  for  a  great  battle  against 
him.  Their  object  is  to  be  to  prevent  the  re-establi>hment 
of  the  Israelites  in  Jerusalem,  and  thereby  confute  the  pre- 
diction that  he  is  to  be  their  king,  conquer  all  their  foes,  and 
extend  his  sceptre  over  the  whole  earth.  But  Jehovah  will 
interpose  and  confound  them,  and  turn  their  impious  attempt 
into  derision.  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh, 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.  Then  shall  he  speak 
unto  them  in  his  wrath,  and  terrify  them  in  his  displea- 
sure."— Vs.  4,  5.  Their  terror  will  be  caused  not  merely  by 
hia  voice,  but  by  the  visible  presence  also,  we  learn  from 
Rev.  vi.  15-17,  of  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  at  his  right 
hand;  for  they  are,  in  their  consternation,  to  cry  to  the 
mountains  and  rocks  to  fall  on  them,  and  hide  them  from 
the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb,  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  has  come."  The 
Lord  God  Almighty — the  Father — is  to  be  visible,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  Lamb,  as  he  was  in  the  vision  beheld  by  the 
apostle.  Rev.  iv.  v.  And  God  the  Almighty  shall  say  to  them, 
"And  I  have  constituted  my  king  upon  Zion,  my  holy  hill," 
V.  8, — according  to  the  purpose  revealed  to  the  ancient  pro- 
phets which  you  are  endeavoring  to  confute.  The  Messiah 
himself  is  then  to  interpose,  and  recite  the  decree  by  which  he 
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is  constituted  king,  and  proclaim  the  universality  of  his  em- 
pire, and  his  conquest  of  his  foes.  "  I  will  declare  the  de- 
cree. The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me:  Thou  art  my  Son: 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give 
the  nations  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  thy 
possession.  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod^  of  iron : 
thou  shalt  dash  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." — Vs. 
7-9.  Zion  is  thus  to  be  the  seat  of  his  throne ;  and  at  the 
time  when  he  receives  his  dominion  and  enters  on  his  reign, 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  his  obedient  subjects, 
are  to  be  assembled  in  array  against  him,  aiM  are  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  his  avenging  bolts.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  predictions  of  his  coming,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15, 16,  Zech. 
xiv.  1-4,  12,  13,  2  Thess.  i.  1-10  and  ii.  8,  Rev.  vi.  16-17, 
xi.  18,  xix.  19-21,  which  foreshow  that  the  kings  are  to  be 
assembled  in  arms  against  him,  and  are  to  be  swept  to  de- 
struction by  his  devouring  lightnings.  The  Psalmist  now 
turns,  and  exhorts  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  vainly  attempting  to  exclude  Christ  from  his  empire,  to 
bend  in  submission  to  his  sceptre,  and  adore  and  serve  him ; 
that  they  may  escape  destruction,  and  share  in  the  blessed- 
ness to  which  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him  are  to  bo 
exalted.  "  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  0  ye  kings ;  be  instructed 
ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  per- 
ish from  the  way  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him." — Vs.  10-13. 
This  implies,  like  Isaiah  Ixvi.,  Zech.  xiv.,  2  Thess.  i.  and  ii., 
and  Rev.  vi.  and  xix.,  that  the  destruction  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  open  and  organized  enemies  who  endeavor  to  intercept 
him  from  his  throne,  or  refuse  subjection  to  his  sway ;  and 
that  those  who  survive  are  to  be  led  to  welcome  and  serve 
him,  and  to  partake  in  the  blessings  of  his  gracious  reign. 
His  assumption  of  the  dominion  of  the  earth  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nations  are,  therefore,  to  take  place — not  at  an 
antecedent  period — but  at  the  time  of  his  second  coming. 

Psalm  ex.  presents  a  similar  prediction  of  the  destruction 
of  hostile  kings  and  the  conversion  of  the  nations  at  his  as- 
sumption of  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  Christ  is  to  sit  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father  till  his  enemies  are  subdued. 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah  to  my  Lord  (the  Messiah),  Sit  at  my 
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right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  The  rod 
of  thy  strength  will  Jehovah  send  forth  from  Zion.  Rule 
thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies." — ^Vs.  1,  2.  This  session 
at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah  accords  with  Daniel  vii.  9-14, 
in  which  the  Ancient  of  days  is  exhibited  as  appearing  en- 
throned at  the  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  fourth  beast; 
Bev.  vi.  16,  in  which  the  Father,  that  sat  on  the  throne,  as 
well  as  the  Lamb,  is  represented  as  appearing  to  the  kings 
and  their 'armies  in  the  day  of  his  wrath  enthroned;  and 
Bev.  xxi.  22,  23,  xxiL  1-3,  in  which  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty— the  Father — ^is  exhibited  as  enthroned  with  the 
Lamb  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  constituting  its  temple 
and  its  light  during  the  millennium  of  the  earth.  It  is  sub- 
sequently annoimced  that  in  the  day  of  his  wrath,  which  is 
the  day  of  his  second  coming  and  judgment  of  his  enemies, 
he  is  to  smite  kings  and  slaughter  many  foes.  "  The  Lord 
at  thy  right  hand — (the  Messiah) — smites  kings  in  the  day 
of  his  wrath.  He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen,  he  shall 
fill  them  with  dead  bodies,  he  shall  smite  heads  on  the  wide 
earth." — Vs.  5,  6.  But  that  day  of  vengeance  on  his  enemies 
is  to  be  the  day  of  the  willing  and  joyful  submission  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  his  sceptre.  "Thy  people 
are  free-will  oflFerings  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  beauties 
of  holiness,  from  the  womb  of  the  morning  to  thee  (thy 
morning),  the  dew  of  thy  youth,"  v.  8:  that  is,  from  the 
first  rays,  the  dawn  in  freshness  and  beauty  of  thy  millen- 
nia^ reign.  It  is  at  the  time  of  his  coming,  therefore,  the 
conquest  of  his  armed  foes,  and  establishment  of  his  throne 
in  Zion,  that  the  nations  are  to  be  converted,  and  become 
the  willing  and  joyous  subjects  of  his  sceptre. 

His  judging  and  destroying  the  usurping  powers  that 
tyrannize  over  his  people — which  are  to  take  place  at  his 
second  coming — are  likewise  exhibited  in  Psalm  Ixxii.  as 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  a  reign  of  peace  over  the  whole  earth.  The  Psalm- 
ist first  predicts,  in  the  form  of  prayer,  that  God  will  invest 
ihe  Son  with  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  earth,  which  he  is  to 
exercise  in  righteousness,— delivering  his  people  and  judging 
his  enemies.  "  0  God,  give  thy  judgments  to  the  king,  and 
thy  righteousness  to  the  kiig's  Son,"  v.  1.  This  investiture 
with  the  dominion  of  the  earth  is  to  take  place,  we  learn  from 
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Psalm  iL  and  ex.,  Dan.  vil  9-13,  and  Rev.  xi  15,  at  Christ's 
second  coming  and  destruction  of  the  antichristian  hosts. 
The  first  great  acts  of  his  reign,  it  is  then  announced,  are  to 
be  the  deliverance  and  vindication  of  his  humble  and  neces- 
sitous people,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tyrants  who  are 
warring  on  them.  "He  shall  judge  thy  people  with  right- 
eousness, and  thy  afflicted  ones  with  judgment  He  shall 
judge  the  afflicted  of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the  sons  of  the 
needy,  and  shaU  crash  the  oppressor ^ — ^Vs.  2-4.  These  judg- 
ments are  to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  manifestation 
of  himself  in  his  infinite  beauty  and  graciousness,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nations,  and  the  extension  of  his  empire  over  the 
whole  earth.  "  They  shall  fear  thee  with  the  sun  [wherever 
it  shines],  and  before  the  moon  generation  of  generations. 
He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  mown  grass^  and  like  show* 
ers  that  mater  the  earth.  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  sprout, 
and  abundance  of  peace  till  the  moon  shall  cease.  And  he 
shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Before  him  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness 
shall  bow,  and  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust.  And  to  him 
shall  all  kings  bow,  all  nations  shall  serve  him." — Vs.  6-11. 
To  the  conversion  of  the  nations  is  to  succeed  an  everlasting 
reign  of  righteousness,  plenty,  and  bliss.  "  He  will  have  pity 
on  the  poor  and  needy,  and  the  souls  of  the  needy  he  will  save. 
From  oppression  and  from  violence  he  shall  redeem  their 
soul,  and  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  his  eyes.  Let  there 
be  (but)  a  handful  of  corn  in  the  land  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  its  fruit  shall  wave  like  Lebanon,  and  they  shall  flour- 
ish from  the  city  like  grass  of  the  earth.  His  name  shall  be 
forever;  his  name  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  the  sun  [wherever 
it  shines],  and  by  him  shall  men  bless  themselves ;  all  nations 
shall  praise  him." — Vs.  13-17.  This  glorious  change  is  thus 
to  be  wrought  by  the  Messiah,  at  the  time  of  his  investiture 
with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  and  coming  to  judge  and 
destroy  the  usurpers  who  arrogate  his  throne,  and  oppress 
and  devour  his  people. 

The  next  predictions  probably  in  the  order  of  time  are 
those  of  Isaiah  ii.  and  Micah  iv.,  in  which  it  is  foreshown,  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  that  in  the  last  days,  when  Jehovah 
shall  re-establish  his  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and  shall  reveal 
himself  there  in  glory,  all  the  false  religions  that  have  before 
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prevailed,  are  to  be  swept  from  existence,  and  all  nations 
repair  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  worship  and  receive  laws : 

''  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  the  mountain  of  Jehovah's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And 
many  people  shall  go  and  say.  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  house  of  the  Gt>d  of  Jacob ;  and  he 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths :  for  out  of 
Son  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  Jehovah  from  Jerusalem. 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  peo- 
ple :  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pnining-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  But  they  shall  sit 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  figtree,  and  none  shall  make 
afraid ;  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it" — Isaiah 
iL  1-4,  Micah  iv.  1-5. 

And  that  is  to  be  when  Jehovah  comes  in  visible  majesty, 
and  his  enemies  are  to  fly  to  the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  to 
hide  themselves  from  his  vengeance.  Kev.  vL  15-17.  "En- 
ter into  the  rock,  and  hide  thee  in  the  dust,  for  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty." — Isaiah  ii.  10.  This 
implies  that  he  is  then  to  appear  visibly,  with  such  dazzling 
displays  of  his  deity  as  to  strike  his  enemies  with  consterna- 
tion. "  For  the  day  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  be  upon  every 
one  that  is  lofty,  and  upon  every  one  lifted  up ;  and  he  shall 
be  brought  low :  and  the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed 
down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  shall  be  made  low ;  and 
Jehovah  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.  And  they  shall 
go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth, 
for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when 
he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth." — ^Vs.  10-19.  Why 
should  they  fly  to  the  dens  and  caverns  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  splendors  of  his  majesty,  if  there  are  to  be  no  sig- 
nals of  his  personal  presence  ?  Why  should  they  be  smitten 
with  terror  at  his  impending  vengeance,  if— as  they  maintain 
who  deny  that  he  is  then  to  come  in  person — that  epoch  is 
to  be  an  epoch  of  mercy  exclusively,  and  not  of  judgment 
on  his  enemies  ? 

At  this  great  crisis,  accordingly,  he  is  effectually  to  vindi- 
cate his  right  to  the  supreme  homage  he  demands.    The 
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haughty  usurpers  who  arrogated  his  throne,  and  attempted 
to  exclude  him  firom  his  empire,  are  to  be  dashed  to  destruc- 
tion, and  all  nations  and  individuals  led  to  renounce  their 
false  gods,  and  become  his  willing  adorers.  ''The  lofty 
looks  of  man  shall  be  humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men 
shall  be  bowed  down ;  and  Jehovah  alone  shall  be  exalted 
in  that  day :  and  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish.  In  that 
day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats ;  to  go  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
into  the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terri- 
bly the  earth."— Vs.  11, 18,  20,  21.  The  epoch  of  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  Mse  religions,  and  the  conversion  of  all  nations 
to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  is,  therefore,  the  epoch  of  Christ's 
second  coming  in  glory,  judgment,  and  destruction  of  his 
usurping  and  incorrigible  enemies,  and  re-establishment  of 
his  temple  and  throne  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  restoration  of  his 
ancient  people. 

That  his  coming  in  glory,  and  assumption  of  the  empire  of 
the  earth,  are  to  take  place  at  the  period  of  the  conversion 
of  the  nations,  is  revealed  also  Isaiah  xi.  It  is  when  the 
"Stem  of  Jesse  and  Branch  out  of  his  roots  shall  judge  the 
poor  with  righteousness,  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek 
of  the  earth,  and  smite  the  earth  wWi  the  rod  of  his  mouthy 
and  slay  the  uncked  with  the  breat/i  of  his  lips,''^  vs.  1-4, — which 
are  acts  he  is  to  exert  at  his  second  coming:  2  Thess.  iL  8, 
Rev.  xix.  15-21,  that  he  is  to  stand  as  a  signal  to  the  people, 
and  the  Gentiles  are  to  seek  to  him.  "  In  that  day  shall  the 
root  of  Jesse,  which  stands,  be  for  a  signal  to  the  nations, — 
unto  him  shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be  glo- 
rious," V.  10.  The  era  of  their  conversion  is  the  era,  there- 
fore, of  his  second  coming,  deliverance  of  his  chosen  people, 
and  judgment  of  his  usurping  enemies. 

There  is  a  similar  prediction  Isaiah  Ixvi.  It  is  when  "Je- 
hovah shall  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots,  like  a 
whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his  rebuke 
with  flames  of  fire, — and  by  fire  and  by  sword  he  shall  plead 
with  all  flesh,  and  his  slain  shall  be  many,"  vs.  15-16 ; 
that  is,  he  is  to  "set  his  sign  among  the  nations,  and  de- 
clare his  glory  among  the  Gentiles,"  v.  19 ;   and  it  is  from  • 
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the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  creation  of  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  at  that  time,  that  "from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  all  flesh 
is  to  come  and  worship  before  him." — ^Vs.  20-23. 

The  next  predictions  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  these 
events  are  those  of  Psalms  xcvi.-xcix.,  which  were  probably 
written  soon  after  the  age  of  Isaiah  and  Micah.  In  Psalm 
zcvi  the  earth  is  summoned  to  sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new 
song,  and  bless  his  name,  to  celebrate  his  salvation,  declare 
his  glory  among  all  people,  and  worship  him  "in  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  The  realms  of  nature  are  called  also  to  rejoice 
and  exult  before  him ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  "  he  comes  to 
judge  the  earth,  and  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteous- 
ness, and  the  people  with  his  truth;  that  he  reigns,  and 
shall  establish  the  world  that  it  shall  not  be  moved,  and 
shall  govern  the  people  in  uprightness." — Vs.  10-13. 

The  xcviith  Psalm  indicates  the  mode  of  his  advent,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  is  to  destroy  his  enemies,  and  an- 
nounces that  it  is  to  be  the  epoch  of  Zion's  deliverance,  and 
the  extinction  of  all  £sdse  religions.  "  The  Lord  reigneth, 
let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad.  He 
comes  in  clouds,  and  darkness  is  round  about  him ;  a  fire 
goes  before  him,  and  burns  up  his  enemies  round  about. 
His  lightnings  lighten  the  world,  the  earth  beholds  and 
trembles.  The  hills  melt  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah, at  the  presence  of  Jehovah  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
heavens  declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  the  people  see  his 
glory." — Vs.  1-6.  The  consequence  is,  that  "all  they  that 
serve  graven  images,  that  boast  themselves  of  idols,  are  con- 
founded," V.  7 :  while  "  Zion  hears  and  is  glad,  and  the 
daughters  of  Judah  rejoice  because  of  his  judgments,  by 
which 'he  preserves  his  saints,  and  delivers  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wicked." — Vs.  8-12. 

In  Psalm  xcviii.  the  Psalmist  celebrates  the  victory  of 
Jehovah  over  his  enemies,  and  redemption  of  his  people, 
and  again  summons  the  whole  earth  to  rejoice,  and  make  a 
joyful  noise  before  him,  because  he  comes  to  judge  the 
earth: 

*^  0  sing  UDto  Jehovah  a  new  song,  for  he  has  done  marvellous 
*thmg8 ;  his  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm  have  gotten  him  the  vio- 
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toiy.  Jehovah  has  maJe  known  bis  salvation  to  the  eyca  of  the 
nations ;  he  has  revealed  his  righteousness  [in  delivering  his  people]. 
He  has  remembered  his  mercy  and  his  troth  for  the  house  of  Israel 
£and  verified  his  promises  of  redeeming  them  from  the  power  of 
their  enemies] :  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  salvation  of 
oar  Grod  [which  he  has  bestowed  on  them.  Therefore]  Shout  to 
Jehovah  all  the  earth.  Burst  forth  and  sing  and  play.  Make  music 
to  Jehovah  with  a  harp,  with  a  harp  and  voice  of  song.  With  trum- 
pets and  sound  of  comet,  shout  before  the  king  Jehovah.  Let  the 
sea  roar  and  its  fulness ;  the  world  and  them  who  dwell  upon  it. 
Let  the  streams  clap  their  hands,  and  the  mountains  rejoice  together 
before  Jehovah,  because  he  comes  to  judge  the  earth  ;  he  will  judge 
the  earth  in  righteousness,  and  the  nations  in  uprightness." 

These  rapt  apostrophes  to  the  earth  to  celebrate  the  tri- 
umph of  Jehovah  over  his  enemies,  the  deliverance  of  his 
ancient  people,  and  the  institution  of  his  gracious  reign  over 
the  world,  are  prophetic,  and  show  that  the  nations  are  in 
fact  thus  to  proclaim  and  exult  in  his  victory ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  their  conversion  is  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  his 
personal  coming,  and  institution  of  his  millennial  reign. 

The  next  great  predictions  in  the  order  of  time,  Dan.  ii. 
and  vii.,  show  in  a  manner  still  more  direct,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nations  is  not  to  take  place  till  Christ's  second 
coming,  but  is  immediately  to  follow  the  destruction  of  the 
antichristian  hosts.  Thus  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  Dan. 
ii.,  the  image  representing  the  four  great  series  of  kings,  who 
were  to  slaughter  the  nations  and  persecute  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  stands,  till  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands — the  symbol  of  the  saints  who  are  afterwards 
to  reign  over  the  world — strikes  it  on  the  feet,  and  crushes  it 
to  powder ;  and  then  the  stone  becomes  a  great  mountain,  and 
fills  the  whole  earth.  The  nations  are  not  to  be  converted, 
therefore,  till  the  destruction  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the 
image,  and  the  saints  enter  on  their  reign.  But  the  saints 
who  are  symbolized  by  the  stone  are  the  risen  and  glorified 
saints :  and  they  are  not  to  rise,  nor  are  the  powers  denoted 
by  the  image  to  be  destroyed,  till  Christ  comes  and  assumes 
the  dominion  of  the  earth.  It  is  at  that  time,  accordingly, 
that  the  empire  of  the  saints  is  to  extend  over  all  the  world. 
The  conversion  of  the  nations,  therefore,  is  to  take  place  at 
the  period  of  Christ's  second  coming. 
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In  like  manner,  in  the  vision,  chap,  vii.,  it  is  not  till  the 
judgment  and  death  of  the  fourth  beast,  whose  little  horn 
wears  out  the  saints  down  to  the  time  of  its  destruction,  that 
Christ  is  invested  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him,  and  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  take  the  kingdom  and  possess  it  for 
ever.  The  nations  most  certainly,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
converted  before  that  period.  They  are  not  to  be  Christian- 
ized and  sanctified  under  the  rule  of  the  fourth  beast  and  the 
domination  of  the  apostate  church,  symbolized  by  the  little 
horn.  And  they  as  certainly  are,  at  that  epoch,  to  be  brought 
to  subjection  to  Christ's  sceptre ;  for  the  very  object  of  his 
assuming  dominion  over  them  is  to  bring  them  to  serve  him; 
and  then,  accordingly,  we  are  assured,  "  all  dominions  shall 
serve  and  obey  him,"  v.  27,  and  that  epoch  is  indisputably 
the  epoch  of  his  second  advent ;  for  he  is  then  to  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  we  are  here  expressly  shown :  and  that  is 
the  representation  of  all  the  great  passages,  as  we  have  seen, 
which  describe  his  second  coming,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
antichristian  hosts  that  are  then  to  be  arrayed  against  him : 
as  2  Thess.  i.  and  ii.,  in  which  it  is  foreshown  that  he  is  to 
be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance 
on  them  that  obey  him  not,  and  destroying  the  Wicked  One, 
the  Man  of  Sin,  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  and  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming ;  Eev.  xix.  11-21,  in  which  he  is  exhibited 
as  descending  from  heaven  with  his  armies,  precipitating  the 
beast  and  false  prophet  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  slaying  the 
kings  and  their  armies ;  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15, 16,  where  it  is  fore- 
told that  he  is  to  come  with  fire,  and  his  chariots  like  a  whirl- 
wind, to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his  rebuke  with 
flames  of  fire,  and  slay  his  enemies ;  and  Zech.  xiv.  3,  4,  in 
which  it  is  foreshown  that  he  is  to  descend  visibly  from  hea- 
ven, set  his  feet  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  fight  with  the  nations 
that  are  gathered  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  No  point,  in- 
deed, in  the  whole  compass  of  the  prophecies  is  more  certain 
than  that  he  is  to  come  in  person  and  glory  in  the  clouds  at 
the  destruction  of  the  powers  symbolized  by  the  beast,  false 
prophet,  and  their  armies.  To  question  it,  is  in  effect  to 
question  that  he  is  ever  to  come  in  the  clouds.  The  assump- 
tions and  reasonings  which  are  resorted  to  to  show  that  he  is 
not  to  come  in  person  and  majesty  at  that  crisis,  will  prove 
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with  equal  effect  that  he  is  not  to  be  personally  present  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  living  nations,  Matt.  xxv.  31,  32 ;  or  the  resur- 
rection and  judgment  of  the  unholy,  Rev.  xx.  11-15.  There 
is  no  consistent  medium  between  a  blank  disbelief  of  his  sec- 
ond appearing,  and  believing  that  his  coming  in  the  clouds 
and  assumption  of  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  are  to  take 
place  at  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian  powers  that  now 
iisurp  his  throne  and  empire.  But  it  is  as  unquestionable 
that  that  is  the  epoch  of  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  as  it 
is  of  his  coming.  Idolatry  and  antichristianism  are  to  pre- 
vail down  to  the  time  that  he  comes  in  visible  glory,  and 
takes  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  delivers  his  chosen 
people.  It  is  then  that  the  apostate  hierarchies  and  perse- 
cuting monarchs  are  to  be  swept  from  the  scene ;  it  is  then 
that  idols  are  to  be  utterly  abolished,  and  their  worshippers, 
casting  them  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  are  to  go  into  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  and  into  the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks, 
for  fear  of  Jehovah,  because  of  the  glory  of  the  majesty 
with  which  he  will  then  reveal  himself,  when  he  arises  to 
shake  terribly  the  earth.  Isaiah  ii.  18-21.  It  is  then  that 
the  earth  is  to  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.  It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  that 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  whole  heaven,  are  to  be  his ;  and  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages,  add  all  dominions  are  to  serve  and 
obey  him. 

The  same  great  certainty  is  revealed,  also,  Zech.  viii.  and 
xiv.  It  is  not  until  Jehovah  returns  unto  Zion,  and  dwells 
again  in  Jerusalem,  and  she  is  called  "  the  City  of  Truth, 
and  the  Mountain  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain,"— which  is  not  to  be  till  Christ  comes  in  person  to 
redeem  her, — that  "many  people  and  strong  nations  shall 
come  to  seek  Jehovah  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray 
before  Jehovah,"  viiL  3,  22 :  and  it  is  not  till  he  has  descended 
in  person  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  destroyed  the  armies  that 
are  gathered  against  Jerusalem,  that  every  one  that  is  left  of 
all  the  nations  to  which  those  armies  belonged  shall  go  up 
from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  King  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
xiv.  3,  4, 16. 

And,  finally,  the  same  period  is  eidiibited  in  the  New  Tes- 
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lament  as  the  epoch  of  their  conversion.  It  is  at  the  era  of 
the  seventh  trumpet — when  he  is  to  raise  and  judge  his 
saints,  and  destroy  his  enemies — that  it  is  proclaimed  by 
voices  in  heaven  that  the  soverignty  of  the  world  has  become 
the  Messiah's,  and  he  shall  reign  over  it  for  ever  and  ever. 
Rev.  xi.  15-18.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  the  last  judgments 
on  the  antichristian  kingdoms  has  come  that  it  is  announced 
that  after  their  infliction  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship 
before  him,  because  he  has  manifested  his  righteousness. 
Rev.  XV.  3,  4.  It  is  not  till  the  New  Jerusalem  has  de- 
scended from  heaven  that  the  nations  that  survive  the  de- 
stroying judgments  with  which  great  Babylon,  the  beast, 
and  their  party  have  been  dashed  to  destruction,  are  to  walk 
in  the  light  of  that  city,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  to 
bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it.    Rev.  xxi.  28-26. 

It  is  thus  as  clearly  revealed  that  the  epoch  of  Christ's 
coming  is  the  epoch  of  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  as  it 
is  that  it  is  to  be  the  epoch  of  the  overthrow  of  the  antichris- 
tian powers,  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  holy  dead.  The  prophets  utter  but  one  voice  on 
these  subjects,  and  that  resounds  through  the  whole  of  their 
predictions,  and  announces  in  the  most  emphatic  accents 
that  all  these  great  events  belong  to  the  same  era. 

Such  are  the  numerous,  unequivocal,  and  emphatic  proofe 
that  Christ's  second  coming  is  to  ^ke  place  anterior  to  the. 
millennium.  There  is  scarce  another  subject  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Scriptures  that  is  treated  more  largely,  that  is 
presented  in  a  greater  variety  of  aspects  and  connexions,  or 
that  is  so  interwpven  with  the  great  current  of  contempora- 
neous events  as  to  place  its  period  beyond  all  rational  dispu- 
tation. To  appreciate  the  truth  and  force  of  the  demonstra- 
tion the  long  array  of  passages  we  have  quoted  forms,  let 
it  be  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  no  diversity 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  philological  meaning  of  those  of 
them  of  which  the  language  is  the  medium  of  the  prophecy. 
All  the  leading  translators  with  whom  we  are  familiar, 
Gocceius,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Newcombe,  Venema,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Maurer,  Stuart,  Alexander,  our  common  version,  and 
a  crowd  of  others,  assign  them,  in  every  particular  that  is  of 
moment  to  the  argument,  identically  the  grammatical  sense 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  them.    It  is  admitted  on  all 
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hands  that  they  are  Messianic :  it  is  admitted  by  the  most 
authoritative  interpreters  of  all  classes,  that  they  treat  of 
the  period  of  Christ's  reign,  or  the  millennium,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  that  period.  The  commentary  of  Maurer, 
for  example,  one  of  the  most  authoritative  of  modern  He- 
braists, assigns  to  them  these  characteristics,  and  his  trans- 
lation gives  them  the  sense  for  which  we  contend,  with  as 
much  clearness  and  precision  as  our  version  or  any  other.  This 
great  fact — as  indisputable  and  conspicuous  as  the  presence 
of  the  sun  at  noonday — settles  the  question.  The  philologi- 
cal meaning  of  those  passages  is  that  which  we  ascribe  to 
them ;  and  they  have  no  other  sense.  The  pretence  that 
their  philological  is  not  their  prophetic  meaning,  is  as  mon- 
strous as  presumption  and  folly  ever  ventured  to  utter. 
Those  of  the  passages  that  are  symbolic,  it  is  also  universally 
admitted,  are  Messianic,  and  treat  of  the  period  of  Christ's 
coming  and  reign  ;  and  the  sense  we  have  attributed  to  them 
is  as  indubitably  their  true  meaning.  They  foreshow  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  clouds,  destruction  of  the 
antichristian  powers,  and  entrance  on  his  reign  here,  or  they 
have  no  prophetic  sense  whatever.  If  his  second  coming  is 
not  the  theme  of  these  two  classes  of  passages,  it  is  vain  to 
pretend  that  there  are  any  that  foreshow  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  there 
are  no  passages  which  assign  Christ's  second  coming  to  a 
different  period.  Not  a  solitary  intimation  can  be  found, 
not  a  syllable  exists  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Bible  that 
implies  that  his  advent  is  to  take  place  at  another  epoch. 
Its  whole  testimony  on  the  subject,  every  hint  it  breathes  in 
respect  to  it,  concurs  in  assigning  it  to  the  period  we  have 
indicated. 

The  construction  we  have  placed  on  them  is  therefore, 
beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  true  construction.  It  is 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning.  It  is  the  sense  which 
the  laws  of  philology  and  symbols  assign  to  them.  It  is 
consistent  with  all  the  other  teachings  of  the  sacred  word.  It 
is  obnoxious  to  no  legitimate  objection  whatever;  and  can 
be  opposed  only  on  the  ground  of  false  principles  of  inter- 
pretation and  afbitrary  theory. 

The  denial,  however,  that  this  is  their  true  meaning,  is 
embarrassed  with  insuperable  difficulties.    There  is  no  law 
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of  language  or  symbols  by  which  this  construction  can  be 
set  aside,  and  a  different  one  established  in  its  place.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  Christ's  coming  is  foretold  in  them, 
except  on  grounds  that  will  equally  prove  that  his  coming 
is  not  predicted  anywhere  else.  Nor  is  the  revelation  which 
is  here  made  reconcilable  with  God's  perfections,  if  Christ's 
coming  is  not  to  take  place  at  the  time  and  in  the  form  that 
are  here  foreshown.  Why  should  he  have  caused  the  pro- 
phets to  predict  his  coming  in  such  a  vast  series  of  passages 
at  that  epoch,  and  in  that  mode,  if  the  meaning  which  the 
predictions  naturally  bear,  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  language  and  symbols,  is  not  their  true  meaning?  If  he 
had  designed  to  reveal  a  different  coming,  was  it  not  as 
easy  to  define  and  distinguish  its  time  and  mode  by  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  and  symbols,  as  to  reveal  this  ?  And 
did  not  the  very  object  of  a  revelation  of  it,  and  his  own 
truth  and  benignity,  require  it?  The  denial  that  this  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  many  distinct  and  independent  predic- 
tions in  which  it  is  made— comprising  nearly  all  that  refer 
to  the  subject — is  a  palpable  impeachment,  therefore,  of  his 
veracity  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  a  gross  violation  of  his 
word. 

How  then  is  it  that  the  great  scheme  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment thus  revealed  in  these  prophecies  is  not  generally 
received  by  the  church,  but  is  unhesitatingly,  and  by  many 
even  passionately  rejected,  and  the  different  system  held  in 
its  place ; — that  Christ  is  never  to  reign  in  person  on  the  earth; 
that  his  second  coming  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  mil- 
lennium has  passed;  and  that  then,  instead  of  largely 
delivering  the  race  from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  and  institut- 
ing over  it  a  new  dispensation,  under  which  it  is  to  exist  in 
much  the  same  state  in  which  it  would  had  it  never  aposta- 
tized— he  is  to  put  an  end  to  its  multiplication,  strike  the 
earth  from  existence,  and  appoint  the  residence  of  those 
whom  he  has  redeemed  in  some  other  world?  These  false 
•  notions  have  been  inherited  by  the  present  generation  from 
its  predecessors,  and  they  are  the  product  of  a  long  course 
of  erring  teachers  and  false  teachings. 

1.  One  reason  that  the  truth  remains  condiealed  from  the 
general  eye,  and  error  continues  to  be  accepted  in  its  place, 
is  that  altogether  mistaken  notions  prevail  respecting  the 
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laws  of  sjmbolization.    The  great  law  that  agents  represent 
agents,  acts  denote  acts,  events  events,  relations  relations, 
and  conditions  conditions,  had  never  been   noticed  until 
pointed  out  by  ourselves ;  and  is  still  disregarded  by  a  large 
share  of  those  who  attempt  the  exposition  of  the  symbolic 
prophecies.     Accordingly,  as  they  are  without  the  proper 
key  to  the  symbols,  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
true  meaning,  and  determining  what  constructions  are  erro- 
neous, but  are  left  to  the  guidance  of  mere  whim,  conjecture, 
or  at  the  best  probability.    Their  constructions,  consequently, 
are  as  unlike  and  often  as  absurd,  as  their  prepossessions  and 
fiincies  are  various.     How  can  they  be  expected  to  detect 
and  abandon  their  errors,  as  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  false 
theories  by  which  they  were  led  into  them  ?    How  can  it 
be  hoped  that  they  will  emerge  from  the  cloud  of  misappre- 
hensions in  which  they  are  involved,  as  long  as  they  know 
nothing  of  the  light  that  can  guide  them  into  the  sphere  of 
truth  ?     Would  they  adopt  the  great  laws  which  have  been 
unfolded  in  the  Journal — the  accuracy  of  which  is  placed 
beyond  disputation — and  conscientiously  apply  them  in  the 
interpretation  of  Daniel  and  John,  they  would  be  carried  irre- 
sistibly to  the  reception  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's 
second  coming  anterior  to  the  millennium,  as  one  of  the 
most  unquestionable  and  most  glorious  of  the  revelations 
that  are  made  in  these  prophecies. 

2.  A  second  reason  of  their  non-reception  of  the  truth  is 
their  inacquaintance  with  the  laws  of  figurative  language. 
Their  views  of  the  principles  on  which  figures  are  used,  are 
as  mistaken  as  their  notions  of  the  oflSce  of  symbols.  Of 
those  laws  of  the  comparison,  the  metaphor,  the  hypocatas- 
tasis,  the  personification,  and  the  allegory,  which  are  of 
chief  importance  in  interpretation,  they  have  not  the  slight- 
est knowledge :  not  a  hint  of  their  nature,  and  the  office 
which  they  fill,  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  ordinary  systems 
of  rhetoric,  the  treatises  on  interpretation,  or  the  current 
expositions  of  the  Bible.  Instead,  the  idea  that  generally 
prevails,  is  that  figures  obscure,  in  place  of  illustrating  the 
meaning  of  those  who  use  them ;  that  a  passage  is  figurative 
is  regarded  as  indicating  that  its  meaning  is  vague,  and  to 
be  determined  rather  by  conjecture  and  fancy,  than  deduced 
by  indubitable  rules.    The  consequence  of  this  want  of  dis- 
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crimination  is  that  they  not  only  run  into  the  greatest  errors 
in  interpreting  the  passages  in  which  figures  occur ;  but  that 
they  often  imagine  they  lie  couched  in  expressions  in  which 
not  a  trace  of  them  exists.  In  thousands  of  instances,  ac- 
cordingly, they  create  the  meaning  out  of  their  own  fancies^ 
which  they  force  upon  the  prophets,  and  interpretation  is  made 
a  mere  work  of  perverse  ingenuity  and  lawless  imagination. 
Instead  of  expounding  the  revelation  God  has  made,  they 
employ  themselves  in  framing  a  new  one ;  and  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  figures,  which  would  disclose 
to  them  their  error,  they  are  unable  to  disentangle  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  misconceptions  in  which  they 
become  involved. 

3.  But  a  still  more  influential  reason  of  their  originating 
and  cherishing  false  views  of  the  import  of  these  predictions, 
is  that  they  generally  have  assumed  that  the  philological 
meaning  of  the  unsymbolic  prophecies  is  not  their  true  pre- 
dictive meaning,  but  is  a  mere  shell  that  covers  an  inner  and 
mystical  sense,  and  that  that  is  the  sense  which  it  is  their 
office  as  predictions  to  convey.  The  fabrication  and  evolu- 
tion of  this  imaginary  sense  is  what  is  called  spintualvzxng 
the  prophecies.  A  more  monstrous  figment  was  never  de- 
vised by  human  presumption  and  folly,  nor  employed  with 
such  effect  to  empty  the  sacred  word  of  its  true  meaning, 
and  make  it  the  mere  vehicle  of  whatever  fSalse  and  absurd 
teachings  the  dreamy,  the  lawless,  and  their  reverent,  wish  to 
promulgate  under  the  sanction  of  divine  authority.  It  has 
been  the  instrument  from  age  to  age,  as  the  caprice,  the  party 
interests,  or  the  impiety  of  men  dictated,  of  fastening  on  the 
Scriptures,  sometimes  the  most  false  and  atheistic  philoso- 
phies, sometimes  the  most  anti-evangelical  doctrines,  and 
sometimes  the  most  debasing  superstitions  and  corrupt 
morals.  The  grand  office  for  which  it  is  at  present  employ- 
ed is  first,  to  wrench  all  their  true  meaning  from  the  prophe- 
cies which  foreshow  the  destruction  of  the  apostate  and  per- 
secuting powers  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  his 
reign  on  the  earth  during  the  millennium,  the  resurrection 
of  the  saints  at  his  coming,  and  reign  with  him  during  the 
thousand  years,  the  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  Is- 
raelites and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  universally  at 
the  same  great  epoch,  the  final  redemption  of  the  race  from 
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all  the  evils  introduced  by  the  fall,  and  its  everlasting  con- 
tinuance here  in  a  condition  much  like  that  which  it  would 
have  enjoyed  had  Adam  not  apostatised ;  and  next  to  con- 
vert the  prophecies  of  these  events  into  mere  predictions 
that  reUg^  is  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  world  by  human 
imstrumentality,  and  the  nations  in  a  considerable  proportion 
sanctified  during  a  literal  thousand  years,  and  that  then, 
after  a  fresh  apostasy  for  a  short  period,  Christ  is  to  come 
and  annihilate  the  earth,  arrest  the  multiplication  of  the 
race,  raise  and  judge  the  dead,  and  transport  them  to  other 
worlds  which  are  thereafter  to  be  their  eternal  residence. 
Not  that  the  other  doctrines  are  not  specifically  presented  in 
the  passages  which  we  allege  as  teaching  them ;  not  that  this 
&bricated  system  is  directly  presented  in  them,  or  in 
any  others  of  the  sacred  word ;  but  on  the  pretext  that  those 
other  teachings  are  a  mere  shell  or  envelope,  in  which  this 
^ritual  system  is  inclosed.  Thus  the  Israelites  in  the  pro- 
{Secies  which  foretell  their  restoration  are  held  by  these 
spiritualists  to  be  a  sfiell  in  which  the  Gentiles  are  enveloped| 
and  made  the  real  and  sole  subject  of  the  events  predicted 
respecting  the  people  of  Israel.  Zion  and  Jerusalem  are 
held  to  be  a  sheU  in  which  the  Christian  church  lies  couched, 
like  a  bird  in  the  egg,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hatched ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  is  a  shell  in  which  the  spirit- 
ual meaning  enveloped  is  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles; 
The  grand  prerogative  of  the  interpreter  accordingly  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  these  dreamers,  to  break  these  fancied  shells,, 
and  educe  the  new  fiedged  birds  that  are  to  emerge  from 
them  I  Was  there  ever  a  more  unscholarly,  absurd,  and 
audacious  piece  of  quackery  got  up  by  men  who  profess  to 
be  proficients  in  sacred  and  scientific  learning?  Did  repu- 
table writers  ever  before  attempt  to  play  a  game,  betraying 
such  a  wretched  debasement  of  intellect;  or  a  spirit  so  ab-^ 
horrent  to  reverential  piety,  so  utterly  at  war  with  the  laws 
of  language,  and  so  fatal  to  all  certainty  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  of  God  ?  It  is  surely  time  that  men  of 
sense  and  integrity  were  ashamed  of  this  wretched  course, 
which  in  any  other  sphere  of  life  would  consign  its  advo- 
cates and  fosterers  to  universal  contempt  and  reprobation. 
It  is  time  that  the  word  of  God  was  wrested  from  the  hands 
VOL.  vn.— NO.  I.  2 
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of  8uch  lawless  pervertera,  and  interpreted  by  the  proper 
laws  of  its  language  and  its  symbols. 

There  can  be  no  hope  that  these  parties  will  come  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  prophecies  while  they  continue  to  be 
enthralled  by  this  miserable  system.  Its  very  business  is  to 
set  aside  what  God  has  revealed,  and  substitute  a  fiction  in 
ita  place.  It  fills,  in  the  sphere  that  is  assigned  it,  precisely 
the  office  which  "  the  intuitional  consciousness  '^  of  the  mo- 
dern rejecters  of  the  fact  and  possibility  of  a  book  revelation, 
fills  in  regard  to  the  Bible  generally.  It  is  as  audacious  an 
arrogation  of  the  place  of  the  great  Revealer,  as  bold  a  rejec- 
tion of  his  word,  as  thoroughly  rationalistic  in  its  principle, 
as  that  \  and  has  proved  scarcely  less  deadly  to  true  piety : 
for  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  daring  usurpation  of 
authority  over  the  word  of  God  which  it  assumes,  that 
nearly  all  the  great  errors  gained  their  entrance  into  the 
church  that  have  blighted  and  wasted  it  from  the  days  of 
Origen  to  the  present  time. 

4.  The  unfortunate  treatment  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures 
bj  those  who  have  attempted  to  expound  them,  is  another 
reason  that  many  either  continue  to  adhere  to  the  spiritual- 
isdng  theory  of  construction,  or  dismiss  them  altogether  from 
oonaideration.  That  the  prophecies  have  been  most  unhap- 
pily treated  by  a  crowd  of  writers  is  indisputable.  But  why 
has  it  been  ?  Simply  because,  like  the  spiritualists — to  which 
class,  indeed,  most  of  them  belong — they  have  not  entered 
into  any  careful  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  symbols  and  figura- 
tive language ;  they  have  not  had  any  just  views  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  used,  but  have  been  ^govemed,  in 
their  interpretations,  by  fisincy,  caprice,  false  theories  of  the 
plan  of  God's  government,  or  the  interests  of  party.  But  is 
that  a  just  reason  for  continuing  that  method  of  perverting 
the  sacred  word?  Is  it  not  an  imperative  reason  that  it 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  Bible  interpreted  by  its  pro- 
per laws?  The  fact  that  men  have  long  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  the  prophecies  does  not  divest  them  of  their 
authority;  it  does  not  annihilate  the  obligation  to  study 
them,  and  receive  their  genuine  teachings.  The  fact  that 
great  numbers  who  have  attempted  to  unfold  them  have 
missed  their  true  meaning  and  run  into  wild  and  fantastic 
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errors,  is  no  proof  that  their  prophetic  sense  cannot  be  ascer* 
tained  and  is  not  easily  determinable.  Did  the  fact  that  the 
church  had  for  ages  rejected  the  great  doctrines  of  redemp- 
tion, and  substituted  a  monstrous  system  of  error  and  super- 
stition in  their  place,  release  the  men  of  the  age  of  the  Re- 
formation from  obligation  to  ascertain  what  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  are,  or  render  the  discovery  and  demon- 
stration of  those  doctrines  in  any  measure  so  difficult  as  to 
justify  their  neglect  of  them,  and  continued  adherence  to  the 
enormities  of  Romanism  ?  No  more  does  the  ill  success  of  a 
crowd  of  expositors,  who  either  had  no  principle  at  all  to 
guide  them  in  their  constructions,  or  only  a  false  one,  furnish 
any  justification  of  the  prejudice  and  distaste  with  which,  by 
great  numbers,  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are  regarded,  and 
the  obstinate  determination  with  which  every  attempt  to 
lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  teachings  is  repelled. 

With  some,  however,  the  subject  has  become  so  distasteftd 
that  they  even  congratulate  themselves  that  they  have  never 
been  betrayed  into  the  folly  of  attempting  its  investigation ; 
and  deserted  of  the  Spirit  of  G-od,  and  left  to  the  blindness 
which  the  contempt  of  his  truth  draws  after  it,  they  seem 
totally  unconscious  that  their  pride  has  its  basis  in  an  im- 
peachment of  God's  wisdom  in  making  the  revelations  which 
are  the  objects  of  this  neglect  and  scorn.  Such  a  spirit  will 
never  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  nor  be  led  to  it 
It  must  be  expelled  from  the  breast  by  a  new  creating  and 
all-subduing  power,  before  a  possibility  can  exist,  even  when 
they  are  presented  to  the  eye,  of  a  filial  reception  of  the 
great  designs  which  God  has  foreshown  in  his  word.  In- 
stead of  thus  proudly  congratulating  themselves  that  they  are 
wiser  than  God,  how  much  more  becoming  it  were  to  kneel 
at  his  feet  with  a  broken  heart,  and  earnestly  invoke  the 
aids  of  his  Spirit  in  a  humble  and  resolute  endeavor  to  as- 
certain what  it  is  that  he  has  revealed,  and  called  us  to  study 
receive  and  believe,  and  to  persevere  in  the  inquiry  till  he 
grants  the  light  that  is  needed,  and  verifies  the  great  promise 
in  which  he  assures  a  blessing  to  those  who  read  and  keep 
the  words  of  his  prophecies  I 

6.  A  fifth  reason  of  the  continued  rejection  of  the  great 
things  taught  in  these  prophecies  is  the  false  views  that  are 
entertained  of  the  great  aims  of  the  Divine  government. 
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There  is  a  large  gUusb  of  theologians  who  assume,  as  a  sort  of 
self-evident  truth,  that  the  administration  God  is  now  exer- 
cising oyer  the  world  is  the  administration,  in  all  its  great 
oharacteis,  that  he  is  to  exercise  in  all  future  time.  As, 
therefore,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  race  are  now  made  par- 
takers of  salration,  thej  infer  that  but  a  moderate  }>ortion  of 
future  generations  are  to  be  sanctified,  or  at  jnost  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  compared  with  the  six  thousand 
years  that  have  already  passed ;  and  thence  they  assume 
that  the  great  object  of  God's  government  is  not  to  deliver 
the  race  from  the  curse  of  the  apostasy,  but,  instead,  to  make 
a  display  of  the  evils  of  sin.  They  believe,  accordingly,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  to  perish,  and 
that  only  such  a  number — but  a  firaction  compared  with  the 
whole — are  to  be  redeemed,  as  will  serve  to  show  that  God 
is  gracious,  and  has  all  the  attributes  that  are  requisite  to 
accomplish  a  work  of  redemption.  They,  consequently,  do 
not  look  hereafter  for  any  essentially  better  condition  of  the 
world  than  the  present  Some  of  them  do  not  believe  there . 
is  to  be  any  millennium  whatever ;  and  others  hold  that  it 
is  to  continue  but  a  thousand  years,  and  suppose  it  is  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  nations.  At  the  end  of  that  period  they 
maintain  thatthe  numberof  the  raceis  to  reachits  completion, 
the  earth  itself  be  struck  from  existence,  and  the  redeemed 
as  well  as  the  lost  have  their  subsequent  abode  in  another 
world*  This  preposterous  theory,  for  which  not  a  syllable 
of  authority  exists  in  the  word  of  God,  is  an  effectual  bar- 
rier, while  it  retains  dominion  over  their  minds,  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth.  Their  principles,  indeed,  make  them 
averse  to  such  a  redemption  of  the  world  throu^  infinite 
ages  as  Gkxl  contemplates.  They  turn  firom  it  with  positive 
distaste  and  di^ust  They  have  brooded  over  the  idea  that 
God's  grand  object  in  calling  the  race  into  existence  is  to 
display,  first  his  sovereignty  in  leaving  them  to  fidl,  and  then 
his  justice  in  their  punishment^  and  that  the  final  perdition 
^  much  sucdi  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  that  is 
brought  into  existence  as  appears  now  to  perish,  is  essential 
to  his  glory  and  the  well  being  of  his  gencoral  kingdom,  that 
they  persuade  themselves  benevolence  requires  that  they 
shiHild  acquiesce  in  and  choose  this  soheme  in  prefiareDoe  to 
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any  other.  They,  aoeordingly,  do  not  wish  a&y  greater  ex* 
tension  of  the  work  of  redemption.  The  idea  of  a  conversion 
of  all  nations ;  of  their  perfect  deliverance  at  length  from  the 
curse  of  the  &11,  and  continuance  here,  in  a  series  of  genera- 
tions through  eternal  ages,  in  unspotted  sanctitude  and  bliss, 
is  revolting  to  their  thoughts.  They  regard  it  as  detracting 
firom  Grod's  glory,  which  they  imagine  lies  almost  exclusively 
in  inflicting  punishment  on  the  guilty.  We  have  known  not 
a  few  who  have  carried  this  feeling  to  such  a  length  that  they 
averred  they  were  themselves  willing  to  be  damned  if  it 
vould  contribute  to  God's  glory.  These  are,  indeed,  ex- 
treme cases ;  yet  the  views  of  a  large  portion  of  the  church' 
are  little  less  mistaken,  and  little  less  perverting  in  the  influ- 
ence they  exert  They  are  so  occupied  with  the  fidse  notion 
that  God's  great  object  in  giving  existence  to  the  race  is  td 
display  his  wrath  at  sin,  and  that  that  is  designed  mainly  for 
the  instruction  and  impression  of  Gther  orders  of  beings^ — ^not 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  speedy  repeal  of  the  curse  on 
man  Umself^  and  his  conversion  and  maintenance  here  in 
righteousness  and  blessedness  for  ever;  and  the  £Edse  notion 
that  he  is  soon  to  reach  the  limit  of  his  multiplication,  and  be 
swept  from  the  scene,  and  thence  that  the  largest  portion  of 
the  race  is  to  perish,  that  it  proves  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
their  reception  of  the  true  teachings  of  the  sacred  word  on 
the  subject.  No  room  is  left  by  their  theory  for  the  suppo- 
sition of  any  other  system.  The  assurance  given  in  many 
passages  of  the  prophets,  that  men  are  to  subsist  on  the 
earth,  and  multiply  for  ever;  that  the  curse  of  want,  sorrow, 
tears,  and  death,  is  soon  to  be  repealed,  the  earth  made  a 
paradise  and  the  scene  of  Christ's  visible  presence  and  reign; 
and  that  all  nations  are  to  be  converted,  and  go  on  through 
interminable  ages  in  sanctitude  and  happiness,  is,  according- 
ly, considered  as  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  that  there 
is  to  be  a  more  general  prevalence  of  the  gospel,  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  luce  to  a  better  state  during  a  comparatively  short 
period.  To  receive  these  in  their  true  import,  were  to  aban- 
don their  &  priori  speculations  respecting  the  final  aims  of 
God's  government  The  prophecies  are,  consequently,  kept 
out  of  sights  depreciated  as  obscure  and  enigmatical,  and  if 
studied  are  subjected  to  the  spiritualizing  process,  by  which 
they  can  be  charged  with  any  meaning  that  is  desired,  and 
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made  the  vehicles  of  announcing  those  very  systems  by  which 
all  their  genuine  teachings  are  denied  and  perverted. 

No  amendment  of  these  parties  can  be  expected  while  they 
continue  under  the  sway  of  these  unwarrantable  notions. 
Would  they,  however,  dismiss  the  d  priori  speculations  in 
which  they  in  effect  determine  beforehand  what  course  Ood 
must  pursue,  and  impartially  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  it 
18  which  the  Bible  teaches  on  the  subject,  and  receive  that 
BB  its  true  meaning  which  its  language  and  symbols  ex« 
press,  they  would  find  it  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  great 
scheme  of  administration  which  it   unfolds  is  identically 
that  which  their  theories  now  reject  with  so  much  dislike. 
They  would  then  take  the  revelation  made  Daniel  vii.  11-14, 
28,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  wild  beast 
Christ  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  receive  dominion 
over  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  that  they  should 
serve  him,  and  continue  his  sway  over  them  for  ever,  as  fore* 
showing  precisely  what  it  declares ; — that  he  is  then  to  come 
in  the  clouds  of  our  world,  be  invested  with  the  dominion  of 
the  earth,  bring  all  nations  to  submission  to  his  sceptre,  and 
reign  over  his  kingdom  here, — ^which  it  is  expressly  declared 
is  to  be  commensurate  with  the  earth  ^^  under  the  whole  hea- 
ven," not  in  some  other  sphere, — throughout  eternal  ages. 
To  deny  that  that  is  what  the  prophecy  foreshows  would  be 
as  impossible  as  it  would  to  deny  that  it  treats  at  all  of 
Christ's  coming,    investiture  with   a   dominion,    and    go* 
vernment  of  a  kingdom.    In  like  manner  they  would  thus 
regard  the  announcement,  Rev.  xxi.  2-9,  that  the  New  Je- 
rusalem— which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Lamb^s  wife,  the  risen 
and  glorified  saints — is  to  come  down  from  God  out  of  hea- 
ven, prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  "  the  tabernacle  of  G-od  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself 
shall  be  with  them,  their  God ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  nei- 
ther sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain, 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away ;"  as  teaching  what  it 
declares  as  plainly  as  language  can  express  it,  that  the  saints 
denoted  by  the  Lamb's  wife  are  to  descend  to  reside  on  the 
earth;  that  God  himself  is,  at  that  period,  to  dwell  with  men 
on  the  earth,  and  that  they  are  to  be  his  people;  that  they  are 
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then  to  be  freed  from  the  curse  of  pain,  toil,  sorrow,  tears, 
and  death,  brought  on  the  race  by  the  fall,  and  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  placed  in  a  condition  much  like  that  in  which  they 
would  have  existed  had  the  first  pair  not  apostatized.  Now, 
however  blinded  by  their  d  priori  speculations,  as  unscrip- 
tural  and  lawless  as  those  of  Strauss  or  Baur,  perverted  and 
filled  with  a  positive  dislike  of  such  a  redemption  of  the  race, 
these  gracious  revelations  of  the  great  purposes  of  mercy  are 
emptied  of  all  their  meaning,  and  fall  on  their  ear  with  as 
little  impression  as  so  many  unintelligible  sounds, — are  re- 
pelled, scorned,  and  detested,  as  though  they  were  but  the 
gibberish  of  a  drivelling  idiot.  There  is  no  theme  the  sug- 
gestion of  which  so  readily  excites  their  resentful  passions ; 
there  is  none  on  which  they  are  so  prompt  to  lavish  their 
reproaches  and  scorn. 

6.  Unworthy  notions  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  visible 
leign,  should  he  establish  his  throne  on  the  earth,  are 
another  reason  for  the  rejection  of  these  predictions. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  suppose,  if  Christ  is  to  come  and 
reign  here  as  a  king,  he  must  descend  to  a  level  with  the 
present  monarchs  of  the  nations,  indulge  a  similar  pomp,  and 
be  surrounded  by  a  similar  crowd  of  vain,  hypocritical,  and 
degraded  sycophants  and  menials !  Rejecting  the  revelation 
he  has  made,  that  he  is  to  come  to  destroy  those  corrupt 
classes,  and  raise  the  race  universally  from  the  dominion  of 
sin,  and  from  its  curse,  sorrow,  suffering  and  death,  they 
assume  that  the  world  would  continue,  if  under  his  personal 
sway,  essentially  the  same  as  it  is  now, — a  vale  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  a  vast  theatre  of  unsanctified  passion,  coarse  debase- 
ment, and  lawless  outrage — an  immense  aggregation  of  cor- 
rupt cities  and  worn  out  states,  with  their  array  of  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and  labor  prisons ;  and 
that  to  preside  over  such  a  disordered  and  polluted  scene, 
were  unworthy  of  his  dignity  and  sanctitude.  So  utterly 
blinded  and  infatuated  are  they  by  their  preconceptions,  that 
they  cannot  believe,  though  the  voice  of  Christ  himself  pro- 
claim it,  that  his  scheme  of  procedure  can  be  any  other  than 
their  degraded  fancies  ascribe  to  him.  They  are  not  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  listen  to  what  he  says  on  the  subject. 
They  are  too  sure  of  their  own  infallibility  to  think  that 
they  stand  in  any  need  of  instruction  from  him.     That  the 
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object  of  his  coming  and  reign  on  the  earth,  is  to  deliver 
the  race  from  the  d^radation  and  misery  to  which  it  is  now 
sunk ;  that  his  scheme  contemplates  the  absolute  repeal  at 
length  of  the  cnrse  of  the  fall ;  that  the  generations  who 
come  into  being  daring  the  millennium  are  to  be  freed  from 
death,  sufiEering,  want,  and  sorrow ;  and  raised  to  a  beauty 
of  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  bliss,  worthy  of  adopted  chil- 
dren who  live  in  his  immediate  presence ;  that  his  presence 
and  the  great  measures  of  his  administration  springing  from 
it  are  indispensable  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
change  in  their  condition  and  character ;  that  it  will  be  an 
infinite  blessing  and  glory  to  the  race  to  be  brought  into 
such  a  relation  to  him ;  that  it  will  be  immeasurably  honor- 
able and  Uissful  to  the  risen  saints  to  reign  with  him,  and 
find  a  theatre  for  the  employment  of  their  exalted  powers 
in  the  instruction  and  rule  of  the  nations  under  his  sway ; 
that  such  an  administration,  in  which  the  world  is  to  be 
raised  to  a  holiness  and  blessedness  worthy  of  his  immediate 
kingdom,  and  the  work  of  redemption  continued  through 
eternal  years,  is  alone  worthy  of  Christ's  perfections,  the 
greatness  of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  vastness  of  his  empire 
that  is  to  be  affected  by  it ;  this  does  not  come  within  the 
sweep  of  their  thoughts ;  it  is  not  conceivable  on  the  ground 
of  their  i  priori  speculations ;  it  is  as  incompatible  with 
their  tastes,  as  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  the  angelic  world 
are  with  their  narrowness  andperverseness;  as  the  grandeur 
of  the  divine  attributes  is  with  the  nothingness  of  theirs. 
This,  indeed,  bespeaks  a  sad  debasement  of  views.  One 
would  think  that  to  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  subject, 
it  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  sanctification  and  well-being  of  the  race  that  Christ  is  to 
reign  over  them  here  in  person ;  and  that  the  assurance  from 
the  word  of  God  itself,  that  the  world  is  to  be  so  changed 
as  to  be  a  fit  scene  of  his  visible  presence,  and  the  residence 
of  his  glorified  saints ;  and  that  those  who  are  then  still  in 
the  natural  life,  will  be  sanctified,  and  made  eminently 
blessed,  would  remove  all  disbelief  on  the  isubject  and  com* 
mand  their  unhesitating  assent.  These  parties,  however, 
think  it  would  involve  an  immeasurable  degradation  of 
Christ,  and  prove  a  sad  obstacle  to  the  well-being  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  they  choose,  therefore,  to  reject  and  denounce 
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h^  and  substitute  a  scheme  of  their  own  invention  in  ite 
place,  and  claim  for  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

7.  Low  and  degrading  notions  of  what  the  condition  of 
the  world  is  to  be  during  the  millennium,  are  another  rea* 
son  of  the  continued  rejection  of  these  views.    There  are 
orowds  who  suppose  the  state  of  the  race  during  the  milieu- 
nium  is  to  be  essentially  what  it  now  is,  except  that  the 
nations  generally  are  to  become  Christianized,  and  a  larger 
proportion  enter  the  church,  and  unite  in  its  benevolent 
agencies.    There  are  many  in  the  ministry,  we  do  not  doubt, 
whose  ideas  of  that  period  would  be  amply  verified,  if  the 
whole  population  of  the  globe  were  only  raised  to  a  state  of 
culture,  respect  for  religion,  and  worldly  prosperity,  equal 
to  that  of  their  own  congregations  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.    Of  anything  beyond  that,  they  have  not 
the  shadow  of  a  conception.     Instead,  indeed,  of  regarding 
the  present  condition  of  the  race  in  respect  to  its  weakness, 
exposure  to  want,  pain,  sorrow,  decay  and  death,  and  the 
temptations  which  they  involve,  as  the  consequence  of  sin, 
there  are  many  who  hold  that  this  is  its  natural  condition ; 
that  these  evils  spring  necessarily  from  the  constitution  with 
which  man  was  originally  endowed,  and  would  have  reigned 
over  him,  though  in  less  distressful  forms,  had  he  never 
transgressed ;  they  maintain,  indeed,  that  death  is  not  merely 
a  natural  event  to  man,  precisely  as  it  is  to  brutes,  but  that 
in  place  of  a  curse,  the  most  degrading  and  ignominious 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  moral  being,  it  is  a  benevolent 
allotment,  designed  to  usher  him  into  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence.   Hence  they  hold  that  to  deliver  the  race  from  that 
infliction,  and  make  them  immortal  in  their  present  bodies, 
no  matter  how  changed  they  may  be  in  nature,  nor  how  the 
earth  may  be  changed  by  a  new  creation  to  fit  it  for  the 
residence  of  such  immortals — would  be  an  immeasurable 
corse  instead  of  a  blessing.     They  are,  accordingly,  ena- 
mored of  disease,  decay,  and  death.     Its  frightful  ghastli- 
ness,  and  the  horrors  of  dissolution  in  the  grave,  become,  to 
their  fancies,  forms  of  glowing  beauty.     Like  maniacs  who 
conceive  that  the  dark  cells  in  which  they  are  confined,  are 
gorgeous  palaces,  the  pallets  of  straw  on  which  they  sit  are 
thrones,  their  fetters  badges  of  royalty,  and  their  keepers 
liveried  attendants,  these  bewildered  spiritualists,  who  often 
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flatter  themselves  that  their  doctrines  are  the  doctrines  of 
natural  science,  persuade  themselves  that  the  curse  with 
which  they  are  smitten  for  their  sins,  is  a  blessing;  the 
frown  of  the  Almighty  that  blasts  one  half  of  their  nature, 
and  consigns  it  to  ignominy  and  ruin,  is  a  smile  of  love ; 
and  that  the  hideous  disgrace  with  which  they  are  branded, 
is  a  symbol  of  glory.    These  parties,  of  course,  do  not  re- 
ceive the  revelation  God  has  made  that  contradicts  what 
they  call  their  natural  religion.    The  announcement  on  the 
page  of  inspiration  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  death,  the 
great  penalty  of  revolt,  is  no  longer  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
race ;  that  at  Christ's  coming  the  believers  then  living  are 
to  be  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal ;  that  all  who  are 
thereafter  sanctified  through  the  vast  series  of  ages  denoted 
by  the  millennium  are  also  to  exchange  their  mortal  for  im- 
mortality, and  death  be  unknown  till  the  revolt  which  is  to 
follow  that  period ;  and  that  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
curse  also,  toil,  pain,  want,  sorrow,  tears,  are  to  pass  away, 
and  all  things  become  new — these  gracious  announcements 
are  passed  by  unheeded,  esteemed  as  but  idle  words,  or 
wrested  by  the  process  of  spiritualization  from  their  mean- 
ing, and  made  the  vehicle  of  a  foreign  and  false  sense.     The 
thought  that  their  children,  or  their  children's  children, 
should  thus  be  snatched  from  the  agonies,  the  blight,  the 
ignominy  of  death,  and  the  dishonors  of  the  grave,  and 
raised  to  the  beauty,  and  dignity  of  immortal  youth,  un- 
spotted sanctitude,  and  unmingled  bliss,  fills  them  with  dis- 
taste ;  and  like  delirious  lepers  who  become  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  the  loathsome  disease  under  which  they  are 
sinking,  invests  them  with  a  supernatural  grace  and  majes- 
ty, they  come  positively  to  love  the  debasing  curse  with 
which  their  being  is  cankered,  and  prefer  ghastliness  to 
beauty,  death  to  immortal  life,  perdition  to  redemption. 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
representation.  It  is  but  a  faint  picture,  we  believe,  of  the 
amazing  debasement,  the  shocking  blindness  and  perversion 
that  reign  in  the  minds  of  vast  crowds  in  the  church.  Why 
else  is  it  that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  the  gene- 
rations that  are  to  come  into  existence  after  Christ's  second 
advent,  from  the  curse  of  the  fall,  proclaimed  so  clearly  and 
emphaticaUy  in  the  sacred  word,  is  received  by  them  with  a 
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grin  of  unbelief,  a  shout  of  derision,  or  a  flush  often  of  impa- 
tience and  anger  ?  Why  else  is  it  that  the  great  fact  taught 
everywhere  in  the  Bible,  that  want,  painful  toil,  sorrow,  and 
death  are  the  curse  of  sin,  is  boldly  rejected  by  them,  and  the 
doctrine,  graven  everywhere  in  characters  of  light  on  the 
sacred  page,  that  deliverance  from  this  curse  is  one  of  the 
great  gifts  purchased  by  Christ,  and  to  be  bestowed  on  those 
whom  he  redeems,  denounced  by  them  as  a  contradiction  to 
the  laws  of  our  nature^  and  as  confuted  by  the  discoveries  of 
natural  science  f 

8-  Another  influential  reason  for  the  continued  rejection 
of  these  views,  is  the  false  notion  that  prevails  respecting 
the  agency  the  church  is  to  exert  in  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  and  introduction  of  the  millennial  state.  The  cur- 
rent doctrine  is,  that  that  change  is  to  be  wrought  through 
the  instrumentality  of  men,  as  absolutely  as  the  instruction 
and  conversion  of  those  who  are  now  saved  generally  are ; 
and  by  the  use  of  the  same  means.  It  is  held  accordingly, 
that  the  various  associations  that  have  been  formed  for  com- 
municating the  gospel  to  men,  and  are  now  acting  in  their 
several  spheres  for  that  end,  are  in  fact  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  Christianizing  the  whole  world  and  introducing 
the  millennial  age.  This  notion,  which  is  maintained  by 
many  with  the  utmost  assurance,  has,  on  the  one  hand,  led 
crowds  to  the  idea  that  to  contribute  according  to  their 
ability  to  these  societies  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  is  the  high- 
est and  most  acceptable  service  that  they  can  render  to  God ; 
and  on  the  other,  it  has  opened  a  wide  theatre  in  the  offices, 
agencies,  and  celebrations  of  those  institutions,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  vanit}',  pride,  love  of  conspicuity,  and  ambition 
of  influence ;  and  created  to  a  large  class  in  whom  these 
passions  reign,  a  strong  wish  for  the  continuance  of  the 
church  under  the  persuasion  that  it  is  by  these  agencies  that 
the  world  is  to  be  redeemed.  Their  importance  results 
almost  entirely  from  their  place  in  these  organizations. 
Their  main  hopes  of  gratifying  their  love  of  display,  of 
notoriety,  and  of  power,  depend  on  the  unrelaxed  activity 
of  these  institutions ;  and  hence  they  contemplate  with 
extreme  dislike  and  hostility  the  doctrine  that  it  is  not  by 
them,  though  highly  useful,  that  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
verted and  the  millennium  introduced;  that  they  are  inade- 
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quate  to  that  end,  becaufle  they  are  inadequate  to  the  new 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth;  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
holy  dead ;  to  the  binding  of  Satan  ;  to  the  repeal  of  the 
great  curse  of  want,  misery,  and  deaths  brought  on  the 
race  by  the  &11 ;  and  above  all  to  the  renovation  of  the 
heart; — ^andthey  denounce  it  accordingly  with  a  zeal  and 
bitterness  that  are  equal  to  the  vanity  and  ambition  with 
which  they  are  animated.  As  they  imagine  that  if  a  behef 
in  Christ's  premillennial  advent  should  prevail,  it  would 
overcloud  their  favorite  schemes  of  distinction,  they  are  led 
to  view  it  with  aversion  ;  to  seek  for  reasons  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  antimillenarianism,  and  to  give  it  a  continued  hold 
on  the  faith  of  the  church. 

Sad  as  this  picture  is,  the  observation  of  a  long  periodf 
and  a  pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  the  parties  who  have 
been  active  in  endeavoring  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  Christ's  premillennial  coming,  and  the  means  they 
have  employed  to  keep  the  church  in  its  present  belief,  leave 
us  under  no  doubt  that  a  large  share  of  the  hostility  mani- 
fested  to  the  doctrines  we  maintain,  has  its  origin  in  this 
sinister  feeling.  It  is  mixed,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
with  better  sentiments.  Thousands  undoubtedly  are  be- 
trayed by  the  fidse  teachings  they  receive,  into  the  belief 
that  their  views  are  right,  and  that  in  rejecting  and  denounc- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming  and  reign  on  the  earth, 
they  are  doing  God  service.  But  whatever  the  extent  may 
be  to  which  that  persuasion  prevails,  it  is  notorious  that  in 
the  main  the  zealous,  noisy,  and  unscrupulous  assailants  of 
the  doctrine,  are  of  the  class  we  have  described.  Let  a  list 
be  made  of  the  aspiring,  intriguing,  and  unscrupulous,  who 
are  aiming  at  higher  places,  endeavoring  to  form  or  control 
a  party,  make  themselves  of  consequence  to  the  great  socie- 
ties, and  display  themselves  at  anniversaries,  or  who  have 
some  other  sinister  end  to  gain ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  it 
contains  the  names  of  most  of  the  hot-headed  opponents  of 
Christ's  millennial  reign.  Let  a  list  be  made,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  ablest,  the  most  cultivated,  the  noblest  minded, 
the  most  conscientious,  and  the  most  enlightened  and  at- 
tached friends  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  there 
will  not  be  found  among  them  a  single  violent  rejecter,  and 
denouncer  of  the  doctrine.    There  will  be  many  who  do 
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not  receive  it  There  will  be  some  who  think  it  obnoxious 
to  very  serious  objections.  But  the  great  body  of  them, 
and  those  of  the  very  highest  rank  in  intellect,  learning, 
candor,  and  piety,  will  be  found  to  be  persons  who,  instead 
oi  discarding  the  subject,  regard  it  as  having  high  claims  to 
their  consideration ;  who  have  a  profound  feeling  that  the 
oorrent  views  are  perplexed  with  the  most  grave  difficul- 
ties ;  and  who  are  disposed  to  receive  with  impartiality,  dis- 
oassions  that  aim  to  ascertain  what  the  true  principles  are  on 
which  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  to 
set  aside  by  legitimate  criticism  the  erroneous  notions  that 
prevail;  and  who  welcome  in  a  firiendly  and  generous  spirit 
every  useful  contribution  that  is  made  to  a  just  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  The  coarse,  passioiiate,  and  abusive  op- 
posers  of  the  doctrine  and  its  advocates  are  not  found 
among  them.  A  descent  must  be  made  from  the  elevation 
they  occupy,  to  reach  the  murky  region  where  vanity,  party 
qpirit,  intrigue,  and  an  unsanctified  ambition  reign.  It  is 
there  where  something  else  than  truth  has  predominant 
sway,  that  the  flippant,  captious,  insolent,  and  unscrupulous 
assailants  of  the  doctrine  are  found.  It  is  there  where 
cabals  are  formed ;  where  schemes  are  devised  to  maintain 
the  reign  of  error ;  and  where  arrangements  are  made  by 
which  the  agencies  instituted  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel— not  for  its  perversion  and  suppression — are  employed 
to  diffuse  misrepresentation,  to  awaken  and  foster  prejudice, 
to  dupe  the  unsuspecting,  to  alarm  the  timid,  and  use  all 
the  means  with  which  the  artful  and  aspiring  are  familiar, 
to  intercept  the  truth  from  the  eyes  of  God's  people  f  and 
mainly  from  the  fear  that  if  the  truth  prevail,  their  favorite 
hopes  will  be  disappointed ;  that  no  adequate  theatre  will  be 
left  for  the  display  of  their  virtues ;  that  they  shall  lose  the 
positions,  the  flatteries,  the  honors,  the  influence  they  now 
enjoy  or  anticipate.  Were  the  current  of  opinion  to  turn, 
so  that  precisely  the  opposite  course  were  requisite  to  their 
popularity,  they  would  undoubtedly,  as  soon  as  they  disco- 
vered it^  wheel  and  denounce  with  equal  zeal  what  they  now 
applaud,  and  applaud  what  they  now  condemn. 

9.  Another  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  truth,  is  the 
fear  of  being  thought  enthusiastic  and  £Ematical.  There  are 
many  whose  prqodioes  have  reached  such  a  height,  that 
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they  regard  it  as  incompatible  with  good  sense  and  sobrietyi 
to  study  the  prophetic  Scriptures ;  they,  in  effect,  set  aside 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  word  of  God  as  beneath  their 
notice ;  they  look  with  disdain  and  contempt  on  those  who 
attempt  to  understand  it,  and  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  have  not  fallen  into  such  a  discreditable  weakness  and 
folly.  This  feeling,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
with  which  Newman,  Parker,  and  their  school,  who  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  written  revelation,  discard  the  whole  of 
the  inspired  volume,  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  dis- 
cerning and  receiving  the  truth.  Bepelled  as  beneath  their 
dignity,  the  object  of  scorn  and  derision,  they  place  them- 
selves out  of  the  sphere  of  its  influence ;  they  close  all  the 
avenues  through  which  it  may  find  entrance  to  their  minds, 
and  debar  themselves  also  from  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
for  it  is  by  the  infusion  of  the  light  of  his  truth  into  the 
mind,  that  he  illuminates  and  quickens  it.  They  accord- 
ingly who  hate  and  spurn  that  word — abandoned  by  him 
usually  to  their  delusions — are  left  to  carry  their  unbelief 
and  hostility  to  their  natural  results,  and  meet  their  appro- 
priate reward.  How  many  thousands  there  are,  who,  by 
this  wretched  fanaticism,  are  binding  themselves  fast  in  the 
manacles  of  error,  and  fostering  in  their  people  one  of  tbo 
worst  forms  of  infidelity,  because  disguised  under  a  pre- 
tence of  good  taste,  prudence,  and  even  piety,  and  ihvM 
leading  them  blindfold  into  the  perils  of  the  last  great  con- 
flict, in  which  their  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  false  faith,  may 
prove  the  occasion  of  their  destruction. 

10.'  Another  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  great  teach- 
ings of  the  sacred  word  on  this  subject,  is  a  reluctance  to 
make  the  mental  effort  that  is  necessary  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  apply  them  to  the  prophecies,  and 
follow  them  out  in  their  relations  to  the  views  they  now 
entertain.  This,  if  we  may  judge  from  avowals  we  have 
heard,  and  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  to  us,  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  reasons  with  a  large  number  that  they 
continue  to  regard  the  subject  with  distaste,  and  dismiss  it 
from  consideration.  It  certainly  reflects  very  little  credit 
on  their  sense  of  obligation,  or  their  love  of  truth,  and  im- 
plies an  estimate  of  their  powers  which,  if  hinted  by  otherSi 
would  be  little  likely  to  meet  their  acquiescence.    But  it  is 
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founded  on  a  total  misjudgment  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  of 
themselves.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  effort  to  master  the 
principles  of  interpretation,  or  to  apply  them  to  at  least  a 
large  share  of  the  prophecies.  There  is  nothing  peculiarly 
intricate  in  them ;  while  those  branches  of  the  subject,  such 
as  the  principles  of  analogy,  and  the  laws  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, which  require  the  nicest  scrutiny  and  the  most  deli- 
cate discrimination,  are  in  themselves  eminently  attractive^ 
and  adapted  in  a  higher  measure  than  any  other  to  sharpen 
the  intellect,  develope  and  quicken  the  refined  sensibilities^ 
and  unfold  and  give  truth  and  elegance  to  the  taste ;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  discipline  which  these  persons  need^ 
under  which  their  powers  would  be  stimulated  and  matured, 
and  the  acquisition  and  contemplation  of  the  truth  become 
easy,  purifying,  and  exhilarating. 

Such  are  the  principal  reasons,  we  believe,  that  the  great 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject  continue  to  be 
rejected  and  neglected  by  such  numbers.  They  are  anti- 
millenarians,  not  that  they  have  any  express  authority  in 
the  word  of  God  for  their  faith  on  the  subject ;  not  that  they 
are  able  to  vindicate  it  as  an  inference  from  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures ;  not  that  they  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  numerous  proofe  from  the  prophets  that  Christ 
is  speedily  to  come  and  reign  on  the  earth ;  but  simply 
because  they  have  inherited  their  notions  on  the  question 
from  their  teachers,  and  because  they  have  been  made  averse 
by  preconceptions,  dislikes,  personal  and  party  interests,  and 
other  sinister  influences,  to  the  opposite  views.  We  appeal 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  in  a  measure,  in  connexion 
with  our  labors,  been  led  to  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  coming  and  reign  anterior  to  the  thousand  years, 
whether  such  were  not  the  causes,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
which  they  before  were  withheld  from  the  study  and  adop- 
tion of  the  true  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject 
We  appeal  to  those  who  still  continue  anti-millenariana, 
whether  it  is  not  under  the  sway,  in  a  large  degree  at  least, 
of  the  reasons  we  have  enumerated,  that  they  are  led  to 
discard  them,  and  continue  their  adherence  to  their  present 
faith.  If  such  be  the  fact,  we  need  not  apprise  them  that 
Che  course  they  are  pursuing  is  not  such  as  becomes  the  dia- 
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ciples  of  Christ    We  need  not  remind  tbem  that  it  will  not 
meet  approval  at  the  bar  of  Jehovah. 

Those  who  have  been  led  by  the  distinguishing  merey  of 
God  to  the  knowledge  and  reception  of  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  should  derive  from  these  considerations  encourage- 
ment to  proclaim  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming  and 
reign  with  boldness,  and  endeavor  to  lead  those  who  are 
placed  within  their  access,  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices  and 
study  and  embrace  it.  No  body  of  Christ's  disciples  ever 
had  more  ample  means  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their 
views,  or  opponents  whose  opinions  were  more  wholly  devoid 
of  scriptural  authority.  There  is  not  an  element  of  anti- 
millenarianism  that  is  not  the  work  of  error  and  unbelief 
and  may  not  be  demolished  by  the  most  direct  testimony 
firom  the  prophetic  word.  And  no  duty,  we  believe,  is  more 
important  than  the  proclamation  now  is  of  this  branch  of 
the  fidth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  by  those  in  the  minis* 
try  who  hold  it  It  has  been  by  many  too  much  neglected 
ftom  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  faith  of  their  people, 
or  a  fear  of  reproach.  But  that  course  is  as  impolitic,  we 
believe,  in  respect  to  their  reputation  and  influence,  as  it  is 
inconsistent  with  their  fidelity  to  the  truth.  A  very  con- 
siderable number  of  ministers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have,  within  two  or  three  years,  preached  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  coming  and  reign,  the  resurrection  and  reign  with  him 
of  the  saints,  the  renovation  of  the  earth,  the  conversion  of  the 
nations,  the  repeal  of  the  curse  of  death,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
his  kingdom  here,  and  in  every  instance,  we  believci  wit^ 
benefit  to  their  people  and  themselves.  Instead  of  disgust- 
ing, they  have  awakened  the  interest  of  their  congregations; 
they  have  disarmed  prejudice,  conquered  ignorance  and 
aversion,  led  many  to  the  reception  of  the  truth,  and  gradu- 
ally overcome  the  objections,  and  won  the  confidence  ot 
their  associates  in  the  sacred  office,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  unobstructed  dissemination  of  the  truth;  while 
in  several  cases  the  seal  of  heaven  has  been  set  on  their 
labors  by  the  outpouring  on  their  congregations  of  the  influ- 
enoes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Suoh  we  doubt  not  will  in  all 
instances  be  the  result  of  a  fiEuthful,  bold,  and  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject ;  and  we  believe  the  time  has  oome 
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when  it  cannot  be  omitted  without  a  dereliction  of  duty  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  witnesses  of 
Jesus. 


Art.  II. — The  Synod  op  Dobt.* 

by  the  bev.  enoch  pond,  d,d. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Beformers  had  penetrated  into  the 
Low  Countries  as  early  as  the  year  1521.  The  way  had 
been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  them  by  the  labors  of 
Erasmus,  who  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam,  and  who  preceded 
Luther  by  several  years.  Although  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
did  his  utmost  to  extirpate  the  growing  heresy,  it  continued  to 
^read  in  all  directions,  and  multitudes  declared  themselves 
in  its  &vor.  Philip,  the  son  and  successor  of  Chiles,  was 
even  more  violent  than  his  father  in  his  efforts  to  stay  the 
progress  of  truth,  and  support  the  sinking  cause  of  Home. 
He  augmented  the  number  of  the  bishops,  enacted  the  most 
severe  and  barbarous  laws  against  all  innovators  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  created  that  inhuman  tribunal,  the  Inqui- 
sition, to  intimidate  and  subdue,  if  possible,  the  manly 
spirit  of  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people.  But  his  mea- 
sures were  as  unsuccessful  as  they  were  absurd.  His  furious 
and  intemperate  zeal  for  the  superstitions  of  Bome  tended 
only  to  accelerate  their  destruction.  The  Papal  authority, 
which  had  only  been  in  a  critical  state,  was  reduced  to  a 
desperate  one  by  the  very  steps  that  were  designed  to  sup- 
port it.  The  nobility  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
in  the  year  1566,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
Philip's  tyrannical  edicts;  but  their  solicitations  and  re- 
quests being  treated  with  contempt,  they  resolved  to  obtain 
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by  force  what  they  hoped  to  hare  gained  from  clemency  and 
justice.  They  addressed  themaelves  to  a  free  and  an  abased 
people,  spnrned  the  authority  of  a  cruel  yoke,  and  with  an 
impetuosity  and  vehemence  that  were  sometimes  excessive, 
trampled  upon  the  rites  and  institutions  of  the  church  of 
Bome.  To  quell  these  tumults  a  powerful  army  was  sent 
firom  Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  whose 
sanguinary  proceedings  and  horrid  barbarity  kindled  that 
long  and  bloody  war  which  terminated  in  the  republican 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  was  the  heroic 
conduct  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  seconded  by  assist- 
ance from  England  and  France,  that  delivered  these  Pro- 
vinces from  the  Spanish  yoke.  This  valiant  Prince  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  A.  D.  1584.  His  murderer  con- 
fessed that  he  was  instigated  to  destroy  him  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  "  assured  him  that  if  he  died  in  the  attempt  he  should 
be  placed  among  the  martyrs.^ 

The  confession  of  &ith  of  the  Low  Countries,  commonly 
called  the  Belgic  Confession,  was  published  in  the  year 
1563.  It  accords  with  the  confessions  of  the  other  reformed 
churches,  establishing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government, 
and  embracing  all  those  points  of  doctrine  which  have  usu- 
ally been  denominated  Calvinidtic.  It  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  several  Synods,  and  by  repeated  acts  of  the  states. 
Other  sects  were  tolerated,  not  excepting  the  Papists,  so  that 
there  was  really  more  Christian  liberty  in  Holland  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe ;  but  the  established  religion 
was  that  of  the  reformed  churches,  as  set  forth  in  the  con- 
fession to  which  we  have  referred.  Great  harmony  pre- 
vailed in  these  churches,  from  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  attempts 
were  first  made  to  disturb  their  peace,  by  certain  proselytes 
from  Popery ;  but  these  were  easily  repressed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Synods. 

A  more  formidable  assault  was  now  to  be  made,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  shall  briefly  detail.  Our  principal 
authority  is  the  history  before  us,  which  was  drawn  up  and 
publish^  by  the  authority  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
States  General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  well  as  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  itself  and  refers,  in  every  part,  to  the  public 
records  of  the  transactions  in  question.    We  have  consulted 
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tiaOy  and  compared,  at  every  step,  Brandt^a  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries,  Hale's  and  Balcanquall's 
Letters  and  Expresses  concerning  the  Synod  of  Dort,  together 
with  such  other  sources  of  information  as  could  be  obtained, 
and  as  seemed  to  be  necessary. 

James  Hermanson  (commonly  called  Arminius)  was  bom 
at  Oudewater,  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1560.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  while  at  school  at  Marpurg,  his  native  town  was  pil- 
laged by  the  Spaniards,  and  his  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  were  inhumanly  slain. 
From  Marpurg  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  passed  through  the 
university  then  recently  established  at  that  place.  We  next 
find  him  at  Geneva,  attending  the  lectures  of  Theodore 
Beza;  and  then  at  Basle,  where  he  was  offered  a  doctorate 
in  theol(^y,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two.  He  left  Swit- 
zerland  for  Italy,  from  which  country  he  returned  after  a 
few  months,  under  the  unfounded  imputation  of  having 
abjured  the  reformed  religion,  and  beconnd  a  Papist  He 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1588| 
m  which  situation  he  continued  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

During  his  ministry  at  Amsterdam,  the  religious  views  of 
Arminius  underwent  an  important  change.  While  prepar- 
ing to  refute  a  work  in  opposition  to  the  then  commonly 
received  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  views  he  was  intending  to  expose,  and  carried  them  even 
further  than  the  author  he  was  examining.  He  renounced 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  of  particular  election  and 
atonement,  and  of  irresistible  grace,^  and  held  that  none  are 
chosen  to  eternal  life  but  in  consequence  of  foreseen  faith 
and  holiness.  This  change  in  his  sentiments  excited  atten- 
tion and  opposition ;  but  by  prudent  management,  and  the 
concurring  authority  of  the  magistrates,  he  was  enabled  to 
retain  his  place. 

In  the  year  1603  Arminius  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
'  learned  Junius  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Leyden.  This  appointment  was  opposed  by  many  of  the 
clergy  on  account  of  the  suspicions  which  rested  upon  him 
as  to  the  soundness  of  his  faith ;  but  having  abjured  the 
errors  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  ^^ promised  that  he 
vxmld  teach  nothing  which  differed  from  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  churches^  he  was  admitted  to  the  professorship."    So 
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much  in  earnest  was  he  at  this  time,  to  clear  himself  of  the 
suspicion  of  heresy,  that  he  is  said  to  have  defended,  in  his 
public  disputations,  the  principal  articles  of  the  Oalvinistic 
fiiith* 

He  had  not  been  long,  however,  in  his  new  employment, 
when  it  was  ascertained  "  that  he  privately  attacked  some  of 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  reformed  churches,  cast  doubt 
upon  them,  and  rendered  them  suspected  by  his  scholars." 
His  learning  and  eloquence  procured  him  converts  among 
the  Belgic  pastors  and  students;  but  this  excited,  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  the  displeasure  of  some  of  his  brethren. 
Application  was  first  made  privately  to  Arminius  to  state 
his  objections  to  the  received  doctrines  in  a  friendly  confer- 
ence ;  but  he  declined  the  proposal.  A  complaint  was  then 
preferred  by  the  Classis  of  Dort  to  the  Synod  of  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Holland.  To  escape  from  this,  Arminius 
procured  a  testimonial  from  some  of  his  colleagues,  in  which 
it  was  declaredly  "  that  indeed  more  things  were  disputed 
among  the  students  than  was  agreeable  to  them ;  but  that 
among  the  professors  there  was  no  dissension  in  respect  to 
fundamentals."  The  Synod,  however,  were  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. They  required  that  the  professors  should  publicly 
disavow  the  opinions  imputed  to  them,  and  that  all  the  pastors 
should  testify  their  consent  in  doctrine,  by  subscribing  the 
received  confession  and  catechism. 

As  this  requirement  was  not  fulfilled,  the  opposers  of 
Arminius  petitioned  the  States  General  to  convene  a  Na- 
tional Synod,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  religious  diiSfer- 
ences.  To  this  the  States  General  agreed,  declaring,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  that  body  wished  to  add,  as  the  condition 
of  such  an  assembly,  that  '*  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the 
established  confession  and  catechism  f^  a  clause  indicating  the 
conviction  of  those  who  supported  it,  that  the  symbols  of 
the  church  needed  revising,  and  that  the  new  opinions  were 
not  consonant  to  established  doctrines.  A  convention  was 
held  preparatory  to  the  proposed  National  Synod ;  but  the 
Bontiments  of  the  respective  partisans  were  so  opposed  to 


*  TTiif  be  did  dontrftry  to  his  own  opinioni^  m  John  Coninii^  one  of  his 
lollowev%  oonliMMiL    SeeSeo^p^lS. 
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each  other  that  nothing  oould  be  done.  In  this  convention 
Anninius  and  his  followers  were  requested,  "with  the  strong- 
est obtestation,"  to  state  to  the  other  professors  and  pastors 
their  objections  to  the  confession  and  catechism ;  a  promise  ^ 
being  added  that  they  would  endeavor  fully  to  satisfy  them, 
and  that  nothing  to  their  disadvantage  should  be  conmiuni- 
cated  beyond  the  place  where  they  then  were  assembled ; 
but  Arminius  could  not  be  induced  to  comply  with  this 
request 

Having  failed  in  this  first  attempt  to  obtain  a  national 
synod,  the  project  of  a  provincial  synod  of  the  churches  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  was  next  resorted  to.  To  avoid 
this  Arminius  petitioned  the  States  General  that  cognizance 
^ould  be  taken  of  his  cause  by  the  lay  counsellors  of  the 
supreme  court  His  request  was  granted ;  and  a  conference 
between  him  and  Gromarus,  his  colleague  and  principal 
opposer,  was  accordingly  held  in  presence  of  the  counciL 
The  result  was  a  report  to  the  States  General  that  "  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  professors  was  not  of  much  import- 
ance, but  regarded  some  subtle  disputes  about  predestination, 
which  might  be  safely  merged  in  a  mutual  toleration." 

Both  parties,  however,  continued  to  pursue  their  respect- 
ive plans  as  before ;  the  Arminians  refusing  to  state  their 
objections  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church,  and 
endeavoring  to  avoid  or  postpone  all  ecclesiastical  assemblies 
for  the  discussion  of  disputed  points,  while  the  opposite  party 
were  as  earnestly  striving  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision. 

In  the  year  1608  Arminius  found  himself  compelled  to 
state  his  opinions.*  This  he  did  at  considerable  length,  in 
his  famous  Declaratw  before  the  states  of  Holland.  He 
made  a  similar  statement  in  a  second  conference  with  Goma- 
rus,  in  the  convention  of  the  States  General,  early  in  the 
following  year.  At  this  time  he  complained  of  ill  health, 
and  in  October,  1609,  he  died. 

The  disputes  which  he    had  originated  in  the    Belgic 


*  In  the  Synod  of  South  Holland,  held  in  1608,  Arminius  and  hia  followers 
were  enjoined  to  make  known  their  objections  to  the  received  doctrines 
within  the  space  of  one  month,  "under  penalty  of  incurring  the  ecclesiastical 
censure  against  the  contumacious.**  It  was  to  escape  this  censure  that  he 
published,  soon  after,  his  Deelaratio  before  the  States. 
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churches  did  not^  howerer,  die  with  him.  Thej  continued 
to  be  agitated  with  nnabated  yiolenoe.  The  followers  of 
Arminios,  when  their  leader  had  been  drawn  from  his  con- 
cealment^ and  had  consented  to  make  a  public  declaration 
of  his  views,  became  exceedingly  bold  and  open  in  their 
objections  to  the  established  £uth.  They  are  represented 
as  ''  de&ming  the  received  doctrines  with  horrible  calum- 
nies, and  as  raging  furiously  (debacchart)  against  them.'' 

In  the  year  1610,  the  leading  Arminians  entered  into  a 
formal  confsderaey^  and  thus  became  an  organized  body. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  they  presented  to  the  States  of  Hol- 
land their  celebrated  remoristrance^  from  which  they  were 
afterwards  called  Benumstrants.  This  remonstrance  con- 
tained their  objections  to  the  received  doctrines,  under  five 
heads,  commonly  called  the  five  points  of  Calvinism ;  also 
an  exhibition  of  their  own  views,  in  five  articles,  oflen  re- 
ferred to  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  controversy.  They 
succeeded  in  procuring  an  injunction  from  the  States  of 
Holland  that  nothing  further  should  be  enjoined  upon 
tiiaological  students,  relating  to  the  subjects  of  predestina- 
tion and  grace,  than  what  was  expressed  in  the  articles  of 
their  remonstrance. 

Emboldened  by  the  magistrates,  many  of  whom  were  un- 
derstood to  fiivor  their  cause,  the  IlenK>n8trants  now  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence.  To  quote  from  the  history 
before  us,  ^  They  labored  assiduously,  with  all  their  powers, 
tiiat  the  pastors,  who  especially  resisted  their  attempts, 
should  be  not  only  ejected  from  their  churches,  but  banished 
fiK>m  the  cities;  and  that  on  all  the  churches  which  were 
without  pastors,  even  when  reluctant  and  struggling  against 
it|  those  should  be  obtruded,  who  were  addicted  to  their 
own  opinions;  all  others  being  excluded  wherever  they 
were  able,  though  lawfully  sought  out  and  called  by  the 
churches.'' 

In  some  places,  persons  under  the  influence  of  the  Be- 
monstrants — those  lovers  of  toleration — had  recourse  to 
arms.  The  lawful  magistrates  were  compelled  to  resign ; 
and  pastors  of  churches  were  not  only  deposed,  but  driven 
out  of  the  cities.  In  this  way,  Cornelius  Gezelius,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Rotterdam,  was  deprived  of  his  ministry, 
and  banished  from  the  city  by  the  victors. 
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In  the  year  1613,  SDother  conference  was  held  at  Delfl^ 
in  hope  of  accommodating  existing  differences ;  but  nothing 
effectual  was  aecomplishedt  The  Bemonstrants  were  violent 
for  toleration^  inosting  tl^it  the  points  in  dispute  were  of 
small  importance,  and  mighl^  be  mutually  overlooked.*  To 
promote  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  a  formula  of 
toleration  was  drawn  up,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  oomr 
pel  subscription  to  it  by  force  of  law.  A  decree  in  &vor  of 
toleration  was  passed  in  the  States  of  Holland,  which  the 
pastors  were  ^  commanded  to  obey  without  any  contradic- 
tion.^ And  that  they  might  the  more  easily  prefer  those 
who  were  attached  to  their  party,  to  the  ministry  of  the 
churches,  they  effiscted  anoti^r  decree,  taking  the  choice  of 
pastor,  in  great  measure,  £rom  the  church,  and  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  painful  to  add  that 
the  learned  Grotius,  at  this  time  Pensionary  of  Botterdam, 
was  a  principal  instrument  in  these  violent  measures,  and 
afterwards  published  an  apology  for  them. 

The  attempt  to  impose  pastors  upon  the  churches  by  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  was  followed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  with  division  and  strife.  The  churches  refused,  in 
most  instances,  to  receive  such  pastors,  separations  ensued, 
and  the  separatists  were  severely  persecuted.  And  when 
these  godly  men— oppressed  with  fines,  prisons,  and  banish- 
ment— ^appealed,  to  the  supreme  court  for  relief,  and  the 
senators  of  the  supreme  cpurt  attempted  to  succor  them,  the 
Remonstrants  obtaineid,  through  the  advocate  of  Holland 
(Barneveldt),  that  an  interdict  should  be  laid  on  the  court 
from  protecting  them. 

In  the  year  1617,  the  necessity  for  a  national  synod  began 
to  be  generally  felt  and  acknowledged.  It  was  earnestly 
recoihmended  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  by  several 
foreign  princes,  particularly  by  James  I.  of  England.  It 
was  as  earnestly  apposed,  however,  by  the  Bemonstrants, 
who,  when  they  ^und  that  by  no  persuasion  or  manage- 
ment they  should  be  able  to  prevent  it,  had  the  madness  to 


*  At  other  times,  thej  represented  these  points  as  of  verj  great  import 
anee ;  affirming  that  the  views  of  their  opponents  *'  subyerted  the  gospel, 
hindered  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  overturned  the  foundations  not  onlj 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  of  all  religion." 
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excite  the  people  to  arms.  *'  The  ralers  of  some  eities, 
having  fonned  a  conspiracj,  decreed  to  levy  soldiers,  who 
should  be  bound  by  oath,  neither  to  the  States  Gkneral  nor 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  to  themselves  alone,  for  the 
defence  of  the  cause  of  the  Bemonstrants,  and  of  their  own 
authority.  This  was  done  at  Utrecht,  at  Haerlem,  at  Ley- 
den,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Gouda,  at  Horn,  and  in  other  places ; 
the  Bemonstrants  instigating  the  ralers  of  the  cities  to  this, 
as  may  be  clearly  proved  by  divers  of  their  letters,  which 
afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  States."  Grotius  and 
Hoogerbeets  were  at  Utrecht,  endeavoring  to  excite  the 
people,  and  put  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  against  it.  He  succeeded  in  taking 
it,  and  these  two  men  were  sent  to  prison,  where  Barneveldt 
was  already  confined. 

These  events  only  served  to  show  nK»*e  clearly  the  neces- 
sity of  a  national  synod,  and  to  hasten  its  approach.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  decreed  that  the  synod  should  be  holden  at 
Dordrecht  (Dort)  in  November,  1618. 

At  this  celebrated  synod — ^the  only  one  approximating  to 
the  charaetOT  of  a  general  synod  of  the  reformed  churches — 
there  were  delegates  present,  not  only  firom  the  united  pro- 
vinces, but  from  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Hesse^ 
Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate.  The  foreign 
divines  present  were  twenty-eight ;  those  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  thirty-six,  besides  five  professors  and  twenty 
elders.  The  synod  was  organized  November  13,  and  con- 
tinued by  adjournments  until  May  29,  having  held  in  all 
180  sessions.  John  Bogerman  was  moderator,  and  Sebastian 
Damman  and  Festus  Hommius  secretaries.  Commissioners 
of  the  States  were  present  at  all  the  sessions,  of  whom 
Daniel  Heinsius  was  secretary.  The  following  oath  was 
taken  by  all  the  members :  ''  I  promise  before  God,  in  whom 
I  believe  and  whom  I  worship,  as  being  present  in  this 
place,  and  as  being  the  seardier  of  hearts,  that  during  the 
course  of  affairs  in  this  synod,  wbidi  will  examine  and 
decide,  not  only  the  five  points,  and  all  the  difficulties  result- 
ing firom  them,  but  also  any  other  doctrine,  I  will  use  no 
human  writing,  but  only  the  word  of  Oody  wbieh  is  an  infiil- 
lible  rule  of  fSuth.  And  during  all  these  discussions,  I  will 
aim  alone  at  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  churchy  and 
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especially  the  preseryation  of  purity  of  doctrine.  Thus  help 
me,  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  I  beseech  him  to  assist  me  with 
his  Holy  Spirit." 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sessions,  thirteen  of 
the  principal  Bemonstrant  divines  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear, and  defend  their  cause  before  the  synod.  While  wait- 
ing for  these,  the  synod  took  measures  for  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Dutch  language,  and  discussed  other 
important  subjects,  such  as  the  baptizing  and  catechizing  of 
children. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  Bemonstrants  who  had  been 
summoned,  appeared  in  the  assembly.  They  protested 
against  the  authority  of  the  synod,  and  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge its  members  as  their  judges.  Their  protest  was  over- 
ruled by  the  foreign  divines,  and  they  were  required  to  pre- 
pare for  their  examination  and  defence.  Afler  much  debate 
respecting  the  order  of  considering  the  disputed  subjects — 
the  Bemonstrants  wishing  to  commence  the  discussion  by 
examining  and  refuting  the  sentiments  of  their  adversaries, 
but  their  judges  deciding  that  they  must  first  explain  and 
prove  their  own  doctrines,  and  neither  party  being  disposed' 
to  yield — on  the  14th  of  January,  1619,  the  Bemonstrants 
were  dismissed  from  the  assembly.  The  question  of  their 
dismission  was  submitted  to  the  foreign  divines,  and  by 
them  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  They  had  liberty, 
however,  to  transmit  in  writing  whatever  they  pleased,  with 
a  view  to  explain  or  defend  their  doctrines — a  liberty  of 
which  they  largely  availed  themselves.* 

In  the  absence  of  the  Bemonstrants,  the  synod  proceeded 
to  gather  their  sentiments  from  their  papers  and  books,  and 
to  judge  of  them  from  what  they  had  published.  The  busi- 
ness now  proceeded  with  as  much  harmony,  perhaps,  as  was 
consistent  with  a  full  liberty  of  thought  and  remark,  and 
with  as  much  dispatch  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  things  were  done.    At  length,  the  several 


*  February  7,  the  Remonstrants  presented  to  the  synod  a  manuscript  in 
defence  of  their  first  and  second  articles,  consisting  of  204  sheeta.  February 
16,  they  presented  another,  explaining  their  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articles^ 
consisting  of  60  sheeta  February  26,  they  presented  a  third,  consisting  of 
80  sheeta.  March  19,  they  presented  a  fourth,  consisting  of  S38  sheets.  As- 
luredly,  they  had  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  a  hearing. 
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aiticleB  of  tbe  Remonstrants  were  examined  and  refiited, 
the  canons  of  the  8jno4  were  prepared,  and  on  the  23d  of 
April  were  subscribed  by  all  the  members.  The  sentence 
passed  upon  the  Remonstrants,  by  which  they  were  "de- 
prived of  their  ministerial  and  academical  functions,"  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  foreign  divines,  as  they  would  not  be 
seen  passing  sentence  upon  the  subjects  of  another  State. 

By  request  of  the  civilians  present — the  Commissioners 
of  the  States — ^the'  synod  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
confession  and  catechism  of  th^  Belgic  churches ;  and  both 
symbols,  so  £ur  as  relates  to  doctrine,  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved.  When  these  things  were  done,  the  foreign  divines 
took  their  leave ;  after  which  the  synod  continued  to  meet 
for  several  weeks,  to  transact  business  of  a  more  private 
nature.    The  sessions  closed,  as  before  stated,  May  29, 1619. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  Remonstrants  and 
Galvinists,  on  which  the  synod  of  Dort  adjudicated,  were 
the  Divine  predestination,  the  extent  of  man's  redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  nature  of  human  corruption  and 
of  conversion  to  Ood,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  an  extended  view  of  the  sen- 
timents held  by  the  contending  parties  touching  these  points. 
We  shall  merely  state,  and  that  in  the  briefest  manner,  the 
leading  opinions  asserted  by  the  synod. 

The  decree  of  election  is  affirmed  to  be  absolute^  that  is, 
not  conditioned  on  foreseen  faith  and  holiness,  and  the  fruits 
of  election,  such  as '  repentance,  fedth,  love  to  God,  and  obe- 
dience to  his  commandments,  the  only  ground  on  which  it 
can  be  assumed.  The  pretention  or  reprobation  of  the  non- 
elect  is  also  distinctly  acknowledged.  '  The  atonement  of 
Christ  is  said  to  be  universal  as  to  its  sufficiency,  though 
limited  in  its  saving  application.  On  the  ground  of  it,  all 
are  sincerely  invited  to  come  to  Christ  They  are  com- 
manded to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel  The  unbelief  of 
men  is  declared  to  proceed  from  their  own  &ult.  Faith  and 
repentance,  which  are  the  gifts  of  God,  are  bestowed  on  the 
elect,  and  on  them  only ;  and  yet  the  grace  of  the  Divine 
Spirit^  in  imparting  these  gifts,  does  not  operate  in  a  violent 
or  compulsory  mannei^,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  man,  illuminating  the  understanding,  and  effectu- 
ally inclining  the  will'   Also  true  believers  are  said  to  be 
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preserved  by  the  power  of  God,  througli  fiudi  unto  eternal 

life. 

At  the  close  of  each  of  the  preceding  articles  is  annexed 
a  condemnation  of  the  opposite  errors,  comprising  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  Sooinian  and  Pelagian  heresies. 

The  synod  solemnly  renounced  those  absurd  and  impious 
consequences,  which  were  so  commonly  urged  against  the 
doctrines  which  they  had  unfolded,  and  earnestly  exhorted 
the  pastors  under  their  authority  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
sentiments  and  language  of  Scripture,  and  carefully  avoid 
every  expression  which  might  appear  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
its  genuine  meaning. 

Bespecting  these  articles  of  the  synod,  the  venerable 
Thomas  Scott  observes :  "  Fewer  things  appear  to  me  to  be 
unscriptural  in  them,  than  in  almost  any  human  composition 
which  I  have  read  upon  the  subject."  Again  he  says: 
"  The  doctrines  of  Scriptural  Christianity  are  here  so  stated 
and  explained,  as  to  coincide  with  the  strictest  practical 
views  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  so  as  greatly  to  encourage 
and  promote  genuine  holiness,  considered  in  its  most  ex- 
panded nature,  and  in  its  effects  upon  all  our  tempers,  affec- 
tions, words,  and  actions,  in  relation  to  God  and  to  all  man- 
kind." Mr.  Scott  further  speaks  of  the  "  holy,  guarded, 
and  reverential  manner  in  which  the  divines  of  this  repro- 
bated synod  stated  and  explained  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, compared  with  the  superficial,  incautious,  and  often 
unholy  and  presumptuous  manner  of  too  many  6f  the  pre- 
sent day." 

Perhaps  no  religious  convocation  has  been  so  perpetually 
traduced,  and  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  enemies,  as  the  Synod  of  Dort.  We  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  gross  perversion  of  its  articles,  under 
the  name  of  an  abridgment,  by  Daniel  Tilenus.  This  pre- 
tended abridgment  was  copied  by  Heylin,  and  by  him  sent 
abroad  to  do  its  mischief,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  We  will 
not  copy  this  miserable  paper ;  but  we  will  give  the  brief 
but  pointed  testimony  of  Mr.  Scott  in  regard  to  it :  *'  I  have 
long  been  aware,"  says  this  venerable  man,  "that  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun  ;  that  speaking  all  lifidnner  of 
evil  falsely  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  no  exception  to  this 
role;  and  that  misrepresentation  and  slandering  the  men 
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called  Calvinists  has  been  very  general,  ever  since  that  tenn 
was  invented.  But  I  own  that  /  never  before  met  with  so 
gross,  so  barefaced,  and  inexcusable  a  misrepresentation  as  this, 
in  all  my  studies  of  modem  controversy.  It  can  only  be  equalled 
by  the  false  testimony  borne  against  Jesus  and  his  Apostles^ 
by  their  enemies,  as  recorded  "  in  holy  writ" 

Other  instances,  not  at  all  more  justifiable,  might  be  easily 
adduced.  Without  stopping  to  refute  the  slanderous  insinu- 
ation of  Brandt,  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  synod 
were  frequently  intoxicated  with  Ehenish  wine ;  how  often 
is  it  represented  that  the  synod  was  convened  by  a  mere 
faction,  and  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Scott  remarks  as 
follows :  "It  seems  undeniable  that  it  had  become  the  gene- 
ral and  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  different  States  in 
the  confederated  provinces,  that  such  a  national  synod  as 
the  Calvinists  had'always  urgently  requested  was  absolutely 
needful ;  and  that  the  Bemonstrants  and  their  party  could 
no  longer  resist  this  prevailing  sentiment.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  clear,  than  that  all  parties,  except  the  zealous 
Remonstrants,  regarded  a  national  synod  as  the  proper  and 
only  effectual  way  of  terminating  the  religious  disturbances ; 
a  method,  not  only  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Christians 
in  every  age,  but  enjoined  by  God  himself." 

The  members  of  the  synod,  it  has  been  said,  "  were  actu- 
ated only  by  the  spirit  of  theological  hatred  and  contention  ;" 
and  hence  "  their  opinions  are  deserving  only  of  contempt 
and  reprobation."  "  Now  this,"  says  the  London  Christian 
Observer,  **  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  we  think  no  can- 
did person,  whatever  may  be  his  sentiments  on  the  contro- 
verted points,  can  fail  of  doing  justice  to  the  apparent  piety 
and  holiness  which  characterize  all  their  proceedings.  Even 
allowing  them  to  be  erroneous,  there  seems  to  be  no  just 
ground  for  accusing  them  of  inveterate  malice.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  Belgic  pastors  should  be  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  opinions  which  threatened  to  overturn  their 
whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  well  as  of  reli- 
gious doctrine,  and  that  they  should  conscientiously  endea- 
vor to  resist  and  suppress  them." 

It  has  been  represented  that  not  a  few  of  the  foreign  mem- 
bers were  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  and 
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regretted  exceedingly  that  they  had  been  there.  One  of 
them  in  particular  is  quoted  as  exclaiming,  "0  Dort!  DortI 
would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  thee  I"  The  individual  re- 
ported to  have  used  these  words  was  Martinius  of  Bremen, — 
a  man  who  occasioned  no  little  trouble  in  the  synod,  and 
whom  Brandt  claimed  as  "a  downright  Arminian.''  He 
kept  up  a  secret  intercourse  with  the  Bemonstrants  during 
the  sessions,  and  was  evidently  more  in  their  interest  than 
in  that  of  the  brethren  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The 
declaration  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Hall,  one  of  the  deputies 
from  England,  has  not  been  so  frequently  quoted  as  that  of 
Martinius.  Upon  leaving  the  synod  before  its  close  (which 
he  was  obliged  to  do  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health) 
he  said,  ''  There  is  no  place  upon  the  earth  so  like  heaven 
as  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  none  where  I  should  be  more 
willing  to  dwell."* 

It  is  intimated  by  Goodwin,  in  his  "Bedemption  Be- 
deemed,"  that  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  were  bound 
by  a  secret  oath,  before  entering  on  their  work;  to  condenm 
the  Bemonstrants.  But  this  slanderous  accusation.  Bishop 
Hall,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  indignantly  repelled,  declaring 
that  no  oath  was  ever  taken  by  the  members,  or  required  of 
them,  except  that  which  we  have  given  on  a  previous  page. 

Among  other  things  charged  to  the  synod  are  the  impri- 
sonment of  Grotius  and  Hoogerbeets,  and  the  execution  of 
Bameveldt.  But  all  these  men  were  imprisoned  before  the 
assembling  of  the  synod,  and  their  arrest  and  sentence  were 
occasioned  rather  by  political  than  religious  considerations. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  concerned  in  the 
religious  disputes  of  the  day,  or  that  political  measures  grow- 
ing out  of  these  disputes  may  not  have  been  the  means  of 
their  overthrow.  The  fact  is,  they  were  in  a  different  party 
of  the  State  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  regarded  them  as 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  the  Provinces, 
and  as  laboring  to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion.  Hence  his 
desire  to  take  them  out  of  the  way.  How  far  they  were 
guilty  of  all  that  was  alleged  against  them  we  pretend  not 
to  say.    At  any  rate  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  did  not 


*  Brandt  eharaeteiistieally  insinaatefl  that  '*  under  pretena  of  indiBpontion 
Hall  eonninglj  got  awaj." 
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convene  until  months  after  their  arrest,  oould  have  had  no 
concern  in  their  imprisonment. 

The  reasons  why  this  synod  has  been  misrepresented  and 
slandered  in  the  manner  here  pointed  out,  are  not  difficult  to 
be  conceived.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  truth  to  be  reproached  and  slandered  by 
the  world.  And  more  especially  is  this  to  be  expected  when 
the  servants  of  Ood  furnish  some  occasion  (as  in  this  instance 
we  think  they  did)  to  their  enemies  to  speak  reproachfully. 
In  the  heated,  excited  state  of  feeling  existing  among  the 
dergy  of  the  United  Provinces  at  the  time  of  the  synod,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  meet  and  discuss  points 
of  difference  in  a  perfectly  unexceptionable  manner.  Things, 
it  might  be  expected,  would  be  said  and  done  which  would 
pot  bear  the  scrutiny  of  impartial  eyes  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  two  centuries  from  the  scene  of  action.  That  such  things 
were  said  and  done  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  we  shall  by  no 
means  deny.  In  most  instances,  however,  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  a  few  heated  individuals,  rather  than  to  the 
whole  body ;  or  they  are  to  be  resolved  into  the  spirit  and 
customs  of  the  age,  and  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  as  they  are,  however, 
they  have  furnished  occasion  to  liberalists  and  infidels,  in 
every  succeeding  generation  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  synod  and  its  measures. 

It  will  be  evident  to  all  who  carefully  examine  the  articles 
of  the  synod,  that  too  much  is  attempt^  in  them.  As  a  for- 
mula of  faith  to  be  authoritatively  enjoined,  they  go  too 
much  into  the  minutioe  of  doctrine,  and  into  explanations 
which  might  more  properly  be  left  to  the  direction  of  indi- 
viduals. As  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  ''  The  very  exactness  and 
particularity  into  which  Scriptund  doctrine  is  branched  out 
and  errors  reprobated,  powerfully  counteracted  the  intended 
effect,  and  more  than  anything  else,  or  all  things  combined, 
tend^  to  bring  upon  the  synod  such  decided  but  unmerited 
reproach  and  odium." 

Another  thing  which  brought  reproach  on  the  synod  wits 
the  rigorous  treatment  with  which  its  decisions  were  followed 
up  by  the  civil  power.  The  sentence  of  the  synod  merely 
deprived  the  Bemonstrants  of  their  ministerial  and  academi- 
cal fimctionfl  until  they  should  renounce  their  errors  and  be 
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willing  to  return  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  But  on  their 
refusing  to  desist  from  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  they  were 
ordered,  by  the  authority  of  the  States,  into  immediate  exile. 
Their  assemblies  were  suppressed ;  and  in  some  instances, 
when  found  assembled  in  disobedience  to  the  Taws,  they  were 
dispereed  by  force  of  arms,  and  their  leaders  punished  with 
fines  and  imprisonment  It  is  painful  to  record  proceedings 
so  disgraceful  as  these,  and  so  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  They  are  not,  indeed,  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
synod ;  and  they  were  but  a  retribution  upon  the  Remon- 
strants of  the  same  treatment  which  they  began  to  visit  upon 
the  Calvinists  before  the  synod  was  convened.  Still,  they 
were  disgraceful  to  their  authors,  and  offensive  in  the  sight 
of  Ood,  and  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gion, and  made  the  occasion  of  reproach. 

The  reproach  which  has  fallen  upon  the  Synod  of  Dort 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  from  the  £act  that  so  many 
men  of  learning  and  influence, — historians,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  professors,  such  as  Grotius,  Yossius,  Bertius, 
Episcopius,  Le  Clerc,  Brandt,  Limborch,  Gasaubon,  Heylin, 
4c.,  Ac, — were  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  its  adversa- 
ries. Men  such  as  these  would  be  able  to  bring  reproach 
upon  any  cause  to  which  they  were  decidedly  and  conscien- 
tiously opposed ;  while  the  weight  of  their  names  has  given 
currency  and  influence  to  their  works,  and  carried  them  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  earth. 

To  all  this  it  must  be  added,  that  soon  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  Arminianism  in  Holland,  the  established  clergy  be- 
gan to  dispute  among  themselves.  These  were  the  Cocceians, 
theVoetians,  the  Boellians,  theYeschorists,  and  the  Hattem- 
ists,— followers  of  different  leaders  whose  names  are  now 
almost  forgotten,  but  who  created  not  a  little  disturbance  in 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  withdrew  attention  from 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  misrepresenting  and  defaming 
their  brethren  before  the  world. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  and  tendency  of 
those  errors  which  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  convened  to  ex- 
amine, this  discussion  will  be  concluded* 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Arminius  ever  disclosed  very 
publicly  all  his  objections  to  the  established  religion  of  his 
country.    The  disclosure^  which  he  made  were  literally 
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wrung  from  him ;  and  in  all  probability  they  were  not  more 
full  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  He  showed  him- 
self capable  of  concealing  his  sentiments  at  the  time  of  his 
accepting  the  professorship  at  Leyden ;  and  similar  evasions 
were  charged* upon  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  pub- 
licly declared  to  have  departed  from  the  doctrines  of  his 
church,  not  only  on  the  five  points,  so  called,  but  in  respect 
to  "justification,  original  sin,  the  providence  of  God,  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  -the  perfection  of  man  in  this  life,  the 
assurance  of  salvation,  and  some  other  subjects,"  and  to 
teach  differently  in  private  from  what  he  did  in  public.  In  his 
Declaratio  he  affirms,  that  on  the  point  of  justification  he  is 
''  not  conscious  of  having  thought  or  said  anything  difierent 
firom  what  the  reformed  churches  believe,."  and  that  he  is 
"  ready  to  subscribe  with  his  own  hand  "  to  the  sentiments  of 
Calvin  on  the  subject  But  in  a  conference  previously  held 
before  the  counsellors  of  the  supreme  court,  Gomar  "pro- 
duced a  writing  of  his,  in  which  he  asserts  that  in  the  justifi- 
cation of  man  before  God  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not 
imputed,  but  that  fidih  itself^  or  the  act  of  believing^  by  the 
gracious  acceptance  of  God,  is  that  righteousness  by  which 
we  are  justified." 

Dr.  Maclaine,  the  translator  of  Mosheim,  who  certainly 
had  no  prejudices  against  Arminius,  expresses  the  following 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  religious  sentiments:  "It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  the  Arminians  who  flourished  before 
the  Synod  of  Dort  were  much  more  sound  in  their  opinions 
and  strict  in  their  morals  than  those  who  lived  afterwards ; 
that  Arminius  himself  only  rejected  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  absolute  decrees,  and  what  he  took  for  its  immediate  con- 
sequences, adopting  in  all  other  points  the  doctrines  received 
in  the  reformed  churches ;  but  that  his  disciples,  and  espe- 
cially Episcopius,  had  totally  transgressed  the  bounds  that 
had  been  set  by  their  master,  and  gone  over  to  the  Pela- 
gians, and  even  to  the  Socinians.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  opi- 
nion commonly  entertained  concerning  this  matter.  But  it 
appears  evident  to  me  that  Arminius  himself  had  laid  the 
plan  of  that  theological  system  whichj  in  after  times,  was  em- 
braced  by  his  foUowers  ;  that  he  had  instilled  the  main  prind* 
pies  of  it  into  their  minds;  and  that  these  latter,  and  especially 
Episcopius,  did  really  no  more  than  bring  this  plan  to  a 
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greater  degree  of  perfection,  and  propagate,  with  more  cou- 
rage and  perspicuity,  the  doctrines  it  contained." 

But  we  are  not  now  so  directly  concerned  with  Arminius 
as  with  his  sunrivors  and  followers,  whose  views  were  can- 
vassed and  censured  in  the  Synod  of  Dort.  It  is  often  said 
that  their  departure  from  the  established  faith  was  limited  to 
the  five  points  insisted  on  in  their  remonstrance  to  the  States. 
But  there  is  evidence  conclusive  that  such  was  not  the  fact 
For  example,  a  toleration  was  offered  them  in  1611,  "  pro- 
vided they  would  renounce  the  errors  of  Soctnianism ;"  but 
(hey  refused  to  accept  it  on  these  terms.  Again,  they  might 
have  secured  a  toleration  in  1613,  provided  they  would  give 
assurances  '*  that  they  thought  differently  from  Ae  reformed 
churches  on  no  otiter  heads  of  doctrine  except  the  Jive  articles 
wniaxned  in  their  remonstrance^  But  such  assurances  they 
refused  to  give.  Here  is  evidence  conclusive  that  tl^  had 
other  objections  to  the  established  faith  besides  those  they 
had  avowed  to  the  States.  Another  proof  to  the  same  point 
is  their  promotion  of  Vorstius  to  the  theological  chair  at 
LeydeA,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Arminius.  Vorstius 
certainly  was  a  concealed  Unitarian,  and  confessed  himself 
to  be  so  near  the  close  of  life. 

The  result  of  the  speculations  of  Arminius  and  his  follow- 
ers is  full  of  instruction  to  the  church.  The  beginnings  of 
error,  like  those  of  strife,  are  "  as  when  one  letteth  out  wa- 
ter." The  stream  may  be  small  and  scarcely  visible  at  first, 
but  it  increases  as  it  runs,  and  its  course  is  ever  downwards. 
Arminius  commenced  with  questioning  the  received  doctrine 
of  predestination.  Pleased  with  his  new  discoveries  he  ven- 
tured on  to  other  topics.  He  was  uniformly  backward  to 
disclose  his  peculiar  sentiments;  and  most  of  the  points 
which  he  publicly  avowed  would  not  be  considered  by  many 
of  the  orthodox  of  this  day  as  essentially  erroneous.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely,  however,  that  he  ever  unfolded  himself 
fully,  except  to  his  pupils  and  particular  friends.  His  dis- 
ciples were  more  bold  and  decided  than  their  master,  and 
pursued  their  speculations  to  much  greater  lengths.  In 
instances  not  a  few,  those  who  began  their  course  Armi- 
nians  ended  it  in  Socinianism  or  infidelity.  So  true  is  the 
maxim  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  "A  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump." 
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On  the  death  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  brother  in  1625,  the  Bemonstrant  exiles  were 
recalled  and  restored  to  &vor.  They  established  congrega- 
tions in  various  places,  and  founded  a  seminary  at  Amster- 
dam, for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  As 
a  sect,  however,  the  Arminians  have  never  been  numerous. 
They  have  prevailed  chiefly  by  mingling  with  other  sects, 
corrupting  their  churches,  and  without  a  change  of  name  or 
form,  bringing  them  over  to  their  views.  In  this  way  the 
originally  Calvinistic  church  of  England  became  Arminian, 
under  the  administration  of  Archbishop  Laud.  The  churches 
of  Switzerland,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland  have  not  &red 
much  better.  Even  the  Puritan  churches  of  New  England 
did  not  wholly  escape.  The  error  was  brought  here  from 
the  parent  country  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  silently 
infec^  many  of  the  churches  of  the  Pilgrims. 

AnRnianism  has  assumed  a  variable  character,  not  only 
in  its  outward  form,  but  in  its  internal,  practical  influence. 
In  the  hands  of  Wesley  and  his  followers,  it  is  warm,  stirring, 
arousing,  and  effective.  It  has  awakened  many  from  the 
sleep  of  sin,  and  brought  them  to  hope  and  trust  in  the 
Saviour.  But  in  other  hands  the  same  general  system  (if  it 
can  be  called  the  same)  is  cold,  formal,  heartless,  inoperative. 
It  incorporates  easily  with  the  world,  sets  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  revivals  of  religion,  and  is  per- 
petually running  down  into  Socinianism  and  infidelity. 


Art.  in. — The  Government  of  God  Vindicated  from 

Dr.  Beecher's  Accusations.* 


BY  THE  editor. 


In  our  former  article  on  Dr.  Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages, 
we  treated  first,  of  some  of  the.  doctrines  of  his  theory  which 


*  The  Ck>nflict  of  Ages,  or  the  Great  Debate  on  the  Moral  Relations  of 
Ck>d  and  Man,  bj  Edward  Beeeher,  D.D.    Boston :  l^ullipe,  Samson  <&  Co 
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he  has  but  partially  developed,  and  that  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  is  but  imperfectly  aware  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
proceeds ;  and  next,  of  its  want  of  proof,  of  its  contradic- 
toriness  to  the  Scriptures,  of  its  unadaptedness  to  the  end 
for  which  he  employs  it,  and  of  the  accusations  which  it 
casts  upon  God. 

in.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  assumption  on 
which  he  predicates  the  necessity  of  his  hypothesis  of  pre- 
existence — that  on  the  supposition  that  man  commences  his 
being  in  this  life,  the  divine  administration  over  him  is  un- 
benevolent  and  unjust — is  a  most  causeless  and  injurious 
impeachment  of  God's  procedure.  Dr.  B.  maintains,  it  will 
be  recollected,  that — 

"  The  priDciples  of  honor  and  of  right  .  •  .  ,  demand  that  Qod 
shall  give  to  all  new-created  beings  original  constitutions,  healthy 
and  well-balanced,  and  tending  decidedly  and  effectually  towards 
good.  To  make  them  either  neutral,  or  with  constitutions  tending 
to  sin,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  honor  and  justice  of 
God,  and  would  invoive  him  in  the  guilt  and  dishonor  of  sin.  More- 
over, God  IS  bound  to  place  new  created  things  [beings]  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  there  shall  be  an  overbalance  of  influeuces  and  ten- 
dencies on  the  side  of  holiness,  and  not  of  sin.  Such  are  the  conceded 
demands  of  the  principles  of  equity  and  honor." — P.  214. 

"  If  in  the  original  constitution  of  any  new  create  mind,  and 
entirely  independent  of  his  knowledge,  desire,  choice,  or  agency, 
there  is  that  which  is  really  sinful  (if  the  idea  were  not  absurd,  and 
the  supposition  were  possible),  and  if  he  had  no  power  to  do  good, 
and  thus  secure  eternal  life,  such  a  creature  would  not  be  treated  by 
the  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  honor  and  right,  nor  would 
he  be  responsible  for  the  sin  so  existing ;  for  he  would  not  be  its 
author,  but  God,  and  for  it  God  would  be  responsible. 

"Still  further:  if  in  the  original  constitution  of  a  new  created 
mind,  anterior  to  his  choice  or  action,  there  is  a  radical  derangement 
or  corruption,  resulting  in  a  powerful  tendency  or  propensity  to  sin, 
certain  to  result  in  ruin,  whilst  at  the  same  time  God  had  the  power 
to  create  it  without  this  derangement  or  corruption,  so  that  its  natu- 
ral and  proper  development  would  tend  towards  eternal  life,  then 
such  a  mind  is  not  dealt  with  rightfully  and  honorably. 

^  He  does  not  and  cannot  decide  with  what  constitutional  powers 
he  shall  exist.  And  yet  nothing  more  vitally  affects  his  prospecta 
for  eternity.  If  his  original  constitution  is  such  that  it  naturally 
tends  towards  evil  with  great  power,  and  thus  creates  a  moral  cer- 
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taintj  of  ruin,  then  existence  is  to  him  no  blessing,  but  a  curse ; 
nor  has  the  Creator  dealt  honorably  or  benevolently  by  him."^ — ^Pp» 
36,  37. 

Yet  God,  he  holds — on  the  supposition  that  this  life  is 
man's  first  existence — ^has  brought  him  into  being  in  this 
condition  of  "radical  derangement  or  corruption,  resulting 
in  a  powerful  tendency  or  propensity  to  sin,"  that  is  '^certain 
to  issue  in  ruin;''  and  that  God,  therefore,  has  not  dealt 
"  rightfully  and  honorably"  by  him,  and  consequently  that 
man  is  "  not  responsible  for  the  sin"  which  he  exerts,  but 
God.  On  the  supposition  that  this  is  man's  first  existence, 
he  asserts  that — 

'*  The  actual  facts  of  this  world  and  of  revelation  are  such  thai 
they  logically  lead  us  to  the  result  that  the  pesent  system  is  inde- 
fensible, and  that  God  does  not  deserve  the  honor,  reverence,  and 
worship  of  his  creatures." — ^P.  217. 

This  is  truly  an  awful  accusation  of  God ;  for  as  Dr.  B.'s 
theory  of  pre-existence  is  demonstrably  not  true,  and  if 
it  were,  could  not  exempt  the  divine  administration  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  objection  which  he  urges  against 
it,  it  follows,  if  his  views  are  correct  respecting  the  dictates 
of  justice  and  the  condition  of  man's  nature,  that  man  is  not 
culpably  an  offender  against  God's  law,  but  that  God  him- 
self is  alone  blamable  for  his  sin,  and  consequently  that  the 
whole  government  of  the  Most  High  is  infinitely  unjust; 
And  thence  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  no  such  work  of 
grace  as  it  is  represented  in  the  word  of  God ;  that  it  caonot, 
therefore,  unless  by  the  grossest  delusion,  be  accepted  as 
such ;  and  if  accepted,  cannot  be  relied  on.  For  if  the  impu- 
tation to  men  of  sin,  and  their  condemnation  on  account  of 
it,  is  altogether  false,  who  can  tell  but  that  the  promise  of 
deliverance  from  its  penalty  may  prove  to  be  an  equal 
« deoeption  and  mockery  ? 

What  the  element  is  in  the  present  condition  of  the  human 
mind  resulting  from  its  fall,  that  on  the  supposition  that  this 
is  its  first  existence,  exempts  it  in  such  a  manner  from 
responsibility  for  its  sins.  Dr.  B.  does  not  clearly  define. 
Much  which  he  says  implies  that  he  regards  it  as  that  state 
generally  which  is  expressed  in  the  orthodox  confessions  in 
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the  doctrine  of  the  fell  and  of  depravity.  If  it  is  that  con- 
dition, howeveri  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  it  does  not  form 
as  complete  an  exculpation  of  men,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  fell  here,  as  it  would  had  their  fall  taken  place  in  a  pre- 
existent  state.  For  if  it  exempts  men  from  the  obligation 
to  obey,  or  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  it  must  be  because  oiF  what 
it  is ;  that  is,  because  it  involves  or  constitutes  a  physical 
disability  which  releases  from  obligation,  precisely  as  the 
loss  of  a  limb  or  a  faculty  releases  from  the  obligation  to 
exercise  it  But  if  the  very  possibility  of  obedience,  so  far 
as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  concerned,  and  thence  the 
basis  of  obligation,  are  in  that  manner  swept  away,  the  mind 
IS  manifestly  as  completely  released  by  it  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  its  sins,  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  fall  in  this  life,  as  it 
would  be  if  it  were  the  consequence  of  a  fall  in  a  pre-exist- 
ent  one.  To  assert  that  it  is  not,  is  to  assert  that  what  is 
held  to  be  an  absolute  disqualification  for  the  responsibilities 
of  a  moral  agent,  is  in  fact  not  a  disqualification  for  them. 
If  the  present  state  of  the  mind  induced  by  its  fall,  can  in 
any  circumstances  exempt  it  from  responsibility  for  its  sins, 
and  transfer  the  blame  of  them  wholly  to  God,  why  does  it 
not  work  that  effect  as  naturally  and  necessarily,  if  it  was 
induced  by  a  fall  in  this  life,  as  it  could  were  it  the  result  of 
a  fall  in  a  previous  existence?  If  the  loss  of  one's  eyes,  by 
destroying  the  possibility,  extinguishes  the  obligation  to  see, 
what  can  be  more  contradictious  and  absurd,  than  to  main- 
tain that  their  extinction  at  this  present  time  does  not  as 
eflectually  annihilate  the  obligation,  as  it  would  had  it  taken 
place  at  any  previous  period?  In  maintaining  this  view  of 
the  present  state  of  the  mind,  Dr.  B.,  accordingly,  completely 
precludes  himself  from  the  result  which  he  attempts  to  gain 
by  his  theory  of  pre-existence ;  for  if  that  state  releases  men 
firom  responsibility  for  their  sins,  it  releases  them  as  effectu- 
ally, if  it  was  produced  by  a  fall  in  a  previous  life,  as  it 
could  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  fall  in  this. 

From  some  of  the  most  important  positions,  however,  whicb 
Dr.  B.  advances,  respecting  the  nature  of  man,  "  the  limitation 
of  divine  power,"  and  the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  most 
wise,  benevolent,  and  energetic  administration  God  can 
exercise,  must  rise  to  efficiency  over  him,  his  views  of  man, 
both  in  his  fallen  and  unfallen  state,  differ,  we  take  it,  very 
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essentially  from  those  of  the  orthodox  generally ;  and  ren- 
der it  quite  mistaken  to  regard  his  profession  of  the  latter  aa 
corroborating  their  truth,  or  yielding  them  any  authority. 
Instead  of  regarding  a  tendency  to  sin  as  having  had  its 
origin,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  aflBirms,  in  the  fall,  he  holds 
that  it  is  an  original  and  necessary  element  of  the  mind 
anterior  to  its  fall ;  and  of  such  strength,  and  lying  in  such 
a  measure  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  divine  influence,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  God,  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
power  and  wisdom,  to  counteract  it,  and  preserve  the  mind 
firom  apostasy.     Thus  he  maintains — 

"That  there  is  a  temporary  limitatioD  of  divine  power,  origin athig 
from  the  limitation  of  finite  capacities  to  comprehend  God  and  his 
ways,  and  a  consequent  liability  in  the  first  generations  of  creatares, 
to  unbelief,  distrust,  and  sin,  involving  a  season  of  suffering  in  God, 
and  requiring  a  fiill  unfolding  of  truth  in  act,  until  God  and  his  sy*- 
tern  shall  be  fully  disclosed,  and  the  occasion  of  unbelief  cease,"  p. 
475.  "A  temporary  limitation  of  divine  power  in  the  eariier  stages 
of  creation,  in  consequence  of  the  liability  of  finite  minds  to  unbe- 
lief and  distrust  of  God,  when  exposed  to  the  trials  which  inevitahly 
pertain  to  an  infinite  system^  and  which  are  necessary  to  their  own 
development  and  perfection^'*  p.  509. 

^*  The  position  that  Gods  power  of  disclosing  himself  and  his  sys- 
tem, and  planSj  to  his  creatures  in  their  earliest  generations  is  limited, 
does  not  diminish,  but  increases  our  ideas  of  the  greatness  of  God ; 
for  his  greatness  is  the  cause  of  the  limitation  in  question.  It  is 
merely  the  inability  of  an  infinite  mind  to  bring  itself  and  its  plans^^ 
down  to  the  level  of  a  finite  mind.  Does  it  exalt  our  ideas  of  God, 
and  show  the  infinite  difference  between  him  and  a  creature,  to  assert 
that  he  can  put  himself  and  all  his  plans  fully  into  the  mind  of  that 
creature  ?  Or  does  it,  on  the  other  hand,  most  exalt  God  to  say  that 
he  is  so  vast  that  no  created  mind  can  fully  comprehend  him  or  his 
plans,  and  that  it  is  beyond  even  his  power  to  destroy  the  infinite 
chasm  that  separates  creator  and  creature  ?  But  simple  and  obvious 
as  is  this  idea  of  the  vastness  of  God  and  his  system,  and  this  con- 
sequent limitation  of  finite  minds,  and  obvious  and  satisfactory  as  is 
the  solution  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  it  furnishes,  still  it  has  been 
much  overlooked.  The  causes  which  have  blinded  so  many  to  it 
are,  the  inconsiderate  ascription  to  God  of  the  unproved  ability  to 
do  all  things  in  a  moral  system  by  naked  power,  without  moral  and 
intellectual  motives ;  want  of  proper  reflection  on  the  disproportion 
between  him  and  created  minds,  and  on  what  is  essential  in  order  to 
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•ct  with  him  in  a  nniversal  sjstem,  and  on  the  discipline  needed  to 
fit  created  minds  for  it,  and  on  the  trial  involved  in  such  discipline ; 
on  the  ease  with  which  a  heing  so  vast,  in  the  execution  of  his  plans 
which  are  infinite  and  for  eternity,  may  be  misunderstood,  and  on 
the  immediate  and  fatal  effects  of  a  loss  of  confidence  in  God.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  that  if  the  very  greatness  of 
God,  and  the  necessary  limitation  of  all,  even  the  highest  created 
minds,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  disclose  fully  either  himself 
or  his  plans  to  them,  then  that  be  must  try  them  by  acting  in  view 
of  what  he  sees,  not  of  what  they  see ;  that  is,  he  must  act  in  view 
of  considerations  unseen  and  unknown  to  created  minds.  He  dwells 
in  light  to  which  no  created  mind  can  approach,  and  no  eye  has 
seen,  or  ever  will  see,  but  in  an  infinitely  small  degree,  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  full  knowledge  of  God.  But  when  once  these  things 
are  well  considered,  they  disclose  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  one  not  dishonorable  to  God  ;  for  to  annihilate  the  infi- 
nite distance  between  himself  and  a  creature  is  not  in  his  power. 
He  must  act  according  to  his  own  greatness,  and  yet  under  the  limi- 
tations created  by  an  utter  impossibility  of  transmitting  into  a  finite 
mind  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  exists  in  an  infinite  one.  Hence, 
if  he  will  act  with  finite  minds,  on  an  infinite  plan,  he  must  act,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  generations,  with  a  necessary  liability  of  being 
misunderstood ;  and  if  his  ways  are  trying,  of  losing  the  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  he  acts."— Pp.  476,  477.  . 

It  is  apparent  thus,  if  this  representation  is  true,  that  the 
tendency  to  sin,  so  far  from  having  had  its  origin  in  the  fall, 
results  of  necessity  from  the  very  nature  of  new  created 
agents,  and  has  a  predominating  power  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  a  moral  system.  That  this  tendency  is  supposed  to  spring 
firom  an  incapacity  to  comprehend  all  the  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses of  God,  does  not  alter  its  character  or  intercept  it  from 
accomplishing  the  ruin  of  those  in  whom  it  exists.  It  is  as 
insuperable  by  the  power  of  God,  and  as  certainly  works 
the  destruction  of  its  subjects,  as  though  it  were  the  conse- 
quence of  an  eager  appetence,  or  of  a  violent  temptation  from 
without.  His  notion,  thus,  is,  that  new  created  beings  fell 
for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  he  holds  that  they  now  sin 
after  they  have  fallen ;  namely,  because  of  a  liability  and 
tendency  to  unbelief,  distrust,  and  aversion,  excited  by  the 
nature  of  the  trials  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected 
in  order  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  divine  government.     This 
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idea  of  man's  independence  of  Ood,  or  intractableness  under 
the  most  powerful  influence  he  is  able  to  exert,  and  invinci- 
ble tendency  to  sin  by  the  force  of  his  constitution  while 
unfallen,  is  thus  altogether  at  war  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
orthodox  which  Dr.  B.  professes  to  entertain,  and  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 

Another  element  of  the  theory  on  which  he  proceeds  of 
equal  importance,  is  the  doctrine  th^t  God  is  bound  in 
justice  and  goodness  to  exempt  his  creatures,  both  fallen 
and  un£Edlen,  as  far  as  possible,  from  every  instance  and 
measure  of  temptation ;  and  employ  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  preserve  them  from  sin.    He  says : — 

"  Not  only  do  the  demands  of  honor  and  right  forbid  the  Creator 
thus  to  injure  jm  creature  in  his  origioal  constitution,  but  they 
equally  forbid  him  to  place  him  in  circumstances  needlessly  uDfavor- 
able  to  right  conduct,  and  a  proper  development  of  his  powers. 

^  What  benevolent  being,  dealing  with  new  created  minds  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  would  not  feel  bound  to  place  them  under  a  sys- 
tem of  influences  most  favorably  arranged  for  their  highest  good^ 
and  where  all  needless  trials  and  temptations  to  sin  and  ruin 
would  be  avoided  f  Could  any  man  defend  himself  on  any  princi- 
ples of  benevolence,  honor,  or  right,  if  he  did  not  act  on  this  prin- 
ciple ?  And  when  the  great  Creator  is  deciding  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  new  created  immortal  minds  called  into  being  by  his  power, 
i«  it  benevolent,  honorable,  or  right  for  him  to  act  on  any  other  prin- 
dple? 

^^  If  now,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  any  allege  that  God,  for  his 
own  happiness  or  glory,  or  that  of  his  creatures,  may  act  on  other 
principles,  it  is  enough  to  say,  as  before,  that  it  is  not  supposable 
that  a  perfect  being  could  be  made  happy  or  glorious  by  acting  on 
any  other  principles.  The  only  grounds  on  which  God  or  any  of  his 
holy  creatures  can  be  happy  or  glorious,  as  honorable  and  benevolent 
minds,  in  view  of  the  ruin  of  any  others,  are  those  already  stated. 
It  must  appear  that  God  did  not  wrong  them  in  their  original  con- 
stitution, bnt  gave  them  a^  constitution  honorably  manifesting  his 
sincere  good  will  towards  them  as  individuals,  and  tending  towards 
eternal  life.  It  must  also  appear  that  he  did  not  wrong  them  in 
their  situation  and  circumstances,  but  so  placed  them  that  all  things 
were,  on  tl\e  whole,  as  favorably  arranged  for  all  as  possible." — Pp. 
87,  38. 

He  thus  holds  that  Ood  is  bound  by  honor  and  benevo- 
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lence  to  use  all  the  .meaos  in  his  power,  in  every  instanee 
and  in  every  condition,  to  prevent  new  created  intelligences 
from  &lling,  iEtnd  that  to  subject  them,  for  any  reason,  to 
temptations  that  may  be  avoided,  is  infinitely  malevolent. 

The  main  elements  of  his  theory  of  God  and  man  thus  are, 
1.  That  new  created  intelligences  have,  from  the  necessary 
limitations  of  their  capacities,  a  powerful  proclivity  to  dis- 
trust in  GU>d  and  apostasy  from  him.  2.  That  God  has,  as 
their  creator,  but  very  inadequate  means  of  influencing 
them ;  and  is  not  able,  with  all  the  resources  of  his  omnipo- 
tence and  wisdom,  to  preserve  them  from  rebellion.  And 
Sd.  That  he  is,  nevertheless,  bound  in  honor  and  justice  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  sin,  and  cannot, 
without  immeasurable  injustice  and  malevolence,  either  sub- 
ject them,  or  suffer  them  to  be  subjected  by  6thers,  to  any 
temptations  to  evil  that  might  be  avoided.  And  it  is  on 
these  grounds  that  he  maintains,  that  if  this  is  their  first  ex- 
istence, men  are  not  fairly  dealt  by ;  but  that  the  condition 
m  which  they  come  into  being  is  the  work  of  immeasurable 
injustice  and  malignity ;  that  their  subjection  to  a  vast  share 
of  the  temptations  of  life  proceeds  from  the  same  malevo- 
lence ;  and  that  the  blame  of  their  sins,  consequently,  instead 
of  being  theirs,  belongs  wholly  to  God. 

The  whole  basis  on  which  he  founds  the  hypothesis  it  is 
his  object  to  establish  in  his  volume,  is  thus  altogether  arti- 
ficial, at  war  with  the  Divine  perfections,  and  contradictory 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  our  consciousness.  His  deity  is  an 
essentially  different  being  from  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible ; 
his  new  created  moral  agents  are  wholly  different  from  the 
Adam  and  Eve  who  were  the  head  of  our  race ;  and  the 
moral  administration  which  his  notion  of  justice  and  honor 
would  dictate  is  of  a  totally  different  cast  from  that  which 
the  Most  High  is  exercising  over  men.  If  his  views  express 
the  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  God  is 
unequal  to  the  station  which  he  fills,  and  to  the  work  he  has 
attempted  to  accomplish ;  that  his  character  is  infinitely  un- 
like that  which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that  his  government,  instead  of  truth,  righteousness,  and 
benignity,  is  marked,  in  an  awful  degree,  with  the  dark  hues 
of  a  malevolent  tyranny,  a  cruel  and  devouring  despotism. 
Whether  his  views  are  true  or  false,  therefore,  is  a  question 
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of  infinite  moment  That  many  will  yield  them  an  eager 
assent^  and  find,  or  attempt  to  find  in  them  a  justification  of 
their  revolt,  and  an  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  conscience, 
we  doubt  not.  B.ut  it  the  more  becomes  us  to  recoil  from 
the  imputations  they  cast  on  God,  and  to  vindicate  his  go- 
vernment from  the  misrepresentations  and  aspersions  with 
which  they  are  fraught.  We  shall,  accordingly,  proceed  to 
show  that  Dr.  B.'s  whole  speculation  is  founded  on  a  false  basis, 
and  that  God's  ways  are  not  obnoxious  to  any  such  charges 
as  he  alleges  against  them,  but  are  marked  by  immeasurable 
wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevolence. 

1.  The  denial  that  God  is  able  to  make  his  being,  character, 
rights,  and  will,  known  to  any  of  his  new  created  and  unfallen 
moral  creatures  in  such  a  measure  and  form  as  to  prevent 
them  from  sinning  and  prompt  them  to  obedience,  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  deny  his  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  skill,  and 
exhibit  him  as  inadequate  to  the  exercise  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment that  shall  secure  the  well-being  of  his  empire ;  and  on 
the  other,  to  represent  men  as  in  their  moral  agency  inde- 
pendent of  his  sway.  For  if  he  cannot  communicate  to  them 
any  form  and  measure  of  knowledge  of  himself  of  which  their 
nature  is  capable,  and  which  they,  at  later  stages  of  their 
existence,  attain,  it  must  be  because  he  has  not  an  absolute 
control  over  their  faculties,  that  he  cannot  determine  their 
thoughts,  and  cannot  even  excite  in  them  perceptions  that 
may  be  awakened  by  second  causes.  But  that  is  absurd  and 
impossible.  He  that  formed  the  eye,  does  not  he  know  how 
to  cause  it  to  see  all  the  classes  of  objects  which  its  nature 
fits  it  to  discern  ?  He  that  made  the  ear,  cannot  he  cause  it 
to  hear  all  the  species  of  sounds  which  it  is  formed  to  receive? 
He  that  created  the  intellect,  does  not  he  know  how  to  awa- 
ken in  it  every  form  of  perception,  to  people  it  with  every 
species  of  idea  and  conception  which  it  is  its  very  office  to 
entertain  ?  And  cannot  he  make  its  ideas,  apprehensions,  and 
imaginations  the  grounds  of  precisely  such  convictions,  judg- 
ments, emotions,  and  desires  as  they  are  the  means  of  awa- 
kening at  later  periods  of  their  existence  ?  The  denial  of  it 
is  a  solecism.  As,  then,  he  can  communicate  whatever 
knowledge,  in  kind  and  degree,  he  pleases,  to  deny  that  he 
can  thereby  restrain  new  created  and  un&llen  beings  from 
distrust,  unbelief,  and  sin,  is  to  imply  that  their  constitution, 
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as  it  comes  from  his  hands,  is  natarallj  impelled  by  just  and 
large  views  of  his  character  and  will,  to  aversion  to  bim  and 
dislike  of  his  service ;  which  is  to  represent  that  they  are  ne- 
cessarily, from  the  structure  of  their  minds,  his  enemies ;  and 
is  to  charge  him,  therefore,  with  calling  them  into  being  with 
natures  violently  and  resistlessly  tending  to  sin ;  which  is  the 
identical  accusation  from  which  it  is  Dr.  B.'s  professed  ob- 
ject in  his  volume  to  exculpate  the  Most  High. 

The  first  point  of  Dr.  B.'s  theory  is,  therefore,  false.  It  is 
an  infinite  misrepresentation  both  of  God  and  his  creatures. 
The  limitations  of  knowledge  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  existence  are  not  the  result  of  a 
physical  necessity,  but  are  voluntarily  permitted  by  him, 
and  the  trial  to  which  they  are  thereby  exposed,  instead  of 
unavoidable,  is  designed. 

2.  The  assertion  that  God  is  bound  to  exempt  his  creatures, 
as  &r  as  it  is  in  his  power,  from  trial,  and  place  them  in  the 
most  favorable  conditions  possible  for  their  preservation  from 
sin,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  subversive  of  his  right  to 
exercise  a  moral  government  over  them.  For  it  implies  that 
he  has  no  right  that  he  can  enforce  without  injustice  and 
malevolence;  which  is  to  assume  that  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever. If  he  has  any  real  right  over  them,  and  they  owe  him 
any  corresponding  obligation,  then  surely  their  violation  of 
that  obligation  is  criminal,  and  may  be  justly  punished.  If,, 
therefore,  he  cannot,  consistently  with  rectitude  and  benevo- 
lence, enforce  his  claims  by  putting  their  allegiance  to  a  trial, 
then  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  rights,  and  the  pretext  of  ex- 
ercising an  authoritative  moral  government  over  them  is  an 
imposition. 

But  the  right  of  putting  them  to  trial,  and  causing  them 
to  show  whether  they  bear  him  a  true  allegiance  or  not,  is 
involved  necessarily  in  the  right  of  exercising  a  moral  go- 
vernment over  them,  and  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  one 
is  involved  in  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  other.  The 
very  creation  of  moral  beings  constitutes  a  necessity  of  pla- 
cing them  under  law.  That  is  the  very  object  for  which  they 
are  called  into  existence.  It  were  a  violation  of  wisdom, 
justice,  and  benevolence,  to  confer  on  them  the  faculties  of 
moral  agency,  and  yet  to  treat  them  as  though  they  possessed 
no  such  nature.   A  moral  necessity,  therefore,  of  placing  them 
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under  law  results  from  the  faculties  with  which  they  are 
endowed.  The  establishment  of  a  government  over  them  is 
thus  made  as  essential  to  God's  rectitude  and  benevolence  as 
obedience  to  it  is  to  their  virtue  and  happiness.  But  to  place 
them  under  law  is  to  put  them  to  trial.  It  is  to  subject  them 
to  restraint  It  is  to  require  them  to  acknowledge  their  sub- 
ordination to  him,  to  relinquish  their  wishes,  to  repress  their 
desires  as  far  as  he  may  enjoin,  and  bring  all  their  thoughts, 
affections,  and  interests  into  submission  to  him.  Their  being 
put  to  a  trial  of  their  allegiance  is  thus  the  necessary  effect, 
and,  indeed,  is  the  object  of  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment over  them. 

What  a  pitiable  conception  of  him  it  is  to  imagine  that 
Tie  cannot  even  take  the  first  step  towards  the  assertion  of 
his  rights  over  his  creatures,  without  a  forfeiture  of  all  title 
to  the  character  of  rectitude  and  benevolence, — but  that 
their  right  to  demand  safety  and  happiness  from  him  is  so 
sacred  and  imperious,  that  he  is  bound  for  their  sakes  to 
forego  his  infinite  prerogatives,  and  subordinate  himself  to 
them  I  Yet  this — ^notwithstanding  the  vast  parade  he  makes 
of  his  principles  of  equity  and  honor,  and  lavish  professions 
of  concern  for  God's  glory — is  the  great  central  feature,  the 
very  genius  of  Dr.  B.'s  theological  system ! 

8.  God  not  only  has  a  right  to  place  his  moral  creatures 
under  law,  by  which  they  are  put  under  a  necessity  of  show- 
ing what  their  dispositions  towards  him  are,  but  it  is  right- 
eous and  benevolent  in  him  to  subject  them  to  a  special  trial 
of  their  allegiance,  in  order  that  proper  grounds  may  exist 
for  his  treating  them  as  indubitably  his  attached  and  stead- 
fistst  children,  by  establishing  over  them  a  government  that 
contemplates  them  as  such,  and  places  them  in  conditions, 
and  bestows  on  them  rewards  more  favorable  to  their  safety, 
virtue,  and  happiness,  than  he  otherwise  could.  The  design 
of  the  special  trials  to  which  they  are  subjected  is,  to  cause 
them  to  make  a  definitive  choice  of  his  service,  if  they  will, 
and  give  such  decisive  proofe  of  their  unalterable  lovej  that 
he  may  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  kingdom  in  publicly 
acknowledging  them  as  such,  and  conforming  his  govern- 
ment over  them  to  that  character.  He  could  not  with  pro- 
priety publicly  accept  them  as  having  given  indubitable 
proo&  of  supreme  love,  and  reward  them  as  children  who 
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had  shown  that  they  would  unalterably  adhere  to  their  alle- 
giance,  if  they  had  given  no  such  demonstrative  proofs.    It 
would  imply  that  indubitable  proo&   of  allegiance  were 
not  necessary  to  secure  acceptance  by  him,  and  were  not 
essential,  therefore,  to  a  perfect  character,  nor  to  perfect  hap- 
piDCSs.    It  would  thence  be  to  depreciate  his  rights,  to  con- 
tradict  his  laws,  and  to  overturn  his  government.    An  indis- 
putable demonstration  of  their  supreme  and   unalterable 
love,  by  the  resistance  of  temptation   and  persistence  in 
obedience  against  powerful  excitements  to  sin,  is  indispensa- 
ble in  order  to  their  being  publicly  accepted  as  his  submis- 
sive and  devoted  children,  assured  of  his  everlasting  favor, 
and  placed  under  an  administration  that  shall  for  ever  exempt 
them  from  danger,  and  confirm  them  in  righteousness  and 
bliss.    And  their  admission  to  such  a  relationship,  and  re- 
ception of  its  peculiar  gifts,  are  essential  to  the  full  perfec- 
tion of  their  character  and  their  happiness.    Without  it, 
they  would  for  ever  continue  on  trial,  and  in  a  measure  of 
uncertainty  and  anxiety  respecting  its  issue.     They  could 
never  enjoy  the  highest  tokens  for  which  their  nature  fits 
them  of  his  approval  and  love ;  nor  have  a  perfect  assur- 
ance of  their  final  happiness.     Their  subjection  to  decisive 
trials  that  are  limited  to  a  short  period,  and  that  exempt 
them  thereafter  from  danger,  and  exalt  them  to  blessings 
and  enjoyments  which  otherwise  they  could  never  reach, 
enters  therefore  as  an  essential  element  into  a  wise  and 
benevolent  government  over  them.    It  is  a  work  of  the 
infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  love  of  God,  accordingly ; 
not  as  Dr.  B.'s  theory  implies,  of  an  unlieeling  despotism 
that  tramples  down  the  rights  and  well-being  of  creatures 
to  accomplish  its  arbitrary  and  merciless  purposes. 

4.  When  new  created  agents  put  on  trial  are  the  head 
and  progenitors  of  a  race,  as  our  first  parents  were  of  ours, 
whose  obedience  or  fall  is  to  transmit  its  effects  to  their  pos- 
terity, and  determine  the  nature  of  the  administration  under 
which  they  are  to  be  placed  ;  such  a  decisive  trial  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  To  make  an  obedience  of  such  a  first 
pair,  that  instead  of  a  decisive  test  of  their  allegiance,  left 
it  uncertain  but  that  they  would  apostatize,  were  they  ex- 
posed to  severe  temptation,  the  ground  not  only  of  their 
acceptance  and  exemption  from  all  further  trial,  but  of  the 
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institution  of  a  rule  over  them  that  secured  the  eternal  obe- 
dience and  blessedness  of  their  posterity  also,  would  be  to 
treat  decisive  proofs  of  supreme  love  to  God,  as  not  essen- 
tial .to  acceptance,  and  the  reception  from  him  of  the  richest 
and  most  enduring  blessings,  which  he  bestows  on  his  de- 
voted children ;  and  would,  therefore,  depreciate  his  rights, 
cast  a  cloud  of  darkness  over  his  perfections,  and  overturn 
his  government  To  connect,  however,  with  the  inflexible 
rectitude  of  such  a  pair  demonstrated  under  decisive  trials, 
the  eternal  safety,  sanctitude,  and  bliss  of  their  o£&pring ; 
to  raise  as'  the  reward  of  their  filial  allegiance  amidst  the 
storms  of  temptation,  the  countless  throngs  of  their  descend- 
ants to  the  rank  of  adopted  children  of  God,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  infinite  gifts  of  his  love,  is  ineflfably  beauti- 
ful, and  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  God's  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence. 

5.  Where  a  representative  pair,  like  our  first  parents, 
fall,  it  is  consistent  with  the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of 
Q^d,  that  he  should  cause  their  fall  to  involve  their  pos- 
terity in  such  of  the  penal  evils  which  it  immediately  de- 
volves on  them — as  the  loss  of  that  favor,  which  God  mani- 
fests to  his  obedient  children,  and  of  the  Spirit's  presence,  a 
sentence  to  mortality,  and  a  life  under  a  providential  admi- 
nistration that  contemplates  them  as  fallen  beings.  That 
these  consequences  were  devolved  on  our  race  by  the  fall  of 
Adam,  the  Scriptures  most  specifically  teach ;  and  that  fact 
alone  is  proof  of  its  rectitude  and  wisdom.  But  it  is  appa- 
rent also  from  the  consideration  that  it  involves  no  violation 
of  the  rights  of  those  to  whom  his  fall  transmits  those  con- 
sequences. First,  nothing  is  withdrawn  from  them  to  which 
they  have  an  absolute  title.  Next,  no  positive  penal  evils 
are  inflicted  on  them  but  such  as  are  temporary — namely, 
mortality,  pain,  want,  sickness,  death,  that  do  not  necessarily 
involve  their  final  destruction,  but  are  compatible  with  their 
redemption.  Thirdly,  they  are  not  sentenced  to  eternal 
death,  except  on  the  ground  of  sins  committed  by  them- 
selves. Fourthly,  they  are  immediately  placed  under  a  pro- 
bationary dispensation,  to  determine  whether  they  will  re- 
turn from  alienation  and  obtain  eternal  life  thereby,  or  con- 
tinue in  revolt ;  and  all  who  return  to  obedience  are  pardoned 
and  saved.    The  whole  race  are  as  truly  put  on  probation, 
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as  Adam  and  Eve  were;   with  this  difference,  that  the 
question  to  be  decided  with  Adam  and  Eve  was,  whether 
diey  would  continue  in  obedience ;   the  question  on  trial 
with  their  posterity  is,  whether  they  will  continue  in  rebel- 
lion, or  return  to  obedience ;  and  the  final  award  of  each 
depends  on  his  conduct  under  this  trial.      To  deny,  not 
merely  that  God  can,  without  injustice,  withhold  the  tokens 
of  fiivor  which  he  manifests  to  his  obedient  children,  with- 
draw the  presence  of  his  Spirit,  and  leave  the  mind  under 
the  power  of  the  natural  causes  that  act  on  it ;  all  of  which 
are  compatible  with  its  responsibility — but  that  he  can  with- 
out injustice  inflict  bodily  suffering,  is,  in  effect,  to  claim 
with  Dr.  B.  that  he  is  bound  at  all  events  to  secure  the  hap* 
piness  of  his  creatures,  and  at  every  stage  of  their  existence. 
But    finally,   the  infinite  wisdom   and    benevolence  of 
making  the  head  of  sach  a  race  its  representatives  in  their 
trial,  and  on  their  fidling  placing  their  posterity  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  as  the  fallen  parents  are  placed  as  to  the 
immediate  consequences  of  their  sin,  putting  them  to  the 
same  trial  as  that  to  which  the  parents  are  then  subjected, 
whether  they  will  live  in  rebellion  or  turn  to  obedience  ;  is 
manifest  from  the  consideration,  that  it  is  on  such  a  repre- 
sentative principle  alone,  that  a  work  of  redemption  can  be 
instituted  for  them,  and  the  blessings  they  need  of  renova- 
tion, pardon,  deliverance  from  death,  and  finally  adoption 
as  God's  children,  and  admission  to  his  eternal  favor,  be 
bestowed  on  them.     That  if  a  redemption  is  accomplished 
for  them,  and  they  are  exalted  to  a  state  as  glorious  and 
blissful  as  they  would  have  enjoyed,  had  the  first  pair  not 
&llen, — it  must  be  wrought  by  a  head  and  representative  in 
another  trial,  who  shall  maintain  his  allegiance,  yield  a  per- 
fect obedience,  achieve  an  expiation  of  their  sins  by  his 
death,  and  obtain  a  right  thereby  to  transmit  to  all  or  as 
many  as  he  pleases,   the  infinite  blessings  of  renovation, 
pardon,  deliverance  from  sorrow,  suffering,  and  death  itself 
adoption  as  God's  children,  and  admission  to  his  everlasting 
fiiror, — we   know  from  the  most  ample  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  fact  that  Christ  became  such  a  head  and 
representative  of  the  race,  and  accomplished  the  salvation 
of  those  whom  he  redeems,  by  obeying  and  suffering  in  that 
relation.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  could 
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have  been  the  principle  of  redemption,  if  it  had  not  been 
the  principle  of  the  &1L  If  Adam's  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  race  in  his  fall,  and  transmitting  to  them 
such  penal  effects,  was  not  legitimate,  it  is  plain  that  for  the 
same  reasons  he  could  not  have  acted  as  their  representative, 
had  he  maintained  his  allegiance.  And  if  he  could  not,  as 
the  head  of  the  race,  legitimately  have  transmitted  to  his 
posterity,  had  he  obeyed,  the  blessings  he  would  have  him- 
self received  as  a  reward  of  his  fidelity,  it  is  clear  that 
Christ  cannot  with  any  more  propriety  have  acted  as  the 
head  of  the  race  in  his  trial  and  sacrifice,  and  procured  for 
those  whom  he  saves  the  blessings  of  redemption.  If  the 
principle  of  representation  or  substitution  is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  justice,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  it  is  clear  that 
no  redemption  whatever  would  be  possible ;  as  there  can  be 
none  except  by  the  expiation  and  righteousness  of  a  substi- 
tute in  place  of  the  persons  redeemed.  And  if  when  the 
representative  of  a  race  falls,  no  evils  can  justly  be  devolved 
on  his  posterity;  then  undoubtedly,  for  the  same  reason,  no 
blessings  by  a  substitute  who  obeys  and  makes  expiation, 
can  be  devolved  on  those  for  whom  he  stands.  There  is 
thus  as  absolute  a  certainty  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
such  a  representative  agency  as  that  of  Adam  carrying  evil 
to  his  posterity;  as  there  is  of  the  justice,  wisdom,  and 
benevolence  of  Christ's  representative  agency,  in  obeying 
and  dying,  in  transmitting  blessings  to  those  for  whom  he 
stood. 

It  is  probable  that  the  principle  of  representation,  in 
place  of  being  confined  to  our  world,  is  a  great  law  of  in- 
telligent agents  of  all  orders  who  propagate  their  kind. 
And  such  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  are  the  occu- 
pants of  myriads  and  millions  of  planets  that,  like  ours,  are 
fitted  to  be  the  residence  of  bodied  beings.  Its  righteous- 
ness, wisdom,  and  benevolence,  may  have  been  exemplified 
in  millions  and  millions  of  worlds,  and  be  justly  regarded 
by  the  infinite  crowd  that  people  the  vast  realms  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  beneficent  measures 
of  his  boundless  administration. 

6.  When  men  who  have  &llen  are  put  upon  trial  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  will  return  to  obedience  and  accept 
redemption  through  Christ,  or  will  continue  in  sin,  it  is 
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obvionslj  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  trial  should  be 
effective,  and  present  the  most  indubitable  exhibition  of 
their  true  character.  If  they  continue  in  revolt,  it  is  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  the  vindication  of  God's  justice  in  their 
everlasting  punishment,  that  they  should  have  displayed 
the  most  decisive  proofs  that  they  are  his  enemies.  Other- 
wise, those  who  witness  their  condemnation  and  punishment 
might  be  without  the  requisite  evidence  in  their  conduct 
itself,  that  God  dealt  with  them  according  to  their  genuine 
dispositions  towards  him.  If  they  turn  from  revolt,  become 
obedient,  and  accept  salvation  through  Christ,  it  is  equally 
indispensable  for  God's  vindication,  that  they  should  pre- 
sent the  most  indubitable  proofs  that  they  have  become  truly 
changed  from  enmity  to  love,  and  are  meet  to  be  owned  and 
accepted  of  him,  as  his  true  children.  Otherwise,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  those  whom  he  treats  as  having  become 
reconciled  to  him,  are  not  hypocrites,  professing  allegiance 
to  him  from  some  sinister  end,  and  sure  to  return  to  revolt 
should  he  withdraw  from  them  the  gifts  which  it  is  their 
object  to  secure.  God  accordingly  takes  the  most  effective 
measures  to  determine  this  great  question,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  room  can  exist  for  doubt  that  the  awards  he  is  at 
length  to  distribute,  are  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
those  who  receive  them. 

7.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  fallen  mind  itself, 
that  forms  a  justification  or  excuse  for  its  sin.  Dr.  B.  in- 
deed maintains  that  if  this  is  their  first  existence,  God  is 
infinitely  unjust  in  giving  men  such  a  nature  as  they  have, 
and  insists  that  they  are  not  responsible  in  any  measure  for 
their  sins,  but  that  the  blame  belongs  wholly  to  God.  But 
this  is  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  God  treats  them  as  wholly 
blamable  for  their  offences  and  justly  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment for  them,  and  makes  their  redemption  from  the  penalty 
of  their  transgressions  the  work  of  pure  grace.  To  assert, 
therefore,  that  they  are  not  altogether  blamable,  and  in  the 
measure  which  he  represents  them,  for  their  sins,  i&  to  exhibit 
his  whole  government  as  an  infinite  complication  of  misre- 
presentation and  injustice.  But  that  they  are  not  excused 
by  anything  in  their  fallen  nature,  for  their  sins,  is  demon- 
strated, as  was  shown  in  our  former  article,  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  universally  conscious  that  they  are  themselves 
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blamable  for  their  transgressions  in  precisely  the  manner 
and  degree  which  God  represents  them  as  being.  There  is 
not  a  solitary  faculty,  passion,  or  susceptibility  in  the  mind, 
for  the  evil  acts  of  which  sinful  men  do  not  regard  themselves 
as  blamable.  There  is  not  a  solitary  act  towards  man  or 
God,  which  the  Bible  represents  as  sinful,  that  is  not  re- 
garded as  such  also  by  men  generally,  and  universally  when 
proper  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  its  real  nature.  Instead  of 
their  criminal  actions  being  rendered  unblamable  by  the 
nature  of  the  affections  or  motives  from  which  they  spring ; 
it  is  usually  in  a  large  degree  because  those  affections  and 
aims  are  precisely  what  they  are,  that  those  actions  have 
the  guilt  which  God  ascribes  to  them ;  and  finally,  if  it  were 
not  so — ^if  the  fact  that  men  are  fallen  beings,  released  them 
firom  responsibility  and  blame  for  their  sins ;  then  the  effect 
of  their  &11  would  be  an  absolute  innocence  in  all  their  sub- 
sequent agency,  and  the  entire  exemption,  therefore,  of  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam  firom  all  guilt  in  their  offences,  all 
just  liability  to  punishment  as  transgressors,  and  thence  all 
need  of  a  redemption  by  the  mediation  of  Christ  Such 
again  is  the  residt  in  which  Dr.  B.'s  theory  terminates,  that 
if  man  first  fell  in  this  world,  the  condition  into  which  the 
descendants  of  the  first  pair  were  brought  by  their  £bJ1, 
releases  them  firom  all  blameworthiness  for  their  sins,  and 
devolves  it  altogether  on  God. 

8.  The  fiict  that  temptation  is  violent;  that  obedience  can 
only  be  rendered  at  the  price  of  great  self  denial  and  suffer- 
ing ;  does  not  annihilate  nor  diminish  the  obligation  to  ob^; 
instead,  the  moments  of  the  most  terrible  trial  are  the  mo- 
ments when  the  obligation  to  maintain  allegiance  rises  to 
the  greatest  height :  for  it  is  then  that  the  question  at  issue 
is  determined,  and  salvation  gained  or  lost.  Obedience  at 
those  crises  God  accepts  as  forming  decisive  proofi  of  in- 
flexible fidelity,  and  crowns  with  the  rewards  of  eternal 
life.  If  the  vehemence  of  passion,  if  the  strength  of  selfish- 
ness, if  the  bitterness  of  suffering  lessened  the  obligation  to 
be  holy,  or,  in  other  words,  constituted  a  legitimate  reason 
for  sinning,  then  the  guilt  of  evil  would  diminish  just  in 
proportion  to  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  loved  *,  which 
would  be  to  make  wickedness  its  own  excuse  and  justifioa- 
tion,  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  its  vehemence  and  atrocity 
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"w-liich  is  a  solecism.  A  trial  on  that  supposition  would  not 
l>e  a  trial  of  virtue.  It  would  be  a  mere  process  of  annihi- 
lating the  obligation  and  motive  to  be  holj,  divesting  the 
most  guilty  acts  of  their  evil  nature,  and  rendering  them 
Tinmeaning  and  indifferent.  Of  the  crowd  of  witnesses  whose 
fidelity  Paul  celebrates,  the  most  distinguished  were  those 
vrho  rendered  the  great  acts  of  obedience  which  gave  them 
their  peculiar  place  in  the  catalogue  of  God's  children,  in 
conditions  of  iJie  greatest  possible  difficulty,  and  at  the  sacri* 
fice  of  the  most  precious  blessings  and  hopes  of  life.  They 
relinquished  wealth  and  honors,  they  were  driven  into  exile 
to  escape  their  enemies,  they  wandered  in  deserts,  they 
sought  shelter  in  the  dens  and  caverns  of  the  mountains 
from  those  who  pursued  their  lives,  they  gave  up  their  child- 
ren, they  submitted  to  outrage  and  torture,  they  laid  down 
their  lives  at  the  call  of  God  rather  than  swerve  from  his 
service  to  sin ;  and  it  is  because  of  their  imfaltering  faith  and 
stead&st  allegiance  in  those  agonizing  conditions  that  they 
are  held  up  as  examples  of  holiness  to  believers  of  all  ages. 

9.  The  £su;t  that  there  is  an  antecedent  certainty  that  men 
will  act  as  they  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  their  responsibility  for 
their  actions.  The  x^ertainty  beforehand  that  they  will  be 
placed  in  those  conditions,  and  that  when  placed  in  them 
they  will  act  precisely  as  they  do,  no  more  detracts  from 
their  responsibility,  than  the  fact  that  they  are  in  those  con- 
ditions when  they  exert  their  actions  does. 

That  there  is  an  antecedent  certainty  that  men  will  sin  as 
they  do,  and  that  the  blame  of  their  sins  is  precisely  such  as 
the  Bible  represents,  and  is  all  their  own,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  God  proceeds  on  them  as  certainties  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  founds  on  them  all  the  great  measures  of  the  work 
of  redemption.  No  more  stupendous  and  awful  proof  can 
be  conceived  that  men  are  and  were  to  be,  in  agency  and 
character,  precisely  what  the  Scriptures  represent  them,  than 
is  presented  in  the  fact  that  God  instituted  the  administra- 
tion he  is  now  exercising  over  them,  which  contemplates 
them  as  such  sinners,  at  the  fall,  before  any  of  the  posterity 
of  Adam,  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  had  come  into  existence ; 
and  that  for  immeasurably  the  greater  portion  of  them,  expi- 
ation was  made  by  Christ  before  they  had  come  into  b6ing. 
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What  a  resistless  demoDstration  that  we  are  sinners,  and  that 
the  blame  of  our  sins  belongs  exclusively  to  us  ?  It  was  as 
certain  to  God  beforehand  that  we  were  to  be  precisely  such 
offenders  as  we  are,  and  that  the  guilt  of  our  sins  was  to  be 
what  it  is,  and  was  to  be  altogether  ours,  as  it  was  that  we 
were  to  exist  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  sublime  proof  that 
those  whom  he  redeems  are  truly  reconciled  to  him,  have 
become  his  genuine  children,  and  are  meet  to  be  adopted  as 
such  and  admitted  to  his  kingdom,  is  presented  in  the  fact, 
that  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  he  chose  them  unto 
salvation,  wrote  their  names  in  his  book  of  life,  and  laid  up 
for  them  the  crown  of  glory  which  he  is  to  bestow  on  them 
at  their  resurrection  and  final  acceptance  I  No  other  testi- 
mony fix>m  God,  so  vast,  so  resistless,  and  so  awe-inspiring, 
can  be  conceived  to  the  fact  that  we  are  identically  such  be- 
ings in  nature,  condition,  sin,  and  responsibility  as  his  word 
represents,  as  he  thus  utters  in  those  great  measures  of  his 
administration,  which  affect  the  well-being  of  such  innume- 
rable hosts,  and  are  to  extend  their  influence  through  eter- 
nal ages. 

No  more  awfid  contradiction  to  this  great  feature  of  God*s 
government  can  be  devised  than  that  which  is  presented  in 
Dr.  B.'s  theory,  that  the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  which 
form  the  ground  of  the  certainty  on  which  the  Most  High 
thus  proceeds,  divest  them  of  their  responsibility,  render 
them  blameless  for  their  sins,  and  transfer  the  guilt  of  their 
perpetration  to  him !  If  men  are  not  precisely  such  sinners 
as  these  measures  of  his  administration  represent,  but  are 
excusable  for  their  offences,  then  his  government  is  an  infi- 
nite complication  of  injustice,  and  renders  him,  as  Dr.  B. 
openly  affirms,  undeserving  "  the  honor,  reverence,  and  wor- 
ship of  his  creatures."  If  the  blame  of  their  sins  is  not  iden« 
tically  such  as  his  law  represents,  and  exclusively  theirs, 
then  the  redemption  of  such  as  are  saved,  by  the  expiation 
and  righteousness  of  Chrisit,  is  an  immeasurable  deception, 
and  instead  of  investing  his  attributes  with  glory,  shrouds 
them  in  eternal  darkness  and  dishonor. 

10.  Instead  of  its  being  the  main  object  of  God's  present 
administration  to  exempt  men  firom  temptation,  and  pre- 
serve them  firom  forfeiting  their  well-being  by  sin,  it  is  its 
great  aim  to  pat  them  to  trial,  and  cause  them  to  embody 
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their  affections  and  principles  in  action,  and  show  forth  their 
genuine  character.  The  government  of  the  race,  from  the 
fall  to  the  present  time,  may  justly  be  said  to  be  one  vast 
experiment  upon  their  nature ;  the  result  of  which  is  to  show, 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  largest  scale,  that  they  are,  when 
left  without  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  enemies 
of  God  and  each  other, — selfish,  malignant,  bloody,  averse  to 
goodness,  regardless  of  right,  impious,  remorseless, — and  that 
if  abandoned  of  God  they  would  universally  continue  in  sin, 
and  sink  for  ever  to  lower  and  lower  depths  of  debasement 
and  wickedness :  and  on  the  other,  that  those  whom  he  re- 
news and  redeems  are  truly  changed  from  enemies  to  friends, 
transformed  into  his  image,  and  made  meet  for  the  adoption, 
glorification,  and  blessedness  to  which  he  exalts  them.  The 
distribution  of  the  race  into  different  nations,  who  have  been 
isolated  from  each  other  in  a  considerable  measure,  and  left 
to  their  own  laws,  manners,  and  religion,  has  given  a  vast- 
ness  and  completeness  to  this  experiment  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  attained.  There  have  been,  .by  that  means, 
several  thousands  of  independent  experiments  made  on  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  race,  in  every  conceivable  variety  of 
condition,  and  the  issue  has,  in  all  instances,  been  precisely 
the  same.  The  great  features  of  their  character,  when  left 
to  themselves,  have,  in  all  these  cases,  been  identically  those 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  They  have  been 
mainly  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  of  pride,  and  of 
power,  and  in  pursuing  them  have  mercilessly  trampled 
down  all  those  who  stood  in  their  way.  The  great  business 
of  the  nations,  in  respect  to  each  other,  has  been  war, — a 
struggle  for  supremacy  by  violence, — the  invasion  of  their 
neighbors,  the  slaughter  of  armies,  the  sack  of  cities  and 
massacre  of  their  inhabitants,  the  devastation  of  fields,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  conquered  to  the  arbitrary  and  cruel 
will  of  the  conqueror.  Of  all  the  spectacles  which  the  uni- 
verse exhibits,  this  is  the  most  astonishing.  Death  is  the 
penalty  of  sin,  and  the  most  awful  symbol  of  its  guilt  and  of 
the  ruin  which  it  draws  after  it  that  is  conceivable ;  and  it 
terminates  probation,  and  renders  the  eternal  ruin  of  those 
certain  who  meet  it  in  alienation  from  God.  Yet  men,  in- 
stead of  shrinking  from  it  with  the  horror  it  should  inspire, 
and  waiting  its  infliction  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  anti- 
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dpate,  with  an  eager  fury,  his  avenging  stroke,  and  make  it 
their  ambition,  their  pride,  and  their  glory  to  execute  on 
each  other  the  sentence  of  his  law,  and  consign  one  another 
to  the  ignominy  of  death  and  the  misery  of  perdition.  Of  all 
the  dreadful  forms  which  the  malice  of  men  has  assumed  to- 
wards each  other,  there  is  none  that,  antecedent  to  the  event, 
could  have  been  deemed  so  monstrous  and  improbable  as  this. 

All  the  greati  nations  of  the  earth  have  risen  to  their  power 
and  dominion  by  the  sword,  and  at  the  price  of  immense 
slaughters,  the  destruction  of  numerous  cities,  the  devasta- 
tion of  wide  provinces,  the  merciless  subjection  of  vast  crowds 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  to  captivity  and  slavery,  and  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the  others  who  fell  under  their  sway.  All 
the  finest  parts  of  central  and  western  Asia,  of  northern 
A£nca,  and  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  have  been  over- 
run scores  and  scores  of  times  during  the  last  twenty-five 
centuries,  by  devastating  armies,  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  strewn  with  desolation.  What  a  stu- 
pendous, what  an  awful  proof  that  men  are  what  the  Bible 
represents  them, — the  enemies  of  God  and  one  another,  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  most  selfish,  brutal,  and  malignant  pas- 
sions, and  ready  to  sweep  one  another  in  crowds  to  destruc- 
tion, to  gain  a  momentary  possession  of  the  objects  of  their 
appetites,  pride,  and  ambition!  The  smaller  nations  and 
tribes,  like  those  of  central  and  southern  Africa,  this  conti- 
nent, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  sea^i,  have 
been  engaged  in  incessant  contests  with  each  other,  and  dis- 
played an  equal  bloodiness  and  ferocity.  Contemplated  in 
this  relation,  man  has  shown  himself  to  be — in  place  of  a  just, 
beneficent,  and  holy  being — a  wild  beast  that  lives  by  prey- 
ing on  its  fellow  brutes. 

In  the  conduct  of  men  towards  God,  they  have  made  a 
still  more  awful  display  of  the  dreadful  depths  of  alienation, 
debasement,  and  impiety  to  which  they  have  sunk.  Every 
nation  on  earth  has,  at  some  time  during  its  history,  and  the 
most  cultivated  and  refined  among  the  ancients  during  the 
whole  of  their  most  fiourishing  periods,  apostatized  from  Gt)d, 
and  turned  to  the  homage  of  mere  ideal  beings,  men,  statues, 
and  even  brutes  of  the  meanest  and  most  disgusting  forms, 
and  sanctioned  and  licensed  by  their  religion  every  species 
of  cruel  and  debasing  crime.    Can  a  more  astonishing  proof 
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be  conceived  of  total  alienation  from  God  ?  Could  it,  ante- 
rior to  the  experiment,  have  been  thought  possible  that  intel- 
ligences who  retained  the  idea  of  religion,  could  sink  to  such 
an  abyss  of  sottishness  and  impiety? 

The  only  true  religion  that  has  existed  in  the  world,  has 
been  introduced  by  the  special  intervention  of  God  himself 
and  maintained  by  the  power  of  his  renewing  Spirit,  and  the 
care  of  his  providence ;  and  that  religion,  instead  of  being 
welcomed  by  the  nations  generally,  though  demonstrated  to 
be  from  Ood  by  the  most  impressive  miracles,  has  been  re* 
jected  by  the  great  mass  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed, its  teachers  and  disciples  everywhere  scorned,  per- 
aecuted,  and  put  to  death,  and  its  doctrines  and  worship  cor- 
rapted  and  converted,  by  its  very  teachers  and  ministers,  into 
a  monstrous  system  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  The  church 
itself  has,  in  its  principal  branches,  for  ages  been  the  greatest 
ftsterer  of  fsJse  worship  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, — ^the 
yilest  and  most  audacious  corrupter  of  morals,  and  the  most 
cruel  and  savage  tyrant  Its  favorite  instruments  for  the 
repression  of  sin  and  the  conversion  of  men  to  piety,  for  ages 
have  been  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  the  pyre,  and  the  sword. 
Every  expedient  that  the  most  ingenious  malice  could  devise 
has  been  exhausted  to  exterminate  Christianity  from  the 
earth ;  and  it  has  been  saved  from  extinction  only  by  the 
perpetual  interposition  of  Christ  to  renew  fresh  individuals, 
and  keep  alive  a  line  of  true  worshippers.  Thus  in  every 
sphere  in  which  men  who  have  been  left  of  God  to  follow 
their  own  tastes,  have  acted,  they  have  given  the  most  bound- 
less and  terrible  proofa  that  they  are  what  he  represents  them 
in  his  word.  Not  a  species  of  crime  can  be  designated,  either 
towards  God  or  man,  that  they  have  not  committed  on  a  great 
scale  for  thousands  of  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  experiment  equally  severe  and  de- 
cisive has  been  made  of  the  hearts  of  God's  children,  by  which 
they  have  been  led  to  show,  in  the  most  indubitable  and  em- 
phatic forms,  the  reality  of  their  reconciliation  to  him,  and  stead- 
&st  devotion  to  his  service.  They  have  usually  shared,  in 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree,  in  the  calamities  and  sorrows 
that  are  common  to  all;  as  it  is  a  special  aim  of  God's  provi- 
dence over  them,  to  discipline  their  hearts,  to  show  them  their 
sinfulness,  to  rebuke  their  attachment  to  the  world,  to  impress 
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them  with  a  realization  of  God's  dominion  and  right  to  with- 
draw the  blessings  with  which  he  has  distinguished  them, 
to  call  them  to  penitence,  self-denial,  trust,  submission,  prayer, 
and  train  them  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  all  the  graces  that 
belong  to  his  children,  and  finally  to  cause  them  to  show  their 
inflexible  devotion  to  him,  and  readiness,  at  his  call,  to  re- 
linquish air  earthly  gifls  for  his  sake.  "But  in  addition  to 
these  trials,  of  which  the  unsanctified  also  partake,  they 
have  in  vast  numbers,  in  almost  every  age  for  four  thousand 
years,  been  subjected  to  others  of  a  still  severer  cast^  because 
of  their  allegiance  to  God ; — scorned,  hated,  maligned,  de- 
nounced as  his  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  man,  outlawed, 
persecuted,  robbed  of  their  property,  driven  into  exile,  tor- 
tured, and  put  to  death  in  the  most  ignominious  and  excru- 
ciating forms.  Millions  on  millions  in  the  glow  of  youth  and 
beauty,  millions  on  millions  in  the  strength  and  courage  of 
mature  life,  and  countless  hosts  in  the  decline  and  decrepi- 
tude of  age,  have  been  called  to  meet  this  storm  of  suffer- 
ing, this  fiery  tempest  of  human  malice,  more  irritating  and 
dismaying  to  the  heart  than  mere  corporeal  pain,  and  show 
by  their  meek  submission,  their  inflexible  fidelity,  their  un- 
conquerable love,  the  infinite  contrast  of  their  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples, to  those  of  their  torturers,  and  make  it  manifest  to  the 
gazing  universe,  that  they  had  become  the  genuine  friends  of 
God,  and  were  meet  to  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  adop- 
tion, and  admission  to  the  joys  and  glories  of  his  kingdom. 
The  government  of  God  is  thus  so  conducted  that  a  vast 
display  is  made  of  the  heart  of  man  natural  and  regenerate 
in  its  genuine  characters.  He  is  exhibited  in  all  the  variety 
of  conditions,  and  under  all  the  diversities  of  influence  that 
are  possible ;  and  an  infinite  sum  of  proofs  accumulated  on 
the  one  side  of  his  utter  alienation  from  God  in  his  natural 
state ;  his  disposition  to  reject  and  pervert  the  redemption 
that  is  provided  for  him;  his  debasement  to  selfishness, 
pride,  sensuality,  and  malice ;  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
his  ever  arresting  himself  in  his  career  of  sin,  if  left  without 
the  gracious  and  all-subduing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
And  on  the  other  side,  of  the  radical  change  of  those  whom 
God  treats  as  his  children,  and  transformation  into  the  love, 
the  sanctitude,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  unspotted  worshippers ; 
and  demonstration  therefore  in  the  most  resistless  forms  and 
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on  the  most  ample  scale,  of  the  truth  and  rectitude  of  the 
grounds  on  which  God  proceeds  in  the  great  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration  in  condemning  and  redeeming  men.  And  what 
an  overpowering  impression  must  the  spectacle  make  on  the 
beings  who  eye  it  from  the  heavenly  world  I  To  what  an 
awfiil  sense  must  they  be  raised  of  the  dreadful  character 
and  condition  to  which  they  inevitably  sink  who  revolt  from 
God  and  are  left  to  the  sway  of  the  passions  which  take  pos- 
session of  them  when  deserted  of  his  Spirit  I  With  what 
astonishment  must  they  contemplate  the  malignant  and 
hideous  forms  which  sin  assumes  I  the  shocking  debasement, 
the  reckless  selfishness,  the  lawless  ambition,  the  merciless 
craelty,  the  daring  impiousness,  which  ravage  the  breast, 
when  love  is  exchanged  for  hate,  and  sanctitude  for  pollu- 
tion I  How  profound  must  be  their  feeling  that  God  is  jus* 
tified  in  condemning  and  punishing  them  as  enemies ;  and 
that  to  pursue  any  other  course  towards  them  were  to  aban- 
don his  own  rectitude,  and  invest  his  glories  with  a  shroud 
of  darkness.  How  resistless  must  be  their  feeling  that  they 
who  are  saved,  are  saved  by  sovereign  grace ;  and  how  un- 
doubting  and  joyous  their  assurance  that  those  whom  he 
pardons  and  raises  to  his  kingdom,  are  fitted  for  the  lofty 
relation  to  him  to  which  they  are  exalted,  by  a  perfect  resto- 
ration to  his  image,  and  raeetness  for  the  honors  and  services 
of  his  eternal  presence!  That  these  exemplifications  take 
place  is  indisputable ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
present  administration  to  produce  them,  no  one  can  ques- 
tion ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  to  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  widely  different  administration  that  is  to  be  insti- 
tuted when  Christ  comes,  assumes  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  brings  all  nations  into  obedience  to  his  sceptre. 
11.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  allotments  which  prove  the 
source  of  the  greatest  temptations  and  trials  of  men,  instead 
of  being  unavoidable,  are  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  putting  them  to  the  test,  and  causing  them  to  show  by 
decisive  action  what  their  dispositions  are  towards  God  and 
one  another.  Not  only  are  the  judgments  that  are  inflicted 
on  them  in  chastisement  for  their  sins,  such  as  wars,  slaugh- 
ters, captivities,  famines,  pestilences,  and  innumerable  simi- 
lar evils  that  result  to  individuals  from  their  transgressions, 
of  the  class ;  but  all  the  appointments  generally  that  bring 
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them  into  difficulties,  reveal  their  dependence,  disappoint 
their  hopes,  and  subject  them  to  self-denial,  necessity,  and 
sorrow.  This,  we  are  expressly  taught,  was  the  design  of 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  and  straits  to  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  subjected  on  their  journey  through  the  wilderness. 
"  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  to  humble  thee, 
and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  whai  was  in  thine  hearty  whether  thou 
wouldst  keep  his  commandments  or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee^ 
and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know ;  that  he  might 
make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  moiUh  of  the  Lord  doth 
rnan  live^ — Deut  viii.  2,  8.  We  are  thus  assured  that  all 
the  extraordinary  allotments  by  which  that  people  were  per- 
plexed, alarmed,  subjected  to  hunger  and  thirst,  and  exposed, 
apparently,  to  destruction  during  their  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  miraculous  deliverances  that  were  wrought  for 
them,  and  unexpected  and  wonderful  provisions  made  for 
their  necessities,  were  expressly  designed  to  prove  their 
hearts,  to  lead  them  to  show  what  was  in  them,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  would  keep  God's  commandments  or  not. 
And  that  is  the  aim,  we  are  everywhere  taught  in  the  Bible, 
of  his  providence  generally  over  nations  and  individuals. 
It  is  that  he  may  make  them  know  that  he  is  Jehovah,  that 
he  rules  the  world,  and  gives  and  takes  the  blessings  that 
are  essential  to  their  safety  and  happiness,  and  cause  them 
to  show  what  their  dispositions  are  towards  him,  and  present 
the  requisite  grounds  for  the  eternal  awards  he  is  to  assign 
them.  And  it  is  announced  that  at  length  all  nations  are  to 
come  and  worship  before  him  in  consequence  of  the  judg- 
ments he  is  thus  to  manifest.  The  whole  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence is  accordingly  eminently  adapted  to  show  men  their 
dependence  on  him,  and  their  relations  to  their  fellow  men, 
and  cause  them  to  manifest,  in  the  most  decisive  and  emphatic 
forms,  their  principles  and  aflfections.  Want,  toil,  suflfering,  dis- 
appointment, misfortune, injurious  treatment, sickness, sorrow, 
and  every  other  evil  in  a  ceaseless  train,  and  in  ten  thousand 
forms,  fill  the  lives  of  most  families  and  individuals,  and 
subject  their  passions  and  principles  to  a  perpetual  trial.  The 
whole  system  of  providence,  like  a  vast  complication  of  mar 
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chinerj,  is  formed  to  plaj  on  the  heart,  and  cause  it  per- 
petually to  reveal  its  reigning  affections  and  aims,  and  no 
other  object  can  be  assigned  for  a  vast  proportion  of  these 
appointments  by  which  it  is  most  effectively  tried.  Were 
they  not  designed  for  such  a  moral  reason,  their  admission 
into  the  great  scheme  of  providence  would  be  an  inexplica- 
ble enigma. 

12.  It  is  under  these  peculiar  allotments,  accordingly,  that 
are  assigned  them  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting  them  to 
the  question,  that  men  act  out  their  principles  and  passions 
most  conspicuously,  and  make  the  most  indubitable  and  em- 
phatic manifestations  of  their  good  or  evil  character.  It  is 
tinder  the  powerful  impulse  of  the  temptations  that  spring 
from  poverty,  want,  forbidden  appetites,  disappointment, 
dependence,  neglect,  scorn,  abuse,  rivalry,  calumny,  malice, 
personal  violence,  the  loss  of  property  and  position,  be- 
reavements, sorrows,  and  despair,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  ease, 
success,  wealth,  luxury,  distinction,  flattery,  the  hope  of 
power,  and  the  like,  on  the  other,  that  the  unsauctified  are 
prompted  to  the  greatest  and  most  awful  displstys  of  their 
evil  passions.  Let  them  be  exempted  from  those  extreme 
positions,  which  rouse  their  nature  to  the  most  powerful 
excitement,  and  they  would  be  freed  from  the  temptations 
in  which  most  of  their  lowest  debasements  of  themselves, 
and  most  atrocious  crimes  against  one  another,  have  their 
origin.  In  these  trying  conditions,  whatever  may  before 
have  seemed  to  be  their  character,  they  reveal  tlie  genuine 
spirit  with  which  they  are  animated,  and  show  on  what 
dreadful  terms  they  are  willing  to  purchase  the  objects  of 
their  desire ; — incurring  the  wrath  of  God,  forfeiting  their 
own  everlasting  well-being,  trampling  on  the  rights,  sacrific- 
ing the  happiness,  jeopardizing  the  eternal  salvation  of  their 
fellows,  rather  than  forego  the  empty  honors,  the  transient 
possessions,  the  momentary  gratifications  which  they  at  the 
instant  crave!  God,  man,  conscience,  and  the  retributive 
vengeance  that  is  for  ever  to  pursue  the  guilty,  are  defied,  and 
shown  not  to  have  with  them  the  force  of  a  whisper,  com- 
pared to  the  imperious  clamors  of  their  hungry  and  lawless 
passions  I 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  those  conditions,  and  others  of 
a  still  severer  kind,  that  the  children  of  God  act  out  their 
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peculiar  principles  and  affections  in  the  most  conspicuous 
forms,  and  present  the  clearest  demonstrations  that  thej  have 
undergone  a  transformation  into  his  image,  and  become  meet 
to  be  adopted  as  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  admitted  to  the 
bliss  of  his  eternal  presence.  The  crises  when  they  exercise 
the  most  unreserved  and  adoring  submission  to  him,  are  those 
in  which  they  yield  up  to  his  hands,  at  his  call,  the  most 
essential  and  cherished  of  his  gifts — property,  position, 
friends,  happiness,  health,  hope ;  and  bending  in  subjection 
to  his  avenging  strokes,  acknowledge  his  righteousness  and 
faithfulness,  and  are  drawn  by  his  very  rebukes,  and  heart- 
rending chastenings,  to  closer  union  to  him,  a  fuller  trust  in 
him,  and  a  more  perfect  consecration  to  his  service.  The 
periods  of  his  darkest  frowns,  of  his  most  tempestuous  and 
unsparing  judgments,  are  the  periods  of  their  deepest  peni- 
tence, their  heartiest  self-renunciation,  their  most  emphatic 
acknowledgment  of  his  rightful  sway ;  they  are  the  seasons 
of  their  most  adoring  views  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
their  most  enraptured  love  of  his  perfections,  their  most  joy- 
ous trust  in  his  promises,  their  most  fervent  desires  for  sanc- 
tification,  and  their  brightest  and  most  triumphant  hopes  of 
his  salvation ;  and  in  thousands  of  those  conjunctures,  the 
strength  to  which  their  holy  affections  rise,  and  the  decisive- 
ness and  sublimity  of  the  proofs  they  give  of  their  regene- 
rated and  filial  character,  are  not  only  commensurate  with 
the  powers  of  their  nature,  roused  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
but  greater  probably  far,  than  are  exhibited  by  any  other 
order  of  creatures.  That  Abraham  gave  a  sublime  proof  of 
his  allegiance  in  sacrificing  his  only  son ;  that  Paul  presented 
a  resistless  demonstration  of  his  fidelity  in  the  trials,  dan- 
gers, persecutions,  and  sufferings,  of  his.  long  ministry ;  that 
many  other  eminent  servants  of  God  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  gave  decisive  and  glorious  proofs 
of  unfaltering  allegiance  under  the  evils  to  which  they  were 
subjected  for  his  sake,  no  one  needs  to  be  told.  That  those 
great  acts  in  which  they  made  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice 
of  personal  interest,  and  surrendered  everything  to  God, 
and  in  the  most  unclouded  trust  in  him,  were  true  indexes 
of  their  hearts,  and  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  object  of 
their  supreme  love,  submission,  and  confidence,  is  as  little 
open  to  question,  as  it  is  that  they  exerted  the  acts  them- 
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selves.     But  myriads  and  millions  of  others,  and  probably 
most  who  live  a  considerable  period  after  their  regenera- 
tion, are  called  to  trials  that  are  undoubtedly  very  neariy 
equal  tests  of  the  heart,  lead  to  as  energetic  and  towering 
exercises  of  its  holy  affections,  and  give  birth  to  as  sublime 
proo&  of  supreme  subjection  to  God.    How  many  parents 
are  summoned  to  surrender  a  favorite  child,  and  sometimes 
several  in  quick  succession,  to  death,  in  circumstances  that 
pierce  the  heart  with  as  deep  an  anguish,  that  involve  a 
more  heart-rending  extinction  of  hope,  and  shroud  not  only 
the  moment,  but  the  whole  of  their  remaining  lives  in  a  far 
deeper  darkness  than  marked  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  his  son! 
He  was  supported  by  the  greatest  and  most  specififc  promises. 
He  believed  that   the   agonies,   the  horrors  of  his  trial 
would  be  confined  to  a  brief  space ;  that  as  soon  as  the  vic- 
tim should  be  consumed,  he  would  be  recalled  by  the 
Almighty  jfrom  death,  and  restored  to  his  arms.    They  ofken, 
after  having  witnessed  the  endurance  by  their  children  of 
excruciating  suffering,  sometimes  through  days  and  weeks, 
the  blight  of  their  beauty  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  and 
perhaps  the  extinction  of  their  faculties,  have  surrendered 
them  to  death  and  the  grave,  not  only  with  no  expectation 
of  meeting  them  again  here,  but  with  scarce  a  tremulous 
hope,  and  not  unfrequently  without  any  hope  whatever,  of 
meeting  them  in  the  jealms  of  life  hereafter.      Who  can 
doubt  that  the  intelligences  of  the  heavenly  world  who  have 
looked  down  on  the  spectacle,  witnessed  the  submissive 
silence  into  which  the  voice  of  nature  was  hushed,  the  ador- 
ing subjection  with  which  their  spirits  were  filled,  their  awe, 
their  self-renunciation,  their  calm  trust,  their  sense  of  God's 
righteousness,  and  their  surrendry  of  all  their  interests  to 
him  in  faith  in  his  perfections,  in  rest  on  his  promises,  and 
in  desires  to  be  conformed  to  his  will,  have  felt  that  they 
beheld  in  them  as  indubitable  and  sublime  proofs  of  true 
piety,  as  were  given  by  Abraham  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  son ; 
as  it  is  possible  indeed  that  creatures  of  our  limited  powers 
should  give  ?    Many  are  called  to  trials,  also,  extremely  dark 
and  bitter,  in  the  loss  of  property,  in  being  hurled  down 
from  affluence  and  independence  into  an  abyss  of  poverty, 
enthralment,  and  despair,  perhaps  through  the  treachery, 
graq>ing  ambition,  or  malice,  of  fellow  men ;  deprived  of 
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the  means  of  educating  their  children,  of  adequately  sup- 
plying their  daily  wants,  of  even  preventing  them  firom  suf- 
fering and  degradation ;  and  compelled  through  a  long  life  to 
struggle  on  in  necessity  and  discouragement,  without  aid 
from  others,  and  with  but  little  sympathy  or  care  from 
friends.    The  calm  submission,  the  humble  acquiescence,  the 
unshaken  faith  in  God's  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  love,  the 
firm  reliance  on  his  care,  the  believing  prayer,  the  filial  gra- 
titude for  the  gifts  and  deliverances  he  bestows,  that  are  often 
exhibited  under  these  trials  through  years,  undoubtedly  pre- 
sent one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  touching  manifestations 
of  true  piety  of  which  the  world  is  the  theatre.    Thousands 
of  the  children  of  God  are  subjected  to  still  more  excruci- 
ating sufferings  and  sorrows  by  injurious  treatment  by  fel- 
low men,  and  often  by  those  from  whom  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  kindness,  love,  and  protection ;  ingratitude  from 
children,  abuse  by  parents,  husbands,  brothers;  detraction 
by  the  envious  and  malicious ;  insult,  violence,  and  outrage 
from  cruel  and  savage  monsters  into  whose  hands  they  are 
betrayed.    Bound  by  indissoluble  ties,  or  held  in  inextrica- 
ble vassalage  to  the  wretches  who  torture  them,  all  the  bright 
hox)es  of  happiness  extinguished,  all  the  fountains  of  joy 
turned  into  sources  of  agony,  horror,  and  despair —they 
present,  in  the  patience  which  they  exhibit  under  cruelty 
and  outrage,  the  spotless  purity  they  maintain  amidst  sur- 
rounding debasement  and  pollution,  the  adoring  trust  with 
which  they  look  up  to  God,  and  confide  in  his  pity,  his  pow- 
er, and  his  wisdom  to  defend,  vindicate,  and  deliver  tliem, 
one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  beautiful  displays  of  the  Christian 
character  that  is  possible,  and  in  direct  contact  with  the  worst 
forms  of  brutal  debasement  and  fiendish  malice,  of  which 
the  earth  is  the  scene ;  and  give  as  impressive  proof  that  they 
have  the  spirit  of  God's  children,  and  are  meet  for  a  crown, 
as  their  torturers  do  that  they  have  the  spirit  of  fiends,  and 
are  fit  subjects  for  the  chains  and  darkness  that  are  reserved 
for  God's  inexorable  enemies. 

But  beyond  these  sharp  afflictions,  in  which  many  of  the 
unsanctified  also  share,  the  children  of  God  have,  because 
of  their  obedience  to  him,  in  great  numbers,  in  almost 
every  age  from  the  institution  of  Christianity,  been  sub- 
ject to  others  of  a  still  more  terrible  nature,  by  Pagans 
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and  usurpers  and  apostates  bearing  the  Christian  name,  who 
have  made  war  upon  them,  and  endeavored  to  exterminate 
them  firom  the  earth.  The  true  and  the  false  religions  have 
thus  been  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  made  to 
show  their  respective  characters  in  the  most  distinct  and 
vivid  contrast  to  each  other.  On  the  side  of  the  persecutors 
the  vilest,  the  most  ferocious,  and  the  most  fiendish  passions 
have  appeared  that  ever  ravaged  the  human  breast;  and 
the  most  daring  and  insolent  impieties  towards  God.  Man 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  demon  rather  than  a  being  of 
humane  affections ;  a  thirsty  and  remorseless  brute,  delight- 
ing in  ravage  and  blood,  rather  than  an  intelligence  in 
whose  breast  pity,  sympathy,  love,  and  justice  have  a  resi- 
dence. On  the  side  of  the  martyrs,  however,  have  been 
seen  the  purest  and  most  fervent  love,  the  most  heroic  stead- 
fiistness  in  allegiance,  the  most  unconquerable  attachment  to 
trathy  the  loftiest  triumph  over  all  the  natural  passions, 
the  most  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  and  the  most  cheer- 
fid  relinquishment  of  all  the  joys  and  hopes  of  earth  for 
righteousness'  sake  that  eye  has  ever  beheld,  or  imagination 
conceived.  After  the  ingenuity  of  their  persecutors  has 
exhausted  all  "its  resources  in  inventing  tortures,  and  their 
malice  wearied  itself  in  inflicting  them,  the  suffering  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  have  still  remained  unconquered,  and  shown 
that  no  human  power  could  shake  their  fidelity,  and  no 
suffering  extinguish  their  love.  This  spectacle,  which  has 
been  presented  by  innumerable  hosts  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  at  frequent  epochs  for  1800  years,  is  doubtless 
contemplated  with  profounder  awe,  wonder,  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  the  renovation  of  those  whom  God  adopts  as 
his  children,  and  joy  in  the  beauty  of  the  rectitude,  fidelity, 
and  love  to  which  they  are  raised^  than  any  other  that  the 
world  presents.  For  if  these  beings  who  maintained  their 
allegiance  under  the  greatest  sufferings  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable,  did  not  demonstrate  the  reality  of  their  restora- 
tion to  God's  image,  by  what  conceivable  acts  can  such  a 
demonstration  be  made  ? 

It  is  thus  in  the  fierce  conflicts  to  which  each  class  is 
subjected  by  the  sharp  necessities  and  sorrows  of  life,  that 
they  act  out  their  respective  characters  the  most  decisively, 
and  give  the  most  indubitable  and  impressive  proo&  that 
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they  are  truly  such  as  God  contemplates  them  in  the  eter- 
nal awards  he  is  to  assign. 

13.  God  has  so  conducted  the  arrangements  of  his  pro- 
vidence, as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  completeness  to  this 
experiment  on  the  human  heart.  Men  have  been  placed  in 
great  numbers,  in  every  possible  condition  that  could  serve 
to  bring  out  their  reigning  affections  and  principles,  and 
show  in  indubitable  forms  their  true  character.  Thus,  they 
have  been  left  to  display  their  alienation  from  God,  and  the 
darkness  and  sottishness  to  which  they  have  sunk,  by  the 
false  religions  which  they  have  invented  and  substituted  in 
place  of  the  true.  A  large  proportion  of  the  nations  have 
wholly  rejected  Jehovah,  fallen  into  total  ignorance  of  him, 
invented  other  objects  of  worship,  and  ascribed  to  them  the 
rights  and  offered  them  the  honors  that  belong  only  to  him. 
Of  these  many  have  sunk  into  the  lowest  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  and  lived  as  brutes,  rather  than  moral  beings. 
Others,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  ELindoos, 
have  risen  to  a  considerable  measure  of  culture ;  to  arts, 
laws,  poetry,  and  eloquence ;  but  have  still  been  without 
elevation,  and  without  virtue,  the  victims  of  a  debasing  and 
cruel  superstition,  maintained  by  a  hypocritical  and  enslav- 
ing priesthood,  and  the  vassals  and  instruments  of  a  bloody 
tyranny.  Others  still,  like  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  rose 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  cultivation,  especially  of  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts,  of  reason,  and  of  the  imagination,  and 
swaying  the  dominion  for  long  periods  of  the  most  populous 
and  cultivated  portions  of  the  earth,  had  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunity, if  there  were  any  restorative  power  in  their  nature, 
or  any  life-giving  virtue  in  their  religion,  their  philosophy, 
or  their  policy,  to  demonstrate  it  in  their  own  lives,  and  in 
the  reformation  of  the  nations  over  whom  they  extended 
their  rule.  No  such  demonstration,  however,  was  made  by 
them.  Instead,  they  were  as  distinguished  for  the  sottish- 
ness of  their  dispositions,  the  shamelessness  of  their  sensual- 
ity, the  ferocity  of  their  hate,  and  their  readiness  to  sacrifice 
the  well-being  of  all  others  to  gratify  their  pride  and  ambi- 
tion ;  as  they  were  for  the  eminence  of  their  genius,  the 
greatness  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  refinement  and  beauty 
of  many  of  their  tastes.  In  place  of  Jehovah,  they  paid 
their  religious  homage  to  the  powers  and  spheres  of  nature 
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personified  by  a  wild  fency,  to  ideal  beings,  to  men,  to  the 
passions  and  affections,  and  to  statues  of  gold,  silver,  marble, 
and  wood,  animated  their  deities  with  their  own  lawless  ap- 
petites and  spirit,  contemplated  them  as  the  exemplars  and 
patrons  of  all  their  passions  and  crimes ;  and  made  their  tem- 
ples the  scenes  and  schools  of  the  grossest  and  most  debasing 
vices.  The  vast  refinement  which  they  reached,  was  but  a 
refinement  in  error  and  sin,  a  sublimation  of  intelligence  and 
taste,  in  false  beliefs,  wicked  passions,  and  monstrous  crimes. 

The  experiment  with  these  nations  for  four  thousand  years 
has  thus  made  a  decisive  and  awful  exhibition  of  what  man. 
is  when  left  to  frame  a  religion  for  himsel£  Instead  of  re- 
taming  to  Jehovah,  he  invents  a  crowd  of  fistlse  deities  that 
resemble  himself  adopts  their  passions  and  vices  as  apolo- 
j^es  and  sanctions  of  his  own,  and  makes  his  vice,  therefore^ 
to  be  his  virtue,  and  his  impiety  his  religion. 

An  experiment  terminating  in  an  equally  humiliating 
result  has  been  made  also  with  families  and  nations  to  whom 
God  directly  revealed  himself,  appointed  a  peculiar  worship,, 
and  gave  a  law.  They  or  their  descendants  almost  imme- 
diately apostatized  from  God,  and  either  turned  to  the  ido- 
latry of  the  pagans,  or  firamed  a  counterfeit  religion  which 
they  substituted  in  place  of  the  true.  The  whole  human 
&mily  revolted  soon  after  the  revelation  was  made  to  our 
first  parents  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  religion  of 
sacrifices  instituted;  and  a  few  hundred  years  after  their 
death,  advanced  to  such  a  stage  of  wickedness,  that  God 
swept  them  from  the  earth  by  a  deluge.  At  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  centuries  from  that  epoch,  the  descendants 
of  Noah  generally  apostatized  to  idol  worship,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  people,  continued  such  down  to  the 
institution  of  Christianity,  and  most  of  them  to  the  present 
time.  The  Hebrews,  to  whom,  as  his  peculiar  people,  God 
appointed  a  worship  of  imposing  and  gorgeous  rites,  and 
manifested  his  presence  by  the  most  impressive  and  awful 
signs,  soon  revolted  from  his  service,  and  turned  to  the 
homage  of  the  idol-gods  of  the  neighboring  pi^n  na- 
tions ;  and  it  was  only  by  their  being  surrendered  into  the 
bands  of  the  worshippers  of  those  cruel  and  bloody  deities, 
slaughtered  in  vast  crowds,  driven  into  exile,  and  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  misery,  that  they  were  cured  of  that  apos- 
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tasy.  The  Christian  church,  too,  in  three  centuries  from 
its  institution,  apostatized  in  an  equally  impious  form,  and 
assumed  the  right,  at  its  will,  of  modifying  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  method  of  redemption,  incorporated  with  his  wor- 
ship the  homage  of  a  crowd  of  creatures  and  false  deities, 
instituted  a  new  expiation  for  sin,  and  a  new  method  of 
justification,  and  a  vast  proportion  who  bear  the  Christian 
name,  continue  in  those  impious  errors  to  the  present  hour. 
Men  thus,  instead  of  welcoming  the  knowledge  of  the  •true 
Qt)d,  as  it  has  been  communicated  to  them  by  fresh  revela- 
tions from  age  to  age,  have  speedily  turned  away  from  him, 
rejected  his  service  and  his  salvation,  and  converted  the 
very  religion  which  he  has  instituted  for  their  recovery^ from 
ruin,  into  a  monstrous  system  of  impiety,  and  made  it  there- 
l^y  an  instrument  of  destruction  instead  of  salvation  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  perpetual  interpositions  of  the  Spirit 
to  continue  a  line  of  pure  worshippers,  every  trace  of  reli- 
gion would,  ages  since,  have  disappeared  from  the  world, 
What  more  stupendous  and  awful  exemplification  can  be 
conceived  than  has  thus  been  given  through  six  thousand 
years,  that  man  is  precisely  such  an  alien  as  God  contem- 
plates him  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  even  when 
furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  apprised  of  the  sal- 
vation that  is  provided  for  him,  and  urged  by  the  promise 
of  eternal  extrication  from  sin,  and  restoration  to  the  divine 
fevor,  in  place  of  joyfully  returning  to  allegiance  to  the 
Most  High,  if  left  to  himself,  he  recoils  from  him,  and 
plunges  headlong  down  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

This  vast  experiment  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  heart 
has  been  diversified  and  raised  to  a  higher  emphasis  by  the 
retributive  dispensations  of  providence  towards  those  por- 
tions of  the  race  that  have  apostatized  to  idolatry.  Thus, 
though  God  has  punished  all  the  great  nations  that  were  its 
principal  fosterers  for  their  false  worships,  and  swept  them 
from  existence,  his  exterminating  judgments  on  them  have 
not  had  the  slightest  effect  to  restrain  others  from  the  same 
or  a  similar  course.  And  though  the  experience  of  four 
thousand  years  has  shown  that  the  gods  of  paganism  are 
no  deities,  and  that  their  worship  only  degrades  a  people 
and  prepares  them  for  destruction,  it  has  had  no  infiuenoe 
to  deter  others  from  continuing  it.    In  like  manner,  God 
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iias  smitten  the  nations  that  apostatized  from  Christianity  to 
a  mixed  religion  of  God  and  of  idols  and  saints,  with  the 
most  devouring  judgments.  Of  the  Christianized  population 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia  who  turned  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  to  the  homage  of  the  cross,  of 
relics^  of  saints,  and  of  images  and  pictures,  scarce  a  trace 
noir  remains.  New  tribes  have  taken  their  places,  and  a 
new  fiUse  religion  has  succeeded  to  that  of  the  apostate 
Boman  and  Greek  churches,  which  they  professed,  yet 
that  terrible  manifestation  of  the  judgment  of  God  has  not 
m  the  least  checked  the  disposition  of  the  neighboring  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  turn  from  their  idolatries  and  supersti- 
tions, and  give  their  homage  to  the  true  God;  nor  has 
the  hct  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  fifteen  cen- 
turies, that  the  sole  efiect  of  their  false  religion  is  to  de- 
moralize and  degrade  them,  and  fit  them  to  be  the  hope- 
less vassals  of  unscrupulous  priests  and  bloody  tyrants,  had 
the  slightest  effect  to  prompt  them  to  a  return  to  the  pure 
worship  of  Jehovah. 

A  trial  has  thus  been  made  of  man's  disposition  in  respect 
to  religion  in  all  the  various  conditions  in  which  he  can  be 
supposed  to  exist,  and  through  an  immense  tract  of  ages  ; 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  gift  of  a  revelation,  an  appointed 
worship,  and  a  method  of  redemption ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  by  leaving  the  nations  who  apostatized  from  God  to 
institute  religions  for  themselves,  contrive  and  worship  gods 
after  their  own  heart,  and  frame  schemes  of  salvation  that 
accorded  with  their  false  notions  and  perverted  tastes.     No 
more  comprehensive  test  can  be  conceived.     No  new  condi- 
tion can  be  imagined  that  would  give  any  greater  variety  or 
completeness  to  the  experiment.     And  the  issue  in  all  these 
cases  has  been  the  same ;  the  most  stupendous  demonstration 
of  their  total  alienation  from  God ;  the  utter  hopelessness,  not 
merely  of  their  self-restoration,  but  of  their  spontaneous 
submission  to  a  restoration  by  the  power  of  God ;    their 
headlong  proclivity  when  put  in  possession  of  the  true  reli- 
gion to  reapostatize,  and  convert  the  very  means  provided 
lor  their  sanctification   and   redemption,  into  a  means  of 
demoralization  and  destruction.     Can  a  more  awful  spec- 
tacle be  conceived  than  the  world  thus  presents  ?     Can  a 
more  resistless  demonstration  be  imagined  of  the  grounds 
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on  which  God  proceeds  in  all  the  great  measures  of  his 
government  that  contemplate  men  as  enemies,  hopelessly 
lost,  and  needing  such  a  redemption  as  is  wrought  for  them 
by  Christ  ? 

14.  The  nature  of  this  great  experiment,  on  the  heart  of 
man,  and  the  demonstration  in  which  it  terminates,  indi* 
cates  that  it  is  not  a  final  dispensation,  but  is  preparatory 
to  some  other  of  a  difierent  character.  It  cannot  be  thought 
probable  that  any  end  pursued  by  the  divine  administration 
canr  require  the  continuance  of  such  an  economy  for  ever. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  point  may  be  reached  in  the  exem- 
plifications which  it  achieves  that  shall  render  it  unnecessary 
to  carry  them  any  farther ;  that  such  a  vastness  and  com- 
pleteness of  demonstration  may  at  length  be  attained  of 
God's  great  rights  and  perfections,  of  man's  unregenerate 
nature  and  character,  and  of  the  reality  of  their  restoration 
to  the  divine  image  who  are  forgiven  and  admitted  to  his 
kingdom,  that  he  may  thereafter  proceed  on  them  as  ascer- 
tained certainties,  that  need  no  further  proof  in  order  to  his 
vindication ;  and  thence  introducing  a  new  dispensation, 
may  convert  the  nations  universally,  and  make  them  par- 
takers of  salvation  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  without 
exposing  any  of  his  holy  subjects  to  the  danger  of  misap- 
prehending his  administration,  or  feeling  uncertain  of  the 
righteousness,  benevolence,  and  wisdom  of  his  ways.  And 
such  the  Scriptures  teach  us  is  the  great  office  of  the  pre- 
sent dispensation ;  such  is  the  gracious  purpose  of  the  Most 
High  in  respect  to  the  future.  The  trial  of  the  race,  in  this 
state,  is  soon  to  reach  its  catastrophe,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a 
more  awful  manifestation  than  has  ever  yet  taken  place,  of 
the  alienation  of  the  unrenewed  from  God,  by  an  attempt 
of  the  apostate  and  persecuting  powers  to  exterminate  the 
true  worshippers  firom  the  earth,  and  bring  the  whole 
church  under  their  imperious  sway ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
more  impressive  and  sublime  exemplification  than  at  any 
former  period,  of  the  indubitable  love  and  fidelity  of  God's 
believing  people  in  their  unfaltering  utterance  of  their  wit* 
ness  for  him  at  that  crisis,  and  calm  submission  to  the  stroke 
of  death  for  his  sake,  in  the  belief  of  a  speedy  resurrectioii 
by  his  power  and  exaltation  to  thrones  and  sceptres  in  bis 
kingdom.    After  that  public  and  glorious  vindication  of  his 
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• 
trae  worehippers,  the  last  storm  of  his  avengiDg  judgmenta 

will  begin  to  descend  on  the  nations ;  the  apostate  powers  will 
make  another  attempt  to  crush  his  worshippers,  and  secure 
to  themselyes  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  when  the  Son  of 
God  descending  from  heaven  in  power  and  glory,  will  strike 
ibem  by  his  avenging  lightnings  to  destruction,  and  assum- 
ing himself  the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  commence  his  millen* 
Bial  reign  over  it  with  the  risen  saints,  and  bring  all  nations, 
peoples,  and  languages  to  submission  to  his  sway.  Then  we 
are  assured  by  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  himself  all  the  tem- 
pestuous trials,  all  the  perilous  conflicts  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation are  to  cease.  Satan  is  to  be  bound  and  precluded 
fiom  tempting  men.  All  things  are  to  be  made  new.  The 
atmo^>here  and  earth  will  be  renovated.  Men  themselves 
«m  uodergo  a  glorious  transformation  in  soul  and  body, 
and  be  restored  to  much  the  state  in  which  they  would  have 
«z]8ted  had  they  not  fedlen ;  "  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neith^  8<»tow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain,  for  the  former  things"  will  "have  passed  away;" 
'*  and  the  tabernacle  of  God,"  in  which  he  visibly  reveals 
himself  "  shall  be  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them, 
and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  be  their  God." — Rev.  xxL  3-5.  We  have  thus 
the  most  explicit  assurance  that  at  that  great  epoch,  the  ter- 
rible inflictions  and  trials  of  the  present  dispensation  are  to 
be  wholly  discontinued,  and  the  race  brought  into  the  most 
intimate  and  gracious  relations  to  God,  purified  from  all 
their  unrighteousness,  and  exalted  to  the  unspotted  sanctitude 
and  unalloyed  blessedness  of  his  adopted  children.  (Bev. 
xxL  23-27 ;  xxii.  1-6.)  This  blissful  reign — during  which 
they  are  to  continue  to  multiply,  and  innumerable  millions 
are  to  be  saved — is  to  extend  through  the  vast  round  of  a 
prophetic  millennium,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand years.  Then  Satan  is  to  be  released  for  a  short  season, 
and  allowed  to  seduce  a  portion  of  the  nations  again  to 
revolt ;  by  which  it  will  be  shown  that  the  sanctification 
and  redemption  of  those  who  were  saved  during  the  mil- 
lennium were  the  work  of  grace,  not  of  human  might 
or  skill.  That  revolt  will  be  immediately  terminated  by  the 
destruction  of  the  rebellious  by  fire  from  heaven,  which 
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will  be  followed  by  the  resurrectiou  and  judgment  of  the 
unholy  dead,  the  final  dejection  of  Satan  to  the  world  of 
puuishment,  the  destruction  of  death  and  the  grave,  and  the 
eyerlastiug  deliverance  of  those  who  are  then  in  the  natural 
body,  and  their  descendants  through  the  circuit  of  eternal 
years,  from  sin,  death,  sufferiug,  sorrow,  want,  and  all  the 
evils  brought  on  the  race  by  the  lall. 

15.  This  great  scheme  which  contemplates  at  length  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  race  from  the  evils  of  the  fiill| 
and  their  multiplication  and  blessedness  through  eternal 
years,  thus  furnishes  an  ample  solution  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation, in  the  office  it  fills  as  a  necessary  preparative  for 
that  In  the  public  exposition  which  is  to  be  made  of  its 
measures  in  the  judgment  of  the  holy,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium,  and  of  the  unholy  and  Satan  and  his 
angels  at  the  close  of  that  period,  a  perfect  vindication  is  to 
take  place  of  all  the  ways  of  God  which  men  now  assail  or 
doubt,  and  demonstration  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  love  that  contrive  and  execute  a  scheme  of 
such  immeasurable  greatness  and  grandeur. 

First,  it  will  be  seen  that  God  not  only  has  a  right  to  sub- 
ject his  creatures  to  trial,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  the  very 
exercise  of  a  moral  government,  and  that  the  ends  for  which 
he  subjects  men  to  the  ceaseless  tests  of  their  aHegiance 
under  the  present  dispensation,  are  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance, and  invest  the  measure  with  a  dazzling  effulgence  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence.  Secondly,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  man  in  his  fallen  stat^ 
either  internally  or  externally,  that  justifies  him  in  his  Bin, 
but  that  each  individual  is  as  responsible  for  the  offenoes 
which  he  commits,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  for  their  first 
transgression;  and  all  the  accusations  of  Dr.  Beecher  and 
others,  who  attempt  to  transfer  the  blame  of  their  sins  to 
God,  will  be  confuted  and  hushed  in  eternal  silence.  Thirdly, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  not  required  by  justice  and  good- 
ness, as  Dr.  B.  and  some  others  contend,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  his  creatures  from  sinning ;  and  that  his 
'leaving  them  to  sin  is  not  because  he  cannot  prevent  theoEi 
from  it ;  but  that  he  voluntarily  permits  them  to  fall  although 
able  to  retain  them,  and  that  he  has  reasons  for  it  that  are 
as  momentous  and  as  glorious  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness^ 
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$B  the  final  redemptd<2{Q  of  the  race  from  the  ruin  of  the  fall 
ifl^  which  is  to  be  accomplished  in  consequence  of  it 
f oxirthlj,  it  will  be  seen  that  God  can  leave  fallen  beings  to 
continue  in  sin,  and  can  punish  them  for  their  offences  in 
perfect  rectitude  and  wisdonl.  This  Dr.  B.  and  thousands 
of  others  in  effect  deny,  and  Satan,  very  probably,  had  the 
liope  that  in  betraying  our  first  parents  to  a  fall  that  was  to 
carry  such  disastrous  effects  to  their  posterity,  he  should 
make  it  impossible  to  God  to  exercise  a  government  over 
them  that  should  be  capable  of  perfect  reconciliation  with 
justice  and  goodness,  and  should  therefore  be  able  to  con- 
vict the  Most  High  of  a  fatal  inadequacy  to  the  station  he 
aims  to  fill,  and  thence  of  unworthiness  of  the  homage  he 
demands;  and  so  find  a  justification  of  his  revolt,  and  the 
rebellion  of  others.  But  all  these  impious  aims  and  accusa- 
tions will  be  overwhelmed  in  eternal  confutation.  It  will 
be  seen  that  God  has  not  violated  the  rights  of  any  of  his 
creatures  whom  he  has  left  to  sin,  in  not  hindering  them 
from  transgression.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  had  reasons  of 
infinite  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  in  putting 
them  to  the  trials  in  which  they  fall,  and  in  refraining  from 
using  effective  means  to  withhold  them  from  transgression* 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  punishments  he  inflicts  on  them  are 
in  exact  accordance  with  their  ill-desert.  He  is  to  judge  and 
reward  them  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  makes  his  justice  to  them  the  means  of 
boundless  good  to  others,  by  the  exemplification  it  presents 
of  his  rights,  by  the  confutation  it  forms  of  the  accusations 
of  his  enemies,  and  by  the  prevention  which  results  from  it 
of  the  necessity  of  subjecting  others  to  a  similar  punish- 
ment Fifthly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subjection  of  men  to 
severe  trials  of  their  allegiance,  and  their  being  left  to  sin, 
were  carried  no  further  than  was  requisite  to  the  assertion  and 
exemplification  of  his  rights,  the  demonstration  of  the  reality 
of  the  great  truths  respecting  the  alienation  and  guilt  of  the 
fisdlen,  and  the  restoration  of  the  pardoned,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  administration,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  it 
compatible  with  his  glory,  and  the  well-being  of  his  holy 
kingdom,  to  introduce  a  new  administration,  under  which 
he  will  put  an  end  to  those  evils,  and  extend  the  blessings 
of  renovation,  pardon,  and  acceptance  to  the  whole  popula- 
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tion  of  the  globe,  through  the  endless  snccession  of  their 
generations ;  and  that  the  great  scheme  of  his  procedure  was 
therefore  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
perfections,  and  must  command  the  awe,  admiration,  grati- 
tude, and  praise  of  all  his  holy  subjects  throughout  their 
eternal  years* 

Such  are  the  great  reasons  of  the  administration  God  is 
now  exercising  oyer  the  world ;  such  are  the  infinite  results 
which  it  contemplates ;  such  the  dazzling  splendors  in  which 
it  is  to  display  his  wisdom,  might,  and  love.  Can  a  greater 
contrast  be  conceived  than  it  forms  to  the  wretched  dreams, 
the  wild  and  delirious  &ncies  of  Dr.  Beecher,  who  begins  by 
denying  God's  attributes  and  rights,  then  charges  his  admi* 
nistration  with  infinite  arbitrariness  and  injustice,  and  finally 
affects  to  exculpate  him  by  an  hypothesis,  that  but  repeats 
and  exacerbates  that  accusation,  and  exhibits  him  as  without 
either  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  or  the  goodness 
that  is  requisite  to  make  him  the  object  of  homage,  or  fit 
him  for  his  station  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe !  But  Dr. 
B.  has  not  caught  a  glimpse  either  of  God's  attributes  in 
their  greatness  and  sanctity,  of  his  prerogatives,  or  of  the 
scheme  of  his  government.  Notwithstanding  the  ostenta- 
tious professions  he  makes  of  respect  for  his  word,  he  in 
fact  rejects  it,  and  in  the  most  undisguised  and  dogmatic 
manner  makes  his  own  notions  of  what  it  becomes  God  to 
do,  the  criterion  by  which  his  procedure  is  to  be  judged; 
and  on  that  ground  denounces  him — on  the  supposition  that 
this  world  is  the  scene  of  man's  first  existence — as  infinitely 
unjust  and  undeserving  "the  honor,  reverence,  and  worship 
of  his  creatures."  Of  the  great  ends  that  are  subserved  by 
the  present  dispensation,  of  the  wholly  different  economy 
that  is  to  follow  it,  he  takes  no  notice.  They  do  not  tie 
within  the  sweep  of  his  d  priori  speculations.  Instead  ot 
seeing  that  a  main  object  of  the  present  administration  is  to 
demonstrate  that  man  is  hopelessly  averse  to  God,  he  con- 
ceives that  the  Most  High  is  not  able  effectually  to  rule  his 
creatures,  and  bind  them  in  indissoluble  attachment  to  his 
throne;  and  that  each  individual,  consequently,  must  at 
least  in  a  great  measure  extricate  himself  from  the  thral- 
dom of  sin,  if  he  ever  escapes  it ;  and  must  be  the  great 
auxiliary  agent,  also^,  in  the  extrication  of  others,  if  they  are 
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delivered  from  its  bondage.     The  world,  accordingly,  lie 
asBumes,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  converted,  is  to  be  converted 
by  the  instrumentality  of  man,  and  exerted  as  it  is  under 
the  present  system ; — not  by  the  direct  interposition  and  re- 
matlees  power  of  God.    That  Christ  is  to  come  in  great 
power  and  glory  and  assume  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
dash  his  incorrigible  foes  to  destruction,  raise  his  dead  saints 
to  life,  repeal  the  great  curse  of  the  fall,  toil,  sorrow,  death, 
place  the  population  that  survive  that  epoch  in  a  condition 
much  like  that  in  which  they  would  have  existed  had  our 
first  parents  not  fallen,  bestow  his  renewing  Spirit  on  fhem 
as  universally  as,  had  sin  not  entered  l^e  world,  he  would 
have  given  them  his  preserving  and  sanctifying  aid;  and 
that  by  those  almighty  means  the  whole  are  to  be  raised  to 
a  sanctitude  and  blessedness,  worthy  of  such  a  paradise  as 
the  earth  is  then  to  be — this  great  scheme  of  God's  wisdom  and 
love,  Dr.  B.,  instead  of  accepting,  rejects,  and  regards  with 
contempt  and  scorn.    It  does  not  accord  with  his  d  priori 
philosophy.    It  places  God  on  the  throne,  and  man  in  the 
dust;  and  hence  the  darkness  and  distress  in  which  he  is 
involved  by  his  conviction,  that  the  God  who  actually  reigns 
over  man  is  a  totally  different  being  from  the  God  of  his 
preconceptions.    Had  he  taken  the  Bible  as  his  guide ;  had 
he  accepted  the  explanations  which  God  has  there  given  of 
the  great  ends  he  is  pursuing  in  his  present  dealings  with 
the  race ;  and  had  he  received  the  revelation  he  has  made 
through  the  prophets  of  the  new  dispensation  he  is  soon  to 
institute  .as  the  sequel  to  this,  and  the  beauty  and  blessedness 
to  which  the  nations  are  then  to  be  raised,  he  would  have 
escaped  his  diflBculties,  and  in  place  of  doubt,  unbelief,  des- 
pair, and  an  open  and  daring  traduction  of  God's  attributes 
and  providence,  would  have  found  himself  invested  with  a 
flood  of  light  from  the  opened  heavens,  and  raised  to  a  rap- 
ture of  peace,  love,  adoration,  and  joy. 

Dr.  B.,  however,  is  not  alone  in  rejecting  these  great  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible,  and  substituting  a  device  of  man's  wis- 
dom in  their  place.  There  is  a  considerable  class  who  not 
only  deny  that  this  dispensation  is  preparatory  to  another, 
and  that  there  is  to  be  any  other  in  which  the  redemption 
of  men  is  to  be  continued ;  but  who  hold  that  no  explanation 
is  given  in  the  word  of  God,  or  is  discoverable  by  reason 
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of  the  great  measures  of  his  government  over  men,  by 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  he  puts  them  to  such  a  trial  of  their 
hearts,  allows  them  to  sin  as  they  do,  and  punishes  them  for 
their  offences ;  and  on  the  other,  by  which  he  subjects  those 
who  profess  his  name  to  such  terrible  tests  of  their  fidelity, 
and  causes  them  to  show  in  such  decisive  forms  whether  they 
are  truly  his  children  or  not ;  but  maintain  that  his  whole 
procedure  is  a  dark  and  inexplicable  enigma,  apparently,  in 
many  of  its  features  at  least,  at  utter  war  with  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  and  that  we  must  therefore,  often  against  the 
most  decisive  appearances  to  the  contrary,  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  right,  and  kneel  down  in  unquestioning  and  blind 
submission.  '  This  theory  is  scarcely  a  less  gross  accusation 
of  God  than  Dr.  B.'s,  and  is,  like  his,  at  open  war  with 
the  plain  teachings  of  his  word,  and  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience.  To  deny  that  we  have  any  evidence 
of  the  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  God  in  the 
great  measures  of  his  moral  and  providential  administration 
over  men,  and  maintain  that  if  we  submit  to  them  as  just 
and  wise,  it  must  be  in  pitch  darkness,  is  equivalent  to  deny- 
ing that  we  have  any  evidence  whatever  of  God's  rectitude, 
wisdom,  and  goodness.  For  if  they  are  not  exhibited  in  the 
great  measures  of  his  moral  and  providential  rule,  they 
plainly  are  not  anywhere ;  as  all  other  things — ^the  material 
worlds  and  their  furniture — are  merely  subservient  to  them. 
Even  that  there  are  events  that  affect  the  condition  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  reasons  of  the  appointment  or  permission  of 
which,  rather  than  others,  we  know  nothing;  such  as  the 
date  of  one!s  birth,  the  death  of  one  in  childhood,  of  another 
in  youth,  and  of  others  in  middle  or  old  age ;  is  no  proof  that 
they  are  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  are  to  be 
received  in  a  blind  submission.  Though  the  particular  rea- 
sons of  their  appointment  are  unknown,  yet  we  have,  in  other 
parts  of  his  administration^  ample  evidence  of  God's  infinite 
righteousness,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  are  therefore  to 
regard  him  as  just  and  good  in  respect  to  those  particular 
events,  because  of  our  knowledge  from  other  sources,  that 
justice  and  goodness  are  general  characteristics  of  his  agency. 
An  act  of  absolutely  blind  submission  is  indeed  a  self-con- 
tradiction, and  is  impossible ;  and  if  it  were  practicable, 
would  be  infinitcQy  reproachful  to  God,  in  place  of  being 
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honorable  to  him ;  as  it  would  imply  that  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  everything  in  his  procedure  that  can  rationally 
be  made  the  ground  of  a  submissive  homage. 

But  this  notion  that  t^^e  great  measures  of  God's  govern- 
ment over  the  world  are  wholly  inexplicable,  is  at  war  with 
the  plain  teachings  of  his  word,  as  well  as  with  his  attri- 
butes. That  the  Bible  everywhere  represents  that  God 
exercises  his  government  over  men  for  the  purpose  of  mani- 
festing and  enforcing  his  rights,  and  putting  them  to  a  pro- 
bation of  their  dispositions  towards  him,  no  man  needs  be 
told.  That  he  everywhere  represents  the  great  judgments 
with  which  he  punishes  wicked  nations  and  individuals,  as 
designed  to  manifest  his  displeasure  at  their  sins,  to  verify 
his  rights,  to  bring  them  to  know  that  he  is  Jehovdh,  and  to 
cause  them  to  show  whether  they  will  return  to  him  or  not^ 
no  one  who  has  read  it  with  attention  can  have  failed  to  see. 
And  that  they  everywhere  teach  that  his  children  are  subjected 
to  the  most  severe  and  decisive  trials,  that  it  may  be  shown 
by  indisputable  evidence  that  they  are  truly  his,  in  order  to 
their  receiving  a  crown,  is  equally  indisputable ;  and  that 
these  great  measures  are  measures  of  justice,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  are  directed  to  the  most  essential  and  momen- 
tous ends,  is  as  little  open  to  debate.  No  one  who  contem- 
plates them  with  a  tolerable  share  of  attention  and  intelli- 
gence can  avoid  seeing  that  they  are  absolutely  indispensable 
in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  the  views  with  which  he 
regards  the  conduct  of  his  creatures,  and  the  vindication  of 
himself  from  the  suspicion  that  he  proceeds  on  false  grounds 
in  his  judgment  of  them,  and  distribution  to  them  of  their 
final  awards.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  God  had  inflicted  no 
judgments  on  the  nations  which  apostatized  to  idol  worship 
in  expression  of  his  anger  at  their  rebellion,  but  had  allowed 
them  to  go  on  to  the  present  hour  in  impunity,  and  crowned 
them  with  uninterrupted  prosperity,  would  not  these  nations 
themselves  naturally  have  attributed  their  security  and  hap- 
piness to  the  false  gods  whom  they  worshipped,  and  regarded 
the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  their  imagined  sway  as  proofs 
of  the  propriety  and  acceptableness  of  their  worship  ?  Would 
it  not,  to  spectators  of  other  worlds,  have  seemed  also  to  imply 
God's  approval  of,  or,  at  least,  indiflFerence  to  their  conduct? 
Would  not  such  an  omission,  through  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to 
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eDforce  his  law  have  been  in  appearance  equivalent  to  an  aban- 
donment of  it,  and  surrender  of  the  sceptre  of  the  world  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  natural  for  men  and  angels  to  ask : 
K  Grod  is  not  indifferent  to  the  course  which  these  nations 
pursue,  why  does  he  not  use  some  means  to  bring  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  sins?    Why  does  he  not  cause  the  penal  con- 
sequences which  his  law  denounces,  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
their  offences,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether,  under  their  im- 
pulse, they  will  not  return  to  allegiance  ?    Let  it  be  supposed 
that  God  had  not  varied  his  providence  towards  the  Israel- 
ites on  their  revolting  to  idol  worship,  but  had  continued  to 
bestow  on  them,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  same 
blessings  as  he  did  during  their  obedience,  would  they  hot 
naturally  have  interpreted  it  as  the  work  of  their  false  dei- 
ties, and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  their  apostasy 
from  Jehovah  ?    Would  not  God's  omitting  in  that  manner 
to  take  any  notice  of  the  revolt  of  his  people,  or  make  any 
discrimination  between  the  obedient  and  rebellious,  have 
given  occasion  to  the  feeling,  in  all  spectators,  whether  in 
this  world  or  in  others,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  his  rights, 
had  abandoned  the  enforcement  of  his  law,  and  treated  sin 
as  being  as  sure  a  passport  as  obedience  to  his  favor  ?    Let 
it  be  supposed  that  God  had  omitted  to  chastise  the  Chris- 
tian church  for  its  offences;  that  uninterrupted  favor  had 
been  shown  to  all  who  entered  it  from  age  to  age,  notwith- 
standing their  sins  as  individuals  and  their  apostasy  as  a 
body,  would  not  the  church  have  regarded  it  as  expressive 
of  his  approbation  ?     Would  it  not  have  led  inevitably  to 
the  inference  that  the  idol  worship,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
the  celibacy,  the  homage  of  the  mass,,  the  false  doctrines  and 
profligate  manners  that  have  prevailed  and  given  character 
to  the  church,  were  indeed — what  the  Greek  and  Roman 
communions  claim —essential  parts  of  Christianity  itself,  and 
its  most  obligatory  elements  ?    No  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
that  would  have  been  the  result  inevitably  of  such  a  course. 
It  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  universe,  have  been  equi- 
valent to  a  public  abandonment  of  his  law,  and  a  treatment 
of  rebellion  as  though  it  was  as  acceptable  to  him  as  obedi- 
ence.   The  avenging  judgments  with  which  he  has  stricken 
the  nations,  the  chastenings  with  which  he  has  smitten  the 
church,  have  thus  been  indispensable  to  his  own  protection 
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from  the  suspicion  and  charge  of  approving  and  favoring 
the  sins  which  he  prohibits :  they  have  been  essential,  in- 
deed, to  his  exercising  a  moral  government.  Had  he  omitted 
them,  he  would  in  effect  have  given  up  his  rule.  They  have 
been  the  great  means  through  which  he  has  asserted  and 
vindicated  his  rights,  they  have  been  the  effective  measures 
th2X)ugh  which  he  has  made  known  his  displeasure  at  the 
8ins  of  the  nations  and  of  his  people.  It  has  been  by  them 
that  he  has  brought  them  often  to  a  sense  of  their  offences, 
and  caused  them,  in  all  instances,  to  show  whether  they 
vould  return  to  allegiance,  or  go  on  incorrigibly  in  rebel- 
lion. 

We  have  the  most  ample  proo&,  therefore^  of  the  right* 
eonsness,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  in  these  great  mea- 
sores  of  his  government.  They  present  some  of  the  clearest 
and  most  impressive  displays  of  his  perfections ;  and  without 
ihem,  indeed,  his  moral  glories  would  have  been  shrouded 
in  impenetrable  darkness.  Ko  wonder  that  they  who  see 
nothing  of  these  characteristics  in  his  administration,  regard 
his  government  as  an  inexplicable  enigma,  and  contemplate 
him  as  an  arbitrary  despot,  who  saves  or  destroys  his  crea- 
tures for  reasons  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge ;  and  who 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  only  homage  that  can  be  accept- 
able to  him,  is  one  in  which  abject  terror  and  blind  submis- 
sion have  the  predominance.  No  wonder  that  they  see 
nothing  brighter  in  the  future  than  the  midnight  gloom 
that,  according  to  them,  has  filled  the  past ;  that  they  deny 
that  Christ  is  ever  to  reign  on  the  earth ;  and  that  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  race  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  is  ever  to  take 
place :  and  persuade  themselves,  that  the  termination  to 
which  the  present  system  is  hastening,  the  great  expedient  by 
which  the  Almighty  is  to  close  this  tragedy  of  sin  and  woe,  is 
the  annihilation  of  the  world  itself,  an  end  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  race,  the  burial  of  its  lost  myriads  from  the  eye  of 
the  universe  in  the  abyss  of  perdition,  and  the  removal  of  the 
small  number  that  are  saved  to  some  distant  sphere,  that  ob- 
livion may,  as  far  as  possible,  drop  her  sable  pall  over  the 
horrors  of  which  the  earth  has  been  the  theatre  I — a  theory 
of  much  the  same  brood  as  that  of  Dr.  Beecher,  that  God 
aheady  has  once  struck  from  the  minds  of  men  the  con- 
BoiouanefiB  and  knowledge  of  their  first  existence,  and  veiled 
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the  events  on  which  their  everlasting  destiny  was  made  to 
turn  in  impenetrable  mystery.  They,  in  fact,  pay  as  little 
heed  to  the  great  teachings  of  the  divine  word,  they  make 
their  own  arbitrary  preconceptions  as  much  the  standard  by 
which  they  judge  of  God  and  the  ends  he  is  pursuing,  as  Dr. 
Beecher  himself  does.  These  and  all  other  antimillenarians 
will  necessarily  continue  involved  in  darkness  and  perplex- 
ity  as  long  as  they  persist  in  neglecting  or  perverting  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  in  which  the  great  purposes  God  is 
accomplishing  are  unveiled ;  deny  that  this  dispensation  is 
preparatory  to  another ;  and  shut  from  their  faith  and  hope 
the  final  redemption  of  the  world  from  the  effects  of  the 
apostasy  and  restoration  to  the  perfection  and  bliss  of  an 
unfallen  sphere,  as  the  great  ends  of  Christ's  interposition. 
That  is  the  scheme  which  God  himself  proclaims  he  is  pur- 
suing. That  is  the  work  in  which  all  his  attributes  blend  in 
harmony,  and  shine  forth  in  their  infinite  effulgence :  that 
is  the  joyous  issue  to  which  he  points  the  enraptured  expec- 
tation and  trust  of  his  children :  and  it  is  that  and  that  alone 
that  clears  up  all  difficulties,  and  invests  his  ways,  otherwise 
dark  and  inexplicable,  with  the  dazzling  light  of  boundless 
righteousness,  wisdom,  and  love. 


Art.   IV. — Would  it  be  Prudent  to  Attempt  the 
Ekfutation  of  Millenarianism  ? 

m 

BY  THE   REV.   H.   CARLETON. 

It  was  certainly  commendable  in  the  ancient  Romans  not 
to  deliver  any  man  to  die  before  he,  who  was  accused,  had 
the  accusers  face  to  face ;  and  license  to  answer  for  himself 
concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  this  custom  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  cor- 
rectly constituted  and  properly  conducted  courts,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  common  law  of  England,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  in  most  of  the  States  in  this 
Union,  suffers  no  man  to  be  condemned  as  a  criminal,  with- 
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ont  a  trial ;  and  it  acknowledges  no  process  as  a  trial,  unless 
the  crime  alleged,  and  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  may  be, 
are  clearly  And  definitively  stated,  a  copy  thereof  given,  at 
his  reqaest,  to  the  accused,  and  he  have  a  reasonable  time  to 
prepare  a  defence,  and  liberty  to  defend  himself,  without  let 
or  hindrance.  This  is  right.  For  this  right  Englishmen  and 
Americans  are  ready  to  contend  even  unto  blood. 

But  as  the  Jews,  in  the  time  when  Christ  was  on  earth, 
were  accustomed  to  limit  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  to  the  act  of  killing  from  malice  aforethought,  so 
it  may  be  that  in  these  days  there  is  a  disposition  to  confine 
the  right  of  a  fair  hearing,  touching  all  matters  affecting 
reputation  or  welfare,  to  processes  in  courts ;  whereas  the 
privilege  should  be  as  sacredly  regarded  in  private  conduct 
as  in  public  trials. 

There  are  many  crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  which  civil 
courts  do  not  take  cognizance,  which  render  a  man  liable  to 
censure  from  ecclesiastical  tribunals ;  and  there  are  many 
things  which  prejudice  the  reputation  of  a  man  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Christian  minister,  which  are  not  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  offences  which  render  a  man  liable 
to  be  tried  in  a  formal  manner  for  immorality  or  heresy. 

The  church,  by  formal  acts  of  discipline,  cannot  free  itself 
firom  all  immoral  or  heretical  persons.  And  it  is  unques- 
tionably better  to  leave  many  things  to  the  healthful  influ- 
ence of  private  admonition  or  friendly  discussion  ;  and  yet 
by  being  considered  culpable  in  respect  to  these  same 
things,  a  person  would  lose  a  fair  standing  in  Christian 
society,  or  have  fixed  upon  him  the  very  undesirable  repu- 
tation of  an  errorist  or  visionary  theorist.  By  thus  being  con- 
victed in  the  common  estimation  of  Christians  he  suffers  in 
his  reputation,  is  wounded  in  his  feelings,  and  made  incapa- 
ble of  occupying  any  responsible  position.  Before  a  man 
is  thus  censured  in  the  common  opinion  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity, he  should,  at  least  when  he  asks  it,  be  permitted  to 
answer  in  an  appropriate  way  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  he  has  a  right  to  demand  a  clear  proof  of  his 
alleged  delinquencies,  or  refutation  of  his  reputed  errors  or 
eccentricities. 

There  are  many  methods  by  which  a  man  may  be  made 
to  endure  very  severe  suffering  without  a  formal  decree  of 
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a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  court.  In  this  country  there  are 
many  benevolent  societies,  whose  agents  travel  and  visit  all 
important  places.  They  are  the  honored  guests  of  ministers 
and  leading  members  of  churches,  and  are  highly  esteemed 
for  the  sake  of  the  societies  for  which  they  labor ;  and  very 
many  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  high  regard  for  their  abilities 
and  exemplary  piety. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  doctrine  is  received  by  some 
ministers  and  laymen,  which  is  considered  erroneous  by  the 
prudential  committees  and  directors  of  these  societies.  It 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  they  will  employ  agents 
who  sympathize  with  them.  How  easy  would  it  be  for 
these  agents,  by  a  few  remarks,  in  which  they  really  in- 
tended no  personal  injury,  and  only  meant  to  give  a  friendly 
notice  of  an  existing  evil,  to  bring  into  disrepute  all  per- 
sons who  believe  the  offensive  doctrine.  In  this  secret  man- 
ner a  sentence  of  condemnation  may  be  delivered  to  the 
ear  of  the  influential  part  of  the  church,  which  will  be  as 
effectual  as  a  decree  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  or  synod,  or 
general  assembly.  This  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  Americans  and  Christians,  unless  the  doc- 
trine reputed  erroneous  be  successfully  controverted.  When 
this  is  done  errorists  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if  their 
orthodoxy  is  questioned,  and  if  they  are  regarded  as  unsafe 
men. 

These  suggestions  are  made  with  reference  to  the  course 
pursued  towards  millenarians,  and  the  doctrine  by  which 
they  are  distinguished. 

Notwithstanding  a  very  decided  dislike  to  the  doctrine, 
and  impatience  towards  those  who  hold  it,  has  been  mani- 
fested by  persons  of  high  consideration  in  the  churches, 
there  has  not  as  yet  been  in  this  country  an  attempt  to 
refute  the  one  or  convince  the  other  in  a  fair  discussion,  ot 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We 
think  we  may  safely  say,  that  never  in  any  article  writ- 
ten against  millenarianism,  has  there  been  a  Mr  and  candid 
statement  of  it,  and  of  the  arguments  or  reasons,  from  a 
consideration  of  which  many  have  adopted  it  as  an  article 
of  their  Christian  faith.  To  meet  the  subject  fairly,  and  to 
give  its  advocates  a  fair  trial  at  the  bar  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity, the  doctrine  should  be  accurately  given,  distinct 
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firom  the  inferences  which  some  say  are  to  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  it,  together  with  the  Scriptures,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  teach  it,  and  the  principles  of  interpretation  which 
its  advocates  adopt.  As  much  as  this  would  be  required  of 
a  prosecuting  oflScer  who  should  arraign  a  fellow  citizen 
before  a  court  of  justice,  to  be  tried  for  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  his  country.  All  this  may  reasonably  be  expected 
of  an  opponent;  and  without  it,  it  is  not  affirming  too 
much  to  say,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  subject. 
The  natural  right,  to  be  permitted  to  meet  the  accuser  face 
to  fiw5e,  and  to  answer  to  the  errors  alleged,  is  trampled  upon. 
To  shun  a  &ir  discussion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  prejudice  the  Christian  church  against  a 
lespectable  portion  of  the  brotherhood,  on  account  of  an 
alleged  error,  is  wrong,  is  cruel,  is  tyrannical.  And  every 
American,  every  Protestant,  should  repudiate  a  practice  so 
radically  opposed  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  he  cherishes  as  the  birthright  of  an  Ameri- 
can, and  a  gift  of  God,  which  is  not  to  be  alienated  for  any 
cause  whatever.  Should  any  person  think  our  statement 
too  broad,  let  him  refer  us  to  one  article  in  which  the  doc- 
trine has  been  fairly  stated — one  article  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  adopted  by  millenarians  have  been 
truly  given — one  article  in  which  there  has  been  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  which  are  supposed  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine, together  with  the  reasons  for  deriving  it  from  them. 
Have  we  required  too  much  from  our  opponents  ?  We  are 
willing  to  concede  all  this  to  those  who  differ  from  us,  and 
will  say  we  do  no  more  than  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  We  are 
willing  to  give  propositions,  arguments,  Scriptures,  appli- 
cations of  Scriptures,  and  rules  of  interpretation  in  their 
own  language,  and  we  will  not  put  our  inferences  in  the 
place  of  their  own  statement  of  their  doctrines. 

We  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  antimillena- 
rians  have  not  yet  done  this. 

Furthermore  there  has  been  manifested  an  unwillingness 
to  be  drawn  into  an  open  and  friendly  discussion  with  mil- 
lenarians. The  method  of  opposition  has  been  to  avoid 
controversy  through  the  press,  and  to  bring  into  requisition 
a  private  influence  which  large  majorities  always  have  at 
their  command,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  doctrine  will 
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be  held  in  check  so  securely,  that  it  will  spread  no  farther. 
There  are  no  replies  to  articles  written  by  millenarians, 
even  when  a  reply  has  been  furnished  once  and  again. 
Why  this  singular  procedure?  Is  it  because  of  an  unwill- 
ingness to  enter  into  controversy  with  brethren?  There 
are  facts  which  show  that  this  supposition  is  groundless,  and 
facts,  too,  which  clearly  indicate  that  courage  is  not  always 
with  the  largest  company,  and  that  sometimes  one,  even  a 
feeble  one,  may  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand 
to  flight. 

There  is  a  proverbial  saying  that  there  are  no  general 
rules  without  some  exceptions.  And  certainly  there  may 
be  many  and  forcible  reasons  why  millenarianism  should 
not  be  openly  opposed,  that  an  attempt  should  not  be  made 
to  show  that  it  is  a  false  doctrine.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
we  should  exercise  prudence  in  all  our  actions ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend that  it  would  be  manifestly  imprudent  to  engage  in 
a  discussion  with  millenarians  to  prove  the  doctrine  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  unscriptural  and  absurd.  The 
following  suggestions  will,  we  trust,  show  the  propriety  of 
what  we  here  state  in  respect  to  our  opponents. 

L  The  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  divinely  constituted  church 
is  identified  with  that  of  the  doctrine  of  millenarianism. 

Our  opponents  would  not  wish  to  pursue  a  course  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  divinely  con- 
stituted church,  built  upon  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone.  We  think  we 
know  that  they  love  the  church,  and  that  it  is  more  precious 
to  them  than  every  earthly  thing,  yea  than  their  own  life. 
Why,  then,  should  they  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
versy in  which,  to  maintain  their  position,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  say  many  things  which  would  as  certainly  prove  the 
church  to  be  a  human  institution,  as  they  would  successfully 
controvert  the  positions  of  their  opponents  ?  A  victory  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  a  most  deplorable  ruin. 

The  church  of  Christ  is  composed  of  persons  who  are 
bound  together  by  a  common  faith,  and  who  acknowledge 
him  as  their  head,  and  each  other  as  brethren.  It  is  not 
constituted  by  the  mere  act  of  association,  but  the  associa- 
tion is  the  appropriate  result  of  a  true  unity  anterior  to  any 
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external  organization.  It  is  built  not  upon  «'fr^9*,  as  the 
Catholics  would  have  it,  but  upon  irir^;  and  consequently 
has  an  immovable  faith  for  its  foundation,  as  the  symbol 
would  indicate,  and  not  a  changeable  man,  who  is  appro^ 
priately  represented  by  ^trf^^  a  movable  rock,  a  boulder. 

Since,  therefore,  the  church  is  constituted  by  being  united 
by  a  common  faith,  which  recognises  Christ  as  the  saviour, 
priest,  and  king,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  certain  truths 
or  &cts  which  are  objects  of  faith,  and  which  relate  to  Christ 
and  his  work  as  the  Saviour. 

Yea  more,  there  must  be  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
which  are  essential  to  it,  and  cannot  be  separated  &om  it 
There  is  a  faith  which  was  taught  by  apostles  and  prophets, 
and  which  is  a  bond  of  union  among  the  disciples  of  Christ; 
otherwise  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  has  constituted  a . 
(^nrch.     Indeed  the  Scriptures  teach  that  all  who  have  the 
true  faith  are,  like  Abraham's  seed,  heirs  according  to  the  - 
promise — that  they  belong  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  ■ 
first  born,     A  belief  in  the  true  faith,  then,  constitutes  a 
person  a  member  of  the  true  church.    And  as  the  visible 
church  is  the  external  or  formal  organization  of  true  be- 
lievers or  members  of  the  true  church,  that  organization- 
must  necessarily  recognise  the  faith  by  which  its  members  • 
are  united.     And  if  the  organization  is  of  divine  authority, 
much  more  is  the  faith  on  which  it  rests  from  God.     And  ' 
if  the  latter  be  not  of  God,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
former  has  not  his  sanction. 

The  first  churches  were  constituted  or  organized  by  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord,  who  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the 
word.  As  many  as  believed  the  word  which  they  preached, 
on  being  baptized,  became  members  of  the  visible  body  of 
Christ,  the  church.  The  apostles  acted  under  the  express  • 
authority  of  the  Saviour,  who  assured  them  that  "whatever 
they  should  bind  on  earth,  should  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  they  should  loose  on  earth  should  be  loosed  in 
heaven."  In  doing  the  work  which  was  assigned  them,  they 
were  more  constantly  employed  in  preaching  the  truth,  a 
belief  of  which  constitutes  a  person  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
than  in  arranging  and  perfecting  any  particular  organization 
of  believers  into  churches.  We  trust  this  will  be  readily 
conceded.    If  they  left  either  to  perfect  itself  or  shape  itself 
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according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  is  certain 
that  thej  did  not  leave  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  in 
this  unfinished  and  uncertain  state. 

What,  then,  was  the  faith  of  the  apostolic  churches  ?  It 
will  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  we  do  not  con- 
tend that  there  was  a  perfect  agreement  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  apostolic  churches  respecting  every  article  of 
religious  doctrine.  We  know  that  disputes  and  even  dis- 
sensions did  arise  respecting  many  subjects.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  erroneous  opinions  were  adopted  by 
individual  members  of  churches.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  members  of  all  the  churches  were  united 
in  receiving,  as  an  essential  element  of  the  true  ortho- 
dox faith,  an  absurd  superstition  conceived  by  worldly- 
minded  Jews  who  loved  the  pleasures  of  sense  more  than 
God.  Our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Every  plant  which 
my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up." 
And  certainly  neither  did  he  nor  his  apostles  spare  the  per- 
nicious traditions  with  which  the  Jews  attempted  to  encum- 
ber the  true  faith.  It  was  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  apostles 
to  separate  the  truth  from  the  errors  of  the  Jew&  And  we 
must  not  suppose  that  they  did  their  work  deceitfully  or  only 
partially.  What  remained  in  the  churches  and  was  received 
in  all  of  them  as  a  part  of  the  revelation  which  God  gave  to 
man  by  prophets  and  apostles  and  by  his  Son  from  heaven, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  truth  of  God ;  else  we  should  find 
it  difficult  to  retain  in  our  minds  the  conviction  that  the 
apostles  acted  under  the  divine  direction  in  the  institution  of 
the  churches. 

Should  it  be  urged  that  the  apostles  were  faithful  to  him 
who  appointed  them  to  their  office,  but  were  not  able  to  dis- 
suade the  members  of  the  churches  from  a  long-cherished 
belief  we  should  still  be  prepared  with  this  thought :  They 
were  appointed  to  their  work  by  a  Divine  Master,  who  pro- 
mised to  be  with  them  in  their  work,  and  who  further  pro- 
mised them  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  divine  power  which  accompanied  their  labors, 
they  would  have  planted  and  watered  in  vain.  Yea,  they 
would  have  spent  their  strength  for  naught.  The  work  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  do  was  done,  not  by  their  own 
power,  but  by  the  power  of  God.    And  if  through  the  divine 
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power  a  church  was  formed,  based  upon  a  revealed  faith, 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  that 
power  succeeded  in  securing  a  belief  of  that  which  is  true 
and  a  rejection  of  that  which  is  false,  in  respect  to  some  parts 
of  the  creed  of  the  churches,  while  some  erroneous  notions 
had  SO' firmly  possessed  the  minds  of  all  that  they  could  not 
be  rooted  out 

It  is  a  clearly  established  fact  that  the  apostolic  churches 
were  milleparian  in  respect  to  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth 
with  the  saints.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  of  this  fact. 
According  to  Justin  Martyr,  all  right  thinking  or  orthodox 
Christians  received  the  doctrine.  And  certainly  he  was 
competent  to  testify  respecting  what  was  believed  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles.  And  with  his  statements  the  whole 
history  of  the  church,  in  its  first  days,  coincided.  There  are 
three  facts  here  to  be  noted : 

1.  The  entire  orthodox  church  was  united  in  receiving 
the  doctrine. 

2.  Christians  believed  that  it  was  taught  by  prophets  and 
apo6tle& 

3.  A  person  was  not  regarded  as  a  right-thinking  Chris- 
tian who  did  not  receive  it. 

How  could  such  a  fact  have  existed  in  divinely-constituted 
churches,  unless  the  doctrine  were  itself  a  part  of  that  system 
of  revealed  truth  upon  which  the  church  was  built?  The 
apostles  must  have  known  what  the  members  of  the  churches 
did  believe  on  the  subject.  They  must  have  known  that  it 
was  supposed  that  it  had  been  taught  by  the  prophets. 
They  must  have  known  that  it  was  made  a  test  of  ortho- 
doxy. Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  sufiered 
a  Jewish  &ble  to  obtain  such  a  place  in  the  creed  of  the 
churches?  If  we  search  the  Scriptures,  we  are  not  able 
to  find  one  instance  in  which  Christ  or  his  apostles  spoke  a 
word  against  the  doctrine  in  question.  And  more  than  this, 
it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  that,  in  many  instances,  they 
used  language  which  implies  that  they  themselves  believed 
it.  We  do  not  know  what  others  may  think,  but  we  must 
say  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  churches 
should  have  given  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of 
Christ  so  much  prominence  in  their  religious  creed  as  they 
did  give  itj  without  apostolic  authority.    K  so,  the  churches 
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were  planted  partly  by  the  apostles  and  partly  by  some  other 
teachers ;  and  were  constituted  in  part  by  divine  authority 
and  in  part  by  human  folly,  or  were  wholly  of  a  human 
origin. 

If  millenarianism  were  not  taught  to  the  churches  by 
divine  teachers,  who  did  communicate  it  to  them  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  taught  by  Jewish  converts 
who  were  disposed  to  engraft  upon  the  churches  many  Jew- 
ish ceremonies  and  traditions. 

We  know  very  well  that  Jewish  converts  were  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  early  associations  and  prejudices^  and 
were  encouraged  by  pretended  teachers,  who  would  pervert 
the  gospel.  But  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  neither  encouraged 
those  false  notions,  nor  spared  the  corrupt  teachers.  The 
apostle  Paul  said,  ''But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before, 
so  say  I  now  again.  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  Let 
it  be  noted  here,  that  in  rebuking  the  Judaizing  teachers, 
the  apostle  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  same  doctrines  which 
he  with  other  apostles  had  preached,  had  been  received  by 
the  churches;  that  the  disciples  who  had  been  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  did  receive  the  doctrines  that 
were  taught  by  them.  If  some  were  led  away,  and  finally 
were  organized  as  heretical  sects,  the  orthodox  church 
nevertheless  remained  steadfast  in  the  ''  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saint&" 

But  admitting  that  the  Jews,  biased  by  former  prejudices 
and  national  sympathies,  followed  false  teachers  rather  than 
the  apostles  of  Christ,  from  whom  did  the  Gentile  converts 
obtain  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  with  the 
risen  saints?  They  certainly  had  no  old  prejudices  to  lead 
them  into  it;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection itself  was  opposed  to  their  philosophical  pride,  and 
they  received  it  only  from  a  divine  revelation.  Did  they 
imbibe  the  notion  from  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  church? 
The  Gentile  part  of  the  church  were  very  far  from  receiving 
readily  anything  which  was  essentially  Jewish.  Indeed,  the 
difierences  which  arose  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  growing 
out  of  former  habits  and  opinions,  go  very  far  to  prove  that 
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those  doctrines  which  were  universally  received  must  have 
been  delivered  to  them  by  divine  authority. 

If  the  churches  planted  by  the  apostles  were  united  in  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  particular  doctrine,  and  alsc^  in 
the  opinion  that  it  had  been  taught  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves^ and  all  the  prophets  since  the  world  began,  which, 
instead  of  being  a  doctrine  of  Christ,  was  a  gross  error,  fabri- 
cated by  the  worldly  mind  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
we  cannot  be  assured  that  they,  in  a  right  manner,  received 
any  part  of  the  Christian  system,  and,  consequently,  the 
question  of  their  divine  institution  would  be  left  in  doubt 
For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  divine  institution  of 
the  churches  involves  their  being  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  faith  as  much  as  a  correct  organization  as  an  associated 
company. 

An  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  the  apostolic  churches 
were  instituted  by  divine  authority,  while  they  all  received, 
without  hesitation  or  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  millenarians, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  that  is  a  false  doctrine,  would 
be  attended  with  consequences  which  all  persons  who  love 
the  doctrines  of  grace  would  wish  to  avoid.  If  the  institution 
of  th^  churches  were  left  by  the  apostles  in  an  imperfect  or 
unfinished  state,  some  provision  must  have  been  made  for 
completing  the  work  which  they  began,  or  else  it  was  the 
design  of  Christ  that  it  should  be  but  partially  accomplished; 
that  his  disciples  should  never  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
knowledge  of  truth.  K  additions  and  corrections  were  to  be 
made,  in  what  manner  were  they  to  be  accomplished?  The 
most  natural  solution  of  this  difficulty  would  be  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  succession,  in  the  apostolic  office,  of  inspired 
men,  so  that,  in  successive  generations,  the  truth  of  God  is 
revealed  as  men  are  able  to  receive  it.  This  doctrine  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  Romanists.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  tow  errors  allowed  by  inspired  apostles 
could  be  eradicated,  or  imj>erfect  truths  not  revealed  by  them 
communicated  to  the  churches,  unless  by  men  of  at  least  equal 
authority.  Shall  the  difficulty  be  solved  in  this  way  ?  Our 
opponents  would  not  wish  to  turn  advocates  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  church  of  Rome.  And  besides,  the  difficulty 
could  not  be  removed  in  this  way ;  for  if  a  pernicious  error 
was  taught^  or  suffered  to  be  made  an  essential  element  in 
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the  Christian  faith,  bj  the  first  persons  of  the  apostolic  order, 
we  could  never  know  whether  the  received  standards  of  the 
church  were  according  to  truth  or  not. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  the  provision  for  per- 
fecting the  constitution  of  the  church  is  not  in  any  particular 
order  of  men,  but  in  the  whole  body  of  believers.  We  have 
in  this  supposition  the  poison  of  Bomanism.  The  advocates 
of  the  papal  authority  were  never  able  to  agree  in  respect 
to  the  question  where  the  infallibility  of  the  church  rests, 
whether  with  the  pope,  or  with  the  pope  and  cardinals,  or 
with  councils.  The  error  is  not  in  placing  the  infallibility 
in  the  wrong  place,  but  in  making  uninspired  men  infallible, 
and  of  equal  or  even  greater  authority  in  the  church  than  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord.  Those  do  this  who  assume  that  the 
work  of  the  apostles  was  to  be  completed,  corrected,  and 
perfected  by  persons  comprising  the  church  in  succeeding 
generations.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  Origen 
could  in  his  day  more  clearly  understand  the  divine  will 
and  place  the  church  on  a  better  foundation,  without  a  reve- 
lation, than  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  could  with  one.  And 
it  were  equally  absurd  to  presume  the  same  respecting  any 
persons  or  any  number  of  persons  in  any  age. 

There  is  an  opinion  which  is  making  much  progress  at 
the  present  time,  which  seems  to  have  sprung  up  with  the 
idea  of  the  surpassing  superiority  of  the  men  of  the  present 
century,  to  any  who  have  lived  before  us.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  its  religious  and  its  atheistic  form,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accommodate  Christianity  to  it.  It  is  this;  the 
world  or  earth,  with  its  inhabitants,  from  a  principle  of  de- 
velopment, or  growth,  or  progress  towards  perfection,  is  con- 
tinually assuming  new  and  more  perfect  forms,  and  advanc- 
ing to  a  higher  and  more  desirable  state ;  and  this  is  a  law 
of  matter  and  of  animated  beings,  and  especially  of  man. 
This  theory  places  the  creative  power  in  matter  itself,  and, 
divested  of  all  deceitful  names,  is  Pantheism.  Those  who 
would  accommodate  Christianity  to  this  mode  of  philosophiz- 
ing, suppose  that  Christianity  is  like  leaven  cast  into  the 
mass  of  humanity,  and  by  its  operation  is  assimilating  the 
world  to  itself,  and  consequently  is  in  every  successive 
generation  presenting  a  purer  faith,  and  a  more  perfect  or- 
ganization of  the  brotherhood  in  a  visible  form  or  church. 
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The  atheistic  and  Christian  philosophers,  who  speculate 
after  this  manner,  are  so  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  that  it 
were  difficult  to  distinguish  between  tl^m.  Not  many  years 
since  we  heard  a  lecture  from  a  clergyman  of  distinction  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  His  subject  was  conservatism 
and  progression ;  and  he  boldly  advocated  the  notion  that 
what  was  true  to  one  age  was  not  true  to  another ;  that  the 
truth  to  one  age  was  to  the  truth  of  the  next  succeeding 
age  as  the  shell  is  to  the  chicken.  According  to  this  theory 
there  is  no  established  truth,  and  indeed  nothing  true,  for  at 
the  moment  when  truth  should  really  be  truth,  it  is  anti- 
i^uated  and  gives  place  to  something  else  which  appears  as  if 
it  would  become  truth,  but  which,  like  its  predecessor,  turns 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  shell.  Thus  the  world  goes 
on  ever  learning,  yet  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  simply  because  there  is  no  truth  to  be  learnt. 
Will  our  opponents  attempt  to  explain  by  the  operation  of 
this  law  of  progress,  how  it  was  that  the  error  or  heresy  of 
millenarianism  was  allowed  in  the  apostolic  churches,  but 
was  exploded  and  found  to  be  a  miserable  Jewish  conceit  in 
after  generations  ?  We  trust  that  our  orthodox  opponents 
would  not  wish  to  wield  such  a  dangerous  weapon  against 
us  and  the  doctrine  we  advocate.  They  would  sooner  be 
associated  with  some  millenarians,  though  somewhat  de- 
luded, than  see  the  foundations  destroyed.  It  is,  therefore, 
prudent  to  let  us  alone,  lest,  in  their  effort  to  prove  us  in 
error,  they  should  offend  against  the  generation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

And  besides,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  divine  knowledge 
and  piety,  or  even  in  anything  which  essentially  belongs  to 
humanity.  There  have  been  improvements  in  science  and 
in  the  arts.  Books  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  and  the 
fecilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  increased.  But  when 
pressed  to  tell  wherein,  physically,  intellectually,  or  morally, 
the  race  has  improved,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  satis- 
fcctory  answer.  The  human  frame  is  not  now  stronger, 
larger,  more  athletic,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Saul,  or  in  the  last  days  of  Greece  and  Eorae.  The  human 
mind  is  not  more  capacious,  more  vigorous,  now,  than  when 
Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel  Uved.    And 
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there  is  not  a  better  state  of  morals  in  England  now  than 
there  was  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  nor  in  this  country  than 
there  was  during  thetfirst  century  of  its  existence, — nor  in 
the  islands  that  have  been  recently  Christianized,  than  there 
was  ten  years  ago.  It  is  presumed  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  in  the  Society  Islands  and  even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  morals  of  the  natives  are  rapidly  deteriorating.  It  could 
not  be  easily  shown  that  there  was  an  increase  of  piety  and 
divine  knowledge  in  the  church  from  the  first  or  second 
century  to  the  fourteenth. 

There  has  been  a  partial  reform  in  some  countries  since 
that  period.  But  no  one  will  pretend  that  in  France,  or 
Germany,  or  Switzerland,  or  Scotland,  or  even  in  England, 
there  has  been  any  improvement  in  theological  know- 
ledge and  true  devotion  to  Christ,  since  the  age  which  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  reformation.  We  say  no  one.  We 
mean  no  orthodox  man,  for  it  is  presumed  that  Unitarians, 
Universalists,  and  Arminians  and  Pelagians,  will  not  admit 
what  is  here  affirmed.  Let  us  compare  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  Christian  period — the  first  with  the  last — the  refor- 
mation in  the  time  of  the  apostles  with  the  reformation  in 
the  time  of  Calvin,  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  those  who  followed 
them,  down  to  the  present  time.  Will  any  one  pretend 
that  the  reformed  churches  were  equal  to  apostolic  churches 
in  divine  knowledge,  in  fervent  and  consistent  piety,  in 
being  separated  from  the  world,  and  in  a  hearty  and  cheer- 
ful devotion  to  Christ  ?  Are  Christians  more  liberal  now 
than  then  ?  Do  they  more  cheerfully  give  of  their  abun- 
dance than  early  Christians  did  out  of  their  extreme  po- 
verty ?  Is  there  a  more  earnest,  more  pure,  more  self-deny- 
ing, missionary  spirit  in  the  English  or  American  churches 
than  there  was  in  the  first  Christian  churches  ?  Indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  where  the  much  boasted  progress 
is  to  be  found. 

n.  The  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  it  is  usually  presented  by  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, involves  the  truth  of  millenarianism. 

Who  wrote  the  books  comprised  in  the  New  Testament? 
In  some  of  the  books  the  author's  name  is  given,  or  some 
allusions  are  made  by  the  author  to  himself,  by  which  it  is 
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easy  to  determine  who  he  was.  But  it  would  be  objected 
by  those  who  deny  that  the  sacred  books  were  written  by 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  generally  ascribed,  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  a  writer  to  attach  the  name  of  some 
other  person  to  his  book.  How,  then,  is  the  question  of 
authorship  determined  ?  It  is  determined  by  the  testimony 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  in  connexion  with  such 
internal  evidence  as  is  furnished  by  the  books  themselves. 

The  same  is  true  respecting  the  change  of  the  Sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  dagr  of  the  week ;  and  also  of 
the  rite  of  infant  baptism. 

We,  indeed,  learn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  the 
Christian  churches  were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  for  worship.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  our  Saviour,  after  his  resurrection,  was  accustomed  to 
diow  himself  to  his  disciples  on  that  day.  But  neither  our 
Saviour  nor  his  inspired  apostles  gave  any  commandment 
which  is  left  on  record  respecting  the  change.  There  is, 
indeed,  allusion  to  the  custom  of  assembling  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  as  already  established,  while  the  apostles 
were  living.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  hint  that 
the  Lord's  day  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  Sab- 
bath. Yet  the  argument  for  the  change  is  deemed  to  be 
good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  validity.  It  is  this  :  The 
apostles  were  commissioned  and  duly  qualified  by  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  establish  churches  and  to  insti- 
tute customs,  and  to  make  known  the  will  of  God.  Churches 
formed  by  them,  and  acting  under  their  immediate  direction, 
did  assemble  for  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  This 
became  an  established  custom  of  the  church,  as  we  learn 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  by  whom  we  are  informed 
that  the  churches  had  received  it  from  apostolic  instruction, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the 
Lord's  day. 

All  this  is  true  to  the  fullest  extent  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints. 
The  apostles  of  our  Lord  believed  in  the  doctrine,  certainly 
at  the  time  when,  at  his  ascension,  he  met  them  and  gave 
them  charge  respecting  their  future  labors.  In  his  conver- 
sation with  them  the  subject  came  up,  and  what  he  said 
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was  directly  calculated  to  confirm  them  in  their  belief  of  the 
doctrine;  and  what  was  said  by  the  angels  respecting  the 
future  coming  of  Christ,  seems  expressly  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  give  them  assurance  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
had  believed,  even  though  contrary  to  their  expectation, — 
their  Lord  had  departed  from  them  into  heaven.  All  we 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  relating  to  the  subject 
seems,  at  least,  to  assume  millenarianism  as  an  established 
fact  of  revelation.  But  what  say  the  fathers  respecting  this 
subject  ?  They  affirm  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  this 
doctrine  was  received  as  true  by  the  orthodox  church ;  that 
they  were  taught  it  by  prophets  and  apostles,  and  they 
speak  of  it  as  a  fact  not  called  in  question. 

Since  these  are  facts,  which  cannot  be  successfully  contro- 
verted, those  who  deny  that  millenarianism  is  a  doctrine  of 
revelation,  must  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament^ 
or  to  prove  that  the  Sabbath  was  transferred  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  that  infant  baptism  should 
be  practised  in  the  churches.  We  say,  therefore,  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  for  our  orthodox  opponents  to  assail 
our  doctrine  openly. 

It  may  be  said  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  we  should  not  be  influenced  in  our 
interpretation  of  them  by  the  opinions  and  practices  of  even 
apostolic  churches.  We  answer  that  we  would  be  willing 
to  rest  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  millenarianism  on  the  plain 
and  obvious  declarations  of  Scripture,  even  if  we  knew  no- 
thing what  the  early  Christians  believed  respecting  it.  But 
yet,  we  think  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  our  alluding  to 
the  creed  of  the  primitive  church.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  stigmatize  us  as  guilty  of  bringing  in  a  new  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  insinuated  that  we  are  heretical.  On  the 
other  hand,  millenarians  are  conservative  almost  to  a  man. 
They  seem  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  constitutional  horror  of 
new  things,  or  even  the  appearance  of  departure  from  the 
old  path,  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed,  and  which,  as  a 
pure  stream,  has  retained  its  purity,  though  the  mud  and 
filth  of  Popery  and  Origenism  has  been  on  either  bank.  It 
is   perfectly  natural  that  we  should  be  a  little  sensitive, 
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therefore,  and  that  we  should  wish  to  show  that  our  faith 
was  the  faith  of  the  church  in  its  best  days. 

In  respect  to  this  subject,  we  should  carefully  distinguish 
between  what  was  received  from  divine  authority  by  the 
apostolic  churches,  and  what  subsequently  came  into  them 
by  the  gradual  operation  of  the  corrupt  philosophy  of  Pa- 
gans, and  the  cravings  of  an  ungodly  ambition  and  sensu- 
ality,— between  an  article  of  faith  universally  adopted  and 
made  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  individual  opinion  of  any 
number  of  profi^sed  Christians, — between  a  statement  of 
&ct,  and  the  individual  opinion  of  a  teacher  or  writer, — 
between  a  concurrence  of  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  the 
obvious  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  creed  of  the  first  churches,  independent  of  all  considera- 
tions drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  But  if  we  are  in  no 
manner  to  be  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  and 
if  the  universal  adoption  by  the  churches,  under  the  care  of 
the  apostles,  of  a  doctrine,  should  have  no  influence  with  us 
m  determining  what  is  taught  in  Scripture,  be  it  so ;  mille- 
narians  can  do  without  such  aid ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  to  deny  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  undi- 
vided opinion  of  the  churches  in  their  best  days  in  favor  of 
millenarianism  would  be  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  change  of  the  Sabbath 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  infant 
baptism,  cannot  be  determined  or  proved.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  that  opposition  on  the  part  of  orthodox  Christians 
would  not  be  prudent.  The  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 
is  connected  intimately  with  their  credibility.  And  certainly 
our  opponents  would  not  have  their  faith  shaken  respecting 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  They  love  the 
Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day,  and  would  by  no  means  have  it 
regarded  as  a  human  institution.  And  very  many  would 
believe  that  they  may  bring  their  infant  children  to  Christ 
in  the  solemn  rite  of  baptism,  and  that  he  accepts  the  oflering. 

III.  Orthodox  Christians,  by  opposing  millenarianism, 
place  themselves  in  the  awkward  position  of  supporting  not 
only  a  new  and  strange  doctrine,  but  a  doctrine  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  early  churches,  and  associate 
themselves  with  the  most  hurtful  theorists,  who  have  intro- 
duced the  most  dangerous  errors  into  the  church.    It  will 
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not  be  necessary  to  prove  the  first  part  of  this  proposition, 
for  we  trust  that  it  will  be  admitted  that  apostolic  churches 
were  millenarian,  and  that  opposition  to  this  doctrine  did 
not  commence  until  two  centuries  after  the  first  churches 
were   planted.      But   why   need    orthodox    Christians    be 
troubled  about  upholding  a  new  doctrine,  and  one  which  is 
in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  church  in  its  best  days  ? 
Orthodoxy  assumes  that  there  was  a  "  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints ;"  that  the  faith  of  the  church  is  ever  the  same, 
and  is  not  a  thing  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  fancies 
of  men  in  every  age.     Orthodoxy  does  not  readily  admit  a 
companionship  with  the  notion  that  Christian  doctrines,  as 
taught  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  were  partially  true 
and  partially  erroneous;  that  these  teachers  were  but  the 
exponents  of  their  age,  an  age  much  inferior  to  our  own ;  that 
the  only  churches  established  by  inspired  men  held  a  con- 
fused jargon  of  error,  in  which  some  truth  was  intermingled, 
yet  in  such  proportions  that  the  darkness  prevailed  over  the 
light,  so  that  the  former  was  so  thick  that  it  could  be  felt, 
while  the  latter  was  so  faint  and  so  flickering  that  it  were 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  were  a  light  or  not ;  that 
Theodore  Parker  is  as  much  a  Saviour  in  his  day  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  in  his,  and  that  the  other  pretended  reform- 
ers of  the  present  age  are  as  much  superior  to  prophets  and 
apostles  as  they  assume  to  be. 

Orthodoxy  assumes  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  were  fixed 
and  unalterable,  and  were  delivered  to  the  first  churches  in 
a  pure  form ;  that  the  word  of  God  is  light  and  not  dark- 
ness ;  and  that  the  disuiples  of  Christ,  in  the  earliest  history 
of  the  church,  were  as  truly  the  children  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day  as  any  who  have  ever  professed  to  be  the  followers 
of  Jesus.  In  a  word,  orthodoxy  repels  innovations  upon  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  church. 

Further  than  this,  orthodox  Christians  would  sav  that  if 
new  light  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  it  will  not 
prove  that  the  early  Christians  walked  in  darkness;  that 
nothing  has  been  established  as  a  revealed  fact.  They  are 
jealous,  and  should  be  jealous  of  new  doctrines  which  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  former  undisputed  creed  of  the  church. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  prudently  oppose  millenarianism,  for 
opposition  to  it  was  a  new  doctrine,  and  came  in  with  other 
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notions  that  are  extremely  heretical.  And  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble &ct,  that  while  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
with  his  saints  on  earth  has  strong  sympathies  with  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  them ;  op- 
position to  it  firaternizes  with  a  love  of  change,  with  an  ever 
varying  creed,  a  boasted  progress  of  theological  knowledge 
and  universal  salvation,  and  those  views  respecting  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  started  by  Pelagius,  maintained  by 
Socinus,  perfected  by  modern  Unitarians,  and  sublimated 
by  Theodore  Parker. 

When  the  attention  of  the  churches  was  first  directed  to 
the  ancient  doctrine  concerning  the  millennium,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  ridicule  it  as  an  of&hoot  from  Millerism,  and 
by  associating  its  advocates  with  persons  who  have  mani- 
^ted  a  greater  degree  of  fanaticism  than  of  sound  theologi- 
cal knowledge.    But  this  attempt  was  unfortunate,  inasmuch 
as  it  resulted  in  calling  forth  the  history  of  millenarianism 
and  the  opposition  which  has  been  made  against  it.    History 
shows  that  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  have  been  among  the 
best  men  of  the  best  periods  of  the  church,  whereas  opposi- 
tion to  it  originated  with  one  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fiather  of  TJniversalism,  and  the  originator  of  that  method  of 
interpretation  which  has  been  the  chief  support  of  almost,  if 
not  quite,  all  the  heresies  of  modern  times.    History  further- 
more shows  that  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
have  usually  been  men  who  have  been  distinguished  rather 
for  their  unsoundness  in  the  faith  than  for  their  orthodoxy. 
Neither  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  strange  occurrence ;  for 
as  we  shall  see,  the  same  method  of  interpretation  by  which 
millenarianism  is  opposed  supports  heresy. 

IV.  Christ  will  certainly  reign  on  earth  with  his  saints,  if 
the  principles  of  interpretation  are  correct,  by  an  application 
of  which  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  orthodox  have  success- 
fully maintained  their  positions  against  every  form  of  oppo- 
sition. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  Bible.  By  a  right  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  language  in  interpreting  it,  all  will  arrive 
at  substantially  the  same  conclusions.  If  the  methods  of 
interpreting  language  adopted  by  the  orthodox  be  correct^ 
then  their  doctrines  are  true,  and  every  professed  scholar 
will  admit  that  they  are. 
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Orthodox  interpretations  involve  these  principles,  viz: 

1.  Man  has  not  obtained,  nor  has  he  powers  of  mind  by 
which  he  will  attain,  a  correct  theology  without  a  revelation 
from  God  given  in  human  language. 

2.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  that  we  are  able  clearly  to 
understand  the  terms  of  a  proposition,  and  comprehend  what 
is  announced  in  human  language,  though  we  are  utterly 
imable  to  discover  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  it. 

8.  Inasmuch  as  our  minds  are  blinded  by  sin,  so  that  we 
are  induced  to  put  light  for  darkness  and  darkness  for  light, 
while  our  powers  of  understanding  language  remain, — if  not 
unimpaired,  yet  entire, — it  is  absurd  to  subject  the  laws  of 
language  to  the  dominant  control  of  philosophy  or  specula- 
tive theology,  while  interpreting  those  communications  by 
which  God  would  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

4.  The  language  of  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  established  laws  which  are  within  us,  and  by  which 
we  are  made  capable  of  communicating  or  receiving  know- 
ledge by  means  of  speech  or  human  language;  and  we 
should  never  admit  a  forced  construction  which,  while  it 
utterly  disregards  these  laws,  gives  a  meaning  for  which  no 
substantial  reason  can  be  assigned. 

5.  K  we  are  not  guided  by  true  rules  of  interpretation,  the 
word  of  God  will  be  to  us  contradictory,  unintelligible, 
always  uncertain,  and,  consequently,  useless,  and  we  shall 
still  wander  in  all  the  dark  and  deceitful  imaginings  of  a 
depraved  heart  and  absurd  mind. 

The  orthodox  urge  upon  their  opponents  that  so  long  as  it 
is  admitted  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  it  should  be 
regarded  as  the  only  sure  rule  of  faith  ;  and  that  it  is  mani- 
festly improper  to  subject  the  interpretation  of  it  to  the  rul- 
ing power  of  what  the  depraved  mind  conceives  to  be  true 
philosophy  or  reason ;  and  so  long  as  they  stand  upon  this 
foundation,  they  are  not  shaken  by  the  storms  of  philosophy 
or  the  whirlwinds  of  fanaticism.  By  the  same  method  of 
interpretation,  millenarianism  is  clearly  derived  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures;  and  should  our  opponents  succeed  in 
proving  that  we  are  in  error,  they  would  ruin  themselves  by 
destroying  their  hopes  of  future  blessedness.  By  the  rules 
of  language  by  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
is  proved  from  the  Bible,  his  future  personal  reign  on  earth 
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with  the  saints  is  established. '  By  an  application  of  the 
same  laws  of  language  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  teach 
with  great  force  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  saints  at  the  commencement  of  the  millennium, 
the  future  and  everlasting  punishment  of  wicked  men  when 
Christ  shall  appear  to  set  up  his  kingdom,  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth  with 
Christ  during  the  thousand  years.  Millenarians  ask  for  no 
new  methods  of  interpretation,  neither  do  they  contend  for 
one  principle  of  language  for  historic,  and  another  for  pro- 
phetic, and  another  for  didactic  Scriptures.  They  believe 
the  laws  of  interpretation  are  inseparable  from  language  it 
aelfy  and  the  mind  when  seeking  to  understand  its  import; 
otherwise,  the  words  of  an  author  would  be  as  senseless  as 
"  the  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal." 

Should  it  be  supposed  that  what  we  have  affirmed  under 
this  topic  could  not  be  verified,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer 
only  to  a  few  passages  to  show  that  we  have  not  said  more 
than  the  truth  will  warrant.  The  Scriptures  teach  that 
Christ  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  often  speak  of 
his  appearing  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  If  anti- 
millenarians  should  succeed  in  showing  that  these  passages 
refer  to  the  power  of  the  Lord  displayed  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  future  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth,  they  use  arguments  which  might  be  made  to  bear 
equally  well  against  the  personal  appearing  of  Christ  at  any 
future  time.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ,  when  he  shall 
set  up  his  kingdom,  will  break  the  heathen  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ;  that  he 
"  shall  consume  the  man  of  sin  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth, 
and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  If  these 
and  like  Scriptures  mean  conversion  instead  of  destruction, 
80  that  the  greatest  blessing  is  indicated  by  language  which 
naturally  describes  the  most  extreme  ruin  and  woe,  why  may 
it  not  with  equal  propriety  be  supposed  that  when  the  Bible 
calls  Christ  God  it  teaches  that  he  is  man  ?  when  it  affirms 
that  the  wicked  "shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment," and  that  they  shall  "  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire,"  the  meaning  is  that  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
blessedness,  and  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  favor  of  eternal 
love  ?     Certainly,  when  language  is  made  to  signify  the  op- 
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posite  from  what  it  is  always  in  all  other  instances  made  to 
represent,  and  that,  too,  without  any  other  reason  than  to 
prevent  a  favorite  theory  from  being  disproved,  the  errorist 
and  heretic  may  use  the  Scriptures  to  prove  their  dogmas 
with  as  much  success  as  the  orthodox  do  to  prove  what  they 
receive  for  truth.  We  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  attempt  to  show  that  millenarians  reason  falsely 
or  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  the  Scriptures,  or  that 
their  principles  of  interpretation  are  vicious.  The  truth  of 
the  orthodox  creed  is  involved  in  this  question ;  and  may 
we  not  suppose  that,  because  this  is  understood,  our  oppo- 
nents are  exceedingly  unwilling  to  make  the  least  attempt  to 
show  that  the  rules  we  adopt  are  unsound  ?  Certainly  pro* 
dence  forbids  it. 

V.  It  would  be  a  work  of  much  labor  and  difficulty  to 
attempt  the  disproval  of  millenarianism  in  a  fair  controversy 
with  its  friends. 

In  a  theological  controversy,  those  whose  opinions  are 
supported  by  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  Scripture  have 
a  much  easier  task  than  their  opponents.  They  need  only 
to  quote  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  subject  under  cousi* 
deration,  and  the  conviction  instantly  posses^^es  the  mind  that 
their  doctrine  is  proved.  They  are  not  under  the  necessity 
of  making  out  a  long,  tedious,  metaphysical  argument,  so 
subtle  that  it  cannot  be  easily  understood.  They  need  only 
state  definitely  what  they  believe,  and  refer  to  Scripture  for 
proof.  This  is  a  short  and  easy  work,  and  the  doctrine,  with 
the  proof  of  it,  is  received  by  the  mind  from  the  same  point 
of  view. 

But  their  opponents, — who  must  derive  the  proof  of  their 
doctrines  from  the  Scriptures  by  inferences  which  are  so 
remote  from  the  particular  fact  taught  that  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  it  can  be  conceived  how  any  person 
oould  ever  have  supposed  them  legitimate,  and  must  meet 
the  arguments  of  their  opponents  by  showing  that  the  ol> 
yious  meaning  is  not  the  true  sense  of  the  passages  quoted, — 
have  a  long  and  difficult  work.  Moreover,  their  work  is  not 
only  arduous,  but  it  is  often  very  unsatisfactory.  We  are  so 
constituted  that  we  very  unwillingly  concede  that  an  author 
says  exactly  the  contrary  to  that  which  we  naturally  suppose 
he  has  said,  when  taking  his  language  in  its  most  obvious 
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KQse,  or  the  opposite  of  what  we  should  mean  should  we  use 
Ida  language.  Those,  therefore,  who  attempt  to  maintain  a 
position  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture  will 
often  find  that  their  arguments,  however  ingenious,  are  far 
from  being  satisfactory. 

Soeh  would  be  the  work  of  those  who  should  oppose  mil- 
lenariane.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Christ  will  appear  and 
destroy  die  man  of  sin  at  the  commencement  of  the  mil- 
lennium, for  the  Scripture  says — "  And  then  shall  that 
wicked  be  revealed  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mc^h,  and  sball  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
Us  coming."  But  it  would  be  a  long  work  to  show  that 
thk  is  only  a  spiritual  coming,  and  the  conversion  of  men, 
and  not  a  destroction ;  or  that  Christ  will  destroy  the  man  of  i 
an  at  his  appearing  after  the  millennium,  since  the  man  of 
flin  most  have  existed  and  have  been  destroyed  before  that 
period  will  commence.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  saints  will 
r^gn  on  the  earth,  for  the  Scriptures  expressly  teach  that 
they  will;  and  in  another  passage  it  is  said  '^  they  lived  and 
reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years."  But  it  were  a  long 
and  difficult,  and,  we  apprehend,  an  unsatisfactory  work,  to 
yhow  that  here  is  no  allusion  to  the  saints  who  have  fallen 
askep  in  Jesus,  but  that  pious  men  who  will  be  like  them  are 
designated.  By  these  examples  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  opponents  of  millenarians  is  indicated ;  and  here,  un- 
questionably, we  see  one  reason  why  millenarians  are  ready 
and  willing  to  meet  those  who  oppose  them  in  a  friendly 
discourse;  and  also,  why  their  opponents  are  unwilling  to 
meet  fairly  the  subject  in  dispute.  We  must  commend  them 
for  their  prudence,  for  being  ourselves  **  constitutionally 
biased,"  i.e,  naturally  averse,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  to 
strenuous  exertion,  we  should  certainly  be  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake such  an  endless  and  unsatisfactory  work. 

VI.  Should  the  attempt  be  made  to  refute  millenarianism 
in  a  fair  and  candid  manner,  very  many  persons  would 
asoertain  what  the  doctrine  is  which  is  so  offensive,  and 
might  be  led  to  embrace  it 

It  is  very  evident  that  only  a  few  persons  have  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  those  who  are 
denominated  millenarians.  They  may  have  seen  their  views 
caricatured ;  the  inferences  which  their  opponents  have  drawn 
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from  it  put  for  their  views  themselves.  They  may  also  have 
seen  false  statements  respecting  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion which  are  adopted  by  millenarians.  In  a  fair  discussioDi 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  the  object  to  be  attained, 
the  points  in  dispute  would  be  presented  together  with  the 
Scriptures  which  relate  to  them,  and  the  manner  of  inter- 
preting them  adopted  by  either  party  would  be  known  to 
all.  Under  such  circumstances  many  persons  might  be 
fascinated  with  the  belief  that  Christ  will  certainly  come, 
and  will  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  will 
raise  up  his  faithful  ones  to  sit  with  him  in  his  kingdom, 
and  participate  in  the  glories  of  that  period  which  they 
longed  for  and  prayed  might  come  while  they  were  in  the 
«flesh.  Furthermore,  they  might  discover  that  millenarians 
do  riot  seek  to  pervert  Scripture,  that  Ihey  have  uo  new 
modes  of  interpretation,  but  that  they  follow  the  same  laws 
of  language  which  the  orthodox  adopt  in  defending  the  doc- 
trines of  grace ;  whereas  their  opponents  use  the  same  law- 
lessness which  is  practised  by  the  defenders  of  the  most  rank 
heresies.  Many  might  discover  that  they  were  and  ever  had 
been  millenarians  since  they  became  Christians,  and  that  the 
reason  they  supposed  they  were  not  is,  that  they  have  mis- 
taken the  false  representations  of  millenarianism  for  the 
doctrine  itself. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  foresee  what  the  final  end  would 
be  if  any  considerable  portion  of  the  church  should  become 
millenarian.  The  churches  have  been  exhorted  to  support 
benevolent  operations  in  order  that,  by  the  gradual  working 
of  causes  now  existing,  the  millennium  may  be  ushered  in. 
It  has  been  implied,  if  not  directly  taught,  that  all  that  is 
wanted  to  convert  the  world  is  money — the  requisite  funds. 
Should  the  churches  abandon  the  present  notion  that  the 
world  is  rapidly  improving  in  divine  knowledge  and  piety 
through  the  operation  of  associations  and  measures  which 
characterize  the  present  day,  and  become  convinced  that 
practical  infidelity  and  worldliness  are  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent;  should  they  be  convinced  that  a  darker 
day  is  coming,  so  that  faith  will  hardly  be  found  on  the 
earth ;  it  is  feared  that  they  would  lose  their  courage,  and 
would  have  neither  the  resolution  nor  the  disposition  to  do 
anything  to  cause  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  all  nations. 
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according  to  the  commandment- of  Christ  Indeed,  it  has 
been  predicted  that  the  general  prevalence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  would  produce 
this  disastrous  result.  And  perhaps  it  might.  It  is  true 
that  the  first  Christians  were  not  affected  in  this  manner 
through  a  belief  of  it  In  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
church  have  the  disciples  of  Christ  been  so  active  and  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  cause  the  gospel  to  be  preached 
everywhere,  among  all  nations,  as  in  the  first  age,  when 
millenarianism  was  generally  received  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith;  Then  missionaries  went  among 
(he  heathen,  whether  supported  by  the  churches  at  home  or 
not  Ministers  of  the  gospel  could  preach  with  or  without 
pecuniary  support  ;•  and  the  brotherhood  gave  freely  of  their 
substance  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  church,  and  no  man 
counted  what  he  possessed  as  his  own,  and  converts  multi- 
plied while  enemies  raged  and  persecuted  even  unto  death. 
But  then  the  early  Christians  were  not  such  men  as  those 
who  are  members  of  the  churches  in  these  days.  They  were 
a  simple  and  childlike  race.  Why  ?  They  received  the  words 
of  Christ  and  of  his  inspired  apostles  with  all  the  simplicity  of 
little  children.  They  were  persuaded  that  when  God  spoke 
he  was  to  be  believed ;  and  it  was  enough  for  them  to  know 
what  the  will  of  the  Lord  was;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
reconcile  what  he  said  with  their  reason  and  philosophy  be- 
fore they  would  be  influenced  by  it.  And  since  they  knew 
that  Christ  had  commanded  his  disciples  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  unto  every  creature,  the  belief 
that  a  dark  day  would  come,  that  the  man  of  sin  would 
arise  and  prevail  for  an  indefinite  time,  did  not  check  their 
ardor.  They  had  no  difficulties,  no  perplexities,  for  they 
trusted  in  Christ;  that  he  would  order  all  things  so  that 
he  himself  would  be  glorified.  But  now  men  have  become 
refined,  intelligent,  philosophical,  and  poetical.  They  must 
know  the  reasons,  the  whys  and  the  wherefores,  before  they 
will  receive  and  submit  to  the  commandments  of  God.  They 
will  not  admil  that  his  words  are  true  until  they  can  verify 
them  by  their  own  reason,  nor  yield  to  his  requirements 
until  they  can  discover  their  reasonableness.  And  they  are 
so  practical  that  they  will  not  do  anything  until  they  think 
they  can  see  what  use  the  Lord  will  make  of  their  labors. 
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Perhaps  a  belief  in  millena;*ianism  would  suppress  the  efforts 
of  such  intelligeut,  philosophical,  refined,  and  poetical  Chris- 
tians. How  disastrous,  then,  might  be  the  consequence  if 
it  should  spread  further  among  the  churches  t  Since  discus- 
sion would  have  a  tendency  to  lead  others  to  embrace  the 
dangerous  doctrine,  it  would  be  prudent  to  avoid  it.  And 
as  millenarians,  though  few  in  number,  are  making  some  stir 
in  the  world,  and  some  check  must  be  put  to  their  influence, 
and  some  answer  must  be  given  to  those  who  inquire  about 
them  and  their  doctrine,  they  must  be  dealt  wisely  with. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  prudent  and  the  most  efficieai 
method  of  hindering  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  is  to  publish  occasionally  a  distorted  view  of  it  ia 
some  quarterly.  It  will  be  particularly  important  to  conceal 
the  prominent  facts  which  it  comprises.  In  doing  this  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  much  of  supposed  difficulties  which  it 
involves,— of  differences  of  opinion  among  millenarians  re- 
specting some  unimportant  topics  not  connected  with  the 
doctrine  which  all  receive.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  partictt* 
larly  important  to  give  an  unwarrantable  meaning  to  certain 
characteristic  names  or  terms  by  which  millenarians  or  their 
views  have  been  designated.  Since  they  are  called  literal- 
ists,  it  will  be  convenient  to  insinuate  that  they  think  there 
are  no  figures  of  speech,  no  metaphors^  comparisons,  or  sym- 
bols in  the  sacred  writings.  And  as  they  do  not  think  that 
Christ  has  said  he  will  bring  all  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  until  he  shall  come,  it  will  prejudice  many  against 
them  if  it  be  reported  that  they  believe  that  Christianity  is 
a  failure.  And  as  they  think  that  the  millennium  will  not 
begin  until  Christ  shall  take  to  himself  his  great  power,  and 
come  and  reign,  and  shall,  by  an  act  of  power,  remove 
Satan  from  the  position  which  he  now  occupies  as  the  de- 
ceiver of  the  nations,  it  will  make  the  doctrine  odious  ta 
represent  that  it  teaches  that  men,  during  the  millennium, 
will  be  converted  by  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
not  by  the  word  of  truth  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when 
the  millenarians  declare  that  they  believe  no  such  things^ 
and  call  upon  their  opponents  to  show  where  they  have 
ever  taught  them  or  expressed  their  belief  of  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  dark,  to  say  nothing,  to  make  no  replieSi 
just  as  if  millenarians  were  not  worthy  of  notice.    And  wheii 
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inqaired  of  in  private  whether  these  moDstrous  notions  have 
been  really  put  forth  by  any  persons,  an  answer  which  will 
generally  be  satisfactory  may  be  made,  by  saying  they  are 
to  be  inferred  firom  the  doctrine  as  advocated  and  avowed. 

The  Christian  public  may  also  be  much  prejudiced  against 
nuUenarianism  by  suggesting,  as  occasion  shall  admit,  that 
its  advocates  have  some  peculiarity  about  them,-— either  that 
they  are  very  ardent  and  fond  of  new  things,  or  that  they 
are  conservative,  and  look  upon  all  improvements  and 
changes  with  no  favorable  eye.  That  they  are  visionary, 
and  consequently  pleased  with  extravagant  notions ;  or  that 
they  are  matter-of-fact  men — scholars — and  consequently 
wish  to  give  everything  a  tangible  form.  And  as  every 
BUD  has  something  personal  which  makes  him  unlike  all 
other  men,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  as  occasion  requires,  to 
find  aonaething  peculiar  to  which  a  tendency  to  millenarian- 
ism  may  be  ascribed.  By  methods  like  these  the  points  in 
dsspute  may  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  no  stir  will  be  made 
am<Mig  tJbe  people,  and  existing  prejudices  may  be  encouraged 
and  strengthenedf  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  will  not  be 
the  least  suspicion  among  the  masses  that  there  is  wanting 
courage  to  meet  the  question  openly  and  fairly. 


Art.  T. — The  Two  Records;  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Geological.  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  by 
Hugh  Miller,  author  o(  "The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  &c. 
Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln.     1854. 

BY  the  editor. 

Gbolooistb  have  urged  it  with  much  zeal  and  confidence 
is  a  reason  that  their  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the  world 
•hoald  be  received  as  authoritative,  that  their  discoveries 
and  speculations  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  globe 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  demonstrative  science,  and  are 
entitled  to  be  received  with  as  implicit  faith,  as  the  facts  and 
oonclusions  are,  that  are  established  in  astronomy,  mecha- 
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nics,  or  any  other  branch  of  exact  knowledge.  This,  as  we 
showed  on  a  former  occasion,  is  a  very  extraordinary  mis- 
take for  men  advancing  such  a  claim, — inasmuch  as  the 
ground  on  which  they  found  their  inference  of  the  age  of 
the  world,  instead  of  the  facts  of  geology,  as  they  main- 
tain,— is  but  a  mere  hypothesis  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
those  facts  were  brought  into  existence.  Their  fancied  age 
of  the  earth,  accordingly,  in  place  of  being  a  logical  deduc- 
tion from  an  ascertained  premise,  is  a  mere  conclusion  from 
an  undemonstrated  and  undemonstrable  assumption,  and  has 
no  more  title  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific  truth,  than  any 
other  inference  from  a  wholly  gratuitous  and  unauthorized 
postulate. 

We  have  an  exemplification  of  the  want  of  anything  like 
scientific  demonstration  in  their  speculations  on  that  sub- 
ject, in  Mr.  Hugh  Miller's  lecture  lately  delivered  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  London — a  specimen  of 
ill-judged  pretensions  and  crude  declamation  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  one,  who  openly  proclaims  that  he  makes 
his  geological  theory  the  standard  by  which  he  judges  of 
the  meaning  of  the  history  given  in  Genesis  of  the  creation ; 
and  instead  of  conforming  his  speculations  to  that  history, 
endeavors  to  bend  the  word  of  God  into  harmony  with  his 
speculations. 

It  is  felt  and  admitted  by  geologists  of  all  classes,  that 
their  doctrine  of  the  great  age  of  the  world  is  at  variance 
with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation  in 
Genesis.  Dean  Qonybeare,  Dr.  Buckland,  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  and  a  crowd  of  others  in  Great 
Britain,  and  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  others  in  this  country,  have 
attempted  to  remove  that  contradiction  by  the  assumption 
that  a  vast  period  intervened  between  the  primeval  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  earth,  announced  in  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis  i.,  and  the  work  of  the  six  days'  creation,  the  nar- 
rative of  which  they  hold  is  commenced  in  the  second 
verse ;  and  that  it  was  during  that  supposed  immense  and 
indeterminable  period,  that  the  present  geological  strata 
were  formed,  and  the  vegetables  and  animals  lived  which 
are  entombed  in  them, — to  account  for  the  existence  and  fos- 
silization  of  which  it  is,  that  they  resort  to  their  theory  of  a 
vast  age  of  the  world, — and  they  maintain  that  that  assump* 
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tioQ  famishes  a  solution  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  strata 
so  perfect,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  scientifically 
demonstrated.  Of  the  wholly  unphilosophical  character  of 
that  assumption,  of  the  gross  violation  of  the  word  of  God, 
which  such  an  interpolation  of  infinite  ages  and  infinite  crea- 
tions of  which  the  sacred  narrative  makes  no  mention,  in- 
volves, and  of  the  impossibility  of  accounting,  in  consistency 
with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
earth  to  the  chaos  in  which  it  existed  at  the  epoch  to  which 
the  second  verse  of  the  Mosaic  history  refers,  and  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, — difficulties  infinitely 
greater  than  those  which  they  employ  their  theory  to  evade, 
— ^they  take  no  notice  whatever.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  interpolation  of  an  illimitable  period  at  that  point 
in  the  world's  history,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  yield  the 
explication  which  they  desire.  How  the  heavenly  lumina- 
ries could  be  divested,  as  they  hold  that  they  were,  of  their 
light,  or  how  the  continents  and  islands  of  the  first  earth, 
with  all  their  lofty  mountains,  could  be  reduced  to  a  level, 
and  buried  beneath  the  ocean,  they  do  not  pause  to  inquire. 
Mr.  Miller  says  of  that  theory,  as  it  was  propounded  by 
Dr.  Chalmers : 

^  It  teaches  and  teaches  truly  that  between  the  first  act  of  creation, 
which  evoked  out  of  the  previous  nothing,  the  matter  of  the  heavens 
and  earth,  and  the  first  act  of  the  first  day's  work  recorded  in  Ge- 
nesis, periods  of  vast  duration  may  have  intervened  ;  but  further,  it 
insists  that  the  days  themselves  were  but  natural  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours  each  ;  and  that,  ere  they  began,  the  earth,  though,  may- 
hap, in  the  previous  period  a  fair  residence  of  life,  had  become  void 
and  formless,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  though  mayhap  they 
had  before  given  light,  had  been,  at  least  in  relation  to  our  planet, 
temporarily  extinguished.  In  short,  while  it  teaches  that  the  suc- 
cessive creations  of  the  geologist  may  all  have  found  ample  room  in 
the  period  preceding  that  creation  to  which  man  belongs,  it  teaches 
also  that  the  record  in  Genesis  bears  reference  to  but  the  existing 
creation,  and  that  there  lay  between  it  and  the  preceding  ones  a 
chaotic  period  of  death  and  darkness." — Pp.  6,  7. 

That  scheme,  however,  which  in  1814,  he  says,  was  **  per- 
fectly adequate  to  bring  the  Mosaic  narrative  into  harmony 
with  what  was  known  at  the  time  of  geologic  history,"  he 
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holds  has  been  confuted  by  subsequent  discoveries.  So  fSeur 
from  the  earth's  having  been  in  a  chaotic  state  immediatelj 
before  the  creation  of  the  present  races  of  plants  and  ani« 
mals,  it  is  ascertained  that  many  species  of  each  are  the 
same  as  those  that  lie  fossilized  in  the  strata,  and  that  their 
existence  is  traceable  back,  therefore,  to  the  time  of  the  for*' 
mation  of  the  strata,  and  thence,T— if  they  date  back  innu- 
merable and  undeterminable  ages,  as  geologists  affirm,  and 
the  history  in  Genesis  is  a  history  of  their  creation, — then 
their  creation  must  have  taken  place  innumerable  ages  earlier 
than  the  Mosaic  epoch,  as  it  is  ordinarily  reckoned.  Geo* 
logy,  accordingly,  instead  of  having  been  brought  by  itf 
recent  advances  into  any  nearer  consistency  with  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis,  has  become  more  flagrantly  at  war  with  it. 
It  admits  that  the  creation  of  the  plants  and  animals  re» 
corded  in  that  history,  must  have  been  the  creation  of  the 
plants  and  animals  that  are  buried  in  the  strata,  and  that 
now  live  on  the  earth ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  main- 
tains  that  they  cannot  have  been  created  in  the  space  of 
six  natural  days,  but  that  the  first  in  their  series  must  have 
been  called  into  being  innumerable  ages  ago,  and  that  new 
orders  were  created  at  subsequent  epochs  separated  from 
each  other  by  vast  intervals.    He  says : 

*'  It  is  a  great  fact,  now  fully  established  in  the  course  of  geolo- 
gical discovery,  that  between  the  plants  which,  in  the  present  time, 
cover  the  earth,  and  the  animals  which  inhahit,  and  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  later  extinct  creations,  there  occurred  no  break  or  blanks 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  ike  existing  organisms  were  con^ 
temporary  during  the  morning  of  their  heing,  with  roany  of  the 
extinct  ones  during  the  evening  of  theirs.  We  know  further  that 
not  a  few  of  the  shells  which  now  live  on  our  coasts,  and  several 
even  of  the  wild  animals  which  continue  to  survive  amid  our  tracts 
of  hill  and  forest,  were  in  existence  many  ayes  ere  the  human  aye 
began.  Instead  of  dating  their  beginning  only  a  single  natural  day^ 
or  at  most  two  natural  daySj  in  advance  of  man,  they  must  have 
preceded  him  by  many  thousand  years.  In  fine,  in  consequence  of 
that  comparatively  recent  extension  of  geologic  fact  in  the  direction 
of  the  later  systems  and  formations,  through  which  we  are  led  to 
know  that  the  present  creation  was  not  cut  off  abruptly  from  the 
preceding  one,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  dovetailed  into  it  at  a 
thousand  different  points,  we  are  led  also  to  know,  that  any  scheme 
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rf  reconciliation  which  would  separate  between  the  recent  and  the 
extinct  existences  by  a  chaotic  gulf  of  death  and  darkness,  is  a  scheme 
which  no  longer  meets  tJie  necessities  of  the  case.  Though  perfectly 
adequate  forty  years  ago,  it  has  been  greatly  outgrown  by  the  pro- 
gress of  geological  discoyery,  and  is,  as  I  hare  said,  adequate  no 
longer ;  and  it  becomes  a  not  unimportant  matter  to  determine  the 
special  scheme  that  would  bring  into  completest  harmony  the  course 
of  creation  as  now  ascertained  by  the  geologist,  and  that  brief  but 
toblime  narrative  of  its  progress  which  forms  a  meet  introduction  in 
Holy  Writ,  to  the  history  of  the  human  family.'' — ^Pp.  11-18. 

The  light  manner  in  which  he  speaJos  of  the  confutation 
of  this  theory,  on  which  the  vindication  of  the  word  of  God 
from  an  assumed  contradiction  to  the  facts  of  the  natural 
world  was  rested  by  a  long  line  of  writers  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, does  not  indicate  that  he  has  a.  very  high  estimate  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  divine  word.  He  seems  to  think  it  was 
an  adequate  exculpation  of  Genesis  from  the  dishonor  of  a 
&lse  statement,  as  long  as  no  discoveries  were  made  that 
revealed  its  untenableness.  It  was  good  ground  enough  to 
support  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  veracity  of  God,  till 
Mr.  M.  and  two  of  his  fellow-countrymen  came  on  the  stage, 
and  extending  their  inquiries  into  the  older  and  later  strata, 
made  discoveries  that  show  that  no  **  chaos  of  death  and 
darkness"  can  have  intervened  between  the  life  of  the  fos- 
silized plants  and  animals,  and  those  that  now  subsist  on 
the  earth.  That  the  word  of  God  has  been  deeply  dis- 
graced by  resting  its  vindication  from  the  charge  of  the 
grossest  error  on  such  a  shallow  and  presumptuous  hypo- 
thesis; and  that  the  hopeless  confutation  of  that  hypo- 
thesis indicates  that  the  theory  of  the  age  of  the  world 
which  it  was  invented  to  sustain,  is  as  false  as  itself  is, 
he  seems  not  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion.  That  the 
Bible  is  made  the  jeer  and  mockery  of  infidels;  and 
that  thousands  of  those  who  have  been  religiously  edu- 
cated are  filled  with  doubt  and  disgust  by  the  eager  folly 
with  which  its  ministers  grasp  at  such  worthless  straws 
for  the  support  of  their  faith,  and  parade  them  with  all 
the  pomp  of  the  most  indubitable  and  momentous  certain- 
ties in  vindication  of  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  word,  does 
Qot  disturb  Mr.  Miller's  complacency  in    his  theory  in 
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the  least,  nor  check  the  unmeasured  assurance,  the  fanatical 
enthusiasm,  with  which  he  rests  in  the  infallible  truth  of  his 
speculations  on  the  age  of  the  world. 

As  the  facts  of  geology  are  held  to  be  thus  at  war  with 
that  hypothesis,  which  was  long  regarded  by  the  leading 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  still  is  by  a  considerable  share 
of  geologists  and  theologians,  as  the  only  legitimate  means 
of  reconciling  the  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the  world  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  "  what  is  the  scheme  of  reconciliation 
which"  Mr.  M.  ventures  "  to  propound  ?"  After  enumerat- 
ing some  appearances  which  he  supposes  indicate  a  greater 
age  of  the  earth  than  is  ascribed  to  it  by  the  history  of  its 
creation  in  Genesis,  he  says : 

"  Such  are  a  few  of  the  geological  facts  which  lead  me  to  beliere 
that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  account  were  great  periodi,  not  natural 
day$ ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  between  the  scheme  of  length- 
ened periods  and  the  scheme  of  a  merely  local  chaos,  which  existed 
Bo  one  knows  how,  and  of  a  merely  local  creation  which  had  its 
scene  no  one  knows  where,  geological  science  leaves  us  now  no 
choice  whatever.  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  this  scheme  of 
periods  is  irreconcilable  with  that  divine  '  reason '  for  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  he  who  appointed  the  day  of  old  has  in  bis 
goodness  vouchsafed  to  man.  /  have  failed  to  see  any  force  in  the 
objection,  God  the  Creator,  who  wrought  during  six  periods,  rested 
during  the  seventh  period  ;  and  as  we  have  no  evidence  whatever 
that  he  recommenced  his  work  of  creation — as  on  the  contrary  man 
seems  to  be  the  last  formed  of  creatures — God  may  be  resting  still. 
The  presumption  is  strong  that  his  Sabbath  is  an  extended  period, 
not  a  natural  day,  and  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  his  Sabbath 
day's  work.  And  so  I  cannot  see  that  it  in  the  least  interferes  with 
the  integrity  of  the  reason  rendered  to  read  it  as  follows :  Work 
during  six  periods,  and  rest  on  the  seventh ;  for  in  six  periods  the 
Lord  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  he 
rested.  The  divine  periods  may  have  been  very  great,  the  human 
periods  very  small ;  just  as  a  vast  continent  or  the  huge  earth  itself 
is  very  great,  and  a  map  or  geological  globe  very  small ;  but  if,  in 
the  map  or  globe,  the  proportions  be  faithfully  maintained,  and  the 
scale,  though  a  minute  one,  be  true  in  all  its  parts  and  applications, 
we  pronounce  the  map  or  globe,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  ita 
size,  a  faithful  copy.  Were  man's  Sabbaths  to  be  kept  as  enjoined, 
and  in  the  divine  proportions,  it  would  scarcely  interfere  with  tho 
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logic  of  the  reason  aoDezed  to  the  fourth  coramaDdment,  though  in 
this  matter,  as  in  all  others  in  which  man  can  be  an  imitator  of 
God,  the  imitation  should  be  a  miniature  one." — Pp.  41-43. 

This  piece  of  very  unscientific  declamation  is  worthy  of 
one  who,  having  gained  a  moderate  amount  of  geological 
knowledge, — for  he  is  very  far,  we  believe,  from  being  a 
master  of  the  subject, — feels  himself  authorized  to  set  aside 
the  word  of  God,  or  force  on  it  a  false  and  unnatural  mean- 
ing, because  it  contradicts  the  hypothesis  on  which  he  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  present  condition  gC  the  globe. 

1.  He  introduces  it  by  a  sort  of  mock-modest  protestation 
that  he  does  not  affect  to  decide  on  the  import  of  the  history 
in  Genesis  i.,  on  the  ground  of  philology  : 

"  Let  me  remark  that  I  come  before  jou  not  as  a  philologist,  but 
amply  as  a  student  of  geological  fact,  who,  believing  his  Bible, 
believes  also,  that  though  theologians  have  at  various  times  striven 
hard  to  pledge  it  to  false  science,  geographical,  astronomical,  and 
geological,  it  has  been  pledged  by  its  divine  author  to  no  falsehood 
whatever."  "•  Premising,  then,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  even 
the  slightest  skill  in  philology,  I  remark  that  it  has  been  held  by 
accomplished  philologists  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  may 
be  regarded,  without  doing  violence  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  successive  periods  of  great  extent.  And  certainly,  in 
looking  at  my  English  Bible,  I  find  that  the  portion  of  time  spoken 
of  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  six  days,  is  spoken  of  in  the 
second  chapter  as  one  day.  True  there  are  other  philologers,  such 
as  the  late  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  who  take  a  diti'erent  view ;  but 
then  I  find  this  same  Professor  Stuart  striving  hard  to  make  the 
phraseology  of  Moses  ^  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe ;'  and  bo  as  a 
mere  geologist^  I  reject  his  philology^  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
on  which  the  mere  geographer  would  reject,  and  be  justified  in  re- 
jecting, the  philology  of  the  doctors  of  Salamanca,  or  on  which  the 
mere  astronomer  would  reject,  and  be  justified  in  rejecting,  the  phi- 
lology of  Turretin  and  the  old  Franciscans.  /  would,  in  any  such 
case,  at  once  and  without  hesitation,  cut  the  philological  knot,  by 
determining  that  that  philology  cannot  be  sound,  which  would  com- 
mit the  Scriptures  to  a  science  that  cannot  be  true." — Pp.  24-26. 

We  doubt  not  this  disclaimer  of  skill  in  philology  was 
uttered  in  truth  and  sincerity ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he 
seems  not  to  have  fully  understood  its  import,  for  it  turns 
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out,  after  all,  that  it 'is,  in  &ct,  on  phUohgy  that  he  founds 
his  construction  of  the  Mosaic  record  by  which  he  attempts 
to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  his  theory;  or  in  other  words, 
it  is  on  the  sense  of  the  term  day^  and  a  false  and  arbitrary 
sense,  that  he  builds  it ;  which  shows  that  his  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  is  indeed  real,  and  as  extensive  as  his 
protestation  represents.  He  states  a  few  of  what  he  calls 
geological  facts,  which,  he  says,  lead  him  "  to  believe  that 
the  days  of  the  Mosaic  account  were  great  periods^  not  natural 
days;''  and  hepfiers  as  his  justification  in  assigning  them 
that  sense,  that  "in  looking  at"  his  "English  Bibl,e,"  he 
finds  "  that  the  portion  of  time  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  as  six  days,  is  spoken  of  in  the  second  as  one  day.** 
Take  away,  therefore,  this  philological  reason,  and  the  whole 
foundation  vanishes  on  which  he  builds  his  attempt  to  bring 
the  history  in  Genesis  into  consistency  with  his  theory  that 
the  days  of  the  creation,  instead  of  natural  days,  were  im- 
mensely long  periods.  But  he  is  as  mistaken  in  his  assertion 
that  the  "51b:  days"  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  are  "spoken 
oi  in  the  second  chapter  as  one  day,"  as  he  is  in  the  fancy  that 
he  does  not  found  his  construction  of  Moses  on  philology. 
The  six  days  of  the  creation  are  not  declared  in  Genesis  ii 
4,  to  be  "  one  day,'^  The  word  day,  in  this  latter  passage,  is 
not  used  in  the  sense  of  a  period  of  twenty -four  hours,  or  the 
revolution  of  the  globe  on  its  axis,  but  in  the  sense  of  time^ 
which  is  a  common  meaning  of  the  term,  when  used  by 
synecdoche  for  the  period  of  an  act  or  event  that  occupied  less 
or  more  than  a  day;  as  when  it  is  said  of  the  time  of  a  disaster, 
"  it  was  an  unfortunate  day,"  though  the  disaster  itself  occu- 
pied perhaps  but  a  moment,  and  took  place  when  the  day  had 
nearly  passed ;  and  when  a  time  of  prosperity  is  called  a 
prosperous  day,  though  the  period  characterized  by  the  pros- 
perity is  longer  than  a  single,  and  perhaps  than  several  natural 
days.  But  the  time  denoted  by  the  word  in  this  instance  is 
formally  defined  to  be  that  which  was  occupied  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  plants  and  beasts 
of  the  field.  At  the  most,  therefore,  even  if  it  is  held  to  ex- 
tend down  to  the  creation  of  man,  of  which  there  may  be 
doubt,  ii.  5-7,  it  includes  only  six  days,  which  are  expressly 
defined  to  be  natural  days,  consisting  of  evening  and  morn- 
ing— not  •*  great  periods,"  as  Mr.  Miller  asserts.     It  truly 
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reSects  bat  little  credit  on  his  somewhat  ostentatious  preten- 
flODs  to  a  8cienti6c  treatment  of  the  subject,  that  he  betrays  so 
ad  a  misapprehension  of  the  ground  on  which  he  proceeds. 
2.  He  exemplifies  his  disposition  at  once,  and  without 
hentation,  to  cut  the  knot  of  philology,  by  determining  that 
"  that  philology  cannot  be  sound  which  would  commit  the 
Scriptures"  to  a  view  of  the  creation  of  the  world  that  differs 
ftom  his,  in  confidently  representing,  as  he  does,  that  "  the 
mx  days  of  the  Mosaic  narrative"  were  "  not  natural  days, 
bat  lengthened  periods."  Each  of  the  six  days  of  the  crea- 
iioD  is  expressly  defined  in  the  text  as  the  time  of  one  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  consisting  of  evening  and 
morning,  or  one  period  of  darkness,  which  God  called 
night,  and  one  period  of  light,  which  he  named  day — 
T.  5.  No  definition  could  more  clearly  determine  the  period 
as  the  time  occupied  by  a  single  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
ilfi  axis.  There  is  no  evening  nor  morning,  but  the  evening 
and  morning  of  such  a  revolution.  There  is  no  night,  nor  any 
carrespondingperiod  of  light,  but  the  night  and  theday  of  such 
a  revolution.  Mr.  Miller,  therefore,  in  assuming  and  assert- 
ing that  those  six  days  were  not  natural  days,  but  were  "  great 
periods,"  not  only  disregards  the  laws  of  philology,  but  he 
boldly  sets  aside  the  formal  and  unequivocal  definition  which 
God  has  given  of  those  days  as  ordinary  days  of  the  earth's 
revolution  on  its  axis.  No  more  undisguised  or  inexcusable 
violation  of  the  sacred  word  was  ever  perpetrated.  What 
a  consummate  mockery  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
Bible  is  the  pretence  that  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  Mr. 
Miller's  ignorant  and  fanatical  speculations,  and  saved  from 
the  disgrace  of  a  hopeless  confutation,  by  such  a  shallow  and 
audacious  expedient!  Mr.  Miller  obviously  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  laws  of  philology  are  absolutely  obli- 
gatory in  the  interpretation  of  all  those  parts  of  the  Bible, 
the  meaning  of  which,  instead  of  symbols,  is  conveyed 
exclusively  through  language;  that,  as  their  whole  meaning 
lies  in  the  language,  there  is  no  other  method  of  determining 
what  it  is  but  by  interpreting  it  by  the  laws  of  language ; 
and  therefore  that  if  there  were  anything  expressed  by  that 
language  thus  interpreted,  that  is  false,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  inspired;  not  that  it  is  not  properly  interpreted. 
He  supposes  that  no  matter  what  the  language  of  the  sacred 
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text  is,  or  the  laws  of  philology  by  which  it  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, still  if  that  which  it  expresses,  interpreted  according 
to  those  laws,  is  false,  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  never- 
theless to  be  held  as  the  word  of  God,  and  infallibly  true, 
and  another  sense,  though  wholly  ungramniatical  and  foreign, 
forced  on  it  that  will  bring  it  into  harmony  with  his  geo- 
logical science  I  What  a  lesson  to  be  infused  into  the  minds 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  London,  under 
the  pretext  of  saving  the  word  of  God  from  confutation  by 
geology  I  Can  an  individual  who  heard  the  address,  or  who 
reads  it,  fail  to  see  that  if  the  liberty  which  Mr.  M.  takes 
with  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  is  legitimate,  the 
philological  sense  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  of  the  least 
authority ;  that  instead  of  its  being  a  specific  and  unequivo- 
cal revelation,  that  is  to  be  received  as  it  is,  as  expressing 
the  identical  truth  which  God  employed  it  to  convey,  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  language  is  subject  to  modification 
according  to  the  d  priori  assumptions,  or  the  arbitrary  and 
mistaken  speculations  of  those  who  interpret  it  ?  If  he  may 
set  aside  the  plain  and  indubitable  grammatical  sense  of  a 
passage  because  it  does  not  accord  with  his  geology,  the 
astronomer,  the  physiologist,  the  archaeologist,  the  ratio- 
nalistic metaphysician,  may  set  aside  the  sense  of  any  other 
passage  or  passages,  because  they  do  not  accord  with  the 
theories  they  entertain  of  their  favorite  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Miller's  persuasion  that  geology  has  become  a 
science,  and  that  its  conclusions  are  authoritative,  is  no  more 
a  justification  of  his  course,  than  the  like  persuasion  of 
rationalists  and  atheists  is  of  theirs.  Kant  regarded  himself 
as  having  reduced  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  to  an  exact 
science,  and  believed  that  he  had  demonstrated  by  the  most 
unanswerable  proof  that  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
knowledge  or  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  the 
universe ;  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  train  of  his 
followers.  They  may  claim,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of 
their  metaphysical  science,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  external  universe,  and  God  him^lf,  are  mere  un- 
realities, the  sheer  phantasma  of  the  understanding,  without 
any  authority  over  our  consciences,  or  any  claim  to  our 
faith,  as  legitimately  as  Mr.  Miller  can  claim  on  the  ground 
of  his  geological  science  that  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
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sscred  text  should  be  set  aside,  and  a  foreign  and  &Ise  mean- 
ing intruded  in  its  place. 

3.  14  as  he  assumes  and  asserts,  the  six  days  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  seventh  day  on  which  God  rested,  instead  of 
being  natural  days,  were  great  periods,  it  is  then  certain  either 
that  man  has  not  yet  had  any  working  day  whatever,  or 
else  that  he  has  not  had  any  Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  no  period 
of  the  vast  length  which  he  ascribes  to  each  of  those  days, 
has  yet  passed,  since  the  seventh  commenced.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  and  the  first  Sab- 
bath, were  of  identically  the  length  of  the  six  days  which 
God  appointed  to  man  as  working  days,  and  the  Sabbath 
which  he  appointed  to  him  as  a  day  of  rest.  Thaf  is  clear 
from  the  language :  ''  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended 
his  work  which  he  had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made,  and  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from,  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made." 
Here  certainly  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  seventh  day 
denotes  any  other  period  than  that  which  was  occupied  by 
each  of  the  preceding  six  days.  To  assume  that  it  stands  for 
an  immeasurably  long  period,  is  to  ofier  the  grossest  violence 
to  the  language.  Mr.  Miller,  indeed,  admits  and  claims  that 
they  all  alike  denote  very  long  periods.  That  the  seventh 
day  denotes  the  same  period  as  the  sixth,  the  fifth,  the 
fourth,  and  each  of  the  others,  is  certain,  also,  from  Exodus 
XX.,  in  which  in  the  fourth  commandment  the  reason  of  its 
consecration  is  again  given :  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy 
work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God ;  in  it  thou  shall  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant  nor  thy  maid-servant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates ;  for 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it."  Here  most 
clearly  the  seventh  day  was  of  the  same  length  as  each  of 
the  six.  There  is  no  hint  that  it  was  not.  It  bears  the  same 
name,  and  it  was  treated  by  God  in  his  whole  administration 
over  the  Hebrews  as  of  the  same  length,  and  was  so  regarded 
by  them.    If  then,  as  Mr.  Miller  assumes  and  affirms,  they 
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were  all  alike  great  periods — -many  thousands,  and  perhaps 
myriads  of  myriads  of  years — not  natural  days,  it  follows 
indisputably,  that  either  man  has  had  no  working  days  yet^ 
or  else  he  has  had  no  Sabbath.  If  the  Sabbath  which  Gkxl 
consecrated  for  man  began  on  the  natural  day  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  close  of  the  work  of  creation,  thefn 
'  plainly  he  has  had  no  working  day,  for  no  such  prolonged 
period  as  Mr.  Miller  asserts  the  time  signifies,  has  yet  passed 
since  he  was  called  into  existence.  He  claims,  indeed,  that 
the  Sabbath  on  which  God  rested — which  was  demonstrably 
identically  the  same  as  that  which  he  consecrated  as  the  flitt 
Sabbath  to  man — ^is  co-extensive  with  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, which,  so  far  from  having  reached  its  end,  is  to  oontititte 
for  ever.  On  Mr.  M.'s  construction,  therefore,  it  is  cle»r  that 
.man  is  never  to  have  a  working  day,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  not 
'  to  come  till  the  work  of  redemption  is  closed  I  How  beM- 
tifuliy  this  tallies  with  the  fourth  commandment,  and  with  the 
construction  God  himself  put  on  it  in  the  sense  with  wbieh 
he  used  the  days  of  the  creation,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day 
itself,  in  his  administration  over  the  Hebrews!  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  first  six  days  during  wbieh 
man  is  to  work,  precede  the  seventh  on  which  he  is  to  rest| 
then  it  followrs  with  equal  certainty  that  man  has  not  yet 
had  any  Sabbath.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  God's  day  of 
rest  is  a  wholly  dijfferent  period  from  man's  day  of  rest,  A>r 
Mr.  M.  holds  that  God's  Sabbath  is  now  in  progress,  and  is 
to  continue  contemporaneously  with  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. In  either  case,  Mr.  M.'s  theory  completely  annihilates 
the  fourth  commandment  as  a  law  having  an  adaptation  to 
man's  condition,  and  authority  over  him  I  What  a  beauti- 
liil  issue  of  so  pompous  a  pretence  of  reconciling  the  Bscr^ 
word  with  geology,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  its  credit  as 
an  inspired  record  of  the  work  of  God  I  In  what  a  flatter- 
ing light  it  presents  Mr.  Miller's  perspicacity  as  a  scientific 
inquirer  I  With  what  graceful  modesty  it  invests  his  pro- 
testations that  he  knows  nothing  of  philology  I  Under  what 
admirable  discipline  he  must  keep  that  virtue,  to  circum- 
scribe its  influence  within  the  sphere  of  that  department  of 
knowledge!  Had  he  allowed  it  to  extend  its  sway  into  the 
domain  either  of  religion  or  geology,  is  it  credible  that  he 
would  have  ventured  on  the  daring  and  inexcusable  assault 
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on  ihe  divine  legislation,  of  which  he  ia  here  guilty?  We 
think  not  Nothing  but  the  most  pitiably  false  estimate  of 
himself;  nothing  but  the  most  bewildering  hallucination  in 
mpeot  to  what  he  calls  the  science  of  geology,  could  have 
led  bim  to  assume  so  presumptuous  an  attitude  towards  God. 
4.  His  assumption  that  God's  six  days  of  creation,  and 
seventh  day  of  rest,  were  of  a  wholly  different  length  from 
the  six  days  of  labor  and  seventh  of  rest  that  are  assigned 
to  man,  is  not  only  wholly  arbitrary,  but  against  the  une- 
quivocal teaching  of  the  history.  The  six  days  of  the  crea- 
tion are  expressly  defined  as  periods  of  the  earth's  revolu- 
tkm  on  its  axis,  comprising  an  evening  or  night,  and  a 
morning  or  day.  '^  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
Mis,"  the  sacred  writer  relates — by  causing  the  earth  to 
revolve — ^^  and  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness 
lie  called  night;  and" — the  two  together  he  then  affirms — 
^  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  A  more 
point  blank  contradiction  to  the  sacred  text,  therefore,  can- 
not be  devised,  than  is  offered  by  Mr.  M.,  in  assuming  that 
God's  six  days  of  creation,  and  seventh  of  rest,  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent length,  and  immeasurably  so,  from  the  seven  days  of 
man's  labor  and  rest  On  what  ground  can  he  attempt  to 
justify  it?  He  disclaims  any  reference  to  philology  to  sus= 
tain  it— which  is  the  only  source  from  which  a  legitimate 
reason  for  it  could  possibly  be  drawn  ;  for  if  the  language 
does  not  authorize  it,  as  that  is  the  only  instrument  employ- 
ed in  the  passage  to  express  the  fact  which  God  meant  to 
state,  it  can  have  no  authority  whatever.  Mr.  Miller's 
assumption,  accordingly,  that  the  sense  of  God's  six  days 
of  creation,  and  seventh  day  of  rest,  is  that  which  he  ascribes 
to  them  of  indefinitely  long  periods,  ia  contradistinction 
from  natural  days,  is  nothing  less  than  a  bold  and  unblush- 
ing assertion  that  the  facts  are  directly  the  converse  of  what 
God  represents  them  to  have  been  I  An  issue  worthy  of  a> 
writer,  who  fancies  that  by  virtue  of  a  little  smattering  in 
geology  he  can  settle  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  record  in- 
dependejntly  of  any  consideration  of  t/ie  language  in  which 
it  is  expressed  I  Such  is  his  method  of  bringing  the  inspired 
history  into  harmony  with  his  theory  I  He  openly  and  for- 
mally sets  the  sacred  text  aside.  He  proclaims  with  a  mock 
a£kctation  of  humility,  that  he  does  not  pay  any  attention 
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to  tlie  language,  which  is  the  sole  vehicle  of  its  xneaning ; 
and  he  ends  by  declaring  that  the  facts  were  what  his  theory 
demands,  and  not  what  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  has  recorded  I 
This  in  a  Paine,  a  Voltaire,  a  Baur,  a  Strauss,  a  Parker, 
and  a  Newman,  is  regarded  as  infidelity.  In  Mr.  Hagh 
Miller,  and  others  of  his  school,  it  is  called  scientific  Chris* 
tianity  I 

5.  He  makes  an  equally  unfortunate  display  of  his  critical 
powers,  in  his  supposition  that  "  the  human  periods,"  as  he 
calls  them,  must  have  been  "small,"  compared  to  "the  di- 
vine periods,"  in  proportion  to  the  nothingness  of  man's 
nature  to  the  infinitude  of  God's.     "Were  man's  Sabbaths 
to  be  kept  as  enjoined,  and  in  the  divine  proportiops,  it 
would  scarcely  interfere  with  the  logic  of  the  reason  annexed 
to  the  fourth  commandment,  though  in  this  matter,  as  in  all 
others  in  which  man  can  be  an  imitator  of  Ood,  the  imita- 
tion should  be  a  miniature  one."    What  proportion,  then, 
according  to  this  notion,  must  man's  Sabbath  bear  to  God's! 
Not  the  length  of  a  moment  I     God's  Sabbath,  Mr.  M.  ex- 
pressly teaches,  is  the  period  of  the  work  of  redemption. 
But  that  work,  the  Bible  assures  us,  is  to  continue  for  ever. 
Christ,  as  "  he  is  to  continue  for  ever,  has  an  unchangeable 
'priesthood,  whence  he  is  for  ever  able  to  save  them  that 
come  unto  God  through  him,  always  living  to  make  inter- 
cession for  them."    As  he  is  always  to  live  to  intercede  for 
men  who  are  for  ever  to  come  unto  God  through  him,  the 
work  of  redemption  is  to  continue  for  ever.   God's  Sabbath, 
therefore,  according  to  Mr.  M.,  is  to  be  eternal.    What  ratio, 
then,  can  man's  Sabbath  bear  to  it  ?    Not  that  of  an  instant 
to  myriads  of  ages!     The  whole  of  man's  life,  indeed,  bears 
no  appreciable  proportion  to  an  eternal  duration.     Mr.  Mil- 
ler's scheme,  thus,  in  fact  gives  man  no  Sabbath  whatever. 
He  strikes  it  as  efiectually  from  his  hands  by  this  supposi- 
tion, as  by  his  assumption  that  God's  days  of  creation  and 
rest  were  immeasurable  periods,  which  implies  either  that 
man  has  thus  far  had  no  Sabbath,  or  else  that  he  has  had  no 
working  days. 

6.  He  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  representation  "that 
the  work  of  redemption  "  is  God's  "  Sabbath  day's  work." 
As  God's  Sabbath  began  on  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  and 
the  work  of  redemption  did  not  begin  till  after  man  fell,  it 
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implies  that  man  never  spent  a  Sabbath  nor  a  day  in  inno- 
cence, bat  fell  the  day  he  was  created,  and  within  an  hour  or 
two  probably  after  Eve^s  creation ;  as  her  creation  took  place 
at  least  some  time  afler  his.    But  it  is  certain  from  the  sacred 
narrative  that  they  did  not  fall  on  the  sixth  day ;  as  it  is  re- 
corded, that  immediately  afler  the  close  of  the  sixth  day's 
work,  "  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold 
it  was  very  good;"  and  it  is  added,  "And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  tae  sixth  day."    This  implies  most  clearly 
that  man  continued  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  in  the  state 
of  innocence  in  which  he  was  created.     The  description  of 
God's  resting  on  the  seventh  also  indicates  that  no  fall  of 
man  had  taken  place  at  that  time.     "  Thus  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.    And  on  the 
seventh  day,  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and 
he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had 
made.     And  God  blessed  the  seventh  dav,  and  sanctified  it : 
because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which 
God  created  and  made."    Here' certainly  are  no  traces  of  a 
&1L    The  whole  representation  shows  that  man,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  God's  works,  continued  in  the  integrity  in  which 
they  were  created,  and  were  contemplated  by  him  with  com- 
placency as  good.    According  to  Mr.  Miller,  however,  the  fall 
must  have  already  taken  place,  and  man  been  sentenced  to 
toil,  sorrow,  and  death,  and  banished  probably  from  para- 
dise ;  o^  else  the  work  of  redemption  must  have  begun  be- 
fore there  were  any  oflfenders  to  redeem ! — a  blunder  which  it 
were  discreditable  for  an  intelligent  Sunday  scholar  to  make. 
Mr.  M.,  however,  seems  to  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  make 
any  assumption,  no  matter  how  groundless  or  contradictory 
to  the  truth  it  may  be,  that  will  serve  to  bring  the  sacred 
text  into  a  seeming  harmony  with  his  theory. 

7.  There  is  no  such  parallel  as  he  represents  between  the 
relations  of  his  geological  theory  to  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion in  Genesis,  and  the  relations  to  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  of  Galileo's  doctrine  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  and  that  the  earth  moves  round  it;  or  the 
doctrine  of  Columbus  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  instead  of  an 
extended  plain.  Galileo  saw  from  the  perpetual  movement 
of  the  planets  at  which  he  looked  through  his  telescope,  from 
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tlie  line  of  his  sigbt,  and  the  Deoeasity  of  continnaUj  dian^ 
iflg  the  direction  of  his  telescope  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
the  sphere  of  his  vision,  that  either  they,  or  else  the  earth, 
or  both,  were  in  continual  motion,  and  that  their  motion  was 
in  the  same  direction  relatively  to  the  snn ;  t.  e.  in  an  orfaii' 
round  that  luminary.  He  saw  that  fact  also  from  their 
continual  change  of  position  relatively  to  each  other,  being 
sometimes  in  conjunction,  sometimes  in  opposition,-  and  at 
different  stages  of  their  movements  in  all  the  different  pocir 
tions  relatively  to  each  other  and  the  sun  which  they  would 
occupy  if  they  revolved  round  that  body.  He  saw  also,  with 
the  most  perfect  distinctness,  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  re* 
Tolve  around  that  planet,  and  that  the  moon  revolves  rdmid 
the  earth.  He  saw,  also,  that  Venus  and  Mars  vary  at  times 
in  their  apparent  diameters ;  and  these  are  facts  that  caonol 
be  accounted  for  on  any  supposition  except  that  the  siin  is  tha 
eentre  of  the  planetary  system,  and  that  the  earth  and  other 
planets  move  round  it.  They  are  direct  proofe,  therefore,  thiil 
they  have  that  motion.  But  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  cannot  allege 
a  solitary  geological  &ct  that  forms  any  such  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  theory  of  the  age  of  the  earth ;  or  that  does  not 
admit  of  as  natural  an  explanation  on  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  was  created  at  the  Mosaic  epoch,  about  six  thou* 
sand  years  ago,  as  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  called  into 
being  at  any  earlier  period.  In  like  manner  Columbus  saw 
that  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  sun,  are  globes,  from  their 
circular  shape.  He  saw  from  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  that  the 
earth  is  a  globe  also,  inasmuch  as  it  casts  a  circular  shadow. 
He  saw  likewise  on  sailing  into  the  Atlantic,  and  even  into 
the  broader  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  everywhere  circular,  from  the  fact  that  distant 
objects,  as  ships,  lofty  islands,  or  mountain  shores,  were  at 
first  visible  only  at  top,  because  the  ocean  rose  in  an  arch 
between  him  and  them,  but  were  seen  more  and  more  in 
their  height  as  that  arch  was  diminished  by  his  approach 
to  them.  These  facts  were  positive  proofe  of  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth,  and  admit  of  solution  on  no  other  supposition. 
Mr.  Miller,  however,  cannot  cite  a  solitary  fact  of  geology 
that  forms  any  such  positive  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory 
of  the  age  of  the  earth.  They  are  all  as  easily  solved  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  gives  its 
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true  date^  i^  tbftt  it  was  called  into  existence  at  the  epochi, 
JAf.  Miller  would  assign  to  its  creation. 

It  was  >:  sheer  mistake  that  the  doctors  at  Salamanca  and, 
Borne  imagined  that  the  doctrines  of  Columbus  and  Galileo 
are  at  war.  with  the  Scriptures.  Thej  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with;  them;  as  the  language  of  the  inspired  word,  which  it 
was  supposed  thej  contradicted,  presents  the  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world  according  as  they  appear  to  the  senses;  and. 
as  those  app^rances,  as  such,  are  facts,  the  representation  of 
them  as  facts  is  perfectly  accurate  and  true :  while  as  the 
fibapes  and  movements  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
affirmed.,  by  Columbus  and  Galileo,  are  the  grounds  and  causes, 
of  those  appearances,  they  also  are  facts,  and  are  perfectly 
eoosisteiit  with,  and  necessary  conditions,  indeed,  of  the 
reality  and  trujUi  of  those  other  facts  of  appearance.  That, 
the  sun  haa  the  appearance  of  rising  and  setting,  for  exam- 
[dti^  is  th^  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
own  a^iSy  apd  is  perfectly  consistent  with  it.  The  whole 
difficulty  of  the  Catholic  doctors,  therefore,  arose  from  their 
not  seeing  the  consistency  and  necessary  connexion  of  the 
two  classics  of  facts. 

But  it  is  not  by  a  mistake  that  Mr.  Miller's  theory  of  the. 
oreation  a,nd  age  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  Mosaic  record  of  its  creation.  He  admits  that 
they  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  His  whole  attempt  at 
harmonizing  them  proceeds  on  the  fact  that  they  are  point- 
blank  opposites.  He  does  not  pretend  that  the  history  of 
the  seven  days  of  Genesis  is  a  history  of  mere  appearances 
to  the  senses,  while  the  facts  that  were  the  grounds  of  those 
appearances  were  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  Instead,  he 
undertakes  to  bring  them  into  harmony  by  openly  setting 
aside  the  views  given  in  the  sacred  narrative  of  the  facts,  and 
assuming  and  affirming  that  the  facts  were  of  altogether  a 
different  nature  I  His  reconciliaUon  of  what  he  claims,  are 
the  real  filets  of  the  creation  with  his  theory,  is,  thereforCi 
by  impeaching  the  truth  of  the  inspired  record,  or  els0. 
wholly  setting  it  aside :  not  by  showing  that  they  are  lite-. 
rally  and  truly  consistent  with  each  other.  Should  Mr. 
Miller  carry  his  investigations  in  astronomy  and  geography 
far  enough  to  comprehend  what  the  relation  of  the  apparent 
facts  filAted  in  the  Scriptures  is  to  the  astronomical  and  geo- 
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graphical  facts  for  which  Columbas  and  Galileo  contended, 
and  in  which  the  other  class  have  their  origin,  he  would 
never  venture  again  to  represent  the  relation  of  his  theory 
to  the  Scriptures  as  presenting  any  parallel  to  theirs. 

8.  The  geological  facts  which  Mr.  Miller  alleges  as  indi- 
cating that  the  age  of  the  earth  is  far  greater  than  that 
assigned  to  it  bj  the  Mosaic  record  are  no  proofs  whatever 
of  that  greater  age.  They  are  simply  that  the  coast  line  of 
Great  Britain  was  once  further  inland  than  it  now  is ;  that 
great  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  rocks  by  the  action 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  that  the  climate  was  once  much 
warmer  than  it  is  now ;  and  that  its  races  of  animals  were 
very  different  from  those  that  at  present  inhabit  it.  But 
none  of  these  facts  demonstrate  that  more  than  six  thousand 
years  have  passed  since  the  creation.  Mr.  M.  does  not,  in 
£ict,  directly  build  on  them  his  inference  of  the  age  of  the 
world.  He  tacitly  assumes  that  the  Agencies  by  which 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  were  produced  were  of 
the  same  kind  and  acted  with  the  same  degree  of  energy  as 
those  by  which  similar  effects  are  wrought  at  the  present 
time,  and  founds  his  theory  on  that  postulate.  Take  that 
away,  and  his  inference  of  the  vast  age  of  the  earth  is  left 
without  any  ground  for  its  support  For  if  the  changes  to 
which  he  refers  were  wrought  by  ageccies  of  far  greater 
power  and  that  acted  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  agencies  of 
the  same  classes  are  now  acting,  it  is  apparent  that  those 
changes  may  have  been  wrought  in  a  proportionably  shorter 
period.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  the  rocks  to 
which  he  refers  were,  at  the  time  of  their  elevation  to  their 
present  position,  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  worn  by  the  dash  of 
the  sea,  as  rocks  now  often  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  surface,  and  but  a  few  years,  or  months  even, 
might  have  been  required  to  accomplish  the  excavations 
that*  have  been  wrought  in  them.  And  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  island  of  Great  Britain  was  at  onee  upheaved  from 
the  sea,  so  as  to  give  its  ancient  coast  line  its  present  eleva- 
tion, and  the  recession  of  the  sea  and  the  changes  follow- 
ing it,  in  place  of  requiring  ages,  may  have  been  accom- 
plished in  a  few  days  or  hours. 

Mr.  Miller's  theory  of  the  age  of  the  world  is  not  in  real- 
ity,  therefore,  founded  on  the  facts  of  geology,  which  ha 
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allies  as  demonstrating  it,  but  instead,  on  a  mistaken  and 
most  ungeological  hypothesis  respecting  the  energy  and 
scale  of  the  causes  by  which  they  were  produced.  Had  he 
poshed  his  investigations  into  the  subject  far  enough  to  dis- 
cover this  fisu^t,  which  is  graven  in  the  most  conspicuous  and 
uneqaivocal  characters  on  the  front  of  the  whole  of  his 
speculations  in  respect  to  the  age  of  the  world,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  pretext  of  demonstrating,  by  his  geologi- 
cal fitcts,  that  the  world  is  immensely  older  than  the  history 
in  Genesis  represents,  is  a  mere  sham,  and  that  his  own  and 
the  reasoning  and  declamation  of  others  respecting  it  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  science. 

Such  is  his  attempt  to  force  what  he  calls  "  the  two  re- 
cords, the  Mosaic  and  the  geological,"  into  harmony  with 
each  other.  Instead  of  bringing  the  inspired  narrative  of 
the  creation  into  a  concurrence  with  his  theory,  he  has  done 
nothing  except  to  show  that  in  truth,  however  unconscious 
he  may  be  of  the  real  import  of  his  procedure,  he  does  not 
deem  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  word  on  the  subject  of  any 
consideration  whatever;  first,  by  proclaiming  that  he  re- 
gards the  conclusions  he  has  reached  in  his  speculations  on 
^e  age  of  the  world,  as  infallibly  certain,  and  holds  that  it 
is  by  a  false  construction  that  any  declarations  of  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis  or  other  parts  of  the  Bible  seem  to  contradict 
those  conclusions.  Next,  by  proclaiming  that  the  question 
what  the  true  meaning  of  those  declarations  is,  is  not,  by 
him  at  least,  to  be  determined  by  philology,  that  is  by  the 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  construed  by  its 
proper  laws,  but  by  what  he  calls  the  facts  and  conclusions 
of  geology,  and  such  a  sense  ascribed  to  them  as  brings 
them  into  concurrence  with  his  speculative  system.  Thirdly, 
by  proclaiming  that  the  real  facts  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth  were  not  what  the  inspired  narrative  in  Genesis  repre- 
sents them  to  have  been  ;  and  assertion  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  definitions  given  in  the  text  itself,  and  the  esta- 
blished and  only  meaning  of  the  terms,  that  the  six  days 
of  the  creation  were  "  long  periods,"  instead  of  "  natural 
days,"  and  the  Sabbath  an  eternal  duration,  in  place  of  the 
space  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis.  His  fancied  vin- 
dication of  his  geological  theory  is,  in  fact,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  an  admission  that  it  is  in  direct 
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contravention  of  the  inst>ired  narrative  of  the  creation ;  a^. 
bold  assertion  that  the  facts  of  the  creation  are  what  hia . 
theory  assumes,  not  what  God  has.  declared  them  to  be; 
and  a  violent  and  lawless  ascription  to  the  language  of  the* 
sacred  history  of  a  sense  that^  instead  of  belonging  tQ.it». 
involves  it  in  the  most  palpable  and  fatal  QontradictiOii« 
The  effect  of  his  address,  accordingly,  on  all  who  have  in* 
telligence  enough  to  comprehend  its  import,  must  be  tOi 
depreciate  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to  excite  the  impreaaioa, 
that  they  are  confuted  by  natural  science,  and  consequent! j* 
that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  inspiration,  but  are  either' 
the  fabrication  of  artful,  or  the  dream  of  weak  and  deluded/ 
men,  and  unworthy,  therefore,  of  reliance  or  respect    What 
other  impressions  can  be  left  on  the  minds,  especially  of  th«^. 
young  who  have  no  established  religious  principlesii  by 
such  shallow  and  self-confuting  attempts  to  save  the  Biblei 
from  the  discredit  of  a  contradiction  by  science?      The. 
whole  class  of  profi^ssed  Christian  geologists,  to  which  Mf4 
Miller  belongs,  proclaim  with  the  most  unhesitating  aseo^ 
ance,  that  geology  has  become  a  demonstrative  science; 
that  the  conclusion  which  it  advances  respecting  the  vaai 
age  of  the  world,  possesses  all  the  certainty  that  belongs  tO: 
the  most  unquestionable  facts  and  conclusions  of  astronomy 
or  mechanics ;  and  that  to  admit,  therefore,  that  that  ooor 
elusion  is  contradicted  by  the  history  of  the  creation  in 
Genesis,  were  to  admit  and  declare  that  that  history  is  not 
true,  and  thence  that  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  a  part^ 
and  the  whole  sacred  volume  indeed,  which  recognises  thai, 
history  as  authentic,  is  not  the  word  of  God.    The  mindSj 
of  the  readers  and  hearers  of  theit  discussions  are  thus  filled 
with  a  vivid  impression,  that  if  their  representations  are. 
just,  the  question  whether  the  Bible  is  true,  and  entitled  to 
be  received  as  the  word  of  God  or  not — depends  on  the. 
question  whether  it  can  be  legitimately  and  naturally  recon- 
oiled  with  the  doctrine  of  geology  respecting  the  age  of  the 
world.     With  this  feeling  raised  to  great  strength,  they  turn 
to  the  expedients  by  which  these  geologists  affect  to  recon- 
cile the  sacred  history  with   their  theory,  and  instead  of 
finding  them  legitimate  and  satisfactory,  discover  that  they 
are  mere  arbitrary  assumptions ;  and,  in  fact,  nothing  lesa 
than  virtual  admissions  that  the  sacred  record  is  in  total 
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oontradiction  to  their  tbec^rj,  and  that  the  only  method  in 
whioh  the  two  can  be  reconciled^  is  by  assuming  that  the 
fiM^ts  of  creation  were  what  their  theory  asserts^  not  what 
the  Mosaic  history  declares,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
saored  text,  therefore^  is  not  to  be  considered  as  presenting^ 
the  real  history  of  the  facts,  but  must  be  invested  with  a 
new  aiid  unnatural  nteaning.  One  division  of  them,  accord-* 
in^yi  interpolates  an  immeasurable  period  between  the 
fifrt  and  second  verses  of  Genesis  i.,  and  asserts  that  the 
real  creation  of  the  world  took  place  in  that  period,  not  in 
the  six  days  of  the  subsequent  narrative.  Another  denies 
the  legitimacy  of  that  interpolation,  and  pronounces  it 
equally  irreconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  with 
the  facts  of  geology ;  and  asserts  that  the  true  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is,  that  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  place 
dl  being  natural  days,  as  they  are  explicitly  defined  in  the 
nairative,  were  prolonged  periods,  probably  of  many  thou- 
bumI  years ;  and  admits  and  asserts,  therefore,  the  reality 
of  ^b»  conflict  of  the  text  with  their  theory,  which  it  is 
iheir  professed  object  to  disprove  or  evade.  A  third  party 
rejects  this  expedient,  and  affirms  that  the  creation  of  the 
six  days  was  not  a  creation  of  the  races  of  plants  and  ani* 
mals,  generally,  of  the  world  at  that  epoch,  but  only  of 
those  of  a  small  region  lying  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf  that 
had  for  a  short  period  been  buried  beneath  the  sea,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  disorder  and  ruin.  These  theories, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  text,  equally  inconsistent 
in  many  respects  with  the  facts  of  geology,  founded  on 
mere  arbitrary  assumptions,  and  severally  rejected  and  de- 
nounced as  untenable  by  large  numbers  of  geologists  them- 
selves, necessarily  leave  the  impression  that  no  legitimate 
reconciliation  of  the  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the  world 
with  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation,  is  possible ;  and 
naturally  drive  those  who  regard  that  geological  theory  as 
demonstrated  by  scientific  proofs^  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  and 
thence  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of  God.  Such  haa 
been  the  result,  it  is  well  known,  and  on  a  large  scale,  of 
the  promulgation  of  these  theories.  Let  any  one  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  community  where  they  have 
been  taught  by  zealous  and  popular  lecturers,  and  he  will 
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find  that  many  of  the  young,  especially,  have  been  imbued 
by  them  with  doubts  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  many  led  openly  to  reject  them.  Such  notoriously  is  the 
effect  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock, and  others  of  their  class.  Let  any  one  converse  with 
the  sceptical,  who  have  been  educated  in  New  England, 
the  Middle,  or  the  Western  States,  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  learn  what  the  considerations  were  which 
led  them  to  renounce  their  faith  in  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  he  will  find  that  these 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Hugh  Miller,  and 
their  colaborers  in  the  propagation  of  the  system,  were 
among  the  causes  of  their  disbelief,  and  are  among  the  rea- 
sons by  which  they  justify  it. 

And  these  speculations  are  tending,  we  believe,  more 
strongly  to  infidelity  at  the  present  time,  than  at  any  former 
period.  Several  causes  contribute  to  bear  them  in  that 
direction.  The  forwardness  and  eagerness  with  which  many 
in  the  sacred  oflice  have  given  their  assent  to  the  theory  of 
the  vast  age  of  the  earth,  and  the  confident  and  boastful  air 
with  which  they  have  adopted  and  paraded  these  methods 
of  vindicating  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation  from  the 
charge  of  confutation  by  geology,  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  many,  either  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
respect  in  which  the  Bible  should  be  held,  if  it  is  truly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  word  of  God ;  or  else  that  they  secretly 
feel  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  unanswerable  vindication, 
and  are  willing  to  snatch  at  any  pretext  that  for  the  moment 
njay  seem  to  save  them  from  the  disgrace  of  pursuing  a 
profession  that  is  a  deception,  and  worthy  only  of  the  weak, 
the  fanatical,  and  the  unscrupulous.  To  what  other  conclu- 
sion can  they  naturally  be  led,  when  they  see  parties  making 
great  pretensions  to  learning,  piety,  and  influence,  resorting 
to  expedients  to  reconcile  the  statemeuts  of  the  Scriptures 
with  their  geological  theories,  that  in  any  other  sphere 
would  be  deemed,  in  the  utmost  degree,  disgraceful  for  their 
senselessness,  arbitrariness,  and  violence  ? 

The  confutation  of  these  attempts  to  bring  the  word  of 
God  into  harmony  with  the  geological  theory,  by  the  new 
fiwjts  that  are  brought  to  light  by  the  progress  of  the  science 
itself  excites  a  distrust  of  the  ostentatious  and  boastful  pre- 
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texts  of  these  parties,  and  begets  the  feeling  that  no  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  any  of  the  expedients  by  which  they  en- 
deavor tp  shield  the  sacred  volume  from  the  discredit  of 
oonfatation  by  geology.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  few- 
years,  for  example,  have  shown,  as  Mr.  M.  states,  that  many 
of  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  that  now  live  on  the 
globe,  existed  also  when  a  portion  of  the  deposits  were 
formed  which  geologists  assign  to  a  period  many  ages  ante- 
rior to  the  Mosaic  epoch,  and  prove,  therefore,  that  if  the 
geological  theory  is  correct,  the  creation  of  which  Moses 
gives  the  history  either  cannot  have  been  the  creation  of 
the  present  races  of  plants  and  animals,  or  else  that  their 
creation  cannot  have  taken  place  at  the  time  to  which  his 
history  refers  them.  All  the  bold  assumptions,  the  airy 
assertions,  and  the  pompous  declamation  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  others  of  that  class,  respect- 
ing a  period  of  universal  chaos,  darkness,  and  death  on  the 
globe,  immediately  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  epoch,  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  are,  accordingly,  completely  set  aside,  and 
shown  to  be  the  merest  fictions  and  delusions.  What  else 
can  be  expected  to  result  from  such  an  ignominious  confu- 
tation of  the  expedient  on  which  they  so  presumptuously 
ventured  the  vindication  of  the  sacred  word,  than  the  feel- 
ing that  all  the  other  pretexts  that  are  brought  forward  for 
the  purpose,  are  equally  hollow,  and  will  in  time  meet  a  like 
refutation  ? 

And  finally,  the  same  eSect  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
discoveries  that  are  said  to  have  been  made  within  a  few 
years,  of  human  relics  in  deposits  that  are  referred  by  gpo-^ 
legists  to  a  period  many  ages  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Mosaic  creation.  It  is  maintained  by  geologists  generally, 
who  profess  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God, 
that  the  introduction  of  man  upon  the  earth  took  place  at 
the  epoch  assigned  to  his  creation  by  the  history  in  Genesis 
i.  Consequently,  believing  that  the  earth  itself  was  called 
into  existence,  and  peopled  with  plants  and  animals  innu- 
merable ages  anterior  to  him,  and  that  the  strata  in  which 
their  generations  lie  fossilized,  were  formed  by  slow  pro- 
cesses, they  maintain  not  only  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
fossilized  plants  and  animals  had  their  being  incalculable 
periods  before  the  date  of  man's  creation,  but  that  the  relics 
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of  the  huge  animals  that  lie  in  the  strata  of  the  later  ter- 
tiary periods,  preceded  him  also  by  many  thousands  of 
years ;  and  this  results  as  necessarily  from  the  principle  on 
which  their  theory  is  founded,  as  their  conclusion  does  that 
the  formation  of  the  other  strata  was  the  work  of  a  gradual 
process,  and  occupied  a  vast  series  of  ages.  Facts,  however, 
which  have  come  to  light  within  a  few  years,  have  proved 
that  this  branch  of  their  scheme  is  mistaken,  and  shown 
that  man  co-existed  with  the  mastodon  and  the  other  mam- 
moth animals  that  were  its  contemporaries.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Year  Book  of  Facts  for  1854,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
GFerraan  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  at  Tu- 
bingen, last  September,  it  was  announced  that  many  human 
teeth,  and  several  nearly  perfect  human  skulls,  had  been 
found  in  the  Swabian  Alps,  intermixed  with  the  relics  of 
the  mastodon  and  other  gigantic  animals  of  the  same  period, 
and  demonstrating  that  man  existed  contemporaneously 
with  them.  This  discovery,  verified  by  such  proo&  as  to 
command  the  assent  of  the  Association,  overturns  a  vast 
amount  of  assumption  and  speculation  by  geologists  on  the 
subject.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  for  example,  assigns  the  masto- 
don to  a  period  more  than  30,000  years  ago.  Referring  to  its 
relics  found  in  several  places  in  this  State,  he  says : — 

**  It  would  be  rash  to  infer,  that  these  quadrupeds  were  mired  in 
modern  times ^  unless  we  use  that  term  strictly  in  a  geological  sense. 
I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fiuviatile  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the 
Niagara  containing  shells  of  the  Melania,  Lymnea,  Planorbia,  Val- 
vata,  <fec.,  all  of  recent  species,  from  which  the  bones  of  the  great 
mastodon  have  been  t2>ken  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Yet  the  whole 
excavation  of  the  ravine  for  many  miles  below  the  Falls  has  been 
slowly  effected,  since  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown  down. 

**  Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000 
years  for  the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present 
site,  I  have  over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  ope- 
ration, no  one  can  doubt  that  a  wnit  number  of  centuries  must  have 
elapsed  before  so  great  a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought 
ab-  ut  as  have  occurred  since  the  entombment  of  this  elephanttoe 
quadruped.*' — Afanwd  of  ElemenUity  Geology^  p.  138. 

To  all  those  who  continue  to  adhere  to  the  theory  that  it 
was  by  slow  processes  that  those  geological  changes 
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wrought,  on  vrhich  the  inference  of  the  vast  age  of  the 
worid  is  founded,  the  discovery  that  man  was  contemporary 
with  the  mastodon,  that  is  held  to  have  flourished  80,000 
years  i^,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  not  that  these  specula- 
lioDS  in  respect  to  the  distance  of  the  period  when  that  animal 
flourished  are  incorrect,  but  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis, 
iHitoh  represents  that  man  was  created  but  about  six  thou- 
sand years  since,  is  mistaken,  and  therefore  that  neither  the 
Pentateuch  nor  any  other  part  of  the  sacred  volume  is  in- 
spired. 

This  result  is  openly  revealed,  indeed,  by  Agassiz,  Nott, 
and  others  of  that  class.  Professor  Agassiz  refers  parts  of 
a  human  skeleton,  found  in  a  conglomerate  in  Florida,  to  a 
date  more  than  four  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  Mosaic 
^xx^.  Dr.  Nott  refers-  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian,  disinter- 
led  in  New  Orleans,  to  more  than  60,000  years  before  that  pe- 
liod,  and  makes  these  supposed  facts  the  ground  of  an  open 
and  insolent  denial  of  the  veracity  of  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  race  in  Genesis.  And  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
(m  the  statements  made  in  *'  The  Types  of  Mankind,"  to 
which  they  are  contributors,  human  relics  have  in  a  consi- 
derable number  of  instances  been  found  both  in  Europe  and 
on  this  continent,  in  conjunction  with  the  bones  of  the  mas- 
todon, elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  contemporary  ani- 
mals, in  the  drift  and  other  formations  that  are  referred  by 
geologists  to  periods  long  anterior  to  the  date  assigned  by 
Moses  to  the  creation ;  and  whether  they  are  authentic  or 
not,  they  generally  cannot  be  effectively  disproved,  and  if 
they  could,  in  the  judgment  of  a  certain  class  who  wi^h  to 
adhere  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  of  man,  they 
cannot  to  all,  and  they  will  have  the  effect  on  a  large  pro- 
portion of  minds  which  they  would  were  they  shown  to  be 
genuine  by  the  most  decisive  evidence,  and  by  all  such  will 
he  considered  as  presenting  as  unanswerable  a  demonstration 
that  man  existed  many  thousands  of  years  before  the  date 
assigned  to  the  creation  by  Moses,  as  any  other  geological 
&cts  are,  that  the  plants  and  animals  that  lie  buried  in  the 
strata,  existed  niany  ages  before  that  epoch.  To  all  who 
admit  the  data,  and  assent  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
geologists  build  their  inference  respecting  the  age  of  the 
world,  the  conclusion  against  the  late  introduction  of  man 
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on  tlie  earth,  is  as  unavoidable  and  imperative,  as  the  con- 
clusion is  against  the  late  creation  of  the  fossilized  animals 
and  plants.  As,  therefore,  discoveries  of  the  kind  continue 
to  multiply,  and  rise,  as  they  are  likely  to,  to  a  more  indifik 
putable  and  emphatic  character,  the  whole  body  of  geolo- 
gists will  be  forced  either  to  abandon  the  entire  ground  on 
which  they  proceed  in  their  speculations  in  reference  to  the 
age  of  the  world,  or  else  to  pass  into  undisguised  and  un- 
mitigated infidelity.  That  the  last  will  be  the  issue  with  the 
young  generally  who  have  never  had  a  firm  fiedth  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
Nor  will  it  be  likely  to  be  confined  to  them.  There  is  a  lai^ 
class  who  have  become  fanatics  in  geology,  and  who,  hav- 
ing spent  much  of  their  lives  in  teaching  their  favorite  the- 
ories respecting  the  formation  of  the  strata,  the  immeasura- 
ble age  of  the  world,  and  the  claims  of  their  speculationa  to 
the  rank  of  a  science,  published  books  on  the  subjecti  and 
risen  to  a  measure  of  conspicuity  and  popularity  by  their 
teachings; — when  brought  to  the  question  whether  they 
will  publicly  acknowledge  that  all  their  confident  assump- 
tions, reasonings,  and  declamation  on  the  subject  have  been 
wholly  mistaken,  relinquish  their  reputation,  and  forego  the 
prospect  of  further  gains  from  their  lal)ors ;  or  persevering 
in  their  deceptions,  will  give  up  Christianity — will,  there  is 
ground  to  fear,  prefer  to  renounce  the  word  of  God,  rather 
than  themselves ;  and  will  then  labor  with  as  much  zeal  to 
carry  their  adherents  with  them,  as  they  now  do  to  imlme 
them  with  faith  in  their  present  theories.  It  were  vain  to 
imagine  that  men  who  now  subject  the  word  of  God  to  such 
violent  contortions  and  misrepresentations  to  answer  their 
ends,  will  then  be  withheld  by  any  delicate  scruples,  firom 
renouncing  it  altogether  as  a  fable,  confuted  by  their  boasted 
science.. 
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Abt.  VI. — A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the 
FiGUBES  IN  Isaiah,  Chapter  xxvii. 

The  prophecy  of  tliis  chapter  is  shown  to  be  a  contiaua- 
tion  of  that  of  the  preceding,  by  the  statement,  v.  1,  that  its 
events  are  to  take  place  at  the  same  period.  The  great  events 
foretold  in  chap.  xxvi.  are  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead, 
the  destruction  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  nations.  The  predictions  of  this  chapter  are, 
fii8t|  the  conquest  of  the  great  antagonists  of  God's  people, 
Satan  and  the  persecuting  civil  powers ;  and  next,  the  song 
that  is  then  to  be  sung  by  the  Israelites,  their  re-establishment 
•B  a  people,  the  desolation  of  the  great  rival  powers  by  which 
they  had  been  conquered ;  and  finally,  their  complete  resto- 
ntion  from  dispersion. 

1.  Hypocatastasis.  "  In  that  day  shall  Jehovah  with  his 
hard,  great,  and  strong  sword  visit  upon  leviathan  the  swift 
serpent,  and  upon  leviathan  .the  coiled  serpent,  and  shall 
day  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea,"  v.  1.  To  visit  with  or 
bring  the  sword  upon  the  serpent  is  used  by  substitution  for 
inflicting  on  him  a  disabling  blow,  a  defeat,  by  which  he  is 
to  be  disarmed  and  prevented  from  continuing  his  mischiev- 
ous agency.  The  infliction  on  him  is  to  difier,  therefore, 
from  that  on  the  dragon,  as  the  latter  is  not  simply  to  be 
oonquered  and  disarmed,  but  struck  from  life. 

2,  3.  Elliptical  metaphors  in  denominating  the  powers, 
one  of  whom  is  thus  to  be  conquered  and  the  other  slain, 
the  serpent  and  the  dragon.  That  they  are  not  used  literally 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  single  animal  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  swifl  and  coiled  serpent  in  distinction 
from  all  others  of  the  serpent  species,  nor  any  single  animal 
of  the  sea  that  is  called  the  dragon  in  distinction  from  all 
others  bearing  that  name.  They  are  used  by  a  metaphor  as 
names  of  orders  and  combinations  of  agents  in  the  intelligent 
world,  or  in  relation  to  men  generally  that  present  an  analogy 
to  what  such  animals,  were  there  such,  would  be  to  land  and 
aea.  By  the  serpent  is  doubtless  meant  Satan  with  his  legions, 
who,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  denominated  "  that  old  serpent 
who  is  the  devil  and  Satan."  The  event  denoted  by  God's 
visiting  him  with  his  hard,  great,  and  strong  sword^  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  same  as  that  which  is,  ia  the  Apocalypse, 
symbolized  by  his  being  seized,  bound  with  a  great  chain, 
and  shut  up  in  the  prison  of  hades  during  the  thousand 
years  of  the  saints*  reign  on  the  earth.  By  the  dragon  is 
meant  as  clearly  the  beast  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
who  is  called  the  dragon  Rev.  xii.  3,  the  symbol  of  the  civil, 
usurping,  and  persecuting  powers  of  the  Roman  empire 
down  to  its  final  fall  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  when  the 
rulers  whom  the  monster  denotes  are  to  be  destroyed,  Dan. 
vii.  9-13,  Rev.  xix.  11-21.  If  it  is  not  the  representative  of 
the  same  powers  as  the  ten-horned  beast  in  its  last  form, 
which  is  distinguished.  Rev.  xiii.,  from  the  dragon,  it  must 
be  considered  as  denoting  the  civil,  persecuting  rulers  of  the 
eastern  Roman  empire,  of  which,  aft^r  the  conquest  of  the 
western  half  by  the  Goths  down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  1453,  the  dragon  was  the  symbol ;  and  then  of  the  new 
empire  that  is  to  succeed  that  of  the  Turks  in  the  east,  and 
which,  it  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  re-appearance  of  the 
dragon,  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  last  great  conflict,  is  to  be 
established  there  at  the  time  of  the  emission  of  the  unclean 
spirits,  shortly  before  the  effusion  of  the  seventh  vial.  It 
probably  denotes,  therefore,  the  same  power  as  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  Ezekiel  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  who  are,  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel,  to  be  slain  on  the  mountains  of  Palestine. 
That  these  are  the  agents  meant  by  the  serpent  and  dra- 
gon is  made  certain,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  the  time 
when  these  inflictions  are  to  take  place  is  that  of  Christ's 
advent,  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  and  judgment  of  the 
nations,  chap.  xxvi.  12-21,  when  the  antichristian  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  Satan  is  to  be 
bound  and  imprisoned  in  hades. 

4.  Apostrophe.  "In  that  day,  sing  ye  of  her,''  v.  2.  The 
persons  addressed  are  undoubtedly  individuals,  families,  or 
communities  of  Israelites  who  can  unite  in  the  song;  and 
those  whom  the  garden  of  wine  or  vineyard  denotes,  are  the 
Israelites  collectively  as  God's  chosen  heritage.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  the  close  of  the  song,  in  which  it  is  predicted 
that  the  descendants  of  Jacob  shall  take  root  like  a  flourish- 
ing vine,  and  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud  like  the  vines  of 
a  grape-bearing  country,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with 
fruit,  V.  6. 
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5.  Hypocatastasis  in  the  substitution  of  a  vineyard  for 
God's  chosen  people,  and  of  his  acts  in  protecting  the  vine- 
yard for  his  watching  over  and  defending  them.  The  song 
begins  with  **  A  garden  of  wine,"  or  "  A  vineyard  of  wine," 
in  which  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  a  verb  and  pronoun,  the 
sense  being  a  garden  of  wine  I  have,  or  a  garden  of  wine  is 
mine: 

*^  A  garden  of  wine  is  mine, 
I  Jehovah  am  keeping  her, 
Every  moment  I  will  water  her ; 
Lest  any  hurt  her 
Night  and  day  will  I  keep  her. 
Anger  is  not  in  me." — Vs.  3,  4. 

These  are  all  acts  of  Jehovah,  and  they  are  used  as  repre- 
sentatives of  analogous  acts  he  will  exert  towards  Israel  as 
his  chosen  people : 

^  Who  will  set  thorns  and  briers  aofainst  me  I 
In  battle  I  would  go  through  them, 
I  would  burn  them  together." — V.  4. 

Thorns  and  briers  are  to  a  vineyard,  what  to  God's  people 
usurping  apostates  are  who  attempt  to  obstruct  and  destroy 
them,  and  substitute  the  wicked  in  their  place.  The  mean- 
ing, accordingly,  of  the  interrogatory,  Who  will  set  thorns 
and  briers  against  me  in  my  vineyard,  is,  Who  will  now 
raise  a  hostile  party  among  my  people,  perverting  them  again 
to  ajxystasy,  and  arraying  them  against  me,  like  their  cor- 
rupters in  former  days  ?  And  the  assurance  that  he  would 
instantly  assail  such  thorns  and  briers  with  the  instruments 
of  extermination,  and  burn  them  together,  signifies  that 
were  another  attempt  made  to  introduce  apostates  among  his 
chosen  people,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  live  as  he  does 
under  the  present  dispensation,  and  carry  out  their  schemes 
of  pride,  ambition,  and  rivalry  to  him,  he  would  instantly 
destroy  them. 

^  Rather  let  him  lay  hold  of  my  strength ! 
Let  him  make  peace  with  me  I 
Peace  let  him  make  with  me !" — V.  5. 

5.  Metonymy,  of  strength  for  God,  whose  strength  it  ia 
of  which  his  people  are  to  take  hold. 
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6.  Hjpocatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  taking  hold  o^ 
for  firmly  relying  on  God.  God  is  not  to  be  literally  taken 
hold  of;  but  he  is  to  be  made  the  object  of  trust  as  firmly  as 
though  his  power  could  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  made 
to  yield  an  omnipotent  protection. 

7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  take  root,  bud, 
blossom,  fill,  and  fruit.  "In  coming"  time,  "Jacob  shall 
take  root,  Israel  shall  bud  and  blossom,  and  they  shall  fill 
the  face  of  the  earth  with  fruit,"  v.  6.  From  this  period, 
that  people,  in  place  of  being  seduced  into  rebellion,  as  in 
former  ages,  and  smitten  with  avenging  judgments  for  their 
sins,  are  to  continue  in  obedience  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  favor,  and  advance  in  numbers  an^  in  glory,  like  a 
vine  that  takes  root  in  a  fertile  soil,  where  it  is  sheltered  firom 
injury,  spreads  itself  on  every  hand,  and  fills  the  scene  with 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  clustenL 
To  fill  the  face  of  the  land  with  fruit,  is  to  make  it  abundant 
wherever  there  is  room  for  it  to  grow,  as  a  vessel  is  filled 
with  the  element  that  occupies  all  its  space. 

12.  Metonymy  of  face — of  the  earth  or  land— for  its  sur- 
&ce.  The  song  is  thus  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
sacred  volume,  both  for  the  imagery  it  employs,  and  the 
gracious  purposes  it  reveals;  and  it  presents  a  very  emphatic 
confutation  of  the  views  that  are  commonly  entertained  of 
the  state  of  God's  people  during  the  millennium.  Those 
generally  who  disbelieve  that  Christ  is  to  reign  on  the  earth 
during  that  period,  have  no  expectation,  even  if  they  hold 
that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  land, 
that  their  condition  is  then  to  be  such  as  this  prophecy  fore- 
shows. They  very  generally,  at  least,  imagine  that  the  state 
of  Israelitish  and  Gentile  believers  is  then  to  be  very  little 
better  than  at  present,  except  that  the  nations  will,  in  the 
main,  be  Christianized,  that  all  persecution  will  cease,  and 
that  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  and  virtue  will  prevail. 
That  God  will  then  watch  over  his  chosen  people,  or  the 
Gentile  church,  with  the  ceaseless  vigilance  and  infinite  ten- 
derness which  this  song  foreshows ;  that  he  will  no  longer 
inflict  his  wrath  on  his  ancient  people;  that  he  will  never 
again  allow  apostates  to  rise  among  them,  and  usurp  his 
name  and  place;  they  have  not  the  slightest  conception.  All 
their  notions  proceed  oa  the  suppoaitioii  that  men  are;  to 
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be  in  mueh  the  state  they  now  are ;  that  the  same  human 
instramentalitj  is  to  be  employed  for  the  conversion  of  the 
anbelieving  as  is  now  used  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  the 
agencies  and  schemes  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  are  to  be  perpetuated  for  the 
purpose,  and  be  the  means  of  all  the  triumphs  the  gospel  is 
erer  to  achieve. 

The  prophet  next  proceeds  to  show  that  the  object  for 
which  God  now  chastises  his  people,  is  not  like  that  with 
which  he  takes  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  to  destroy  them, 
bot  to  recall  them  from  their  idolatry,  and  purify  them  from 
their  sifns. 

18,  14.  Comparisons :  ''  Has  he  smitten  him,  as  he  smote 
those  that  smote  him ;  and  is  he  slain,  like  the  slaughter  of 
those  that  slew  him?"  v.  7.  Those  who  smote  and  slew 
Israel,  are  the  nations  that  were  the  instruments  of  inflicting 
God's  vengeance  on  them;  the  Philistines,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Syrians. 
All  these  have  been  conquered  by  others,  and  swept  from 
existence;  and  this  accords  with  what  is  predicted  in  Jere- 
miah XXX.  11,  "  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  save  thee: 
Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations  whither  I  have  scat- 
tered thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee ;  but  I 
will  correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  not  leave  thee  alto- 
gether unpunished." 

15.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  hard  wind — a 
short  blast,  a  storm  of  but  a  day's  continuance,  for  the  ana- 
logous violent  means  hf  which  the  Israelites  were  driven 
into  exile ;  **  In  measure,  by  sending  her  away,  thou  dost 
oontend  with  her.  He  removes  her  by  his  hard  wind  in  the 
day  of  the  east  wind,"  v.  8.  The  triumphs  over  them  of 
die  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Moabites,  and  others, 
were  but  like  the  hot  blasts  from  the  desert,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment prostrate  those  over  whom  they  sweep,  and  strike  the 
fields  and  gardens  with  blight ;  they  were  temporary,  only, 
and  were  designed  to  punish  and  correct,  not  to  destroy 
thenu 

16,  17,  18.  Metaphors,  in  the  use  of  purged,  fruit,  and 
take  away :  "  Therefore  by  this  shall  Jacob's  iniquity  be 
purged,  and  this  is  all  its  fruit,  to  take  away  his  sin,"  v.  9. 
They  are  to  be  purified  by  the  judgments  that  are  inflicted 
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on  them ;  that  is  the  eflFect  that  is  sought  by  their  chastise- 
ment ;  and  the  sins  of  which  they  are  thus  to  be  cured  are 
especially  those  of  idolatry. 

19.  Comparison  of  the  destruction  of  their  idol  altars  to 
the  crushing  of  limestones  that  have  been  beaten  to  frag- 
ments or  powder.  This  purification  is  to  be  accomplished, 
"  When  he  makes  all  the  stones  of  the  altar,  like  limestones 
that  are  beaten  asunder,  and  the  groves  and  the  images  shall 
rise  no  more,*'  v.  9 ;  that  is,  when  they  have  abandoned 
their  idols,  and  demolished  their  altars.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  respect  to  Judah,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  It  will  be  accomplished  in  respect 
to  such  of  the  ten  tribes  as  may  still  be  idolaters,  on  their 
restoration.  But  his  judgments  are  to  have  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent issue  with  their  enemies,  the  Babylonians. 

20.  Comparison  of  the  condition  to  which  the  defenced 
city  is  to  be  reduced,  to  a  wilderness.  "  But  the  defenced 
city  shall  be  desolate,  an  habitation  forsaken,  and  deserted 
like  a  wilderness.  There  shall  the  calf  feed,  and  there  shall 
he  lie  down,  and  devour  her  branches.  When  her  boughs 
are  withered,  they  shall  be  broken  ;  women  shall  come  and 
set  them  on  fire.  Surely  it  is  a  people  of  no  understand- 
ing ;  Therefore  he  that  made  them,  will  not  have  mercy  on 
them  ;  and  he  that  formed  them  will  show  them  no  favor," 
V.  10,  11.  The  defenced  city  whose  ruin  is  here  foretold, 
is  doubtless  Babylon,  to  which  the  people  of  Judea  were 
first  carried  captive,  and  which  has  for  ages  been  reduced 
to  the  condition  that  is  here  described.  What  a  contrast 
the  fate  of  that  proud  capital  and  its  cruel  inhabitants  pre- 
sent to  Jerusalem  and  the  Israelites !  Babylon  is  never  to 
be  rebuilt ;  and  of  its  population,  not  a  trace  remains.  No 
people  or  tribe  now  subsists  that  bears  their  name,  or  traces 
to  them  its  lineage.  But  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding  all 
the  awful  judgments  with  which  they  have  been  smitten, 
survive  in  great  numbers,  continue  a  distinct  lineage,  and 
are  again  to  be  acknowledged  as  God's  chosen  people,  and 
returned  to  their  ancient  land  ;  their  capital  is  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  again  be  the  scene  of  God's  visible  manifestation  of 
himself;  and  they  are  to  dwell  and  flourish  there  under  his 
immediate  rule  as  their  king,  for  ever. 

21.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  beat  ofi^  as  in  gathering 
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the  fruit  of  trees,  for  a  careful  collecting,  or  ingathering. 
"And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  that  Jehovah  shall  beat  off 
from  the  channel  of  the  river  to  the  stream  of  Egypt,  and 
ye  shall  be  gathered  one  by  one,  or  every  one,  O  ye  chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  v.  12.  The  day  here  designated,  is  the 
day  of  Babylon's  total  desolation.  The  ingathering  of  the 
Israelites  here  foreshown,  is  therefore  yet  future ;  as  at  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Babylonian  exiles,  that  city  had 
not  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  desolation  ;  nor  was  it 
till  a  long  period  after.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  the 
channel  of  the  Euphrates.  The  stream  of  Egypt  is  not  the 
Nile,  but  a  small  stream  near  the  border  of  Egypt  towards 
Palestine. 

22.  Hypocatastasis.  ^'  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  a  great 
trumpet  shall  be  blown,  and  they  shall  come  that  were  lost 
in  the  land  of  Assyria,  and  those  cast  out  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  shall  bow  down  to  Jehovah  in  the  holy  moun- 
tain in  Jerusalem,"  v.  13.  The  blowing  of  a  great  trum- 
pet is  probably  used  by  substitution  for  some  analogous 
means,  by  which  the  Israelites  are  to  be  summoned  to  re- 
turn to  their  national  land,  as  in  chapter  ix.  it  is  said  that 
Christ  is  then  to  stand  as  a  signal  to  them,  and  in  chapter 
Ixvi.  that  he  is  then  to  give  a  sign.  It  indicates  that  the 
restoration  is  yet  future ;  as  no  such  trumpet  blast,  as  far  as 
is  known,  nor  any  other  signal  answering  to  it,  was  em- 
ployed to  summon  the  Israelites  to  commence  their  journey 
to  Judea,  on  their  return  from  their  captivity  at  Babylon. 

This  prophecy  then,  like  many  others,  foreshows  that  at 
the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  which  is  to 
be  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  and  judgment  of  the  na- 
tions, the  great  powers  that  are  arrayed  against  his  king- 
dom, Satan  and  his  angels,  and  the  apostate  and  usurping 
civil  rulers  of  Christendom,  are  the  one  to  be  disabled,  and 
the  other  destroyed,  so  that  they  can  offer  no  further  ob- 
struction to  his  reign;  that  then  the  Israelites  are  to  be 
gathered  from  their  dispersion,  and  become  worshippers 
of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem;  and  that  he  is  thereafter  to  watch 
over  them  with  infinite  tenderness  and  care,  and  prevent 
them  from  ever  again  being  seduced  to  a  false  worship. 
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Art.  Vn. — The  Tactics  op  a  Class  op  Ultba-pabty 

Antimillenarians. 

« 

In  the  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal,  on 
Christ's  Second  Coming,  after  alleging  a  series  of  passages 
from  the  prophets,  showing  that  his  "second  coming  and 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  over  the  nations  are  to  take 
place  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  and  de- 
struction of  the  hostile  powers  that  endeavor  to  retain  them 
in  subjection,"  we  added : 

**  The  contemporaneousness  of  these  events  is  revealed  also,  Zeefa. 
iz. : 

*'*  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  O  daughter  of 
Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  King  oometh  unto  thee :  he  is  just  and 
having  salvation,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the 
foal  of  an  ass.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim  and  the 
horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle  bow  shall  be  cut  off:  and  be 
shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen ;  and  his  dominion  shall  be  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth/ — Vs.  9-10. 

^*But  when  is  the  King  of  Zion  thus  to  come  to  her,  destroy  all 
the  implements  of  war,  and  extend  his  dominion  over  the  whole 
earth  ?  When  he  delivers  the  Israelites  from  their  captivity,  vs,  11, 
12,  and  restores  them  to  their  own  land,  v.  16." 

The  passage  from  Zechariah,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  a 
two-fold  prediction  :  first,  that  Christ  their  king  should  come 
to  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  denominated  the  daughter  of 
Zion ;  and  secondly,  that  when  he  had  thus  come  to  them, 
he  should  display  certain  characteristics  and  exert  certain 
acts.  He  was  to  be  just  and  having  salvation  ;  he  was  to 
be  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass.  He  was  to  cut  off  the 
chariot  from  Ephraim,  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the 
battle  bow ;  that  is,  he  was  to  destroy  the  hostile  hosts  that 
were  there  to  be  assembled  against  the  Israelites,  as  is  fore- 
shown in  several  predictions  we  had  previously  quoted;  or, 
if  it  is  thought  more  probably  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy, — 
he  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  implements  of  war, 
and  cause  them  to  be  converted  into  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, as  is  foreshown  Isaiah  ii.  4 :  and  he  was  to  speak 
peace  unto  the  heathen,  and  was  to  extend  his  dominion  from 
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sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  All 
these  are  predictions  of  acts  that  were  to  be  exerted  bj  him, 
and  characteristics  he  was  to  display  after  he  had  come  to  the 
people  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  hint  in  them  what  the  mode 
UX18  to  be  in  which  he  wa^  to  come  from  heaven.  The  predic- 
tion that  he  should  "  ride  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  the  foal  of 
an  ass  "  is  not  a  prediction  of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to 
descend  from  heaven  at  his  incarnation  or  his  second  advent. 
It  is  a  prophecy  of  an  act  he  was  to  exert  after  he  had  come 
from  heaven,  and  it  had  its  fulfilment  after  his  first  advent  in 
his  riding  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  as  recorded  Matt.  xxi.  1--5. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  state  that  it  is  not  a  prediction 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  descend  from  heaven,  as 
every  reader  of  the  Bible  knows  that  it  is  a  prophecy  solely 
of  the  mode  in  which,  after  his  advent,  he  was  to  enter 
Jerusalem.  It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  state  that  it  had 
its  accomplishment  immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  as 
that  also  is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  prediction,  however,  that  the  King  of  Zion  was  to 
enter  Jerusalem  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  that  prophecy  in  Christ's  entering  the  city  in  that  manner, 
show  that  his  coming^  which  is  foretold  in  the  passage,  is  a 
personal  coming^  and  that  the  acts  that  are  predicted  of  him 
are  personal  and  visible  acts  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  we 
quoted  v.  9.  Had  we  merely  transcribed  v.  10,  which  is  yet 
to  be  accomplished,  the  reader  would  have  been  left  without 
the  proof  which  the  preceding  verse  furnishes,  that  the  acts 
which  it  foreshows  are  to  be  exerted  by  Christ  in  person  and 
when  visibly  present 

When  we  asked,  therefore,  "But  when  is  the  King  of  Zion 
thus  to  come  to  her,  destroy  all  the  implements  of  war,  and 
extend  his  dominion  over  the  whole  earth?  our  meaning 
was,  When  is  he  to  come  thus  in  person  and  visibly^  and  exert 
those  great  acts  that  are  yet  future ;  i,  e,  destroy  the  anti- 
christian  hosts  who  are  to  be  gathered  together  against  the 
Israelites  at  Jerusalem,  or  put  an  end  to  the  implements  of 
war,  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  and  extend  his  dominion  over 
the  whole  earth  ?  This  is  not  only  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
question,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  put  on  it  consis- 
tently either  with  our  language,  or  with  the  nature  of  the 
prediction  to  which  it  refers ;  for  verses  9  and  10  do  not  con- 
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tain  a  hint  in  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  Christ  was  to 
descend  from  heaven  at  his  first  advent,  or  is  to  come  at  his 
second :  nor  did  we  utter  a  syllable  implying  that  we  regard 
them  as  indicating  the  mode  of  his  advent,  either  at  his 
incarnation  or  his  second  coming. 

What  the  mode,  however,  is  to  be  in  which  he  is  to  come 
when  he  exerts  the  acts,  which  are  yet  future,  foreshown, 
.  V.  10,  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy; and  we  quoted  it  accordingly  and  explained  it  as 
showing  that  he  is  then  to  come  " visibly  in  ilie  clouds"  and 
**  destroy  their  enemies"  by  his  "devouring  lightnings."  After 
presenting  vs.  11-13,  as  showing  that  when  the  prediction, 
v.  10,  is  fulfilled,  the  Israelites  are  to  be  released  from  cap- 
tivity, and  summoned  to  return  to  their  ancient  capital,  and 
prepared  to  be  used  as  God's  instruments  in  destroying  their 
enemies,  we  added  :  "  Then  shall  Jehovah  visibly  appear  for 
their  deliverance,  and  flash  his  devouring  lightnings  on  their 
foes:"  and  quoting  vs.  14-16,  in  which  it  is  predicted, 
"And  the  Lokd  shall  be  seen  over  them,  his  arrow 
shall  go  fort/i  as  lightning^  and  tlie  Lord  shall  blow  i/ie  trumpet 
and  shall  go  with  whirlwinds  of  tJie  souVi^"  v.  14,  we  explained 
it  as  foreshowing  that  "their  restoration  is  to  take  place 
WHEN  Jehovah  comes  visibly  in  the  clouds,  and  dart- 
ing his  lightnings  on  the  hosts  arrayed  against  them,  gives 
them  a  final  deliverance  from  their  power;  and  that  is  to  be 
at  the  commencement  of  Christ's  millennial  reign,  when  he 
puts  an  end  for  ever  to  war,  and  extends  his  peaceful  and 
gracious  reign  over  all  the  nations  of  the  world."  While 
thus  we  uttered  no  intimation  whatever  that  we  regard 
v.  9  as  indicating  the  mode  in  which  Christ  is  to  coma  from 
heaven  at  his  second  advent,  we  expressly  showed  that  we 
suppose  it  to  be  indicated,  v.  14,  and  that  it  is  to  be  A  per- 
sonal AND  visible  coming  IN  THE  CLOUDS  WITH  FLAMING 

FIRE,  according  to  the  constant  predictions  of  the  Scriptures 
respecting  it. 

All  this  is  so  plain  from  our  terms  and  mode  of  expres- 
sion, is  in  such  consistency  with  the  passage,  and  in  such 
harmony  with  all  that  we  had  said  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  article,  and  other  references  to  the  subject,  that  we 
know  not  how  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
fail  to  see  it ;  or  any  upright  and  prudent  one  could  ven- 
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tare  to  deny  it.  A  writer,  however,  in  the  "  Christian  Intel- 
ligencer," published  in  this  city,  of  the  20th  April,  charges 
us  with  teaching  in  it,  that  Christ  at  his  second  advent  is  to 
come  from  heaven  "riding  upon  an  ass/'  The  following  is 
the  article: 


"  EXPOSITION    OF   PROPHECY. 


"In  the  Theological  and  Literary  Journal  for  April,  there  is  an 
article  by  the  Editor  on  *  Christ's  Second  Coming.'  He  cites  very 
many  passages  from  the  prophets,  descriptive,  as  he  supposes,  of  the 
Saviour's  future  advent  Among  these  is  found  (page  553)  the 
well-known  utterance  of  Zechariah  (ix.  9):  *  Rejoice  greatly,  O 
daughter  of  Zion  ;  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee :  he  is  just, 
and  having  salvation  ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,'  &c.  Mr.  D. 
N.  Lord's  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  a  startling  novelty.  1. 
The  Lord  Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  he  would  come  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  ;  but  if,  when  he  so  comes,  he  is  to  be  *  riding  upon  an 
198,' on  what  is  that  ass  supposed  to  stand  ?  Or  if  the  mode  of  equi- 
tation is  symbolical,  what  does  it  symbolize?  2.  The  Redeemer 
said  that  he  would  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him.  IIow  does  this  description  consist  with  the 
term  *  lowly'  in  Zechariah  ?  Can  lowliness  in  any  degree  be  ascribed 
to  one  who  sits  on  the  great  white  throne  and  judges  the  quick  and 
the  dead  ?  3.  The  Apostlo  Matthew,  in  his  Gospel  (xxi.  1-5),  de- 
scribes Christ's  mission  of  two  disciples  to  Bethphage  to  procure  an 
ass  with  a  colt,  for  him  to  ride  upon,  and  then  adds:  *AI1  this  was 
done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Tell  ye  the  dauixhter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  King  cometh 
unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 
ass.'  It  appears,  then,  that  Matthew  was  of  one  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Lord  is  of  another.  The  former  declares  that  Zecha- 
riah's' prediction  referred  to  Christ's  first  advent,  and  was  then  ful- 
filled ;  the  latter  cites  it  as  foretelling  his  second  coming.  Most 
persons  would  conclude  at  once  that  Matthew  was  right ;  but  that 
is  by  no  means  certain  according  to  prevailing  theories.  Perhaps 
the  Evangelist  did  not  understand  the  laws  of  prophetic  symbols, 
was  laboring  under  *an  astounding  hallucination,'  or  lacked  the 
true  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  on  the 
whole  we  prefer  to  stick  to  Matthew.  Since  ho  was  taught  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  possible  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  explanation  of  Scripture  than  any  modern 
expounder,  however  learned,  or  confident,  or  fluent,  or  dogmatical.'' 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  ua,  that  a  more 
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unprovoked  and  glaring  misrepresentation  is  not  often  put 
forth  even  by  the  most  unscrupulous,  nor  one  bearing  on 
its  face  more  decisive  marks  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  male- 
volence. 1.  The  accusation  is  gratuitous  and  false.  Not  a 
word  is  uttered  by  us,  as  we  have  already  shown,  either 
implying,  or  susceptible  of  being  tortured  into  an  implica- 
tion, that  we  suppose  the  prediction  that  Christ  was  to  ride 
into  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass,  is  a  prediction  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  is  to  descend  from  heaven  at  his  second  coming. 
2.  It  is  not  only  without  any  ground  and  false,  but  it  was 
penned  in  the  presence  of  the  most  specific  and  ample  evi- 
dence that  it  is  false ;  as  we  expressly  stated  on  the  same 
page,  as  already  shown,  that  we  regard  v.  14  as  indicating 
that  Christ  is  at  his  second  advent  "  to  come  visibly  IN"  THB 
CLOUDS,"  according  to  the  prediction  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  Rev.  i. 
7,  and  other  passages ;  and  that  view  of  the  mode  of  his 
coming  is  presented  by  us,  moreover,  in  numerous  passages 
in  that  and  the  preceding  article  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  in 
all  others  in  which  we  have  treated  of  his  coming.  The 
author  of  the  accusation,  therefore,  cannot  excuse  himself 
under  the  pretext,  that  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  that 
our  view  of  the  manner  of  Christ's  second  advent  is  not 
that  which  he  ascribes  to  us.  He  penned  his  misrepresen- 
tation with  the  clearest  evidence  under  his  eye  that  it  is 
false ;  he  penned  it,  undoubtedly  also,  with  a  knowledge 
that  we  had  in  previous  parts  of  the  discussion,  expressly 
stated  and  demonstrated  from  the  prophets,  that  Christ  is  at 
his  second  advent  to  come  "  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  **  with 
power  and  great  glory."  3.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  allege  any  further  evidence  that  his  motive  was  bad. 
The  upright  do  not  forge  and  publish  injurious  accusations 
with  the  proofs  before  them,  that  they  are  false.  Animated 
by  a  deep  hostility  to  Christ's  premillennial  coming,  this 
writer,  probably,  found  a  malignant  gratification  in  thus 
venting  his  spleen  at  it,  and  perhaps  thought  it  a  brave 
and  witty  exploit  to  invent  and  promulgate  a  charge  so 
adapted,  if  believed,  to  disgrace  the  doctrine  and  those  who 
advocate  it.  Unhappily  he  is  but  one  of  a  class  who  resort 
to  that  unwarrantable  method  of  assailing  what  they  can- 
not confute.  4.  There  is  no  ground  on  which  he  can  be 
supposed  to  believe  that  we  regard  the  prediction  of  Christ's 
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e&teriDg  Jerusalem  "  riding  upon  an  ass,"  as  indicating  the 
mode  of  his  descent  from  heaven  at  his  second  advent,  un- 
less he  himself  regards  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  manner  of 
his  coming  from  heaven  at  his  incarnation.  For  let  him 
admit  that  it  is  a  mere  prophecy  of  the  mode  in  which 
Christ  was  to  enter  Jerusalem  thirty  years  after  his  incar- 
nation ;  and  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  then  exists  for 
his  assertion  that  we  cite  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  mode  of 
his  coming  at  his  second  advent.  If  he  holds  that  it  has  no 
reference  to  Christ's  descent  from  the  skies,  how  can  he, 
without  a  syllable  from  us  to  warrant  it,  assert  that  we 
quote  it  as  foretelling  the  manner  of  Christ's  descent  from 
heaven  at  his  second  coming?  Unless,  therefore,  he  penned 
his  accusation  with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  its  falsehood, 
we  see  not  but  that  he  must  have  proceeded  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  prophecy  of  Christ's  entering  Jerusalem 
"riding  upon  an  ass,"  is  a  prophecy  that  he  was  to  descend 
from  heaven  on  that  animal  at  his  incarnation — the  verv 
blunder  he  falsely  ascribes  to  us!  He,  accordingly,  says: 
"  It  appears  that  Matthew  was  of  one  mind  on  this  subject, 
and  Mr.  Lord  is  of  another.  The  former  declares  that 
Zechariah's  prediction  referred  to  Christ's  ^r5^  advent,  and 
was  then  fulfilled  ;  the  latter  cites  it  as  foretelling  his  second 
coming."  He  here  thus  actually  treats  it  as  a  prediction  of 
the  mode  of  Christ's  "first  advent."  What  admirable  qua- 
lifications he  displays  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken! 
What  exquisite  proofs  he  gives  of  his  power  by  a  single 
dash  of  his  pen,  not  only  to  overturn  our  constructions  and 
arguments,  but  to  infuse  a  new  meaning  into  the  prophets 
and  evangelists !  **  Yet  on  the  whole  we  prefer  to  stick  to 
Matthew.  Since  he  was  taught  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  possible  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  explanation  of  Scripture  than  any  modern 
expounder,  however  learned,  or  confident,  or  fluent,  or  dog- 
matical." 

boon  after  the  appearance  of  the  charge,  we  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Intelligencer  a  vindication  of  ourselves  from 
his  misrepresentation.  He,  however,  not  only  refused  to 
insert  it,  but  repeated  the  accusation.  It  was  our  intention 
to  publish  that  reply  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal, 
but  want  of  space  obliges  us  to  postpone  it,  and  a  fuller 
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exposition  of  the  tactics  of  which  this  calumny  is  a  speci- 
men, to  a  future  occasion.  In  the  mean  time  the  foregoing 
statement  will  show  our  readers  what  judgment  they  are  to 
form  of  our  accuser,  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Intelli- 
gencer is  conducted,  and  of  the  condition  to  which  the  cause 
of  our  opponents  is  reduced,  who  feel  that  such  dishonorable 
expedients  have  become  necessary  for  its  support. 


Art.  VnL — Literart  and  Critical  Notices. 

1.  An  Original  Uarmont  and  Exposition  of  the  Twenty- Foorth 
Chapter  of  Matthew,  and  the  parallel  Passages  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
comprising  a  Review  of  the  Common  Figurative  Theories  of  Inter- 
pretation, with  a  practical  examination  of  the  principal  passages 
relating  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the  World, 
the  New  Creation,  the  Millennium,  the  Resurrection,  the  Judg- 
ment, the  Conversion  and  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  Final 
Gathering  of  the  Elect,  &c.,  &c. :  by  Rev.  D.  D.  Buck.  Aubuni, 
Derby  &  Miller  ;  Buffalo,  Derby,  Orton  <fe  Mulligan.     1863. 

This  is  a  highly  valuable  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  alike  on  account  of  the  strong  sense  and  large 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  word  which  it  displays;  the  soundness  and 
importance  of  the  principles  on  which  it.  proceeds ;  the  truth  with 
which  it  sets  forth  the  meaning  of  the  great  prophecy  of  Christ  re- 
specting his  second  coming;  and  the  fidelity  and  force  with  which  it 
exposes  the  misconstructions  and  misrepresentations  to  which  the 
revelation  Christ  there  makes,  has  been  and  is  still  generally  sub. 
jected  by  commentators.  No  more  unscholarly  and  unwarrantable 
expedients  have  ever  been  resorted  to  by  expositors,  to  wrest  the  lan- 
guage of  inspiration  from  its  plain  and  indubitable  meaning,  thao 
are  employed  to  force  on  that  prediction  a  false  and  absurd  sense. 
And  we  have  not  often  seen  a  more  effective  confutation  of  such 
perversions,  and  vindication  of  the  truth,  than  this  volume  presents. 
Mr.  IJuck  introduces  his  work  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Prophecy 
in  parallel  columns,  as  it  is  given  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  in 
which  in  the  record  by  Matthew,  all  the  passages  from  Mark  and 
Luke,  containing  additional  particulars  and  different  forms  of  expres- 
sion, are  inserted  at  the  points  which  he  supposes  them  to  have 
occupied,  as  the  discourse  was  uttered  by  ChrisL 
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Oue  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  his  view  of  the  prophecy  is, 
that  he  regards  it«  predictions  as  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the 
erents  they  foreshow  were  and  are  to  take  place.  He  holds,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  predictions  down  to  the  fourteenth  verse  of  Matthew, 
were  verified  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  foreshown  in  the  fifteenth 
verse,  and  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  the  world  for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations,  predicted  v.  14,  was  the  preaching  of  the 
apostolic  age  during  which  Paul  represents  it  as  having  been  pro- 
claimed "in  all  the  world,"  and  "preached  to  ^very  creature."  Ex- 
positors generally,  who  agree  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Buck  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  prophecy,  regard  the  prediction,  v.  10-14,  as  descrip- 
tive of  apostasies,  persecutions,  and  delusions  of  later  ages,  and  the 
end  which  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  all 
nations,  as  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation,  which  is  to  be  ter- 
minated by  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  and  they  have 
very  strong  reasons  for  their  construction,  as  our  readers  will  see, 
who  refer  to  Mr.  Carleton's  analysis  of  the  chapter,  noticed  in  the 
Journal,  July,  1851.  The  apostasy  described,  v.  10-12,  seems  far 
greater  and  more  general  than  any  that  occurred  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  apostles'  ministry. 

The  predictions,  v.  15-28,  he  regards  as  relating  to  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  period  that  immediately  followed; 
and  Luke  xxi.  24,  "And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations,  and  Jerusalem   shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
be  fulfilled,"  which  he  inserts  in  his  Harmony,  after  v.  28  of  Matthew, 
as  extending  the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  Gentile 
domination,  which  is  to  terminate  a  short  time  before  Christ's  second 
coming ;  and  this,  in  which  he  concurs  with  millenarian  interpreters 
generally,  he  sustains  by  the   most  ample  proofs.     The  calamities 
with  which  the  Jews  were  overwhelmed,  from  the  invasion  bv  the 
Romans  to  the  conquest  and  devastation  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ter- 
rible of  which  were  inflicted  by  the  bands  of  robbers  and  cut-throats 
of  their  own  nation  that  ravaged  the  country,  and  the  factions  that 
distracted  the  city,  and  robbed,  outraged,  and  slaughtered  a  vast  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  answered  to  the  prediction,  v.  16-22;  and  at 
that  period  many  false  Christs  or  impostors  pretending  to  be  Christ, 
appeared,  or  were  reported  to  have  appeared,  in  the  wilderness,  and 
in  the  chambers  of  the  temple. 

The  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  fall  of  stars,  predicted 
Matthew,  v.  29,  he  holds  are  to  take  place  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Jewi.sh  tribulation  at  the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  are  to  be  literal.  In  this  he  is  undoubte:ly  correct, 
Antimilleuarian   commentatora  regard  the  language  as  figarative, 
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and  representative  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  do  figure 
whatever  in  the  language ;  and  if  there  were,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  can  connect  it  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  events  are  pre- 
dicted of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  If  the  verbs  then  were  used  hj 
a  metaphor,  those  himinarics  would  be  the  subjects  of  the  eventa 
which  the  metaphors  would  be  employed  to  foreshow.  Had  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  fall  of  the  stars,  been  employed 
to  illustrate  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem,  Go<l  would  probably  have 
been  exhibited  as  the  agent  in  producing  those  effects  in  those  celestial 
bodies,  and  in  connexion  with  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  would  have  shown  that  his  acts  on  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  Were  employed  to  represent  acts  ho  was  to  exert  on  that  city, 
precisely  as  in  describing  the  destruction  of  the  royal  family  of 
Egypt  by  a  similar  figuie,  God  is  exhibited  as  the  agent — "And 
when  /  quaich  thee  " — the  king  of  Egypt — "  I  will  cover  the  heavens, 
and  I  will  cause  the  stars  thereof  to  be  black.  I  will  cover  the  sun 
with  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light.  All  the  shining 
lights  of  the  heavens,  I  will  clothe  with  black  over  thee,  and  I  will 
set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah," — Ezekiel  xxxiL 
7,  8 ;  where  Jehovah  is  the  agent,  and  the  use  of  the  metaphor  iq 
introducing  it,  exhibiting  the  king  of  Egypt  as  a  luminary  which 
God  will  quench^  shows  that  the  whole  is  a  substitution  of  the  lights 
of  heaven  for  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Egypt,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  sun,  and  darkening  of  the  moon  and  stars,  are  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  extinction  of  the  monarch  by  death,  and  the 
dispossession  of  the  inferior  princes  of  their  power,  and  subjection  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  and  dependants.  There  is  a  similar  predic- 
tion of  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  moon,  aqd  stars,  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15, 
at  the  same  period,  and  it  is  to  be  during  that  darkness,  probably, 
that  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  appear  in  heaven,  and  he  is  to 
bo  seen  coming  m  the  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory. 

Verses  30  and  31  he  accordingly  treats  as  a  literal  prediction  of 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  sending  forth  his  angels,  and 
gathering  together  his  elect ;  and  this  is  the  most  original  and  im- 
portant part  of  tlie  volume,  from  the  clear  and  resistless  confutation 
Avhich  it  presents  of  the  false  construction  placed  on  the  passage  by 
the  writers  who  exhibit  it  as  a  mere  figurative  prediction  of  a  provi- 
dential coming  of  Christ  to  the  dtstruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  demon- 
stration that  the  event  it  foreshows  is  Christ's  second  coming  and 
gathering  together  his  elect  people.  A  more  eft'octive  and  humiliat- 
ing exposure  of  the  inconsideration,  the  lawlessness,  and  the  blun- 
ders which  mark  the  false  figurative  writers  in  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  word,  we  have  not  often  seen.  Mr.  Buck  confutes  their  con- 
struction of  the  passage,  1.  By  showing  that  there  are  no  figures  in 
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it.  Tikis  he  does  quite  effectively,  though  far  less  than  he  might 
had  he  tried  the  question  by  the  laws  of  the  metaphor  which  Mve 
been  frequently  stated  in  the  Journal.  2.  By  showing  that  the 
prediction  cannot  respect  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  expressly  announced  in  it  that  it  is  to  be  after  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  tribulation  which  is  to  extend  down  to  the  end  of  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  that  have  not  yet  reached  their  termination, — that 
the  darkening  of  the  son  and  moon  is  to  take  place,  and  the  stars  are 
to  fidl  from  heaven.  On  what  principle  can  a  prediction  of  changes  of 
the  soOf  moon,  and  stars,  the  period  of  which  is  now  known  to  be 
near  1800  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  be  held  to  be  predictions 
of  the  overthrow  of  that  capita] !  8.  By  showing  that  there  is  no  cor- 
respondence whatever,  as  these  commentators  assert,  between  the  mode 
in  which  the  Bomans  entered  Jndea  and  conquered  Jerusalem,  and 
the  suddenness  and  oonspicuity  of  Christ's  coming,  or  the  direction  in 
which  he  is  first  to  become  visible,  as  they  are  indicated,  v.  27,  "As  the 
pgii tiling  Cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so 
diall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be."  The  figurative  inter- 
pnlen  have  asserted,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  that  that  presents 
an  euflt  parallel  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman  armies  entered 
Jndea  and  conquered  Jerusalem ;  and  their  expositions  derive  from 
the  statement  the  whole  of  even  the  faint  appearance  they  can  boast 
of  conformity  to  the  truth.  Mr.  Buck,  however,  denies  it.  After 
alleging  passages  from  a  number  of  writers  in  which  they  make  that 
statement — ^Newton,  Coke,  Clarke,  Scott,  Watson,  Whitby,  Barnes — 
he  says,  ^  There  is  no  truth  or  semblance  of  truth  in  these  quotations 
so  &r  as  they  relate  to  the  history  of  the  coming  and  conquest  of  the 
Romans.  Not  only  is  there  no  truth  in  them,  but  in  respect  to  the 
point  in  question,  they  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth  iu  every 
important  particular.  The  whole  thiug  is  a  fiction,  with  hardly  a 
sufficiency  of  foundation  truth  to  be  called  a  romance.  The  positive 
afl&rmadons  are  proved  to  be  without  truth  by  the  very  authorities 
which  are  appealed  to."  And  he  verifies  the  statement  by  the  most 
ample  proo&  frt>m  the  history  of  the  war  by  Josephus. 

The  term  /svso,  in  the  d4th  verse,  translated  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, generation,  he  regards  as  denoting  race,  lineage ;  and  he  sup- 
ports his  views  by  a  strong  array  of  considerations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, formidable  objections  to  it.  An  assurance  that  the  Israeli  tish 
race  should  not  pass  away  till  all  the  events  predicted  in  Christ's 
diBeourse  shall  be  accomplished,  appears  unnatural.  It  would  seem 
to  imply  that  then  that  people  would  or  might  pass  away.  But  in- 
stead of  being  the  epoch  of  their  extinction,  Christ's  coming  is  to  be 
the  epoch  of  their  redemption  and  establishment  in  their  national 
land.    It  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were  no  assurances  in  the 
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Old  Testament  that  the  Israelites  were  to  continue  a  people  through 
wAong  a  period  as  the  prophecy  assigns  to  the  domination  of  the 
Grentiles ;  whereas  it  is  foreshown  in  a  great  number  of  promises  and 
predictions  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  that  after  their  restoration,  they 
are  never  again  to  be  smitten  with  avenging  judgments,  but  are  to 
continue,  in  an  endless  series  of  generations,  to  dwell  in  their  land, 
and  flourish  in  righteousness  and  bliss  under  the  reign  of  their  Mes- 
siah. The  term  "  this  generation  "  refers  obviously  to  the  generation 
who  are  to  witness  the  signs  of  Christ's  coming,  his  coming  itself, 
and  the  gathering  of  his  elect.  It  is  they  who  see  the  signals  which, 
like  the  budding  and  blossoming  that  precede  the  summer,  are  to 
announce  his  approach,  v.  33,  that  are  not  to  pass  away  till  all  the 
events  he  had  predicted  as  to  follow  the  great  tribulation  shall  have 
come  to  pass,  as  is  seen  from  ys.  36-42,  where  the  time  to  which 
v.  34  refers  is  defined  to  be  that  of  Christ's  coming. 

Mr.  Buck  illustrates  and  confirms  his  views  of  the  prophecy  by 
the  parallel  predictions  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
shows  that  the  great  scheme  which  it  discloses  of  the  divine  purposes 
to  the  Israelites  and  the  Gentiles,  down  to  the  time  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  harmonizes  with  that  which  is  everywhere  presented  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  to  purchase  and  study  the  volume. 
There  are  some  few  things  from  which  they  probably  will  dissent, 
but  in  the  main  it  will  command  their  concurrence,  and  confirm  thmr 
faith  in  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  speedy  coming,  and  reign  over 
his  millennial  kingdom.  Mr.  Buck  makes  none  of  the  ostentatious 
pretensions  to  learning  which  are  now  fashionable  with  writers  who 
aspire  to  the  reputation  of  critical  commentators ;  but  in  sound  sense, 
thoroughness  of  investigation,  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God,  he  is  far  superior  to  such  writers  as  Stuart,  Barnes,  and  a  crowd 
of  others  of  the  same  class,  who,  in  fact;  instead  of  studying  the 
word  of  God,  bestow  their  chief  attention  on  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  commentators,  and  whose  labors,  accordingly,  result  in  little  else 
than  a  feeble,  confused,  and  often  self-contradictious  reproduction  of 
the  ideas  of  others,  in  place  of  a  fresh,  original,  and  fuller  unfolding 
of  the  sacred  text  itself. 

2.  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refuoees,  from  the  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  our  own  days,  by  M.  Charles 
Weiss,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Henry  William  Herbert,  with  an  American 
Appendix  by  a  Descendant  of  the  Huguenots.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York  :  Stringer  <k  Townsend.     1854. 

This  work  treats  with  eminent  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and  jadg- 
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ment,  a  subject  of  great  iDterest,  of  which  we  before  had  no  single 
complete  history.  The  narrative  of  the  persecution  to  which  the 
French  Protestants  were  subjected  under  the  rule  of  Louis  XFV. 
and  XV.,  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  thousands  of  them  sub- 
mitted to  the  rack,  the  axe,  the  pyre,  and  the,  still  worse  tortures  of 
the  prisons  and  galleys,  and  the  steadfastness  with  which  vast  muli^ 
titades,  who  escaped  destruction  by  those  engines,  maintained  their 
allegiance,  and  at  the  loss  of  their  earthly  possessions  and  the  dis- 
rnption  of  their  tenderest  earthly  ties,  fled  amidst  appalling  dangers 
to  the  ndghboring  countries  for  refuge,  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
m  the  range  of  human  history.  But  the  incidents  that  marked 
their  reception  in  the  Christian  communities  in  which  they  found  a 
new  home,  are  scarcely  less  exciting,  and  the  story  of  the  part  which 
thej  acted  during  the  century  that  followed  their  exile  less  adapted 
to  awaken  interest  and  inspire  a  high  admiration  of  their  courage, 
their  learning,  and  their  social  and  religious  virtues.  They  changed 
the  history  of  every  country  in  which  they  settled  in  large  num- 
bers, not  only  in  respect  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  in  an 
important  measure  in  respect  to  war,  to  politics,  to  learning,  and  to 
religion.  Such  was  the  fact  especially  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  army 
being  formed'  of  them,  in  a  large  measure,  through  which  William 
III.  achieved  the  defeat  of  James  II.,  and  gained  for  Protestantism 
the  supremacy  it  has  since  that  period  enjoyed. 

The  plan  of  the  history  is  simple  and  comprehensive ;  detailing, 
in  separate  chapters,  the  measures  by  which  the  Refugees  were 
received  and  established  in  the  countries  to  which  they  fled,  and 
the  influence  they  exerted  on  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce;  on  politics,  on  learning,  and  on  religion  ;  and  tracing  their 
career,  till  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  people.  The  narrative 
abounds  with  great  and  touching  incidents,  and  with  portraitures 
of  distinguished  preachers,  men  of  learning,  and  the  nobles  and 
others  who  were  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  that  are  emi- 
nently beautiful.  The  work  will  find  a  host  of  delighted  readers 
not  only  among  the  descendants  of  those  illustrious  men,  but  among 
all  who  sympathize  with  the  martyrs  of  freedom  and  reliijion  in 
their  sufferings,  admire  the  splendor  of  their  virtues,  and  love  to 
contemplate  the  wisdom  with  which  divine  providence  confounds 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  makes  their  attempts  to  extermi- 
nate it  and  the  blessings  which  it  generates  and  nourishes,  the 
means  of  giving  it  a  wider  diffusion  and  firmer  establishment. 

3.  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology,  or  the  Ancient  Changes 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  Geoloi/ical 
Monaments,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  M.A.,  P'.R.S.     Reprinted  from 
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tbe  fourth  and  revised  edition.    Illustrated  with  Five  Hundred 
Woodcuts.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1854. 

The  subject  of  this  work — unlike  that  of  the  author's  Principles  of 
Geology — is  (he  early  changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  It 
treats  of  the  various  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  elemente 
of  which  they  severally  consist,  the  auimal  and  vegetable  foasili 
which  they  imbed,  and  the  supposed  forces  and  processes  by  which 
they  were  formed  and  thrown  into  their  present  positions.  It  pre- 
sents a  vast  array  of  interesting  and  important  facts ;  exemplifies  the 
reasonings  on  which  geologists  found  their  theories  of  the  age  of 
the  world ;  and  eminently  simple  and  graphic  in  its  descriptioofl^ 
clear  in  its  statements,  and  systematic  and  comprehensive  in  its 
views,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  and  most  indispensable  of  the 
numerous  works  that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject,  to  those 
who  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  present  stats 
of  the  science. 

4.  Voices  of  the  Dead.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  DJO., 
Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Corent 
Garden.  Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  4r  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  Jewett, 
Proctor  <k  Worthington.     1864. 

5.  Voices  of  the  Day.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  DJ).  Bos- 
ton :  J.  P.  Jewett  <k  Co.     1854. 

6.  Benedictions,  or  the  Blessed  Life.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cam- 
ming, D.D.    Boston  :  J.  P.  Jewett  <k  Co.     1854. 

The  publishers  have  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  piety  in  reprinting  and  giving  a  wide  diffusion  to  these 
volumes,  the  work  of  a  mind  of  superior  powers,  ardent  attachment 
to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  zealous  devotion  to  the 
work  of  Iiis  office.  Dr.  Cumming  is  at  present  the  Inost  eloquent 
and  popular  preacher  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  distinguished  for  the 
fearlessness  as  he  is  for  the  power  and  skill  with  which  he  attacks  the 
current  errors  of  the  day.  His  eloquence  is  not  of  the  high  order  of 
a  Bossuet,  a  Bourdaloue,  or  a  Robert  Hall,  that  raises  the  reader  or 
hearer  to  an  elevation  with  which  he  is  almost  unfamiliar,  and  whidi 
strains  and  overtasks  his  powers, — a  greatness  and  beauty  of  thought, 
and  a  vastness  of  comprehension,  which  the  genius  of  the  orator  himself 
is  needed  fully  to  appreciate.  Instead,  its  sphere  is  that  of  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  with  which  the  religiously  educated  are  generally  fa- 
miliar ;  and  it  lies  in  a  peculiar  ease,  vividness,  and  force  in  presenting 
the  topics  which  he  treats,  skill  in  setting  them  forth  in  their  most 
attractive  and  impoerog  attitudes,  and  a  power  of  touching  the  springs 
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of  memory^  of  fancy,  and  of  ieeling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  up 
all  the  associated  thoughts  that  attach  to  them,  invest  them  with 
interest,  and  give  them  possession  of  the  heart  His  conceptions  are 
dear,  arranged  in  a  natural  order,  and  perspicuously  expressed.  He 
grasps  the  main  features  of  the  subjects  which  he  discusses,  and  pre- 
sents them  in  a  bold  outline.  But  his  chief  power  lies  in  his  quick 
and  comprehensive  perception  of  their  relations  to  other  subjects,  and 
the  ease,  copiousness,  and  grace  with  which  he  illustrates  and  adorns 
them  by  resemblances  and  contrasts.  He  has  a  vigorous  fancy,  paints 
with  great  yividness,  especially  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  compa- 
rison and  the  metaphor,  and  makes  all  his  reasonings,  his  delineations, 
and  his  appeals  the  vehicle  of  conveying  the  great  truths  of  the  goa- 
pel  to  the  intellect,  and  impressing  them  on  the  heart. 

The  titles  of  these  volumes  indicate  the  general  character  of  their 
snljects.  The  topics  treated  in  each,  though  closely  associated,  are 
sofficienUy  various,  and  are  presented  with  an  ease,  an  amplitude  of 
illustration,  and  an  ardor  of  feeling  that  render  them  eminently  pleas- 
ing and  impressive.  We  trust  these  volumes  will  obtain  a  wide  dif- 
foiion. 

7.  Ths  Etsrkal  Day,  by  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  Kelso. 
New  York  :  R.  Carter  <fe  Brothers.     1854. 

Tms  volume  exemplifies  the  author's  usual  method  of  presenting  the 
subjects  which  he  treats, — not  by  an  analysis  of  principles,  original 
and  far  reaching  views,  or  a  demonstrative  course  of  reasoning; 
but  with  a  reference  to  readers  who  need  rather  to  be  reminded  of 
truths  of  which  they  already  have  a  measure  of  knowledge  than  taught 
them  for  the  first  time, — by  plain,  pointed,  antithetic,  and  stirring 
statements  and  remarks ;  a  recital  of  the  principal  passages  of  the 
sacred  word  which  relate  to  the  therae,  and  an  exhibition  of  them  in 
all  the  various  attitudes  and  relations  in  which  they  can  be  contem- 
plated, with  such  counsels,  warnings,  and  exhortations  as  are  adapted 
to  give  them  a  proper  impression  on  the  heart  Ue  treats  in  this 
work  of  ^  the  ages  to  come,'*  their  stability  and  endlessness,  their  life, 
light,  love,  and  consolation  ;  their  service,  their  city,  their  temple,  and 
their  song ; — a  delightful  subject,  presented  with  much  spirit,  and 
now  and  then  garnished  with  thoughts  of  eminent  beauty. 

8.  Th«  Plurality  of  Worlds,  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  President  of  Amherst  College.  Boston  :  Gould 
h  Lincoln.     1854. 

TtaB  f  athor's  object  in  this  volume  is  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  the 
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only  world  that  is  inhabited  by  iDtelligent  creatures ;  that  all  the 
other  spheres  that  fill  the  i  id  measurable  spaces  around  us,  are  either 
mere  chaotic  masses,  or  at  roost  only  peopled  with  animals,  and  of 
the  lowest  orders.  Though  not  fully  accepted  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  he 
mainly  assents  to  it,  and  endorses  it  as  an  ^*  auxiliary"  to  ^^  religion," 
because  it  recognises,  and  in  a  large  degree  proceeds  on  the  geologi- 
cal theory  which  he  maintains.  He  must  feel,  we  think,  that  ^  reli- 
gion "  stands  in  extreme  need  of  an  "  auxiliary,"  to  accept  such  a 
co-operator. 

The  writer's  professed  aim  in  endeavoring  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
only  world  that  is  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  is  to  free  religion 
from  the  objection  sometimes  advanced  by  infidels,  that  the  earth  is 
not  of  sufiQcient  significance  in  bulk  to  be  distinguished  as  the  theatre 
of  a  moral  administration.  The  ground,  however,  which  he  occu- 
pies, is  that  of  mere  deism,  and  of  the  faintest  and  most  unsenti- 
mental cast ;  not  that  of  a  believer,  earnest  and  undoubting,  in  the 
Christian  revelation.  His  recognition  of  a  moral  government,  a 
moral  law,  and  a  revelation  made  to  reason,  is  of  the  weakest  and 
vaguest  character.  The  objection  to  religion,  accordingly,  which  he 
proposes  to  set  aside,  is  an  objection  supposed  to  be  made  by  an  ab- 
solute sceptic  to  even  a  natural  religion,  such  as  a  deist  recognises ; 
not  the  objection  treated  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  astronomical  dis- 
courses, made  by  infidels  against  Christianity, — that  the  nothingness 
of  the  earth,  compared  to  the  universe  at  large,  renders  it  incredible 
that  it  should  be  made  the  scene  of  such  a  work  of  redemption,  as 
that  which  the  Scriptures  represent  Christ  as  having  become  incar- 
nate to  accomplish.  The  objection,  therefore,  which  the  author 
aims  to  answer,  is  a  mere  factitious  one.  Probably  no  human  being 
ever  felt  it.  No  one,  at  any  rate,  can  consistently  doubt  that  man  is 
the  subject  of  a  providential  and  moral  government,  to  the  extent 
which  the  deist  admits  he  is,  unless  he  absolutely  denies  either  that 
he  is  a  moral  being,  or  else  that  he  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  cre- 
ator. The  real  drift  of  the  author,  accordingly,  is  not  to  vindicate 
Christianity,  or  even  deism,  from  objection  ;  but  to  show  that  the 
empire  of  the  creator  is  essentially  a  mere  physical  empire ;  that  the 
intelligent  and  moral  element  in  it  is  but  an  exception,  and  on  so 
small  a  scale,  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  consideration.  In  other  words, 
his  aim  is  to  write  religion  out  of  God's  kingdom,  or  reduce  it  to 
the  minutest  and  most  insignificant  term  ;  not  to  relieve  it  from  per- 
plexity, and  establish  it  on  a  firm  basis. 

Ho  accordingly  maintains  with  the  utmost  coolness,  on  the  grounds 
of  mere  observation  and  natural  knowledge,  that  man  is  the  only 
intelligent  and  moral  creature  in  the  universe,  and  that  this  world  is 
bis  only  residence.    This  is,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  mere  deism, 
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ind  in  disregard  of  the  explicit  revelation  made  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  there  are  other  intelligences,  and  of  numerous  orders,  and  some 
of  them,  at  least,  of  bodies  that  differ  from  those  of  men.  Col.  i.  15, 
21 ;  1  Cor.  zv.  40-45.  His  arguments  are  drawn  first,  from  our 
inability  to  discover  other  intelligences  by  our  eyes,  unaided,  or  by 
the  telescope ;  next,  from  the  current  theory  of  geology,  which 
Mcribea  a  vast  period  to  the  earth  of  mere  chaos,  or  inhabitation  by 
tnimals  and  plants  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man  ;  and  lastly,  from 
the  nebular  theory,  which  represents  the  formation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  the  result  of  a  law,  instead  of  the  immediate  fiat  of  the 
creator.  He  sets  aside  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  as 
geologists  do  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  reasons  exclusively 
from  what  he  sees,  or  from  what  he  does  not  see ;  not  from  what 
Ood  reveals.  His  argument  is,  consequently,  a  mere  piece  of  special 
pleading ;  and  though  in  a  measure  specious  and  imposing,  is 
wholly  inconclusive,  and  often  sophistical,  and  self-contradictory,  in 
a  degree  little  creditable  to  his  candor.  He  blows  hot  or  cold  with 
identically  the  same  considerations,  as  best  subserves  his  purposes. 
His  aim  is  much  the  same,  we  think,  as  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation,  though  he  veils  it  more  adroitly ;  and  the  effect 
of  his  work  on  those  who  accept  its  teachings,  will  be  to  lessen  their 
sense  of  the  significance  and  reality  of  God's  moral  governmeut,  and 
make  it  the  object  of  indifference  and  doubt. 

9.  Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ;  together  with 
Eight  Meditations  on  the  Seventeenth  Chapter  of  John,  by  W. 
G.  Schauffler,  Missionary  to  Constantinople.  Boston  :  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett,  Proctor  <k  Worthington. 
London:  Sampson,  Son  &  Co.     1854. 

The  subjects  of  these  meditations  are  among  the  most  interesting 
presented  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  demand  for  their  just  exhibition 
a  true  knowledge  of  God,  comprehensive  views  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  a  heart  of  deep  sensibility.  Mr.  Schauffler  possesses 
these  qualifications  in  far  more  than  an  ordinary  degree;  ample 
learning  without  the  pedantry  which  disfigures  many  of  the  works 
that  treat  critically  of  the  gospel ;  large  experience ;  and  a  deep  reali- 
sation of  the  import  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  kingdom  he  is  to  establish  and  sway  as  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  has  studied  the  themes  which  he 
treats  with  earnest  attention,  and  reveals  the  impressions  they  have 
made  on  him  in  the  glow  of  his  emotions,  as  well  as  in  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  his  thoughts.  They  are  peculiarly  suited  to  awe  and 
loften  the  heart,  and  kindle  it  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and  love. 
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They  are  eminently  adapted,  when  contemplated  aright,  to  unfold  to 
the  eye,  at  once  the  ruin  from  which  Christ  came  to  redeem  us,  the 
perfection  and  beauty  of  the  life  to  which  he  designs  to  raise  us,  and 
the  vastness  and  glory  of  the  results  that  are  to  spring  from  hia 
mediation.  No  one  can  read  these  pages  without  a  deeper  feeling 
of  the  wonderfulness  of  Christ's  work,  and  the  greatness  and  aaoo- 
tity  of  his  claims  to  our  faith,  adoration,  and  service.  They  are 
especially  suitable  to  be  read  in  preparation  for  the  commemorAtion 
of  his  death.  The  scenes  are  presented  in  a  natural,  life-like  man- 
ner, and  the  style  is  Tivacious  and  stirring. 

10.  Mbhoir  of  the  Rbv.  Outer  Alden  Tatlor,  of  Manchester, 
Massachusetts,  by  Timothy  Alden  Taylor.  Second  edition.  Bos- 
ton :  John  P.  Jewett  k  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  Jewett,  Proctor  k 
Worthington.     1864. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  narrative  of  the  life  and  death  of  a 
cultivated,  ardent,  and  successful  evangelical  minister,  with  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  a  wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  who  shared  in  his  joys  and  sorrows.  After  completing  his 
education  at  Schenectady  and  Andover,  and  devoting  several 
years  to  literary  and  theological  pursuits  at  the  latter  place,  he  was 
settled  in  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  and  continued  in  the  ministiy 
there  till  his  death  in  1851.  What  an  infinite  train  of  blessings 
pious  and  faithful  parents  are  sometimes  made  the  instruments  of 
transmitting  to  their  ofispring !  What  a  harvest  of  gifts  and  joys 
such  parents  are  sometimes  given  to  gather  as  the  fruits  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  children  !  There  are  striking  exemplifications  of 
each  of  these  in  this  memoir.  The  history  of  his  last  ten  years  is 
especially  touching  and  instructive.  Of  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  what- 
ever affected  his  well-being,  and  of  impulsive  and  ardent  affections,  his 
enjoyments  and  griefs,  his  hopes  and  fears,  were  each  in  the  extreme, 
and  his  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  frequent  as  the 
changes  in  the  color  of  the  events  and  the  thoughts  that  threw 
their  lights  and  shadows  over  him.  While  exhibiting  to  others 
eminent  evidences  of  piety,  he  was  himself  often  in  doubt  While 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  station  with  distinguished  fidelity  and 
success,  he  was  depressed  with  self-distrust  and  discouragement  at  the 
imperfection  of  his  services ;  and  many  of  his  hours  and  days  were 
filled  with  anxieties,  sorrow,  and  tears.  We  advise  our  antimillen^rian 
friends,  especially,  to  read  this  part  of  the  volume,  abounding  in 
beautiful  and  touching  lessons,  and  peculiarly  adapted,  as  the  final 
scene  draws  on,  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  heart  If 
their  views  of  the  scheme  of  Clod's  government  over  the  world  are 
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oorrecty  what  reason  have  they  to  expect  that  an  honr  will  ever 
come  in  the  world's  history,  when  the  life  of  God's  children  will  be 
any  freer  from  disquiet,  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow  than  was  his ; 
when  the  earth  will  not  be  in  essentially  the  same  measure  as  it  now 
iB,  a  vale  of  tears ;  a  lazar-house  of  suffering  and  death  ;  a  vast 
lealm  of  sepulchres i  But  how  can  they  reconcile  this  dark  and 
dreary  prospect  with  the  clear  and  emphatic  revelation  made  in  the 
Scriptnres  that,  at  Christ's  second  coming,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
to  be  with  men^  and  he  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  shall  wipe  away 
ill  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  free  them  from  sorrow,  suffering,  death, 
md  the  curse  of  the  fall  in  all  its  forms  ? 

11.  The  Church  before  the  Flood,  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumming, 
D.D.  Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  <&  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett, 
Proctor  k  Worthington.     1864. 

The  author  treats  in  this  volume,  with  his  usual  spirit,  of  the  prin- 
dpal  subjects  presented  in  the  history  of  man  in  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesis — the  creation  and  fall,  the  promise  of  a  Saviour,  the  first 
martyr,  Enoch's  prophecy,  the  flood,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel ;  and  with  the  tact  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  makes 
tfaem  the  medium  of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  impressive 
thoughts  on  the  condition  of  man,  the  principles  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment, the  work  of  redemption,  the  characteristics  of  God's  chil- 
dren, and  other  important  themes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
gives  his  assent  to  the  theory  of  modern  geologists  respecting  the 
age  of  the  world.  He  professes  the  most  undoubting  conviction 
that  the  facts  of  geology  are  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  true 
meaning  of  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis ;  and  yet  adopts 
the  hypothesis  of  Chalmers,  and  others,  that  immense  ages  inter- 
vened between  the  creation  announced  in  the  first  verse  Genesis  i., 
and  that  which  is  narrated  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  He 
manifestly  has  not  studied  the  subject,  and  is  not  aware  that  the 
notion  which  he  embraces  is  embarrassed  by  such  contradictions  to 
the  laws  of  matter  and  the  facts  of  geology,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
text,  as  to  make  it  discreditable  to  men  of  science  to  give  it  their 
sanction.  He  takes  Hitchcock  and  Miller  as  his  guides,  without 
having  discovered,  it  would  seem,  that  the  suppositions  on  which 
they  attempt  to  bring  the  narrative  in  Genesis  into  harmony  with 
their  speculations,  are  wholly  dissimilar  and  destructive  of  eaoh 
other. 

12.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  John  and 
Judas,  and  the  Revelation,  translated  from  the  Greek,  on  the 
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basis  of  the  CommoD  Version,  with  Notes.     New  York :  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union.     London  :  Trubner  <&  Co.     1864. 


The  translation  of  the  Epistles  named  in  the  title  is  the  same  as 
was  noticed  in  the  Journal,  April,  1853.  The  Revelation  is  now 
added,  and  the  whole  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  in  which  the 
general  design  of  the  work,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  trans- 
lation is  conducted,  are  stated,  and  the  authorities  that  have  been 
consulted  are  given.  The  text  of  the  common  version,  the  Greek, 
and  the  new  translation,  is  given  in  parallel  columns.  The  notes, 
occupied  chiefly  in  stating  the  constructions  put  on  the  text  by  other 
translators  and  expositors,  but  presenting  often  the  reasons  of  the 
adoption  of  the  reading  that  is  followed,  a  critical  exposition  of 
terms,  and  a  statement  of  the  considerations  that  led  to  the  render- 
ings that  are  given,  are  the  work  of  great  labor,  and  embody  an 
amount  of  interesting  and  important  information  that  insure  them 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  critical  students  of  the  sacred 
word. 

"  This  revision,"  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  not  "  final."  It  is, 
with  the  translations  of  other  parts  of  the  sacred  text,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  revisers,  by  whose  adjudication  the  language 
finally  adopted  as  the  new  version  is  to  be  determined.  Whether 
adopted  absolutely  or  mainly  or  not,  this  will  exist  as  an  independ- 
ent work,  and  will  be  an  important  aid  to  all  who  may  hereafter 
attempt  a  critical  exposition  of  those  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. • 


13.  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  being  Original  Readings  for  a  year 
on  subjects  from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiqui- 
ties, and  Theology,  especially  designed  for  the  family  circle.  By 
John  Kitto,  D.D.  Evening  Series,  the  Apostles  and  Early  Church. 
New  York:  R.  Carter  k  Brothers.     1854. 


This  volume,  which  closes  the  series,  is  characterized,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, by  great  ease  and  neatness  of  style,  clearness  of  delineation, 
and  accuracy  and  amplitude  of  information  on  the  topics  which  it 
treats;  which  are  the  persons,  the  places,  the  transactions,  and  the 
events,  presented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  is  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a 
history  of  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  and  the  founding  of  the  church 
as  far  as  they  are  given  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  a  form  pecu- 
liarly attractive. 
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14.  SoRiPTURB  Readings.  Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.  Book  of  Genesis. 
Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett,  Proctor  <&; 
Worthington.     1864. 

Thisb  readings  consist  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Genesis,  delivered 
bj  Dr.  Gumming  to  his  congregation,  and  treating,  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  pulpit,  the  various  tbemes  presented  in  the  sacred  his* 
torj.  There  are  no  attempts  at  minute  critical  exposition ;  no  intri- 
cate discussions;  no  remote  and  sbadowy  speculations,  suited  to  sur- 
prise and  bewilder,  rather  than  to  instruct  the  reader.  The  subjects 
are  those  presented  by  the  text;  he  contemplates  them  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  great  facts  of  our  condition  and  character,  the  principles 
of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  doctrines  of  redemption ;  and 
treats  them  ivith  an  ease,  vivacity,  and  copiousness,  that  are  very 
pleasing. 

15.  Symbolic  Prophecy;  Remarks  on  an  Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse  by  D.  N.  Lord,  by  an  Inquirer.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.     1854. 

Thb  author^s  object  in  this  pamphlet  is  to  state  briefly  the  views 
which  have  been  presented  by  us  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  in  the  Journal^  of  the  principles  on  which  prophetic  sym- 
bols are  employed,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted ; 
to  exhit)it  some  considerations  which  show  their  importance,  and 
confirm  their  truth  ;  and  to  urge  on  the  students  of  the  sacred  word, 
(he  duty  of  investigating  and  accepting  them  as  the  key  which  the 
great  Revealer  himself  has  furnished,  in  the  interpretations  he  has 
given,  of  the  symbolic  Scriptures.  The  author  displays  a  large  know- 
ledge of  the  subject ;  he  exemplifies  the  inadequacy  of  the  common 
methoil  of  treating  the  symbols;  he  presents  a  just  picture  of  their 
peculiar  nature,  and  the  certainty  that  they  must  be  interpreted  by 
laws  that  have  their  ground  in  themselves ;  and  he  shows  that  either 
the  laws  we  have  unfolded  must  be  taken  as  the  guide  to  their  mean- 
ing, or  they  must  be  considered  as  inexplicable. 

The  result  to  which  the  discussions  on  the  subject,  in  the  Exposi- 
tion and  Journal,  have  led  the  author  of  this  tract — whose  name  is 
unknown  to  us — may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  effect  that  has 
been  wrought  on  the  views  of  great  numbers.  Not  only  has  a  large 
body  of  the  most  intelligent  and  evangelical  become  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  laws  we  have  propounded,  both  of  symbols  and  figures  ; 
but  no  one,  we  believe,  of  any  consideration  in  the  literary  world, 
can  be  found,  who  will  seriously  controvert  them ;  and  the  way  is 
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gradually  preparing  for  a  freer  expression  by  good  men  of  their  im- 
pressions on  the  subject  The  hour,  indeed,  is  not  remote,  we  trust, 
when  the  sincere  students  of  the  Bible,  and  faithful  friends  of  the 
truth,  will  feel  it  incumbent  to  make  known  their  dissent  from  the 
false  and  mischievous  method  of  treating  the  sacred  word  that  has 
long  prevailed  in  the  church,  and  exert  themselves  to  give  currency 
to  the  great  principles  of  interpretation  which  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves reveal,  which  have  their  grounds  in  the  nature  of  symbols 
and  of  language,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  ana- 
logy with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  accord  with  the  laws  by 
which  we  are  all  conscious  we  are  accustomed  to  use  simple  and 
tropical  speech. 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  Essay  to  our  readers,  and  all 
others.  We  wish  it  may  be  circulated  widely.  The  price  is,  we 
believe,  but  fifteen  cents,  for  which  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  dis- 
tance by  mail. 

16.  The  Apocalypse  Unveiled.  The  Day  of  Judgment,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Millennium,  presented  in  a  new  light ;  the 
repossession  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews,  and  their  conversion  to  Christ 
as  their  Messiah.    Two  volumes.    New  York:  E.French.    18&3. 

The  readers  of  the  above  title  will  misjudge  of  the  character  ot 
the  work,  should  they  regard  the  word  *'  unveiled"  as  used  to  signify 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  interpreted  or  attempted  to  be  interpreted  in 
it  bj  the  legitimate  laws  of  symbols  and  language.  There  is  no 
ground  in  the  volumes  for  a  pretext  of  the  kind.  The  author  has 
not  carried  his  inquiries  so  far  even  as  to  discover  that  symbols  and 
figures  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  used,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  are  to  be  explained,  are  essen- 
tially unlike.  He  calls  symbols  figures  and  metaphors,  and  is  un- 
aware that  there  are  any  authoritative  laws  of  interpretation.  His 
attempts,  accordingly,  to  state  the  sense  of  the  symbols,  are  nothing 
else  than  mere  assertions  that  certain  aorents  or  occurrences  are 
meant  by  them,  or  positive  expressions  of  his  opinion,  without  any 
reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  symbols  or  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  employed,  for  the  support  of  his  judgment.  Hu 
unveiling  of  the  prophecy,  consequently,  consists,  in  a  large  degree, 
of  mere  arbitrary  and  mistaken  statements  that  certain  events  are 
foreshown  by  it ;  and  wild  and  absurd  conjectures,  misrepresenting 
the  visions  in  a  very  preposterous  manner,  and  degrading  them  to  a 
level  with  the  dreams  of  the  most  lawless  fanatics.  We  might 
verify  this  representation  by  a  crowd  of  examples.  We  will  only 
cite  his  construction  of  the  rainbow  angel  of  the  tenth  chapter : 
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^ '  And  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  on  the 
earth ;  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
fire.'  After  this  description,  is  it  necessary  to  ask  the  question,  who 
is  this  mighty  angel  ?  Does  not  its  great  voice,  its  face  like  the 
snn,  and  its  feet  on  fire,  proclaim  it  to  be  the  present  age  of  steam 
power  and  the  magnetic  telegraph?  Where  is  the  master  of  the 
pencil  whose,  unrivalled  skill  could  produce  such  a  picture  of  the 
power  of  steam  and  the  wonders  of  the  telegraph  ? — so  true  in  all 
its  lineaments  to  the  original,  and  so  full  of  life  as  this  picture  is, 
sketched  by  the  finger  of  prophecy,  near  two  thousand  years  before 
these  wonders  of  art  and  science  had  any  existence  ?  We  all  live 
in  the  presence  of  this  angel,  and,  therefore,  I  said  it  is  as  familiar 
t*  118  as  household  words 

**  The  little  book  represents  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  steam- 
power  and  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  with  their  great  and  won- 
derful effects 

^  Roaring  as  the  lion,  is  expressive  of  the  wonderful  effects  which 
will  be  produced  by  steam  and  the  magnetic  telegraph.  A  great 
Boise  is  the  common  metaphor  ot  great  changes  in  the  world. 

'*  This  loud  cry  of  the  angel  is  represented  as  being  followed  by 
the  voice  of  seven  thunders,  which  will  represent  the  universal  ac- 
clamation which  will  express  the  pleasure  and  astonishment  of  the 
world  at  the  results  of  these  discoveries." 

We  wonder  the  writer  did  not  interpret  the  seven  thunders  of 
the  Paixhan  guns,  great  b6mbs,  rockets,  and  other  similar  engines 
of  war,  that  have  come  into  use  contemporaneously  with  steam  and 
the  telegraph.  That  is,  undoubtedly,  their  meaning,  if  his  con- 
struction of  the  angel  is  right.  It  does  not  accord,  however,  with 
his  representation  that  **  the  mission  of  this  angel  is  not  to  execute 
judgment  upon  men  ;  he  brings  no  implications  of  divine  wrath  ;" 
nor  does  his  assumption  that  he  is  the  symbol  of  steam  power, 
which  is  now  as  important  an  engine  in  war  as  it  is  in  commerce. 
Had  he  carried  his  inquiries  into  the  principles  of  symbolization  far 
enough  to  discover  its  first  great  law,  that  agents  represent  agents, 
and  that  living  created  agents  usually  stand  for  men,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  into  so  gross  an  error  as  to  fancy  that  a  mighty  and 
glorious  angel  descending  from  the  sky  to  the  earth  can  be  a  sym- 
bol of  the  power  of  steam,  or  a  steam  engine,  and  the  magnetic 
telegraph — two  forces  or  engines  that  are  both  unintelligent  and 
wholly  unlike  each  other  I  A  grosser  inconsistency  with  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  analogy  cannot  easily  be  conceived. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  has  wasted  his  labor  in  so 
wild  and  lawless  a  misrepresentation  of  the  prophecy.  Had  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  interpretation,  he  might. 
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with  due  study  and  caution,  have  produced  a  useful  work.  As  it  is, 
it  will  find  few  readers,  and  sink  with  the  crowd  written  in  the  same 
unscientific  and  haphazard  way,  into  speedy  oblivion. 

17.  Hope  for  the  Jews;  or,  the  Jews  will  be  converted  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  settled  and  organized  as  a  nation  in  the  land 
of  Palestine.  By  J.  J.  Janeway,  D.D.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. : 
J.  Terhune  &  Son.     1853. 

This  volume  presents  a  brief  view  of  the  great  predictions  which 
occupy  a  large  share  of  the  Old  and  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  restoration,  conversion,  and  national  re-organization  of  the 
Israelites ;  and  a  confutation  of  the  false  notion  lately  advanced  by 
Mr.  Williamson,  that  they  are  no  longer  the  subjects  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham,  nor  of  any  of  the  promises  that  were  originally 
made  to  them.  The  disbelief  by  the  Protestant  church  generally 
of  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites,  according  to  the  prophecies,  is  one 
of  the  events  that  characterize  the  age,  and  bespeaks  an  astonishing 
misconception  of  the  laws  of  language,  and  the  aims  of  the  divine 
government.  We  once  asked  a  young  gentleman  who  had  just 
finishe<i  his  medical  education  by  attending  the  lectures  of  several 
distinguished  professors  in  this  city,  if  he  would  inform  us  where  the 
muscles  are  situated  by  which  breathing  is  performed.  After  a  panse 
of  a  few  moments,  he  answered  that  he  had  never  heard  the  subject 
treated  by  his  instructors,  and,  indeed,  that  the  question  had  never 
presented  itself  to  him.  His  oversight  of  so  important  a  part  of  the 
human  frame  was  of  little  significance  compared  with  that  of  minis- 
ters of  the  sacred  word  who  have  never  learned  that  the  prophets 
foreshow,  and  with  a  frequency,  copiousness,  and  emphasis  that  dis- 
tinguish the  theme  from  others  which  their  revelations  respect,  that 
the  Israelites  are  to  be  recalled  from  their  dispersion,  re-established 
in  their  ancient  land,  and  re-adopted  and  honored  as  God^s  chosen 
people.  It  were  not  more  singular,  nor  would  it  indicate  a  more 
extraordinary  blindness,  to  overlook  the  prediction  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  or  the  immortality  of  the  life  to  which  the  dead  are 
to  be  raised.  Those  who  wish  a  plain,  summary,  and  pointed  exhi- 
bition of  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  word  on  the  subject,  will  find  it 
in  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  this  volume. 

18.  Antidote  to  the  Poison  of  Popery,  in  the  Publications  of 
Professor  Schaff,  first  in  his  Essay,  and  then  in  his  History.  By 
J.  J.  Janeway,  D.D.     New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     1854. 

Thx  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  show  first,  that  the  theory  of  de^ 
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Telopment  advanced  by  Professor  Schaflf  in  his  Essay  several  years 
Bince  on  Protestantism,  and  the  lavish  commendations  he  bestowed 
in  it  on  the  Catholic  church  of  the  middle  ages,  indicate  that  he 
was  then  in  fact  a  philosophic  Papist,  and  that  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  that  apostate  power  were  the  objects  of  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration.   Next,  to  confute  from  the  Scriptures  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
the  primacy  of  Peter,  and  the  enormous  usurpations  and  impieties 
that  have  been  founded  on  it.     And  thirdly,  to  show  that  though 
there  is  a  large  infusion  in  his  recently  translated  history  of  modified 
and  opposite  views,  Professor  Schaflf,  nevertheless,  gives  the  most 
nneqaivocal  evidence  that  he  still  retains  his  Romish  principles  and 
predilections ;  that  notwithstanding  his  ostentatious  professions  and 
ihowy  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  the  theoretic  system  on  which  ho  pro- 
ceeds will  naturally  carry  those  who  titke  him  as  a  guide,  into  un- 
sophisticated  Romanism ;  and  that  he  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
either  as  unreliable  in  his  protestations  against  Popery,  or  else  as  not 
understanding  himself.    That  the  estimate  Dr.  Janeway  has  formed 
of  Professor  Schaflf  as  a  Papist,  as  far  as  he  has  any  religious  faith  or 
sentiment,  as  deceptive,  and  as  restolved  at  all  events,  if  practicable,  to 
spread  his  philosophic  and  historical  doctrines  here,  is  correct,  we  do 
not  doubt     That  Prof.  Schaflf  does  not  comprehend  his  own  prin- 
ciples, no  one  who  has  read  his  w^ork,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
theories  of  his  brother  Germans,  of  which  they  are  a  mere  echo,  will 
for  a  moment  imagine.     The  system  was  long  since  wrouglit  out  in 
all  its  great  features  by  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Neander, 
and  a  crowd  of  others,  and  is  as  well  understood  in  all  its  relations, 
as  any  other  branch  of  modern  false  and  dreamy  speculation.     Pro- 
fessor Schaflf  has  not  changed  its  great  outline  in  any  important  de- 
gree, nor  varied  its  prevailing  coloring.      Ue  has  only  altered  the 
grouping  of  some  of  the  subordinate  parts,  and  given  here  and  there 
a  softer  touch  to  the  delineations.     To  suppose,  therefore,  that  with 
bis  principles  of  philosophy  and  of  development,  he  can  be  a  sincere 
Protestant,  and  believer  in  the  work  of  redemption,  is  as  impossible 
as  it  is  to  suppose  that  pitch  darkness  and  dazzling  light,  to  the  same 
eyes,  reign  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place.     In  the  fancy  in 
which  some  indulge  that  Professor  Schaflf  disagrees  in  any  essential 
particular  from  Nevin,  we  have  not  the  slightest  faith.     Their  phi- 
losophy is  the  same;  all  the  Romish  doctrines  advanced  by  Nevin 
are  advanced  also,  or  sanctioned  by  Professor  Schaflf;  and  he  openly 
endorses  Nevin  in  his  principal  writings,  and  commends  him  with 
lavish  eulogy.     What  sort  of  estimate  must  be  formed  of  Professor 
Schaff's  principles,  if,  after  all,  he  disagrees  with  him  in  the  forms, 
and  in  the  degrees,  in  which  Protestants  disagree  with  Romanists? 
^The  pamphlet  is  written  with  spirit  and  point ;  is  marked  by  high 
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moral  feelings ;  and,  which  is  a  rare  merit,  is  free  from  the  heartleu 
professions  of  respect  with  which  many  are  accustomed  to  soften  and 
countervail  the  protestations  they  utter  against  false  and  dangerous 
teachers.  It  confutes  eflfectually  the  doctrine  of  Peter's  primacy, 
which  Professor  Schaflf  sanctions,  and  points  out  a  series  of  misstate- 
ments, blunders,  and  inconsistencies,  which  reveal  to  the  reader  the 
deceptive  character  of  his  work,  and  show  with  what  caution  its 
representations,  on  the  subject  of  the  Papacy  especially,  are  to  be 
received. 

19.  The  Words  of  Jesus,  by  the  author  of  the  "Morning  and 
Night  Watches."     New  York  :  Stanford  k  Swords.     1854. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  brief  notices  of  a  series  of  passages 
taken  from  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and  designed  to  yield  the  in- 
struction, warning,  excitement,  and  support  which  the  inquiring, 
the  meditative,  and  the  sorrowful  often  need,  amidst  the  trials  of 
life,  and  they  may  be  read  with  benefit  and  enjoyment  by  the  aged 
or  the  young,  the  sad  or  the  joyous. 

20.  The  British  Periodicals.    Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

These  Reviews  for  winter  and  spring  have  more  than  their  usual 
number  of  articles  of  talent  and  interest,  especially  on  the  themes  thmt' 
are  now  attracting  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, — the  revolution  in 
China  and  the  Eastern  war,  the  condition  of  Russia,  the  resources  (£ 
the  Turks,  the  policy  of  the  Western  slates,  and  the  results  in  which 
the  contest  is  possibly  to  terminate.  Among  these,  that  "  On  the 
War  in  the  East  and  its  Political  Contiugencies,"  in  the  North  British 
for  February,  is  above  all  entitled  to  attention,  from  the  intimations  it 
presents  of  the  probability  that  the  struggle  is  at  length  to  invol?e 
the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe,  a  union  of  Austria  with  Russia,  and 
thence  a  conflict  betwixt  despotism  and  liberty,  in  which  England 
and  France  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  side  of  the  people,  and  patron- 
ize and  sustain  a  revolution  throughout  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
feeling  is  universal  abroad  that  the  contest  is  tending  to  momentous 
issues,  and  it  deserves  to  be  contemplated  by  the  Christian  especially 
who  regards  it  as  probably  one  of  the  great  steps  that  are  rapidly  lead- 
ing on  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  autichristian  powers,  with  the 
profoundest  attention.  Beside  these,  there  is  a  large  array  of  articles 
on  other  themes  of  universal  interest,  from  the  learning  they  display, 
the  importance  of  the  principles  they  advance,  and  the  vi\*id  pictures 
they  present  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  or  the  great  parties  in 
politics  and  religion  that  are  endeavoring  to  animate  it  with  their 
spiriti  and  give  it  the  impress  of  their  peculiar  features. 
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Op  the  objects  and  character  of  the  work,*  the  title  of 
which  is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  on  the  views  of 
the  principles  of  symbolization  that  have  been  propounded 
in  the  Journal,  we  have  already  apprised  our  readers. 
It  is  the  result  of  careful  study,  is  marked  by  sound 
aense  and  good  taste,  exhibits  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
fitr  greater  than  is  found  in  the  essays  of  our  opponents,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  all,  whether 
millenarians  or  antimillenarians,  who  desire  to  understand 
the  great  teachings  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures. 

We  design  in  the  present  article  to  point  out  somewhat 
more  fully  than  we  have  heretofore  done,  the  principle  on 
which   symbols  are   employed,  in   contradistinction   from 
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figures ;  and  to  exemplify  more  at  large  the  important  results 
in  interpretation  to  which  their  laws  lead. 

The  question  whether  those  laws  are  true  or  not,  is  no- 
thing less,  it  should  be  considered,  than  the  question  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  laws  of  symbolization ;  that  is,  whether 
the  symbols  of  the  prophets  are  employed  on  any  settled  and 
natural  principle  that  can  be  clearly  defined,  verified,  and  used 
as  a  key  to  their  meaning ;  or  whether  they  must  be  r^arded 
as  wholly  inexplicable.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  their  laws,  or  do  not  adopt  themi 
have,  as  is  well  known,  no  settled  rules  for  the  exposition 
of  the  symbols.  Such  writers,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  author  of  the  "  Apocalypse  Unveiled,"  and  Professor 
Stuarty  do  not  pretend  to  be  guided  in  their  interpretations 
by  any  specific  and  fixed  rules.  Not  the  semblance  of  any 
thing  like  a  law  of  symbolization  is  presented  on  their  pages ; 
and  their  constructions  show  that  they  had  no  clearly 
defined  and  settled  principle  of  interpretation.  They  axe 
altogether  conjectural  and  haphazard,  now  proceeding  tacitly 
on  one  theory,  and  now  on  another,  and  alike  at  war  widL 
the  nature  of  the  symbols,  and  inconsistent  with  one  an- 
other.  This  is  true  also  of  the  leading  writers  in  Europe, 
whether  antimillenarians  or  millenarians ; — Hengstenbei]^ 
Brown,  and  Faber,  on  the  one  side ;  and  Elliott,  Keith, 
Brooks,  Bonar,  and  Cuninghame  on  the  other.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  series  of  yolumies 
that  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  by  men  of  ability 
and  learning,  no  statement  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  their 
works  of  any  law  by  which  a  single  symbol  of  the  pro- 
phets can  be  interpreted.  They  have  accumulated  a  viast 
amount  of  important  information,  especially  in  their  his- 
torical inquiries.  They  have  cleared  up  many  difficult  points 
with  great  learning  and  skill;  they  have  set  forth  many 
truths  with  much  force  and  beauty ;  they  have  framed  many 
of  their  conjectures  with  great  tact,  and  have  hit  adroitly 
in  a  share  of  their  guesses ;  yet  nevertheless,  their  interpre- 
tations of  the  symbols  have  been  the  work  of  vague  impres- 
sion, conjecture,  or  assumption  ;  not  the  result  of  a  dear,  au- 
thentic, and  demonstrable  principle.  And  that  must  contiiyie 
to  be  the  character  of  this  branch  of  interpretation,  unl^bs 
the  laws  we  hav£  propounded  are  true,  and  are  taken  as  sncl^;. 
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imsmuoh  as,  if  the  symbols  are  not  employed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  laws,  they  cannot  be  employed  on  atiy  princi- 
ple wbatever-rr-there  being  none,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
besides  that  of  a  general  correspondence  of  the  symbol  and 
that  which  is  symbolized,  on  which  the  one  can  be  nsed  as 
the  representatiye  of  the  other. 

But  no  one  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  symbols  are 
not  used  on  any  settled  and  intelligible  principle ;  that  they 
aie  a  mere  series  of  pictures  or  spectres  that  have  no  com- 
mon relation  to  that  which  they  portend — no  intrinsic  adap- 
trtion,  any  more  than  any  other  objects  drawn  from  the  natu- 
id  world  or  from  fancy;  to  represent  what  they  are  em- 
ployed to  foreshow.  .  That  were  to  deny  that  they  iare  the 
medium  of  a  prophecy.  They  plainly  cannot  be  the  instru- 
ment of  prediction,  if  there  is  no  tie  by  which  that  which  is 
ftireshown,  is  connected  with  that  which  is  employed  to  fore- 
diow  it  They  cannot  be  interpreted  as  denoting  certain 
agents  and  events,  unless  there  is  some  principle  by  which  it. 
can  be  deduced  firom  their  nature,  that  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  agents  and  events.  It  is  to  impeach  the 
visdom  and  truth  of  God  also,  and  exhibit  him  as  trifling 
vith  his  creatures,  and  imposing  on  them  a  deceptive  and 
unmeaning  pageant  under  the  pretext  of  a  revelation^  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  their  well- 
being.  All  who  regard  the  symbolic  Scriptures  as  a  reve- 
lation from  him,  will  admit  that  their  symbols  are  suitable 
means  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  employed ;  and  there- 
fore that  they  are  used  on  some  natural,  settled,  and  intelli- 
gible principle,  which  must  be  understood  in  order  to  dis- 
oem  their  meaning,  and  is  the  key  by  which  they  are  to  be 
interpreted. 

But  the  fact  that  they  are  the  medium  of  a  revelation, 
and  thence  are  used  on  some  natural,  uniform,  and  intelli- 
gible principle,  makes  it  equally  certain  that  that  prin- 
ciple is  either  analogy  or  an  exact  likeness;  that  is,  a 
general  correspondence  in  nature,  agency,  conditions,  and 
eficts,  between  the  prophetic  representative  and  that  which 
it  represents,  in  contradistinction  from  a  mere  resemblance 
in  some  single  particular;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other 
principle  on  which  the  symbols  can  be  a  natural,  clear,  and 
demonstrable  representative  of  a  specific  ^>Uiss  of  agents, 
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agencies,  and  effects,  in  distinction  from  others.  An  analogy 
or  general  correspondence  between  one  thing  and  anothefi 
is  not  constituted  by  a  likeness  in  a  single  particular,  but 
involves  a  general  resemblance.  In  order  to  an  analogy 
betwixt  a  symbol  and  that  which  it  symbolizes,  the  symbol 
must  be,  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  what  that  which  it  is 
employed  to  represent  is  in  the  sphere  to  which  it  belongs. 
If  the  ofie  is  an  agent,  the  other  must  be.  If  the  one  exerts 
acts,  the  other  must  exert  acts  also.  If  the  one  is  the  objeet 
of  actions  from  a  different  agent,  the  other  must  also  be  the 
object  of  a  similar  agency  from  a  different  agent.  If  the  one 
produces  effects,  the  other  must  produce  effects  also.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  no  means  of  determining  what  the  thing 
is  which  the  symbol  is  used  to  represent.  A  likeness  in  a 
single  particular,  is  no  adequate  means  of  representing  a 
specific  class  of  agents  or  effects,  and  proving  that  they — ^in 
contradistinction  from  all  others — are  the  agents  or  effects 
that  are  represented.  Besemblances,  in  some  single  particu- 
lar, subsist  between  thousands  of  things  that,  nevertheleaSi 
bear  no  such  general  likeness  that  the  one  can  be  used  as  the 
Efymbol  of  the  other.  There  is,  for  example,  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  things  that  resemble  each  other  in  slightness  of  sub- 
stance, in  giving  pleasure  or  pain,  in  worthlessness,  and 
innumerable  other  peculiarities,  that  yet  have  no  adaptation 
whatever  to  represent  each  other.  They  are  often,  in  the 
main,  the  widest  possible  opposites.  They  often  present  in 
all  points,  except  the  one  of  likeness,  the  utmost  dissimila- 
rity ;  they  form  the  boldest  contrasts.  Were,  therefore,  an 
object  used  as  a  representative,  on  the  mere  ground  of  a 
resemblance  in  some  single  and  unspecified  particulari  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  to  tell  what  one  out  of  thou- 
sands and  myriads  of  things  which  it  resembles  in  some  one 
respect,  is  the  thing  it  was  employed  to  represent.  Inter- 
pretation could,  at  the  best,  be  nothing  but  conjecture ;  and 
the  conjecture  that  any  individual  thing  is  the  object  repre- 
sented, could  have  no  greater  probability  than  that  any  other 
out  of  myriads  is  that  object.  Mere  likeness,  therefore,  in  a 
fiingle  particular  cannot  be  the  ground  on  which  the  symbols 
of  the  prophets  are  employed.  No  principle  can  connect 
the  symbol  with  that  which  it  symbolizes  with  such  dear- 
ness  and  certainty  as  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  signiflcationi 
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ind  enable  the  student  to  deduce  the  one  from  the  other, 
except  that  either  of  analogy,  that  is,  a  general  correspond- 
ence of  the  one  with  the  other  in  nature,  relations,  agency, 
and  effects ;  or  else  an  exact  likeness  of  nature,  agency,  and 
effects.  The  symbol  must  be,  in  its  peculiar  station,  acts,  and 
effects,  the  counterpart  of  that  which  it  symbolizes.  It  must 
be  in  its  own  sphere,  what  that  which  it  symbolizes  is  in  the 
q>here  to  which  that  belongs ;  and  accordingly,  that  which 
IB  symbolized  must  be  in  its  proper  place  what  the  represent- 
ative  is  in  its  proper  place ;  so  that  the  nature,  office, 
agency,  and  effects  of  the  one  can  be  deduced  from  those  of 
the  other. 

It  is  clear  then  that  symbols,  in  order  to  fill  the  office  for 
which  they  are  used,  and  furnish  a  natural  and  infallible 
doe  to  that  which  they  represent,  must  be  employed  on  the 
principle,  either  of  analogy,  i.  e,  a  correspondence  in  all 
their  main  features  and  characteristics  to  that  which  they 
symbolize ;  or  else  of  an  exact  likeness,  as  when  men  repre- 
sent men,  and  a  resurrection  symbolizes  a  resurrection.  And 
this  great  truth  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  understand ; 
as  it  is  from  the  non -perception  or  neglect  of  it — as  we  shall 
hereafter  show — that  expositors  have  run  into  a  large  part 
of  their  errors. 

The  fact  that  symbols  are  thus  employed  on  the  principle 
either  of  a  general  resemblance  or  an  exact  likeness,  makes 
certain  therefore  the  truth  of  the  great  laws :  1st.  That  the 
symbol,  and  that  which  it  represents,  resemble  each  other  in 
the  station  they  fill,  the  relations  they  sustain,  and  the  agen- 
cies they  exert  in  their  respective  spheres.  2d.  That  agents, 
therefore,  represent  agents,  and  living  agents  living  agents ; 
that  acts  symbolize  acts,  and  that  effects  stand  for  effects,  and 
conditions  for  conditions ;  for  this  is  in  accordance  with  ana- 
logy; as  no  analogy  subsists  between  different  agents  or 
objects,  except  where  there  is  such  a  correspondence  of  sta- 
tion, agency,  and  effects.  3d.  It  verifies  the  law  also,  that 
where  a  symbol  is  used  in  the  relation  of  analogy,  the  repre- 
sentative and  that  which  it  represents  are  of  different  spe- 
cies, kinds,  or  rank ;  as  it  is  only  between  things  that  are 
not  the  same  in  kind  or  rank,  that  analogy  can  exist.  Things 
that  are  of  identically  the  same  kind  have  an  exact  likeness, 
not  aimplj  a  general  correspondence,  that  admits,  neverthe- 
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less,  of  a  diversity  of  nature,  agency,  and  effect  Thus,  for 
eiiample,  wild  beasts  that  prey  on  inferior  animals,  present  a 
general  resemblance  to  ferocious  and  bloody  mlers  who 
slaughter  their  fellow  men ;  and  they  are  used  as  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  principle  of  analogy.  But  men,  when  flying 
in  terror  from  the  presence  of  the  Lamb  descending  to  judge 
them,  and  when  raised  from  the  grave,  and  arraigned  and  sen- 
tenced to  eternal  death,  are  used  as  sjrmbols  on  the  prindide 
of  exact  likeness ;  because  on  the  one  hand  there  are  no 
beings  whom  they  can  represent  on  the  principle  of  analogy, 
as  men  alone  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  those  great  events; 
and  on  the  other,  because  there  are  no  beings  but  men  theitt- 
selves  in  those  identical  conditions,  who  can  properly  repre- 
sent them  as  in  them,  and  as  the  subjects  of  those  feelingly 
actions,  and  effects  which  they  are  to  occasion.  Animals 
could  not ;  they  pass  through  no  such  states ;  they  are  not 
the  subjects  of  any  acts  that  bear  a  resemblance  to  those 
judicial  processes.  Inanimate  objects,  for  a  similar  reaaoDi 
could  not ;  nor  could  angels.  Angels  do  not  fear  a  corpo- 
real death.  They  are  not  to  be  raised  from  the  dead.  As 
then  there  is  no  agent  or  object  in  the  universe  that,  on  the 
ground  of  analogy,  could  serve  as  the  symbol  of  men  at  those 
peculiar  crises  of  their  being ;  it  is  as  certain  that  when  such 
events  are  to  be  foreshown,  symbols  are  used  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  exact  likeness  or  sameness  of  agents  and  eventSi  as 
it  is  in  all  other  cases  that  they  are  employed  on  the  piin- 
oiple  of  analogy. 

These  great  laws  of  symbolization,  thus  deduced  from  ibe 
nature  of  the  office  which  they  fill,  are  accordingly  indicated 
and  exemplified  in  the  symbolic  prophecies  themselves,  in 
the  interpretations  that  are  given  by  the  Spirit  of  a  large 
number  of  the  symbols.  Thus  the  lion  with  -wings^  the  bear, 
the  winged  leopard,  and  the  beast  with  ten  horns.  Ban.  yii., 
are  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  as  symbolizing  the  dynasties  of 
Babylonia,  Media  and  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  oi^gan* 
ized  bodies  of  rulers  with  a  chief  at  their  head,  that  exe^ 
cised  the  governments  of  those  empires ;  and  the  acts  of  the 
beasts  in  the  vision,  the  changes  through  which  they  passed, 
and  the  effects  they  produced,  are  explained  as  symbolizing 
corresponding  acts  the  rulers  they  respectively  represented 
wei^  to  exercM  in  their  sphere^  the  ohanges  through  irhidi 
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they  were  to  pass,  and  the  effects  to  which  they  were  to  give 
fairth.  In  like  manner  the  ram  and  the  goat,  Daniel  viiL, 
axe  interpreted  as  symbolizing  the  dynasties  or  organized 
bodies  of  rulers  with  a  monarch  at  their  head,  of  Media  and 
Chneeoe,  and  their  acts,  effects,  and  catastrophes,  as  represent- 
ing analogous  acts,  effects,  and  catastrophes  of  the  dynasties 
of  which  they  were  the  symbols.  And  a  similar  coDstruction 
is  given  of  every  other  symbolic  agent  that  is  interpreted  by 
the  revealing  Spirit;  and  as  it  is  in  accordaDce  with  the 
nature  of  the  representatives,  as  it  is  demanded  by  analogy, 
as  any  other  construction  would  be  against  nature,  incon- 
gruouB,  and  make  the  relation  of  the  symbol  to  that  which 
il  represents,  uncertain  and  reasonless,  and  deprive  interpre- 
tilion  of  all  specific  rule,  it  must  be  taken  as  indicating  a 
Ihndamental  principle  of  symbolization,  and  revealing  a 
-positive  and  invariable  law.  To  suppose  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  and  relation  of  an  agent  that  makes  it  a  fit 
lepiesentative  alone  of  agents ;  to  assume  that  the  agent  may 
•8  well  represent  an  act,  an  effect,  or  a  condition ;  and  that 
either  of  the  latter  may  as  well  be  taken  as  the  thing  denoted 
by  the  symbol,  as  the  former,  is  absurd,  and  would  render  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol  indeterminable ;  as  no  one  could  then 
tell  whether  that  which  the  symbol  denoted  was  a  body  of 
conscious  intelligent  agents,  a  set  of  actions  exerted  by  such 
agents,  a  class  of  effects  produced  by  them  in  a  different 
species  of  existences,  or  a  mere  set  of  conditions  of  depend- 
ence, subordination,  exposure  to  good  or  evil  influences,  or 
some  other  kind  of  effect  emanating  from  the  symbol. 

But  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  giving  the  interpretations  which 
establish  this  great  law,  makes  a  farther  revelation  that  is 
of  almost  equal  importance  as  a  guide  to  interpretation,  in 
showing,  first,  that  the  symbol,  and  that  which  it  symbolizes, 
are  in  such  cases  of  different  spheres ;  and  next,  in  indicating 
what  sphere  in  the  world  of  men,  is  the  correlate  of  the 
qihere  of  the  imintelligent  world  from  which  those  inter- 
preted symbols  are  taken.  In  these  instances  the  unintelli- 
gent natural  world  is  taken  as  answering  in  symbolization 
to  the  world  of  men  in  their  social  and  political  organiza- 
tions, or  existing  as  communities  and  nations.  As  powerful 
and  ferocious  beasts  that  prey  on  creatures  of  inferior 
atxengthi.  axe  employed  as  representatives  of  ^werfiili 
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bloody,  and  destroying  rulers  in  the  world  of  men,  the  nata- 
ral,  unintelligent  world  from  which  the  symbols  are  drawn, 
is  taken  as  answering  to  the  world  of  men  which  they  are 
employed  to  symbolize.  These  two  great  spheres,  therefore, 
are,  in  this  species  of  prophecy,  the  counterparts  of  each 
other;  and,  consequently,  when  a  symbol  is  taken  jGx>m  the 
one,  it  is  from  that  consideration  certain  that  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  analogous  agent,  act,  or  event,  in  the  other. 
This  is  confirmed,  accordingly,  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
symbols  taken  from  the  sphere  of  unintelligent  nature  that 
are  interpreted  by  the  Spirit,  are  interpreted  as  the  symbols 
of  men  in  their  relations  as  rulers  or  subjects.  Thus  the 
great  tree  of  Dan.  iv.  is  interpreted  as  symbolizing  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  monarch  of  Babylon ;  the  two  olive  trees 
(Zech.  iv.  11-14),  as  standing  for  anointed  ones  or  priests ; 
the  waters  (Bev.  xvii.  15),  as  denoting  peoples,  and  multi- 
tudes, and  nations ;  the  hosts,  t.  e.  the  orbs  of  heaven 
(Dan.  viii.),  as  symbols  of  God's  people ;  the  sun,  mooDi 
and  stars  (Genesis  xxxviL)  as  representatives  of  Joseph's 
fieither,  mother,  and  brothers;  mountains  are  exhibited 
(Rev.  xvii.  9,  10)  as  symbols  of  dynasties,  or  combina- 
tions of  rulers ;  and  the  whole  earth  (Eev.  xiii.  S,  xix.  2) 
as  the  symbol  of  its  human  population.  These  symbolSi 
taken  from  the  principal  departments  of  nature — the  earih, 
the  mountains,  the  waters,  trees,  animals,  and  the  heavenly 
orbs,  are  thus  explained  as  representatives  of  men.  They 
show,  accordingly,  that  the  sphere  of  unintelligent  nature 
answers  in  symbolization  to  the  sphere  of  the  intelligent 
world  of  men,  and  establish  it,  therefore,  as  a  law,  that 
when  an  uninterpreted  symbol  is  taken  from  the  one  spherei 
it  is,  from  that  consideration,  to  be  held  that  that  which  it 
symbolizes  is  of  the  correlative  sphere  of  men.  This  is  a 
principle,  then,  of  the  utmost  moment,  and  serves  as  a 
key  to  a  large  body  of  the  most  important  uninterpreted 
symbols.  Thus,  it  shows  that  the  seas,  out  of  which  the 
wild  beasts  of  Daniel's  vision,  and  the  ten-homed  beast  of 
the  Apocalypse,  emerged,  are  symbols  of  the  peoples,  multi- 
tudes, and  tongues,  that  became  the  subjects  over  which  the 
dynasties  those  beasts  represent  reigned.  It  shows  that  the 
sea,  and  the  rivers  and  fountains  into  which  the  second  and 
third  vials  were  dashed,  and  the  Euphrates,  on  whioh  the 
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was  poured,  are  symbols  of  communities,  multitudes, 
and  nations  of  men. 

It  shows  that,  where  one  department  of  nature  is  exhi* 
bited  as  exerting  a  fatal  agency  on  another  department,  it 
indicates  that  one  organized  body  or  nation  of  men  are  to 
exert  a  corresponding  agency  of  injury  and  destruction  on 
another  division  or  nation.  The  bloody  and  fiery  tempest, 
therefore,  under  the  first  trumpet,  by  which  all  the  grass 
and  one-third  of  the  trees  were  destroyed,  denotes  that  an  in- 
vading warlike  host  was  to  overrun  and  ravage  the  Boman 
western  empire,  and  waste  it  with  carnage  and  devastation. 
The  precipitation  of  a  burning  mountain  into  the  sea,  and 
destruction  of  a  third  of  the  ships  and  the  fish,  under  the 
second  trumpet,  represents  the  incursion  into  the  empife  of 
a  resistless  body  of  conquerors,  who  should  inflict  a  resem- 
bling destruction  on  the  inhabitants  and  their  property. 
The  infusion  of  a  deadly  bitterness  into  the  streams  and 
fountains,  under  the  third  trumpet,  symbolizes  the  infusion 
of  a  temper  or  spirit  into  the  nations  whom  they  represent, 
by  which  they  should  prove  destructive  to  the  nations  that 
should  attempt  to  conquer  them.  The  smiting  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  under  the  fourth  trumpet,  by  which  they 
became  in  part  dark,  signifies  that  a  fatal  blow  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  rulers  of  the  empire,  by  which  a  part  of 
them  were  to  be  divested  of  their  political  power,  and  cease 
to  act  in  their  ofiBce  as  rulers.  The  earthquake  under  the 
seventh  vial  symbolizes  a  great  political  convulsion  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  portion  of  the  earth  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  earthquake ;  and  the  earthquake  under  the 
sixth  seal,  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  fall  of 
the  stars,  the  passing  away  of  the  heavens,  and  the  removal 
of  the  mountains  and  islands,  indicates  a  general  convulsion 
of  the  nations,  the  overthrow  of  their  governments,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  their  political  organizations  throughout  the 
world;  and  so  of  other  similar  symbols  under  the  vials. 
This  principle  is  thus  as  indubitable,  and  presents  as  certain 
and  imperative  a  rule  of  interpretation,  as  the  great  law  that 
agents  symbolize  agents,  acts  represent  acts,  and  effects 
stand  for  effects. 

We  have,  then,  three  great  characteristics  established  by 
these  interpretations.    1st.  That  the  symbol  and  that  which 
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it  represents,  are  the  counterpart  of  each  other,  oirliave 
a  general  correspondence  in  office,  agency,  a&d  ^eeto  : 
agents  standing  for  agents,  acts  for  acts,  effects  for  effects, 
and  conditions  for  conditions.  2d.  That  symbols  taken 
from  certain  spheres  have  their  counterpart  in  agentu  or 
objects  of  a  different  sphere.  Sd.  That  when  an  Bninter- 
preted  symbol  is  taken  from  a  class  that  has  its  correlative 
in  a  different  sphere,  that  fiict  is  a  proof  that  that  which  it 
represents  belongs  to  that  correlative  sphere,  not  to  its  own. 
These  characteristics  or  laws  will  be  found  to  hold  eqnaUy 
of  several  other  orders  of  symbols. 

Though  a  large  share  of  the  symbols  are  taken  from  the 
unintelligent  world,  there  are  many  that  are  drawn  firom 
otter  realms  of  existence.  Of  these,  a  very  important  daas 
are  men  themselves  of  the  very  ranks — rulers,  warriors^  op- 
pressors, and  slaughterers, — whom  the  preceding  orders  taken 
from  the  material  and  animal  world,  are  employed  to  eym* 
bolize.  Thus,  the  symbols  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  seals,  are  warriors,  bloody  usurpers,  oppressors,  wod 
slaughterers;  the  heads  of  armies,  and  organized  bodies  of 
rulers  who  employ  themselves  in  conquests,  insurrections, 
and  attempts  by  violence  and  bloodshed  to  seize  supreme 
power ;  oppressors,  and  cruel,  savage,  and  wanton  destroyers 
of  their  fellow-men.  As  these  are  agents,  and  exert  mots 
and  produce  effects  of  a  momentous  character,  those  whosn 
they  represent  are  also  agents,  and  agents  who  exert  aets 
ajid  produce  effects  of  equal  moment  in  the  sphere  to  which 
they  belong.  What,  then,  is  that  sphere?  Are  the  agents 
and  acts  symbolized  of  the  same  order  as  the  symbols  them- 
selves are,  or  are  they  of  a  different  class  ?  Though  no 
interpretations  are  given  of  them,  as  there  are  of  the  beasta 
of  Daniel's  visions,  there  are  ample  evidences  that  the 
agents  and  acts  which  they  represent  are  of  a  di£Cere&t 
sphere  from  themselves. 

This  is  indicated,  first,  by  the  fiict  that  there  is  an  order 
of  men  of  a  different  sphere  from  that  of  military  conq^f3r- 
ors,  oppressors,  and  slaughterers,  who  pregeQt  an.  obvionp 
and  striking  parallel  to  them  in  their  office,  and  their  agjency 
on  others,  and  whom,  therefore,  they  naturally  and  p^^qpejcty 
symbolize.  Such  are  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  church  is  a  different  organized  body  or  oQ^^xaxifiiJiy 
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ftom  the  civil  or  political  coramuuity.  Its  ministers  are 
rulers'  over  it,  and  exert  influences  on  it  and  on  others, 
analogous  to  those  which  successful  warriors,  conspirators 
against  the  established  goyemment,  aspirants  afler  supreme 
power,  oppressors,  and  wanton  and  merciless  destroyers 
exert  on  their  subjects  and  fellow-men.  Faithful  ministers 
win  souls  to  Christ,  and  extend  the  limits  of  his  kingdom  over 
nations  and  tribes  that  had  been  aliens  from  him.  Ambi- 
tious ministers  disturb  the  church  by  dissensions  and  unwar- 
rantable assumptions  of  power.  Perverters  of  religion  lead 
their  people  to  £Edse  notions  of  the  nature  of  piety,  and 
starve  them  by  withholding  firom  them  the  truth,  and  point- 
ing them  to  false  methods  of  attaining  sanctification  and 
peace.  Apostate  teachers  substitute  a  false  and  destructive 
religion  in  place  of  the  true,  atid  destroy  the  souls  of  their 
hearers  by  prompting  them  to  superstition,  idolatry,  and 
the  homage  of  imaginary  mediators  and  saviours.  They  fill 
an  office,  therefore,  that  in  their  sphere  answers  to  that  of 
warriors,  like  the  symbols  in  theirs;  and  they  exert  a 
deadly  influence  on  the  souls  of  men,  that  resembles  the 
destructive  agency  of  the  symbols  on  tbeir  bodies.  The  fiewit 
accordingly,  that  there  is  a  sphere  that  presents  the  requi- 
site correlation  to  that  of  the  symbols,  is  a  proof  that  the 
agents  and  acts  symbolized,  belong  to  that  correlative  sphere. 
Otherwise,  there  could  be  no  certainty  from  the  principle  of 
symbolization,  that  the  agent  and  event  symbolized,  belonged 
to  a  different  realm  from  its  own.  If  a  symbol  may,  in 
identically  the  same  instance,  represent  an  agent  precisely 
like  itseli^  as  well  aa  an  agent  of  another  and  analogous 
sphere,  then  there  can  be  no  criterion  by  which  it  can  be 
blown  whether  the  representative  agent  is  used  on  the 
principle  of  analogy,  or  the  principle  of  exact  likeness.  The 
fiiet  that  there  is  a  sphere  that  presents  the  requisite  corre- 
lation to  that  from  which  the  sjrmbol  is  drawn,  must  be 
taken  as  itself  a  conclusive  proof,  therefore,  that  the  agents 
and  events  represented  belong  to  that  correlated  sphere. 

It  is  indicated,  next,  by  the  feet  that  the  symbol  of  the 
fourth  seal,  death  riding  a  pale  horse,  killing  with  the 
sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and  wild  beasts,  and  followed 
by  the  grave,  is  not  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature,  but  is 
a  monster*^  mere  Tisioiiary  existence,  and  canndt^  there- 
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fore,  be  used  as  a  representative  of  agents  of  its  own  kind. 
It  must,  of  necessity,  like  the  seven-lieaded  beast,  the  winged 
leopard  and  winged  lion,  the  locusts,  and  other  monster  sym- 
bols,  be  used  as  the  representative  of  an  order  of  agents 
differing  from  itself,  and  real  men  acting  in  a  natural 
sphere,  and  producing  effects  that  resemble  those  of  the 
symbol  in  destructiveness ;  and  such  are  apostate  ministeis 
of  the  church,  who  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  and  plunge 
them  into  the  abyss  of  the  second  death  by  false  teachings 
oppression,  and  tyranny. 

It  is  indicated,  thirdly,  by  the  fact  that  the  ministers  of 
the  apostate  church  are  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the 
prophecy  as  the  corrupters  of  men,  and  as  involving  aU 
whom  she  entices  to  her  service,  in  eternal  destructioiL 
Thus,  she  is  denominated  the  great  harlot  that  corrupted 
the  earth  with  her  fornication,  that  caused  all  the  nations 
to  drink  of  her  infuriating  wine,  and  that  seduced  the  kings 
of  the  earth;  and  all  that  drank  her  wine  are  represented  as 
consigned  to  the  tortures  of  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
(Rev.  xix.  2,  xviii.  3,  and  xiv.  8-11).  That  Babylon  is  the 
symbol  of  human  agents,  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  a  woman 
is  repeatedly  used  as  the  symbol  that  bears  that  name,  as 
well  as  the  city  on  the  Euphrates,  of  which  it  is  the  proper 
denominative.  And  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  ministeis 
of  the  apostate  church,  is  shown  by  the  acts  which  she 
exerts — ^ruling,  seducing,  giving  intoxicating  and  madden- 
ing wine  to  the  nations,  and  causing  that  as  many  as  would 
not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast — that  is,  as  would  not 
yield  her  the  homage  which  she  demands  (Rev.  xiii.  15-17) 
— should  be  put  to  death.  The  first  of  these,  which  are 
symbolic  acts,  on  the  principle  of  analogy,  are  representative 
of  precisely  the  agency  the  apostate  Roman  church  has 
exerted  towards  the  nations  and  monarchs ;  and  the  last^ 
which  is  used  on  the  principle  of  likeness,  is  exactly  the 
agency  she  has  literally  exercised  towards  those  who  have 
refused  obedience  to  her  imperious  will.  As  the  ministers 
of  a  part  of  the  church  have4t|ius  pursued  the  identical 
course  which  correq)onds  to  the  symbolic  acts  of  the  second, 
ihird,  and  fourth  of  these  symbols,  it  must  be  held  to  be  cer- 
ctain  that  they  are  the  agents  whom  the  symbols  represent 

JLad  finally,  it  is  indicated  by  the  £EK^t  that  the  souls  thai 
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appeared  under  the  fifth  seal,  were  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  been  martyred  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus.  The  agents  that*  put  them  to  death  were  the 
destroyers,  doubtless,  symbolized  under  the  preceding  seals ; 
no  others  had  been  mentioned.  The  destructive  agents, 
therefore,  represented  under  those  seals,  are  the  ministers  of 
the  church ;  for  the  ministers  of  tjie  church  have  been  the 
prompters  and  chief  agents  in  all  the  persecutions  of  the 
true  worshippers,  from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  civil  rulers  have  been  the  mere  instruments 
and  executors  of  the  will  of  the  persecuting  ecclesiastics. 

We  have  the  most  ample  certainty,  then,  from  these  con- 
siderations, that  the  counterpart  in  the  prophecy,  of  the 
mUitary,  is  the  Christian  world,  and  that  the  conquerors, 
slaughterers,  oppressors,  and  destroyers  of  these  seals,  taken 
from  the  one,  are  symbols  of  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the 
church  who  hold  analogous  stations,  are  animated  -by  a 
resembling  spirit  of  ambition,  tyranny,  and  malevolence, 
and  exert  a  deadly  agency  on  the  souls  of  men,  that  is 
parallel  to  that  destruction  which  the  symbols  inflicted  on 
their  bodies.  These  symbols  are  employed,  therefore,  on 
the  same  principles,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same 
laws,  as  those  that  are  taken  from  the  unintelligent  world. 
And  all  other  symbols  taken  from  the  same  sphere,  must  be 
regarded  as  used  in  the  same  relation. 

Another  important  class  of  symbols  consists  of  artificial 
objects,  such  as  an  image,  cities,  a  temple,  candlesticks,  a 
sword,  fine  linen,  white  robes — fabrics  that  are  formed  by 
human  or  divine  agency,  by  the  union  and  arrangement  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  built,  in  modes  in  which 
they  did  not  originally  exist.  What,  now,  is  the  sphere  to 
which  we  are  to  look  for  the  counterparts  of  these  symbols  ? 
Do  they  represent  things  of  the  same  classes  as  themselves, 
or  of  a  different  order?  We  answer:  They  are  not  all  used 
in  the  same  relation.  Some  of  them  are  symbols  of  men  of 
an  analogous  character,  and  united  in  resembling  artificial 
organizations;  others  are  symbols  of  something  that  belongs 
to  men  as  an  instrument  or  characteristic,  while  in  a  single 
instance  a  city  and  the  temple  are  used  in  a  still  different 
relation.  Thus,  the  great  image  of  four  metals  (Dan.  ii.)  is 
the  symbol,  it  is  shown  by  the  interpretation  given  of  it  in 
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the  prophecy,  of  the  series  of  monarchs  and  subordinate 
rulers  of  the  four  great  empires  of  Babylon,  Media  and 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Borne ;  hnd  there  is  an  analogy  between 
such  an  image  considered  as  a  deity  exercising  a  dednve 
sway  over  the  world,  and  that  series  of  conquering  and  des- 
potic rulers  who  have  governed  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world  with  resistless  power  through  a  long  tract  of  centuries. 
Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  a  material  city  of  commeroe, 
wealth,  luxury,  and  pleasure,  and  the  capital  of  a  great 
empire,  is  the  symbol  of  the  hierarchies  of  the  apostate 
church  who  are  to  the  populations  over  whom  they  rule, 
what  that  material  city  was  to  the  population  that  inhabited 
and  frequented  it.  That  Babylon  is  the  symbol  of  human 
beings,  and  of  a  hierarchy  of  the  church,  is  shown^  as 
already  stated,  by  the  fact  that  a  dissolute  woman  is  used  to 
represent  identically  the  same  combination  of  ecclesaasticSy 
and  is  exhibited  as  stained  with  the  blood  of  prophets  and 
saints  (chap,  xviii.  24),  and  as  causing  all  to  be  put  to  death 
who  refused  to  pay  her  the  religious  homage  which  she  claims. 
The  new  Jerusalem  descending  from  heaven,  built  of 
precious  stones,  paved  with  gold,  watered  with  a  river  flow- 
ing from  the  throne  of  God,  with  trees  of  life  set  on  its 
banks,  and  lighted  by  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  is 
the  symbol,  it  is  expressly  shown  by  the  interpreting  angel, 
of  the  Lamb's  wife,  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  in  their 
organization  as  priests  unto  God,  and  kings,  who  are  to 
reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  judge  and  rule  the 
nations.  And  there  is  a  beautiful  analogy  between  such  a 
glorious  structure  descending  from  heaven,  the  scene  of 
God's  visible  manifestation  of  himself  the  residence  of  holy 
and  happy  beings  redeemed  from  the  dominion  and  curse 
of  sin,  and  given  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  immortal  life ;  and  the 
glorified  saints  in  their  relations  as  rulers  and  priests  to  the 
sanctified  and  happy  nations  who  are  to  live  beneath  their 
benignant  rule.  Candlesticks  or  lampstands  that  support  a 
candle  or  lamp,  are  expressly  interpreted,  also,  as  symbols 
of  churches  that  sustain  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  his 
office  as  teacher;  and  there  is  an  obvious  and  beautiful 
analogy  between  a  lampstand  upholding  a  lamp  in  an  apart- 
ment, in  which  a  family  or  congregation  are  assembled,  in  a 
proper  position  for  the  diffusion  of  the  light  throughout  tlie 
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8C6n6y  that  all  may  enjoy  its  aid,  and  a  congregation  of 
CShiistiau  believers  uniting  in  the  suppoirt  of  a  faithful 
teaober  of  the  sacred  word  in  his  office,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  him  adyantageously  to  discharge  its  duties. 

The  city  Jerusalem,  however,  instead  of  being  used  as  a 
symbol  of  a  combination  of  men,  is  taken  as  the  scene  of  a 
civil  government  and  a  large  population,  where  the  temple 
was  stationed,  and  employed  as  it  representative  of  the 
analogous  places  in  the  empires  or  dominions  of  Christen- 
dom in  which  the  Christian  church  exists :  while  the  temple 
itself  situated  in  Jerusalem,  under  that  civil  polity,  in  which 
ike  worship  of  God  was  offered,  is  used  as  the  symbol  of 
the  structures  in  the  Gentile  nations,  in  which  Christian 
worshippers  assemble  to  offer  homage;  and  it  is  in  each 
instance  the  most  natural  relation  for  the  use  of  the  symbol. 
There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  Jerusalem  as  the 
aeene  of  a  civil  government  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
worshippers  at  the  temple  lived ;  and  the  great  capitals  and 
other  centres  of  population  in  the  Gentile  empires,  where 
the  Christian  worshippers  who  assemble  in  their  religious 
edifices  for  the  homage  of  God,  live.  In  like  manner  the  tem- 
jJe  at  Jerusalem  was,  as  a  structure,  to  Hebrew  worshippers, 
what  the  religious  edifices  of  the  Christian  church  are  to 
those  who  worship  in  them.  And  each  presents  to  the 
correlative  it  is  thus  used  to  represent,  a  more  striking  cor- 
respondence than  to  anything  else. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  asked,  if  Babylon  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  men  united  in  a  compact  organization,  and  if  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  employed  as  the  representative  of  men 
also  raised  fi'om  the  dead,  and  organized  as  a  body  of  kings 
and  priests ;  why  are  not  the  old  Jerusalem  and  its  mate- 
rial temple  employed  also  as  symbols  of  men  in  some  cor- 
responding organization  ?  If  the  former  symbolize  men  as 
agents,  why  does  not  that  fact  make  it  necessary  to  regard 
the  latter  cJso  as  representatives  of  agents  ?  The  answer  is, 
These  symbolic  cities,  not  being  themselves  agents,  need  not 
of  necessity  symbolize  agents.  Were  they  agents,  like  the 
beasts  of  DanieFs  vision,  the  fiery  tempest,  the  volcanic  moun- 
tain, the  falling  star  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  horsemen  of 
the  seals  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  then  would,  by  the  first  great 
law  of  analogy,  have  been  used  as  representatives  of  agents. 
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Bnt  as  they  are  not  agents,  but  are  material  and  fixed  stnic- 
tures  formed  by  art,  they  must  be  used  on  the  ground  of  a  dif- 
ferent analogy,  and  may  denote  men  who  are  agents,  or  places 
and  structures  in  other  scenes  to  which  they  present  aa 
obvious  resemblance.  The  literal  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple 
there,  are  used  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  as  clearly  as  Baby- 
lon and  the  new  Jerusalem  are ;  and  the  reason  that  they 
are  employed  as  the  symbols,  the  one  of  places  and  the  other 
of  religious  structures,  is  that  they  bear  an  obvious  and 
striking  analogy  to  them. 

The  sword  proceeding  from  Christ's  mouth  is  a  symbol  of 
the  dissolving  breath,  2  Thess.  ii.  8,  with  which  he  is  to 
destroy  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  armies  of  the  kings  at  Arma- 
geddon, Rev.  xix.  21, — an  instrument  of  death  of  one  kind, 
being  employed  as  the  symbol  of  another. 

Fine  linen  pure  and  white,  enrobing  the  body,  is  used  on 
the  ground  of  analogy,  as  a  sjrmbol  of  the  soul's  legal  purity 
and  justification  with  God. 

Symbols  of  this  class  then,  though'not  themselves  agents, 
and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the  first  great  law  that  agents 
represent  agents,  are  yet  used  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  and 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  law  that  the  symbol  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  from  that  which  it  symbolizes ;  and  that  that 
which  is  symbolized  is  in  the  sphere  to  which  it  belongs, 
what  the  symbol  that  represents  it  is  in  the  sphere  to  which 
that  belongs. 

Another  important  class  of  symbols  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  angelic  world,  who  are  exhibited  as  descending  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  and  exerting  actions  appropriate  to 
their  nature.  Thus,  Rev.  xii.  7 — 12,  Michael  and  his  angels 
are  exhibited  as  warring  in  the  atmosphere  with  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  and  as  driving  the  latter  out  of  the  sky,  and 
casting  them  to  the  earth.  And  they  are  employed  as  sym- 
bols of  analogous  classes  of  men ;  the  former  of  the  faithful 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  in  their  contest  with 
the  ministers  of  the  pagan  religion,  whom  Satan  and  bis 
legions  represent.  That  they  denote  men,  and  the  good 
angels  the  ministers  and  confessors  of  the  Christian  church, 
is  seen  from  the  song  of  exultation  that  followed  their  tri- 
lunph  over  the  devil  and  his  angels.  A  voice  was  heard 
from  heaven,  that  is  from  the  victorious  angels  under  Mi- 
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chael,  saying,  "  now  is  our  salvation  and  the  kingdom  of  our 
Gody  and  the  power  of  his  Messiah ;  for  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accused  them  before  God  day 
and  night ;  and  they  overcame  htm  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and  by  the  word  of  their  testiTnony ;  and  they  loved  not  their 
Kves  unto  deathP    Michael  and  his  angels,  therefore,  repre* 
sented  the  teachers,  confessors,  and  martyrs  of  the  Christian 
church;  and  Satan  and  his  angels  represented  the  corres- 
ponding teachers  and  active  supporters  of  the  antagonistic 
Pagan  religion.    And  they  present  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
classes  which  they  symbolize.    Good  angels  are  to  evil  angels 
omtending  for  the  possession  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  world, 
what  the  teachers  and  confessors  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  to  the  priests  and  leaders  of  the  Pagan  religion,  who 
oppose<I  and  persecuted  them  in  their  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  the  Roman  empire.    Both  were  agents,  and  represented 
agents.     The  good  angels  used  means  to  conquer  Satan  and 
his  party,  that  were  suited  to  their  office  and  the  end  at  which 
they  aimed.    The  means  also  used  by  the  Christian  party  on 
earth,  whom  they  symbolized,  were  suited  to  their  office  and 
profession.     The  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  the 
testimony  they  were  commissioned  to  utter,  and  the  effects 
of  their  victory,  were  appropriate  to  their  office  and  agency — 
salvation  and  strength,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian 
population.     The  struggle  and  fall  of  the  devil  and  his  party, 
and  their  rage  at  their  defeat,  answered  also  to  the  struggle, 
the  defeat,  and  the  chagrin  and  rage  of  the  Pagan  party, 
whom  they  represented.    In  this  instance,  then,  all  the  great 
laws  we  have  stated  are  exemplified.    The  symbols  are 
agents,  and  represent  agents.     They  are  used  on  the  principle 
of  analogy,  and  are  of  a  different  order  and  sphere,  therefore, 
from  the  agents  whom  they  represent ;  and  the  acts  of  the 
symbols  and  effects  they  produced,  denote  corresponding  acts 
dT  those  whom  they  represent,  and  effects  to  which  they  gave 
birth. 

This  then  must  be  taken  as  the  law  of  symbols  of  this 
dass,  when  the  agency  ascribed  to  them  is  such  that  it  may 
have  a  counterpart  in  the  actions  of  men.  And  such  is  the 
angel,  Eev.  x.  1-3,  descending  from  heaven,  crying  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  lifting  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  swearing 
that  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  had 
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not  yet  come,  but  that  the  mystery  should  be  finished  in  the 
days  of  the  seventh  trumpet ;  for  he  obviously  addressed  his 
cry  and  his  oath  to  men,  and  in  the  latter,  interpreted  the 
revelation  made  in  the  prophecy  respecting  the  time  of 
Christ's  kingdom  to  which  the  voices  of  the  seven  thunders 
in  answer  to  his  cry  had  referred ;  and  his  acts  are  acts  that 
are  appropriate  to  men.  As  then  he  undoubtedly  addressed 
men,  for  there  are  no  other  intelligences  in  our  world  whom  he 
can  be  supposed  to  have  addressed :  and  as  no  such  literal 
angel  has  descended  from  heaven,  and  uttered  such  a  cry 
and  oath  to  the  nations,  he  must  of  necessity  be  held  to  be 
the  symbol  of  men ;  and  men  who  are  in  their  sphere  what 
he  was  in  his.  As  his  message  was  addressed  to  men,  so 
were  theirs.  As  his  utterances  produced  great  commotion 
and  excited  a  thunder  response  from  the  nations  whom  he 
addressed,  so  must  theirs.  As  that  response  led  him  to  indi- 
cate that  the  period  of  the  great  events  they  anticipated  was 
not  to  come  till  the  time  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  so  must  they 
have  made  a  similar  proclamation.  And  as  he  gave  the  little 
book  held  in  his  hand,  to  the  prophet,  so  must  they  have 
given  a  volume  also  to  those  whom  they  addressed ;  and  this 
had  its  fulfilment  in  the  agency  of  the  Reformers  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  addressing  the  nations,  and  the  excitement 
their  teachings  produced;  in  the  controversies  that  rose 
respecting  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  antichrist  and  the 
establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  the  earth ;  and  in  the 
translation  and  free  circulation,  by  them,  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  exact  correspondence,  in  all  its  features,  of  the  part 
they  acted  and  the  effects  they  produced,  to  the  agency  of 
the  angel,  and  the  effects  to  which  he  gave  birth,  presents 
the  most  abundant  certainty  that  they  are  the  agents  whom 
he  represents. 

In  like  manner  the  angels,  chap,  xiv.,  who  fly  through 
mid-heaven  and  make  announcements,  must  be  taken  as 
symbols  of  men.  First,  because  their  messages  were 
plainly  to  be  addressed  to  men.  Why  did  they  descend  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  fly  through  it  while  making  their 
announcements,  if  they  were  not  addressed  to  men?  If 
designed  for  other  orders  of  beings,  why  were  they  not 
uttered  in  the  worlds  in  which  those  beings  reside  ?  There 
are  no  other  intelligences  in  our  world  to  whom  they  can  be 
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flopposed  to  be  addressed.  But  their  messages  themselves  show 
that  they  are  to  be  addressed  to  men.  The  first  has  "  the 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earthy 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people ;" 
and  he  exhorts  them  "  to  fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him, 
for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  has  come ;  and  to  worship  him 
that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains 
of  waters."  The  second  also  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  addressed 
to  men,  as  his  announcement  is,  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen, 
that  great  city,  because  she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication."  And  the  third,  also, 
is  certainly  to  be  addressed  to  them :  '*  K  any  man  worship 
Ae  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead 
or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  Ood  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of 
bis  indignation."  And  it  is  added,  "  Here  is  the  patience  of 
the  saints,  here  are  they  that  keep  the  commandments  of 
Qod  and  the  faith  of  Jesus."  As  they  all  three  address  their 
mnoancements  to  men,  and  as  angels  perform  no  such  office 
towards  men  under  the  present  dispensation,  it  is  certain  that 
they  symbolize  men,  who  are  to  act  a  part  in  the  church  that 
18  to  correspond  in  conspicuity  and  significance  to  theirs,  in 
proclaiming  the  gospel  and  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  God's 
judgment,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  the  doom  that  awaits 
those  who  continue  the  worship  of  the  beast  or  its  image. 

The  angel  descending  from  heaven,  chap,  xviii.,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that,  chap.  xiv.  8,  announcing  the  fall  of 
Babylon. 

The  four  angels  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  holding 
the  winds,  and  the  angel  ascending  from  the  sun-rising 
having  the  seal  of  God,  chap.  vii.  1-3,  are  symbols  also  of 
men.  This  is  seen,  not  only  from  the  consideration  that 
angels  do  not  interpose  visibly  to  control  the  winds,  or  for 
other  purposes  under  the  present  dispensation,  but  from  the 
&Ct  that  the  office  of  the  angel  from  the  sun-rising  directly 
respects  men.  He  is  to  seal  the  servants  of  God  on  their 
foreheads.  He  unquestionably  then  represents  a  body  of 
men  who  are  to  perform  the  work  that  sealing  denotes.  The 
angels  of  the  winds,  therefore,  whom  he  addresses,  and  who 
are  to  postpone  their  work  of  rousing  the  tempests  that  are 
to  spread  devastation  over  the  land  and  the  sea,  till  he  has 
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accomplished  the  sealing  of  God's  servants,  also  symbolize 
men,  who  are  to  arouse  the  political  tornado  which  the  tem- 
pest blasts  of  the  atmosphere  represent. 

All  these  are  thus  clearly  used  on  the  principle  of  ana- 
logy ;  the  symbol  being  of  a  different  sphere  from  that  which 
it  symbolizes,  agents  denoting  agents,  and  the  acts  and 
effects  of  the  one  corresponding  to  the  acts  and  effects  of  the 
other. 

All  the  classes  of  symbols  we  have  thus  far  considered, 
are  used  on  the  principle  of  analogy,  the  agents  and  thingi 
represented  being  of  different  spheres  from  the  symbols  by 
which  they  are  represented.  There  are  several  classes,  how- 
ever, and  many  individual  symbols  that  are  employ^  not 
on  the  principle  of  analogy,  as  representatives  of  a  different 
order  of  agents  or  things,  but  as  representatives  of  them- 
selves, or  agents  and  things  of  their  own  kind. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  most  important  are,  the  Divine  Per- 
sons who  appear  in  the  vision, — the  Father  and  the  Son ;  as 
in  Daniel's  vision  of  the  judgment  of  the  beast  and  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds ;  and  John's  vifii<Mi, 
Bev.  iv.  &  v.,  of  the  Father  enthroned  and  receiving  the  ado- 
ration  of  the  living  creatures  and  elders ;  and  of  the  Lamb 
taking  the  book  from  the  hand  of  the  Father,  and  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  living  creatures,  elders,  and  angels ;  and  in 
several  other  visions.  That  they  cannot  have  appeared  as 
symbols  of  other  orders  of  beings,  is  certain  from  the  con- 
^deration  that  there  are  no  creatures  who  bear  to  them  such 
an  analogy  of  nature,  statipn,  prerogatives,  relations,  -  and 
actions,  that  they  can  be  represented  by  them.  There  are  no 
creatures  who  are  in  their  sphere  what  God  the  Father  and 
the  Lamb  are  in  theirs.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  firom  the 
total  want  of  the  requisite  correspondence  in  creatures  that 
those  divine  symbols  can  have  appeared  in  the  visions  as 
representatives  of  creatures.  They  must  have  appeared  as 
lepresentatives  of  themselves,  therefore ;  and  the  reason  was, 
that  no  created  agent  could  properly  represent  them.  It 
was  as  inconsistent  with  their  nature  and  office,  that  crea- 
tures should  represent  them,  as  it  was  that  they  shonld  act 
as  representatives  of  creatures.  In  order  that  it  might  be  seen 
that  the  revelation  proceeded  from  them,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should^appear  in  person  in  the  visions^  and  malcd 
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it ;  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  foreshown  that  they  are  to 
appear  in  person  at  the  destruction  of  antichrist,  the  resnr- 
lection  of  the  holy  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salenii  and  during  the  reign  of  the  thousand  years,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  appear  in  the  visions  in  which  their 
persona]  and  visible  presence  is  foreshown  at  those  epochs. 

This  is  equally  certain,  also,  from  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  acts  which  they  exerted  in  the  visions, 
such  as  the  ineffable  glory  with  which  they  were  invested, 
the  insignia  of  deity  which  they  bore,  their  attendance  by 
innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  their  reception  of  homage  from 
aU  orders  of  holy  beings,  the  judgment  of  the  beast,  the 
investiture  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
his  making  the  revelation  of  the  Apocalypse,  his  descending 
from  heaven  attended  by  the  armies  of  the  redeemed,  and 
destruction  of  the  wild  beast,  false  prophet,  and  their  armies, 
and  his  reigning  with  the  Father  on  the  throne  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  They  are  conditions  and  acts  that  are  peculiar 
to  God  the  Father,  and  the  Soni  They  have  no  counter- 
part in  the  stations  and  acts  of  men,  or  any  other  order  of 
creatures.  And  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  express 
announcement  (Rev.  v.  2-5)  that  no  creature  was  found 
capable  of  serving  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  in  his  oflSce  and 
work  as  the  Lamb.  To  assume  that  it  can  be  otherwise,  is 
to  oflTer  the  grossest  contradiction  to  the  divine  attributes  and 
prerogatives.  To  suppose  God  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  is  the 
symbol  in  any  of  their  appearances  of  creatures,  were  to 
convert  the  visions  into  an  infinite  solecism,  and  make  their 
explication  impossible. 

We  have  thus  the  clearest  certainty  that  these  divine 
persons  appear  and  act  as  representatives  of  themselves,  not 
as  symbols  of  other  orders  of  beings ;  and  that  it  arises,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  symbol  of  a 
different  order  that  could  represent  them  ;  and  on  the  other, 
fix)m  the  impossibility  from  their  nature,  that  they  should 
aerve  as  the  representatives  of  creatures. 

Another  class  of  symbols  that  are  used  in  this  relation, 
are  the  souls  of  the  dead :  such  as  the  living  creatures  and 
elders  of  the  vision  (Rev.  iv.  and  v.)  and  the  souls  of  the 
dead  under  the  fifth  seal  (Rev.  vi.  9, 10),  and  in  the  vision  of 
the  first  resurrection  (Rev.  xx.  4-6).    That  the  living  crea- 
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lures  and  elders  are  themselves  human  spirits,  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  they  make  their  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  the  theme  of  their  song;  and  that  they  symbolize 
the  souls  of  the  redeemed,  universally,  who  had  then  passed 
into  the  intermediate  life,  is  seen  from  their  representing 
that  though  they  were  but  twenty-eight  in  number,  yet  the 
Lamb  had  redeemed  them  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation.  They  are  symbols,  therefore,  of 
all  who  had  then  been  redeemed ;  and  they  are  symbols 
exclusively  of  men,  inasmuch  as  no  beings  but  those  of  our 
race  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  That  they 
are  symbols  of  redeemed  spirits  of  men,  is  seen  also  from 
their  being  made  unto  God  kings  and  priests,  and  fro;n  their 
future  reign  on  the  earth ;  as  they  are  the  prerogatives  of 
the  saints  who  are  to  be  raised  in  glory  at  the  first  resunee- 
tion  (Rev.  xx.  4-6).  And  as  they  cannot  be  representatives 
of  any  other  order  of  beings,  so  they  appear  in  their  own 
persons  in  the  visions,  because  no  other  order  of  beings 
could  represent  them.  No  others  have  passed  through  each 
a  change,  exist  in  such  a  relation  to  God,  or  are  destined  to 
such  an  existence  and  such  stations  hereafter.  The  souls  of 
the  dead,  under  the  fifth  seal,  and  in  the  vision  of  the  first 
resurrection  (Rev.  vi.  9-11  and  xx.  4-6),  are  used  also  in 
the  same  relation.  As  they  are  conscious  agents,  they  must 
represent  intelligent  agents.  But  they  cannot  represent 
agents  of  a  different  order  from  themselves,  manifestly,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  class  to  whom  they  present  an 
analogy.  There  is  no  other  order  of  spirits  who  have  been 
disembodied  by  death,  and  some  of  them  by  martyrdom  as 
the  witnesses  of  Jesus.  They  cannot  be  the  symbols  of  men 
in  the  body,  as  they  present  the  greatest  possible  dissimi- 
larity  to  men  in  the  natural  life,  instead  of  an  analogy  to 
them.  Men  in  the  natural  life  have  not  been  put  to  death. 
They  are  not  disembodied ;  they  are  not  in  the  state  inter* 
mediate  between  death  and  the  resurrection ;  they  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  receive  white  robes — the  symbol  of  justifica- 
tion— and  to  enter  into  rest.  They  are  used,  therefore,  as 
symbols  of  the  disembodied  souls  of  men  who  have  died  in 
the  Christian  faith,  and  are  admitted  to  the  intermediate 
state  of  rest  and  acceptance;  and  they  are  employed  as 
symbols  of  them,  because  no  other  agent  or  object  could 
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serve  as  their  representative.  No  other  beings  exist  in  such 
a  form,  or  have  passed  through  such  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  their  existence  as  to  present  any  analogy  to  human  beings 
who  have  undergone  death,  and  now  survive  as  disembodied 
spirits. 

Another  class  of  symbols  that  are  used  in  this  relation, 
are  the  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses  (Rev.  xi.  8-11),  and  of 
the  dead  who  are  to  be  raised  at  the  last  resurrection  (Rev. 
XX.  11-16).  That  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  witnesses  sym- 
bolize the  dead  bodies  of  witnesses  who  are  to  be  put  to 
death  as  martyrs,  is  plain  from  the  fact  there  is  nothing  else 
that  they  can  represent.  They  cannot  represent  living 
human  bodies,  as,  instead  of  bearing  them  a  resemblance, 
ihey  present  to  them  the  greatest  contrast.  They  cannot 
represent  dead  bodies  of  any  other  order  of  intelligences,  for 
there  is  no  other  order  who  are  subjected  to  death.  As,  then, 
Aey  cannot  be  used  on  the  ground  of  analogy  as  the  sym- 
bols of  others,  they  must  be  employed  on  the  ground  of 
exact  likeness,  as  the  symbols  of  bodies  like  themselves  of 
slaughtered  witnesses  of  Jesus ;  and  they  are  used  as  sym- 
bols of  their  own  order,  because  no  other  body  or  object 
could  serve  as  their  symbol.  There  is  nothing  that  bears  to 
them  such  a  resemblance  as  to  fit  it  to  be  used  as  their  sym- 
bol. If  it  was  to  be  foreshown  in  the  visions  that  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  witnesses  of  Jesus  were  to  be  kept  unburied, 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  nations  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  then  publicly  raised  from  death  to  immortal  life  and 
glory,  and  taken  up  to  heaven,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  employed  as  their  own  symbol,  and  these  great 
events  represented  by  a  spectacle  exactly  like  that  which  their 
slaughter,  preservation  unburied,  exposure  to  the  general 
gaze,  and  public  resurrection  and  assumption  to  heaven, 
are  to  form. 

In  like  manner,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  dead  of  the  last 
resurrection  which  are  to  be  given  up  by  the  grave,  the  sea, 
and  death,  are  symbols  of  the  real  dead  bodies  that  are  then 
to  be  recalled  to  life.  They  cannot  be  symbols  of  living 
bodies ;  for  they  present  a  contrast  to  them,  instead  of  an 
analogy.  They  cannot  represent  any  other  order  of  dead 
bodies,  for  there  is  no  other  order  of  intelligent  beings  whose 
bodies  have  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  the  sea,  and  death. 
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or  the  realms  of  the  unburied,  and  are  to  be  raised  to  a  new 
life.  They  cannot  be  the  symbols  of  mere  spirits,  without 
bodies ;  for  they  present  to  them  no  analogy.  They  repre- 
sent the  dead  bodies  of  men,  therefore,  and  they  are  used 
as  symbols  of  their  own  order,  because  no  other  object  oould 
represent  them.  If  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  who  are  to 
be  recalled  to  life  at  the  last  resurrection,  was  to  be  fore- 
shown in  the  visions,  it  was  necessary,  from  the  want  of  any 
other  appropriate  symbol,  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should 
be  used  as  their  representative,  and  that  their  resurrection 
and  judgment  should  be  exhibited  in  a  spectacle  that  exactly 
corresponds  to  that  which  their  actual  resurrection  and 
judgment  are  to  form. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  risen  dead, 
as  the  two  witnesses,  the  saints  of  the  resurrection  (Hev.  zz. 
4-6),  and  the  unholy  of  the  last  resurrection  (Rev.  xx*  11-15X 
are  used  as  symbols  of  the  really  risen  dead  of  their  several 
classes.  There  are  no  beings  of  a  different  order  whom  they 
can  represent.  They  are  used  as  symbols  of  the  risen  dead 
of  their  own  classes,  because  no  other  agents  or  objects  could 
serve  as  their  representatives. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  men  also,  in  the 
natural  life,  are  employed  as  symbols  of  men  in  the  same 
conditions,  exerting  similar  acts,  or  suffering  similar  evils; 
because  those  conditions  and  acts  are  peculiar  to  men  in  the 
natural  life,  and  no  vision  could  exhibit  men  as  existing 
and  acting  in  those  conditions,  except  one  that  presented  in 
miniature  the  scene  itself.  Such  are  the  kings  and  the 
various  classes  that  make  up  their  armies  under  the  sixth 
seal,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Christ  coming  in  the  clouds  to 
take  vengeance,  "  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  rocks  of 
the  mountains,  and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks.  Fall 
on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  for  the  great  day 
of  his  wrath  is  come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?"  As 
no  other  beings  are  to  exist  in  such  a  condition,  meet  such 
a  spectacle,  be  terrified  by  such  an  impending  doom,  and 
utter  such  a  cry ;  so  there  are  no  others  that  could  serve  as 
their  symbol  to  represent  them  at  that  great  crisis.  In  order 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  event,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  appear  in  their  own  persons,  and  that  the  vision 
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should  be  itself  a  literal  picture  of  what  the  scene  foreshown 
is  to  be. 

In  like  manner,  under  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  while 
the  symbols — the  locusts  and  monster  horsemen — that  inflict 
the  woe,  are  of  a  different  order  from  the  agents — ^the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks — whom  they  represent,  those  on  whom  the 
woe  is  to  be  inflicted,  appear  in  their  own  persons,  as  men 
who  have  not  the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads,  and  who 
were  of  communities  that  worshipped  the  works  of  their 
own  hands ;  and  the  reason  was,  that  there  was  no  other 
symbol  that  could  represent  these  classes  so  as  to  indi- 
cate their  peculiar  character,  and  distinguish  them  from 
others  who  were  intermixed  with  them.  In  order  to  show 
the  peculiar  class  of  persons  who  were  to  suffer  the  woe,  and 
the  reason  of  its  infliction,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  presented  in  the  vision,  and  serve  as  representatives  of 
iheir  own  order  undergoing  the  avenging  judgments  of  those 
trumpets. 

So  likewise,  under  the  first,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the 
fifth  vials,  men  who  are  to  suffer  the  plagues  inflicted  under 
those  symbols,  are  exhibited  in  their  own  persons,  because 
no  other  representative  could  exhibit  them  in  their  peculiar 
relations  and  acts,  as  the  vassals  of  the  beast,  as  the 
slaughterers  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  and  as  blasphemers  of 
(Jod.  To  show  that  they  are  the  parties,  in  distinction 
from  others,  on  whom  those  plagues  were  to  fall,  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  appear  in  the  visions,  and  present 
in  their  persons  an  exact  likeness  of  the  men  on  whom  the 
evils  predicted  by  the  prophecy  are  to  fall.  And  so  in  all 
the  other  instances  in  which  men  appear  as  symbols  in  the 
visions.  They  are  used  to  symbolize  themselves,  because 
no  other  symbol  could  represent  them  in  the  peculiar  scenes, 
exerting  the  peculiar  acts,  and  suffering  the  extraordinary 
inflictions  that  are  foreshown  in  those  visions. 

And  finally,  Satan  is  used  as  the  representative  of  him- 
self and  his  own  order  of  angels  in  the  vision  of  his  binding 
and  imprisonment  (Rev.  xx.  1-S).  That  he  is  not  the  sym- 
bol of  men,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  is  distinguished  from 
men,  whom  he  is  no  longer  to  deceive ;  and  that  the  express 
object  of  his  binding  and  imprisonment  is  to  preclude  him 
from  access  to  the  nations  whom  he  aims  to  delude  and 
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seduce  to  revolt.  He  cannot  represent  the  unfallen  angels, 
as  instead  of  resembling,  he  presents  the  greatest  contrast  to 
them  in  character,  condition,  and  agency.  He  must,  there- 
fore, s3rmbolize  himself  and  his  own  legions ;  and  the  reason 
that  he  is  used  as  his  own  and  their  symbol  is,  that  no  symi 
bol  of  a  different  kind  could  represent  him  in  his  peculiar 
nature,  character,  and  agency,  and  show  that  he  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  such  a  binding  and  imprisonment.  • 

It  is  thus  apparent,  1.  That  there  are  only  two  relations  in 
which  the  symbols  are  used :  that  of  analogy,  in  which  they 
are  employed  to  represent  agents  or  objects  of  a  diflferent 
order  firom  themselves;  and  that  of  .^xact  likeness,  when 
they  are  used  as  representatives  of  agents  or  things  of  their 
own  kind.    They  present  an  exact  similitude  or  identity 
of  nature,  or  else,  though  of  a  different  species,  a  general 
correspondence  in  all  their  leading  features.    They  are  never 
employed  on  the  ground  of  a  resemblance  in  a  single  par- 
ticular.   2.  That  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  symbds 
are  clearly  distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  the  most 
ample  means  are  furnished  by  their  nature,  the  interpretations 
that  are  given  of  many  of  them,  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  used,  and  the  acts  that  are  ascribed  to  them,  of 
discerning  in  which  relation  they  are  used.     If  any  agents 
in  the  world  that  belong  to  a  different  sphere,  bear  a  con- 
spicuous analogy  to  them,  it  is  easy  to  discover  and  identify 
them.     If  no  such  analogous  agents  or  objects  exist,  which 
they  can  represent,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  used  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  orders  in  their  own  sphere.     3.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  first  great  law  of  symbols,  that  agents 
represent  agents,  acts  denote  acts,  and  effects  and  conditions 
stand  for  effects  and  conditions,  holds  universally  of  symbols 
to  whichever  class  they  belong.     4.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  the  next  great  law,  that  that  which  is  represented  is  of 
a  different  order  or  sphere  from  the  symbol,  holds  also  in 
all  instances  where  there  are  agents,  objects,  and  acts  of 
another  sphere,  to  which  the  symbols  present  the  general 
correspondence  which  analogy  requires.    5.  And  finally,  it 
is  clear  that  where  no  such  analogous  order  of  agents,  objects, 
acts,  and  events  exists,  the  symbols  are  used  on  the  grdund 
of  identity  of  nature,  and  because  no  symbols  but  themselves 
oo^d  serve  as  their  representatives,  and  form  a  clear  and 
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indubitable  delineation  of  the  actors  and  events  that  are  to 
be  foreshown.  And  these,  with  the  other  laws  which  we 
liave  heretofore  stated,  furnish  an  ample  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols,  and  make  it  practicable  and  easy  to 
work  out  a  just  interpretation  of  them.  There  is  not,  for 
example,  we  think,  one  among  the  symbols  of  which  we 
have  given  the  interpretation  in  this  article,  in  regard  to  the 
true  meaning  of  which  any  room  for  rational  doubt  exists. 
There  are  very  few,  we  believe,  of  much  significance  in 
Daniel  or  John,  the  true  import  of  which  may  not  be  reached 
with  equal  certainty.  The  only  question  of  moment  that 
is  in  any  measure  open  to  debate  in  respect  to  the  leading 
symbols  of  those  prophets,  relates,  not  to  their  interpreta- 
tion— that  is,  to  the  classes  of  agents,  acts,  or  events,  which 
they  foreshow — but  solely  to  their  application,  or  the  identi- 
fication of  the  periods  and  individuals  in  which  they  have 
liad  their  accomplishment ;  and  in  respect  to  the  main  sym- 
bols, no  room  exists  for  any  reasonable  doubt  in  regard  to 
them.  The  great  actors  and  events  foreshown  by  the 
visions,  are  graven  on  the  page  of  history  in  the  clearest 
outline  and  the  most  vivid  coloring,  and  can  no  more  be 
mistaken  by  a  careful  observer,  than  the  great  personages 
of  our  own  nation  could,  in  a  graphic  delineation  of  their 
public  acts,  though  no  mention  was  made  of  their  names. 
As  the  interpreter  of  such  a  delineation  would  simply  need 
to  read  the  ordinary  annals  and  histories  of  our  public  men, 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  have 
performed  the  most  important  part  in  our  national  existence ; 
so  the  student  of  these  prophecies,  after  interpreting  the 
symbols,  and  ascertaining  what  the  classes  are  of  the  agents, 
acts,  and  events,  which  they  foreshow,  has  only  to  turn  to 
the  history  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  to 
detect  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  the  identical  nations,  leading 
personages,  acts,  and  events,  in  which  they  have  had  their 
accomplishment.  To  doubt  whether,  in  the  main,  they  are 
the  counterpart  of  the  symbols,  is  as  unreasonable,  as  it 
were  to  doubt  whether  the  shadows  that  are  cast  by  the 
trees,  the  edifices,  the  moving  beings  of  a  landscape,  are 
really  the  counterpart,  in  their  sphere,  of  the  objects  by  which 
they  are  projected. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  point  out  some  of  the  important 
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results  to  which  these  laws  lead  in  correcting  the  erroneous 
constructions  that  have  heretofore  been  generally  put,  and  still 
are  by  some  expositors,  on  a  large  share  of  the  symbols.  It 
will  be  found  that  their  errors  generally  spring  from  their 
disregarding  the  necessity  of  an  exact  coincidence,  or  a 
general  correspondence  of  the  spheres  to  which  the  symbols^ 
and  that  which  they  represent,  belong ;  and  assumption  that 
a  resemblance  of  any  kind,  in  some  single  particular,  is  the 
ground  of  symbolization,  and  that  in  looking,  therefore,  for 
the  counterpart  of  a  symbol,  all  that  they  have  thought  requi- 
site in  order  to  a  satisfactory  solution,  was,  to  find  something 
that  presented  a  resemblance,  or  seeming  resemblance, 
though  it  were  but  in  a  single  particular.  It  is  to  set  forth 
and  exemplify  this  fact,  the  xjlear  comprehension  of  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  see  where  the  reason  lies  of  the 
great  diversity  of  constructions  which  commentators  have 
put  on  the  symbols,  and  the  endless  extravagances  and  self- 
contradictions  into  which  they  run,  that  we  have  presented 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  different  classes  of  the  sym- 
bols, and  the  principles  on  whichj  they  are  employed.  Had 
expositors  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  general  cor- 
relation that  must  subsist  between  a  symbol  and  that  which 
it  symbolizes,  and  considered  the  wide  difference  of  that 
correspondence  from  a  likeness,  and  perhaps  of  a  very  vague 
nature,  in  a  single  particular,  such  as  of  appearance,  relation, 
motion,  rest,  or  some  other  point  that  does  not  touch  its 
peculiar  nature  and  office,  they  would  never  have  run  into 
the  blunders  that  now  make  a  considerable  part  of  their  con- 
structions. 

That  a  mere  resemblance  in  a  single  respect,  no  matter 
what  its  nature  or  extent  may  be,  is  no  adequate  ground  for 
the  use  of  one  of  the  objects  which  presents  that  partial 
likeness,  as  a  symbol  of  the  other,  we  have  already  shown ; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  at  a  glance  to  all ;  1.  Because  such 
single  points  of  similitude  subsist  between  objects  that,  in  all 
their  main  peculiarities,  present  the  boldest  dissimilitudes 
%  and  contrasts  to  each  other.  Satan,  for  example,  resembles 
God  in  the  &ct  that  he  is  an  intelligence,  while  he  differs 
from  him  infinitely  in  nature,  mode  of  subsistence,  station, 
rights,  character,  agency,  and  every  other  essential  feature 
of  his  being  and  destiny.    Is  he,  then,  notwithstanding  this 
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general  contrariety,  a  proper  symbol  of  God,  because  of  his 
simply  being,  like  him,  an  intelligent  agent  ?  Can  any  one 
fidl  to  see  and  feel  that  to  use  that  malignant  creature, — the 
great  enemy  and  rival  of  Jehovah,  the  traducer  of  his  cha- 
racter and  government,  the  conspirator  against  his  throne, 
and  the  seducer  of  his  subjects,  who  is  at  length  to  be 
defeated  in  all  his  great  schemes  of  agency,  and  precipitated 
into  the  abyss  of  perdition^  to  spend  his  eternal  years  in 
shame  and  anguish  amid  the  miserable  crowds  whom  he  has 
betrayed  to  ruiu, — as  a  symbol  of  the  infinite  Being  whom 
he  hates  and  opposes,  were  a  re volting.  solecism,  contradic- 
tory to  our  natural  sense  of  propriety,  immeasurably  inju- 
rious to  God,  and  deceptive  to  men?  Not  to  reject  it  as 
an  unpardonable  enormity,  a  monstrous  outrage,  would 
universally  be  felt  to  indicate  a  fatal  want  both  of  intelli- 
gence and  moral  seinsibility.  And  why?  Because  it  is 
seen  and  felt,  instinctively,  that  in  order  that  one  being 
may  be  a  proper  representative  of  another,  there  must  be  a 
general  correspondence  of  nature,  station,  office,  relation, 
character,  and  agency.  The  one  must  be,  in  the  sphere 
which  he  fills,  the  counterpart  of  what  the  other  is  in  the 
sphere  which  he  occupies ;  so  that  all  the  great  features  of 
the  one  have  answering  features  in  the  other.  A  resem- 
blance in  a  single  point  is  no  adequate  ground  for  a  sym- 
bolic representation. 

In  like  manner,  a  human  body  recently  dead,  has  a  resem- 
blance in  form  and  structure  to  living  human  beings ;  while 
in  all  other  respects  it  presents  to  them  the  utmost  contrast. 
It  is  without  perceptive  powers,  incapable  of  motion, 
incompetent  to  any  of  the  functions  that  are  proper  to  living 
beings,  insusceptible  of  pleasure  or  pain — insensible ;  and 
in  place  of  being  animated  with  a  principle  of  life,  is  in 
the  process  of  dissolution.  Can  it  then,  notwithstandiog  its 
difference  in  all  these  essential  particulars,  be  a  proper 
symbol  of  living  human  beings?  Every  one  sees  that  it 
cannot.  And  why?  Because  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  them 
in  their  most  characteristic  features.  It  is  no  representative 
of  them  as  living  beings,  as  having  perceptive  powers,  as 
subjects  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  exercising  perpetually  all 
the  functions  of  life,  as  moving,  feeling,  purposing,  acting, 
enjoying,  fearing,  suffering,  hoping,  obeying  or  transgressing 
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God's  law  ;  adoring  or  dishonoring  him,  performing  duties 
or  perpetrating  crimes  towards  fellow  creatures  as  members 
of  the  family,  the  state,  the  church.  It  is  no  more  a  symbol 
of  living  human  beings  in  any  of  these  great  essentials  of 
their  nature  and  sphere,  than  it  would  be  if  it  bore  to  them 
no  likeness  even  in  its  form  and  structure.  Its  resemblance 
in  that  particular  is  no  basis  for  its  being  used  as  a  symbol 
of  them  as  living  and  active  agents. 

2.  But  a  resemblance  in  a  single  particular  is  no  adequate 
ground  for  symbolization,  because  every  object  bears  a 
resemblance  in  some  relation  to  a  great  number  of  others  of 
the  most  widely  differing  nature,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  determine  which  the  particular  one  was  which  the  symbol 
was  employed  to  represent.  There  are  literally  millions  of 
objects,  for  example,  which  an  animal — a  lion  for  instance — 
resembles  in  some  relation  or  another.  Thus,  if  life  is  the  point 
of  similitude,  it  resembles  in  that  respect  all  other  organized 
beings  that  have  life  in  the  world. — men,  beasts,  fowl,  insects, 
fish  of  every  name  and  nature.  But  could  any  one  tell,  with 
no  other  clue,  which  of  the  countless  myriads,  or  which  of 
the  orders  the  lion  was  employed  to  represent?  There 
plainly  would  be  no  means  of  proving,  or  making  it  probable 
that  it  denoted  any  one  order,  group,  or  individual,  any 
more  than  any  other.  K  the  power  of  self-motion  is  the 
point  of  similitude,  the  use  of  food,  the  susceptibility  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  it  resembles  all  other  living  creatures  also  in  each 
of  these  respects,  and  there  can  no  more  be  a  ground  in  that 
resemblance  for  its  being  used  as  the  symbol  of  any  one  class 
or  group  of  them  than  any  other.  If  its  having  feet  is  the 
point  of  resemblance,  then  it  has  its  counterpart  in  any  one 
class  of  creatures  that  have  feet,  as  much  as  in  any  other ; 
and  may  symbolize  men,  birds,  or  insects,  as  probably  as  any 
other  class.  If  color  is  the  point  of  resemblance,  then  it  may 
have  its  counterpart  in  any  vegetable  or  inorganized  object 
that  resembles  it  in  hue,  as  naturally  and  as  probably  as  in 
any  class  of  the  animal  world,  or  the  world  of  men.  Myriads 
of  objects  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  myriads  on  the  sur&oe, 
myriads  in  the  vegetable  world  in  autumn,  myriads  of  the 
tints  of  the  feathered  tribes,  some  even  of  fish,  and  innu- 
merable reflections  from  the  clouds,  resemble  the  color  of  the 
lion.    If  that  mere  color  is  the  point  of  resemblance,  who 
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coald  tell  which  of  this  innumerable  host  was  the  particular 
one,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others,  which  he  was  employed 
to  represent  ?  Can  anything  be  more  certain  than  that  such 
a  symbolization  would  be  no  symbolization  whatever ;  that 
there  would  be  no  means  by  which  it  could  be  determined 
that  any  one  thing  was  the  one  represented,  any  more  than 
any  one  of  millions  of  others  ? 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  then,  than  that  the  ground  on 
which  symbols  are  used  must  be  that  of  a  general  correspond- 
ence of  that  which  they  represent,  with  that  which  is  repre- 
sented ;  not  a  mere  resemblance  in  a  single  particular.  The 
symbol  must  be  in  its  own  sphere,  in  all  its  great  features, 
what  that  which  it  symbolizes  is  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere ; 
agents  answering  to  agents,  characteristics  to  characteristics, 
acts  to  acts,  effects  to  effects,  conditions  to  conditions ;  and 
nothing  consequently  can  be  clearer,  than  that  expositors 
who  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  symbols  are  used  on  the 
groond  of  a  mere  resemblance  in  a  single  particular  like  that 
on  which  comparisons  and  metaphors  are  oflen  founded,  will 
run  into  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  errors. 

"We  shall  now  proceed  to  exemplify  this  by  showing,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  by  this  misconception  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  symbolization,  that  they  have  given  a  class  of  inter- 
pretations that  violate  the  first  great  law  of  symbols,  that 
agents  represent  agents.  Thus  Mr.  Stuart  interprets  the 
living  creatures,  as  symbols  of  God's  attributes.  He  says, 
"These  5*«  are  themselves  symbolic  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Godhead ;"  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  this  construction  is, 
that,  "  they  serve  God  with  great  power,''  '*  quickness  of  intel- 
ligence," and  "  rapidity  ;"  and  that  the  "ultimate  meaning" 
of  the  symbol  is,  "  God  is  everywhere  present,  and  executes 
his  purposes  by  an  agency  powerful,  wise,  unremitted,  and 
spe^y."  He  thus  makes  a  supposed  resemblance  of  their 
mode  of  agency  to  God's,  "  the  ground  of  his  assumption  that 
they  are  symbols  of  his  attributes."  Mr,  Barnes  also  pre- 
sents much  the  same  view  of  them :  "  They  are  symbolical 
beings,  designed  to  furnish  some  representation  of  the  govern- - 
ment  of  God;  to  illustrate,  as  it  were,  that  on  which  the 
divine  government  rests^  or  which  constitutes  its  support — 
to  wit,  powerj  intelligence^  vigilance,  energyJ^  "The  idea^ 
therefore,  which  should  be  conveyed  to  our  minds  is,  that 
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the  government  of  God  is  energetic,  firm,  intelligent,  and 
that  in  the  execution  of  its  purposes  it  is  rapid."  A  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  manner  of  their  acting  is  thus  the 
ground  also  alleged  bj  him  of  his  holding  that  thej  are 
STmbols  of  the  attributes  or  characteristics  displayed  in  God's 
government  of  the  world. 

But  this  is  in  violation  of  the  great  law  of  symbolization 
that  agents  represent  agents.    It  is  a  solecism  to  suppose 
that  the  living  creatures  can  symbolize  the  attributes  of  God. 
It  implies  that  his  attributes  are  distinct  from  himself    If 
the  living  creatures  are  symbols  of  the  attributes  of  God,  how 
is  it  that  they  employed  themselves  in  ascribing  to  him  holi- 
ness, omnipotence,  self-existence,  and  eternity,  which  are 
among  his  chief  natural  and  moral  attributes  7    It  were  to 
exhibit  his  attributes  as  offering  homage  to  himself!     Can  a 
greater  incongruity,  can  a  more  solecistical  act  be  ascribed  to 
Gt>d?    In  like  manner,  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Barnes,  that  the 
living  creatures  are  representatives  of  the  characteristics  of 
God's  government  of  the  world,  i  e.  of  the  attributes  which 
he  displays  in  his  providential  administration,  is  to  exhibit 
his  attributes  not  only  as  offering  worship  to  himself  but  as 
representing  themselves  as  having  been  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.    But  the  supposition  that  they  are  sym- 
bols of  God's  attributes  is  absurd  in  every  respect.    They 
can  no  more  be  taken  as  symbols  of  a  part  of  God,  than  other 
symbols  can  be  held  to  be  representatives  of  only  parts  of 
the  beings  or  objects  which  they  represent    Are  they  not  as 
distinct  from  God,  and  as  absolutely  creatures  as  the  elders, 
the  angels,  men,  or  any  of  the  other  agents  of  the  visions 
are  ?    But  could  the  prophecy  be  involved  in  greater  confu- 
sion than  to  assume  that  these  various  creatures  are  symbols 
only  of  certain  parts,  organs,  or  powers  of  the  agents  whom 
they  symbolized  ?    Those  writers  have  thus  fallen  into  the 
grossest  violation  of  the  laws  of  symbolization  in  construing 
the  living  creatures  as  representatives  of  the  attributes  of 
God-    and  alike  misrepresented  God  and  the  four-faoed 
beings  who  stood  near  his  throne,  and  who  expressly  pro- 
claimed themselves  his  creatures,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  gave  glory  and  honor  to  him  as  their  creator. 
How  was  it  then  that  these  interpreters  ran  into  these  sole- 
cisms?   Manifestly  because  they  imagmed  that  a  rosem- 
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blanoe  in  a  single  particular  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  use 
of  an  agent  or  object  as  a  symbol  of  that  which  it  resembles; 
and  that  where  such  a  resemblance  exists,  it  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  assumption  that  the  representative  in  the  vision  is  the 
symbol  of  that  which  it  resembles  in  that  manner,  that  it 
presents  a  total  contrast  to  it  in  every  other  respect.  Other- 
wise, they  could  not  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
living  creatures  are  symbols  of  God's  attributes.  The  reason, 
accordingly,  they  ofiTer  for  their  construction  is  the  likeness^ 
or  supposed  likeness  of  the  acting  of  the  living  creatures  in 
intelligence,  quickness,  and  energy,  to  God's  agency  in 
governing  the  world.  And  on  this  ground  they  run  into 
the  shocking  error  of  construing  the  vision  as  exhibiting 
Ood's  attributes  as  distinct  from  himself  as  offering  him 
worship,  as  celebrating  the  redemption  of  themselves  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  as  proclaiming  that  the  Lamb  had 
made  them  unto  God  kings  and  priests  who  are  to  reign  on 
the  earth  I 

They  are  wholly  mistaken,  indeed,  in  imagining  that  there 
is  any  such  resemblance,  as  they  represent,  in  the  agency  of 
the  living  creatures  in  the  vision,  to  the  agency  of  God, 
The  acts  of  the  living  creatures  were  corporeal  acts,  or 
exerted  through  their  organs  of  speech  and  their  limbs.  God's 
acts  are  incorporeal,  or  acts  of  a  purely  intelligent  nature. 
Their  acts  were  finite,  and  suited  to  the  limitations  of  their 
nature.  His  are  infinite,  or  acts  appropriate  to  his  nature. 
Besides,  the  living  creatures  did  not  exert  any  acts  in  the 
vision,  except  uttering  ascriptions  of  holiness,  omnipotence, 
self-existence,  and  omnipresence  to  God,  falling  down  before 
the  Lamb,  and  ascribing  to  him  worthiness  to  take  the  book 
and  open  its  seals,  because  he  had  redeemed  them  by  his 
blood,  and  made  them  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  to  reign 
with  him  on  the  earth.  But  those  acts  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  elders  who  uttered  the  same  ascriptions, 
and  fell  down  also  and  worshipped  God  and  the  Lamb. 
Their  ascriptions  are  essentially  the  same,  also,  with  the 
exception  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  as  those 
of  the  angels  around  the  throne,  who  united  with  the  living 
creatures  and  elders  in  ascribing  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
honor  to  the  Lamb ;  and  as  those  also  of  every  creature  which 
was  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  die  earth,  and  all 
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that  are  in  them,  who  also  ascribed  blessing,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  power,  unto  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  to 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  The  acts  of  the  living  crea- 
tures, therefore,  were  not  peculiar  to  them,  and  no  more 
presented  a  resemblance  to  God's  agency  in  controlling  the 
world,  than  the  acts  of  the  other  orders  of  creatures  in  the 
different  realms  of  the  universe,  who  took  a  part  in  the 
worship. 

But  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Barnes  suppose  that  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty  rested  on  the  living  creatures,  and  was 
supported  by  them  ;  and  that  their  acts,  therefore,  were 
symbolical  of  the  acts  by  which  God  exercises  and  sustains 
his  administration.  Thus,  Mr.  Stuart  speaks  of  them  as  ''the 
living  bearers  of  the  Almighty's  throne ;"  and  Mr.  Barnes 
"  as  the  supports  of  the  throne  of  God,  or  as  that  on  which 
it  rests"  But  they  are  wholly  mistaken.  How  could  the 
living  creatures  fall  down  and  worship  the  Lamb,  if  the 
throne  rested  on  them  as  a  support?  Their  prostration 
would  have  involved  the  prostration  of  the  throne  and  him 
who  sat  on  it,  and  implied  that  the  Father,  like  the  living 
creatures,  was  inferior  to  the  Lamb,  and  in  subordination  to 
him.  Their  whole  fancy  that  the  living  creatures  presented 
any  peculiar  resemblance,  in  tlieir  actions,  to  the  acts  of 
God's  government,  or  the  attributes  he  exercises  in  them,  is 
thus  wholly  mistaken.  They  offer  no  greater  likeness  to  them 
than  the  acts  of  the  elders,  the  angels,  or  even  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  and  other  spheres.  Had  those  writers 
been  aware  of  the  principle  on  which  symbols  are  employed, 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  finding  in  that  which  is  symbolized, 
a  counterpart  in  all  its  great  features  to  the  symbol  by 
which  it  is  represented,  they  would  not  have  fallen  into 
these  gross  errors. 

The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  Unveiled  interprets  the 
living  creatures  as  symbols  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth; 
the  lion  being,  he  says,  the  symbol  of  Africa,  the  ox  of 
Asia,  the. beast  with  man's  face  of  Europe,  and  the  eagle  of 
America.  But  that  is  in  the  grossest  contradiction  to 
analogy.  Those  living  beings  have  not  the  slightest  adapta- 
tion to  represent  the  mere  unconscious  continents,  or  great 
divisions  of  the  world.  What  can  be  signified  by  the  living 
creatures  uttering  homage  to  God,  ialliug  down  to  worship 
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him,  and  representing  themselves  as  having  been  redeemed 
bj  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  made  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  to  reign  on  the  earth,  if  they  are  mere  symbols  of  the 
four  qaarters  of  the  globe  ?  Can  a  greater  solecism  be  con- 
oeived?  Was  it  for  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  material 
globe^  that  Christ  shed  his  blood  and  made  expiation,  in 
oontradistinction  from  men  who  inhabit  them  7  Is  it  they 
that  are  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  are  to  reign 
on  the  earth,  instead  of  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  who,  it 
is  elsewhere  shown,  are  to  be  constituted  kings  and  priests  of 
6od  and  of  Christ,  and  are  to  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years?  Such  are  the  contradictions  and  monstrosities  into 
which  they  run  who  disregard  the  law  that  agents  symbolize 
agents,  and  acts  represent  acts.  The  living  creatures  can  no 
more  be  supposed  to  symbolize  portions  of  the  material 
world,  than  the  elders,  the  innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  and 
all  other  orders  that  appeared  in  the  visions.  Into  what  an 
infinite  jumble  of  incongruities  would  the  visions  be  con- 
verted, were  such  a  principle  of  construction  legitimate? 
The  whole  revelation  would  be  turned  into  almost  a  mere 
representation  of  events  that  were  to  befall  the  material 
globe  I  Its  inhabitants  would  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
phecy altogether  I 

What,  now,  is  the  reason  that  the  writer  ran  into 
this  senseless  extravagance?  Simply,  that  he  supposes 
that  the  ground  of  symbolization,  instead  of  a  general 
analogy,  is  a  mere  resemblance  in  a  single  particular. 
Thus  he  gives  as  '*  the  reason "  of  his  "  opinion,"  that 
"a  new  religion  is  introduced  into  the  world— a  system  of 
moral  government  which  is  to  extend  its  influence  over  the 
whole  world,  and  to  embrace  all  governments,  kingdoms,  and 
dominions  of  men."  He  founds  his  construction,  therefore, 
on  the  mere  likeness  of  the  four  living  creatures  in  number 
to  the  four  quarters,  or  great  divisions  of  the  globe  I  a  coin- 
cidenoe  that  does  not  involve  any  likeness  of  nature,  station, 
office,  relations,  agency,  or  any  other  characteristic!  And 
on  this  slender  ground,  he  involves  himself  in  these  revolt- 
ing contradictions  and  impossibilities.  Had  he  been  aware, 
that  no  such  fiiint  coincidence,  no  single  resemblance  of  any 
kind  can  serve  as  the  ground  of  symbolization — that  there 
must  be  a  general  correspondence  between  the  symbol  and 
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that  which  it  represents,  he  would  not  have  run  into  these 
repulsive  extravagances. 

Another  conspicuous  example  of  this  species  of  error,  is 
Dr.  Keith's  interpretation  of  the  symbols  of  the  first  four 
seals,  as  symbols  of  four  different  religions.  He  holds  that 
the  horse  is  a  symbol  of  a  religion,  and  that  the  species  of 
religion  which  it  represents  is  indicated  by  its  color.  On 
that  ground,  he  alleges,  that  the  white  horse  represents  Chris- 
tianity,  the  black  Mahometanism,  the  red  Popery,  and  the 
pale  Infidelity.  This  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  law 
that  agents  symbolize  agents,  and  is,  in  every  relation,  in 
the  utmost  degree  arbitrary,  incongruous,  and  adapted,  if 
admitted,  to  involve  the  prophecy  in  inextricable  confusion 
and  contradiction.  In  the  first  place,  the  horseman,  not  the 
horse,  is  the  leading  symbol  of  each  of  those  seals.  The 
horse  is  the  mere  auxiliary  or  instrument  of  the  rider. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  historian  of  the  great  battlee 
of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  others,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  who  should  assume  that  their  horses  were  the 
most  important  agents  of  their  contests,  gave  them  their 
character,  and  determined  their  issue?  It  would  be  no 
greater  absurdity  than  that  into  which  Dr.  Keith  mns,  in 
representing  the  horses  as  the  leading  symbols  of  those  seals. 
In  the  next  place,  a  horse  has  no  adaptation  to  symbolize  a 
religion.  What  analogy  is  there  between  that  animal  and 
Christianity  ?  Can  any  two  things  be  more  absolutely  un- 
like? If,  moreover,  a  horse  is  like  Christianity,  can  it  also^ 
in  an  equal  degree,  be  like  Mahometanism  ?  And  if  like  eadi 
or  either  of  those  wholly  dissimilar  religions,  can  it  also,  and 
in  an  equal  measure,  be  like  Popery  ?  And  if  like  each  of 
those  incompatible  religions,  can  it,  at  the  same  time,  be 
equally  like  infidelity,  which  is  the  direct  antagonist  and 
denier  of  all  three  of  them  ?  In  the  third  place,  if  the  horses 
of  the  seals  are  representatives  of  those  four  religions,  as 
Dr.  Keith  is  pleased  to  call  them— infidelity  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  rejection  and  denial  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  not  a  positive  religion  of  a  difierent  nature — of  what 
religions  are  the  red,  speckled  and  white  horses  of  Zecbariah 
]*,  seen  among  the  myrtle  trees ;  and  those  of  the  chariots 
(Zech.  vi.),  black,  white,  grizzled,  and  bay,  that  came  oat 
from  between  two  mountains,  and  traversed  the  varionB 
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quarters  of  the  earth  ?  Of  what  religions,  moreover,  are  the 
two  myriads  of  myriads  of  horses  of  the  sixth  trumpet 
representatives?  And  finally,  of  what  religion  are  the 
horses  of  the  armies  of  heaven,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
armies  of  the  beast  on  the  other,  at  the  great  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon ?  For  it  seems,  from  the  summons  of  the  birds  to 
sup  on  the  flesh  of  horses,  as  well  as  of  them  that  sit  on 
them,  that  there  were  many  horses  in  the  vision  of  the 
beast's  army  at  that  battle.  In  what  an  abyss  of  difficulties 
does  Dr.  Keith  involve  himself  and  the  prophecy,  by  his 
oonstmction  ? 

How  was  it,  now,  that  he  was  led  into  these  astounding 
erroFB  7  Simply,  by  his  disregarding  analogy,  and  assum- 
ing that  a  resemblance,  or  an  imagined  resemblance  in  a 
single  particular,  is  the  ground  of  symbolization ;  and  that 
when  such  a  resemblance  is  seen,  or  supposed  to  be  seen,  it 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  the  ground  on  which  the  sym- 
bol is  used  I  For  the  reason  that  he  gives  for  his  construc- 
tion IS)  that  white,  the  color  of  the  horse  of  the  first  seal,  is 
often  used  in  the  Scriptures  by  a  metaphor,  to  denote  the 
moral  purity  of  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  as 
Christianity  is  spotlessly  pure,  he  assumes  that  the  white 
horse  is  its  symbol ;  and  then,  on  that  ground,  assumes  that 
the  other  horses  are  also  symbols  of  different  religions ;  and 
infers  from  the  colors  of  the  horses,  that  they  symbolize 
Mahometanism,  Popery,  and  Infidelity.  He  thus  founds 
his  whole  construction  on  the  single  resemblance,  or  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  colors  of  the  horses,  to  the  reli- 
gions of  which  he  asserts  they  are  the  symbols.  Had  he 
been  aware  that  no  such  slight  similitude  or  fancied  simili- 
tude can  be  the  basis  of  symbolization ;  that  there  must  be  a 
general  correspondence  in  station,  relation,  and  agency,  be- 
tween the  representative  and  that  which  it  represents;  and 
that  agents  must  represent  agents,  acts  acts,  and  effects 
effects;  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  an  error  so  discredit- 
able to  his  intelligence,  and  involving  so  gross  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  prophecy. 

The  construction  placed  by  Daubuz,  Frere,  Irving,  and 
other  writers  on  the  witnesses',  is  another  instance  of  this 
false  interpretation.  There  is  scarce  a  vision  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, a  true  understanding  of  which  is  more  essential  at 
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the  present  time,  to  a  just  judgment  of  the  great  system  of 
events  that  is  revealed  in  the  prophecy.  If  the  witnesses 
are  representatives  of  persons  of  their  own  order,  and  their 
slaughter  and  resurrection  symbolize  on  the  principle  of 
exact  likeness,  instead  of  analogy,  the  real  slaughter  and 
resurrection  of  faithful  witnesses  of  Jesus ;  then  the  vision 
foreshows  a  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  the  faithful  wit- 
nesses that  is  yet  future — an  event  of  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  the  church  should  be  apprised ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  these  symbols  are  not  used  on  that  principle,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  they  do  indicate ;  as  there  are  no  analo- 
gous persons  whom  they  can  represent,  nor  any  analogous 
events  which  their  slaughter  and  resurrection  can  symbolize. 
To  err,  therefore,  in  the  construction  of  them,  is  to  err  in 
respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  visions,  and  to  involve 
the  whole  prophecy  in  inextricable  difficulty.  Yet  those 
writers  interpret  the  witnesses  as  symbols,  not  of  living  in- 
telligent agents,  and  therefore  men,  but  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  represent  the  martyrdom  of  the  wit- 
nesses, as  denoting  the  suppression  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  resurrection,  as  symbolizing  their  restoration  to  nse 
and  authority. 

But  this  is  against  the  great  law  of  analogy,  that  agents 
answer  to  agents,  acts  to  acts,  and  conditions  to  conditions. 
A  living,  conscious,  active  witness  who  proclaims  the  truth  on 
the  subjects  of  which  his  office  as  teacher  calls  him  to  speak, 
bears  no  analogy  to  an  unconscious,  voiceless  book.  Nor 
does  the  martyrdom  of  such  a  witness  bear  any  analogy  to 
the  discountenance  and  suppression,  by  a  civil  power,  of  such 
a  volume.  A  book  cannot  of  itself  utter  a  testimony.  It 
must  be  read  by  a  living  person  in  order  that  the  truths 
which  it  contains  may  be  known  even  to  him ;  and  it  must 
be  read  aloud,  and  its  contents  proclaimed  by*  the  reader  n 
a  witness,  in  order  that  they  may  be  known  to  any  besides 
him  who  reads  it.  The  public  denunciation  or  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  such  a  book,  therefore,  does  not  bear  any  ana- 
logy to  the  slaughter  of  living  witnesses.  Such  an  act  does 
not  affijct  the  book  itself,  which  has  no  power  of  sponta- 
neously uttering  its  contents.  It  exerts  its  power  solely  on 
the  living  beings  who  must  read  it  in  order  to  learn  and 
proclaim  its  contents ;  and  its  effect,  as  far  as  it  produces  any, 
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is  simply  to  withhold  them  from  perusing  its  teachings  and 
proclaiming  them  to  others.  Their  construction,  therefore, 
is  in  the  grossest  contravention  of  analogy.  There  is  a 
strong  likeness  between  a  living  original  utterer  of  a  testi- 
mony, and  a  living  reader  of  that  testimony  recorded  in  a 
volume,  to  an  audience ;  but  there  is  no  likeness  between 
the  living  utterer  of  the  testimony  and  the  testimony  itself 
which  he  utters,  and  which  is  inscribed  in  a  book.  To  sup- 
pose them  to  be  counterparts  of  each  other,  is  to  confound 
the  agent  with  the  act  he  exerts,  and  the  cause  with  the 
effect  produced  by  it. 

Moreover,  if  the  principle  of  their  construction  were 
allowed,  so  far  from  confirming  their  interpretation,  it  would 
involve  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  in  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty. For  if  the  witnesses  are  symbols  of  books,  who  can 
demonstrate  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  books 
which  they  represent  ?  Or  if  they  are  counterparts  of  the 
symbol,  who  can  show  that  a  thousand  other  volumes  are 
not  also  included  in  the  representation ;  creeds,  confessions 
of  faith,  acts  of  councils,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  of  the 
reformers,  and  of  a  crowd  of  later  writers?  Would  not 
every  volume  which  contained  quotations  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  that  taught  the  facts  in  any  measure, 
and  truths  of  those  inspired  writings,  be  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  included  in  the  symbolization  ?  The  effect  of 
such  a  symbolization  would  accordingly  be  to  raise  all  such 
works  to  a  level  in  authority  and  sanctitude  with  the  word 
of  God  itself  1  or  rather  a  depression  of  the  word  of  God  to  a 
level  in  truth  and  authority  with  the  writings  of  uninspired 
and  erring  men  !  That  would  indeed  be  something  like  a 
deprivation  of  the  word  of  God  of  its  authority,  if  not  a 
slaughter  of  it. 

Why  now  is  it  that  these  writers  put  upon  the  symbol 
this  preposterous  construction?  Simply,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  because  they  imagined  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  a  living  witness  who  utters  a  testimony,  and 
the  testimony  which  he  utters;  whereas,  though  they  are 
intimately  connected  as  a  cause  is  with  its  effect,  there  is  no 
similarity  between  them  whatever.  The  witness  is  a  living 
intelligence,  who  addresses  living  fellow-intelligences;  the 
things  testified  by  him  arc  facts,  truths,  warnings,  commu- 
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nicated  to  him  by  God,  through  his  word,  that  are  them- 
selves without  consciousness,  and  without  active  power. 
The  things  testified  no  more  resemble  the  testifier,  than  a 
will  resembles  him  who  makes  it,  a  letter  resembles  its 
writer,  or  any  other  effect  resembles  its  cause.  If^  instead  of 
such  a  resemblance  of  nature,  they  proceeded  on  the  fancy  that 
there  is  a  similitude  in  the  office  which  a  testifier  and  that 
which  he  testifies  fills,  they  were  in  an  equal  error.  A 
living  witness,  who  delivers  a  testimony  by  his  voice,  is  a 
conscious  voluntary  agent,  in  communicating  the  facts  and 
the  truths  of  his  testimony.  A  book  is  not  a  conscious  volun- 
tary agent  in  communicating  its  contents  to  readers  or  hear- 
ers. Its  relation  to  them  is  wholly  passive.  It  is  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  reader  that  he  becomes  possessed  of  its 
contents,  and  that  others  who  hear  them  read  become  pes* 
sessed  of  them.  It  is  thus  on  the  assumption  that  such  a 
shadowy  and  imaginary  resemblance  may  be  the  ground  of 
symbolization,  that  they  founded  their  absurd  construction* 
Had  they  realized  that,  as  the  witnesses  are  living  voluntary 
agentS;  their  counterpart  must  also  be  living  agents;  and 
that  as  their  death  and  resurrection  were  real,  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  those  whom  they  represent  must  also  be  real^ 
because  there  is  no  analogous  death  and  resurrection  which 
the  witnesses  of  Jesus  can  be  supposed  to  undergo ;  and 
thence  that  the  witnesses  must  be  human  beings,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  other  order  of  bodied  intelligences  who  can  be  put 
to  death  and  raised  lo  immortal  life  and  glory ;  -they  would 
]|)ave  been  withheld  from  so  gross  and  reasonless  a  misre- 
presentation of  the  prophecy. 

A  still  more  surprising  example  of  the  perversion  and 
degradation  of  the  symbols  by  this  method  of  construction, 
is  Dr.  Keith's  interpretation  of  the  angel  from  the  sun-risings 
having  the  seal  of  the  living  God  to  seal  his  servants  on 
their  foreheads,  as  the  representative  of  the  Asiatic  cholera 
of  1832 !  We  know  not  that  he  could  have  made  a  more 
senseless  and  discreditable  blunder.  There  not  only  is  no 
analogy  between  them,  but  Dr.  Keith's  construction  implies 
that  all  the  victims  of  that  pestilence  throughout  Asia, 
Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  were  the  servants  of  God; 
and  that  their  dying  of  that  disease  made  it  publicly  and 
conspicuously  certain   that  they   were.    Into  what  lower 
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depth  can  blundering  ignorance  or  fanatical  folly  descend? 
What  now  was  the  ground  on  which  he  inflicted  so  shameful 
an  outrage  on  one  of  the  most  majestic  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse,  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  agent  and  the 
b^uty  and  graciousness  of  his  office?  The  first  reason  he 
gives  is,. that  angels  were  sometimes  the  ministers  under  the 
old  dispensation  of  judgment ;  which  is  no  proof  that  this, 
as  a  symbol,  was  such  a  minister.  It  is  but  a  possibility  at 
most.  But  his  main  reason  is,  that  the  angel  ascended  from 
the  sun-rising,  and  advanced  towards  the  west;  like  the 
diolera  which  originated  in  Hindustan  and  spread  to  the 
west  I  And  on  that  slight  similitude,  which  is  equally  pre- 
dicable  of  a  crowd  of  other  things — the  drift  of  the  wind, 
the  wafture  of  douds,  the  rush  of  tides,  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  flash  of  light  in  the  morning,  and  the  advance  of  dark- 
ness  at  evening — he  builds  a  construction  which  assumes 
that  the  office  of  the  cholera  was  to  distinguish  the  servants 
of  Gt>d  from  all  others  by  a  conspicuous  mark ;  and  implies, 
therefore,  not  only  that  all  who  perished  by  that  disease, 
whether  Hindoo  idolaters,  Persian  fire-worshippers,  the  vota- 
ries of  the  Grand  Llama,  Mahometans,  Greek,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  Christians,  Jews,  and  infidels,  were  the  servants 
of  God ;  but  that  they  alone  were  his  servants,  and  conse- 
quently that  his  pure  worshippers  were  then  universally 
swept  from  the  earth.  For  if  death  was  the  seal,  and  all  the 
eminent  servants  of  God  were  sealed,  then  all  his  eminent 
servants  were  consigned  to  the  grave  by  that  pestilence. 

We  might  add  many  other  similar  instances,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  great  principle  on  which  writers 
proceed  in  those  of  their  constructions  in  which  they  disre- 
gard the  great  law  that  agents  represent  agents,  and  acts 
denote  acts,  is  that  any  resemblance  of  a  symbol  to  that 
which  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  no  matter  how  vague  and 
uncertain  it  is,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  symbolization,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  thing  it  so  resembles  is 
that  which  it  is  employed  to  denote. 

We  shall  in  a  future  number  show  that  most  of  their  other 
errors  are  referable  also  to  the  same  false  assumption. 
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Art.  II. — An  Exposition  of  Romans  XI.  12,  15,  25. 

BY  THE  REV.   JOHN  RICHARDS,   D.D. 

That  the  Jews  are  still  God's  covenant  people,  and,  tboo^ 
at  present  under  sentence  of  rejection,  their  eyes  closed  ia 
unbelief,  they  will  nevertheless  be  converted  and  saved  as  a 
people,  is  generally  admitted.  Those  who  deny  the  premillen- 
nial  advent  of  our  Lord,  contend  that  they  will  be  converted 
concurrently  with  the  Gentile  nations,  in  perhaps  equal  pro- 
portion, for  any  given  time,  according  to  the  amount  of 
Christian  effort  directed  towards  them  specifically  for  their 
conversion.  The  advocates  of  a  premillennial  advent  sup- 
pose this  view  is  false ;  that,  as  a  people,  with  sporadic  excep- 
tions, multiplied  indeed  to  a  limited  extent  in  connexion 
with  Christian  effort,  th^e  veil  will  continue  to  be  on  them 
until  the  elect  Gentile  church  is  gathered  in  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  dispensation.  They  believe  the 
coming  dispensation  will  be  marked,  among  other  things,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people  to  divine  favor,  even 
the  spiritual  conversion  of  the  whole  nation,  and  with  ao* 
companiments  extraordinary  and  commensurate  with  the 
grandeur  of  such  an  event.  Jerusalem  is  now  trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles ;  but  this  shall  not  always  be — there  is  a  pe- 
riod when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled.  Blind- 
ness now  rests  on  the  nation  ;  but  it  only  waits  for  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  to  come  in,  when  the  veil  will  be  removed, 
and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved. 

These  two  positions  seem  to  depend  mainly  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  God  is  gathering  in  an  elect  church  through  a 
course  of  struggling  and  depression  on  their  part  up  to  a 
certain  period,  which  shall  suddenly  terminate  by  the  inter- 
position of  some  great  event — the  introduction  of  a  new 
economy,  in  which  election  shall  find  no  place,  but  universal- 
ity be  the  characteristic ;  or  whether,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  any  great  event,  the  two  economies  shall  slide  into 
each  other  by  insensible  gradation,  and  by  the  operation  of 
just  such  causes  and  influences  as  now  exist  But  the  latter 
view  is  so  environed  with  difficulties,  judging  from  all  the 
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history  of  the  past,  and  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
church  in  its  best  portions,  and  indeed  from  the  undeniable 
£icts  of  human  depravity,  that  its  advocates  are  forced  to 
qualify  the  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  millennial  state 
which  the  Bible  gives,  and  deny  that  a  period  will  ever  ar- 
rive in  the  history  of  this  world  when  either  all  Israel  will 
be  saved,  or  all  the  Gentiles.  In  short,  the  millennium  is  to 
be  only  the  present  state  of  things  greatly  improved,  as  New 
England  compared  with  Italy  or  Japan,  or  it  may  be  whea 
a  majority,  however  small,  shall  be  members  of  the  true 
church,  that  is  be  truly  converted.  This  of  course  perpetu- 
ates the  economy  of  an  elect  church — selection  from  a  mul- 
titude— and  continues  that  church  in  a  struggling,  depressed 
condition,  until  removed  to  a  higher  sphere,  as  now,  by  death, 
the  climax  of  the  curse.  This  may  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
and  had  God  revealed  nothing  more  we  should  be  bound  to 
acquiesce  with  rejoicing.  But  we  believe  God  has  spoken 
more  glorious  things  than  these,  and  that  Christians  shut 
their  eyes  to  their  own  mercies  who  so  limit  the  promises, 
and,  by  a  perverse  interpretation,  so  strip  the  visions  of  the^ 
prophets,  speaking  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  their  true  meaning. 

Especially  do  we  think  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Eomans,  teaches  a  different  doc- 
trine— that  he  contemplates  an  absolute  conversion  of  the 
world  when  God  has  gathered  in  that  church  which  is  to  live 
and  reign  with  Christ  in  the  millennial  age.  In  justification 
of  this  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  12th,  15th, 
and  25th  verses  of  this  chapter. 

Verse  12.  "  Now  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  how  much  more  their  fulness?'' 

Verse  15.  "  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  recon- 
ciling of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but 
life  from  the  dead?" 

Verse  25.  **  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be 
ignorant  of  this  mystery  (lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own 
conceits),  how  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  unto  Israel, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.'' 

In  verse  12th,  the  word  fulness  (xa^^ A»iit«)  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Jews,  and  is  to  be  taken  in  a  general,  rather  than 
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in  a  specific  sense.  It  is  evidently  used  in  contrast  with^off 
and  diminishing^  and  must  mean,  therefore,  restoration  to 
divine  favor,  or,  as  in  verse  15th,  the  receiving  of  them  back. 
The  fall,  diminishing,  and  casting  away  of  the  Jews,  occa- 
sioned great  blessings  to  the  Gentiles.  Their  restoration, 
their  reception  back,  will  occasion  far  greater  blessings  to 
the  Gentiles — so  much  greater  as  to  justify  a  comparison  to 
a  literal  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  apostle  may  have 
had  in  mind  either  the  number  of  those  who  should  be  con- 
verted, or  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  change,  or  more  likely 
both. 

But  in  verse  25th,  fulness  relates  to  the  Gentiles,  not  to 
the  Jews,  and  is  used  in  a  more  specific  sens^  meaning  com- 
plement, that  which  is  wanting  to  make  up  the  whole.  The 
blindness  of  the  Jews  will  remain  till  that  definite  number 
of  Gentiles  be  truly  converted,  which  God  has  ordained  shall 
be  converted  during  the  period  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews, 
and  then  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  shall  be  removed — ^they 
shall  be  converted.  And  after  that,  the  greater  blessings 
promised  shall  be  poured  out  on  the  Gentiles.  It  is  impor- 
tant not  to  confound  these  two  meanings  of  the  word  fulness. 
Fulness  of  the  Jews  in  verse  12th  is  their  restoration,  recep- 
tion, conversion  in  a  body.  Fulness  of  the  Gentiles  in  verse 
25th  means  the  filling  up  of  a  definite  number  during  the 
period  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  does  nol  mean 
the  greater  blessings  consequent  to  the  Gentiles  on  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jews. 

But  why  does  fulness,  it  will  be  asked,  in  the  latter  case 
mean  complement,  and  not,  as  Professor  Stuart  maintains, 
abundance  simply — "until  an  abundance  of  Gentiles  be 
come  in"? 

1.  Because  complement  is  its  usual  meaning,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples :  Matt.  ix.  16.  That  which  is  put  in  to  fill 
up  (the  xx^fuf^Mt)  taketh  from  the  old  garment,  and  the  rent 
is  made  worse.  Mark  viii.  20.  Twelve  fillings  up  (wa«/#- 
fft«T«)  of  baskets  of  fragments.  Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  come — its  completion.  Eph.  i.  10.  In  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  Eom.  xiii.  10.  Love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law — full  complement  of  it  1  Cor 
X.  16.  Of  his  fulness  have  we  received,  even  grace  for 
grace.    Eph.  iii.  19.    In  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
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the  Godhead  bodily.  Complement,  in  its  rigid  geometrical 
sense,  is  what  remains  of  any  quantity,  of  which  a  part 
has  been  taken,  as  of  ninety  degrees  afler  any  arc  has 
been  subtracted,  c.  g.  thirty  degrees,  the  complement  is 
sixty.  It  so  happens  that  the  strict  definition  applies  ex- 
actly to  the  instance  in  verse  25th,  "  fulness  of  the  Gentiles." 
As  on  supposition  a  thousand  millions  were  the  full  number 
Gk)d  had  designed  should  come  in  before  the  restoration,  and 
one  hundred  millions  had  already  come  in,  then  nine  hun- 
dred millions  would  be  the  complement,  or  fulness.  When 
we  say  that  complement  is  the  usual  meaning  of  xXn^gt/im  we 
do  not  intend  the  most  rigid  geometrical  sense,  but  the  some- 
what looser— full  quantity;  which  is  very  different  from 
abundance.  In  all  the  instances  cited  in  Schmidt's  Concord- 
ance, we  find  none  which  can  mean  abundance  simply. 
Every  one  means  either  full  quantity  or  full  number,  or  else 
that  which  is  wanting  to  make  up  the  full  quantity  or  num- 
ber. *'  I  will  come  unto  you  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  of  peace."  "  In  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily" — not  abundance  simply,  but  abso- 
lute fulness.  If  Paul  had  supposed  himself  standing  at  the 
very  beginning,  before  a  single  Gentile  had  come  in,  he 
might  have  used  the  same  language,  and  then  irxn^mfim  would 
have  been  the  full  number — the  thousand  millions,  as  in- 
stanced above,  and  not  nine  hundred  millions,  the  mathe- 
matical complement. 

2.  Because  abundance  is  a  relative  term.  If  compared 
with  the  number  of  Gentiles  for  eighteen  centuries  past,  who 
have  lived  and  died  unbelievers,  the  number  of  believing 
Gentiles  is  very  small ;  and  where  in  the  Bible  is  there  au- 
thority for  supposing  the  proportion  will  be  greatly  different 
up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  ?  After  the  restoration 
there  will  indeed  be  abundance  compared  with  the  number 
of  those  who  had  perished  in  sin  previous  to  the  restoration, 
but  not  before.  There  is  no  propriety,  therefore,  in  saying, 
as  Professor  Stuart  does,  that  "  now  an  abundance  of  Gen- 
tiles have  come  in,  and  may  we  not  hop()  that  soon  a  copi- 
ousness, a  flrAnfA»^  will  come  in?"  For  thus  there  is  no 
definiteness^to  the  idea.  We  might  as  well  say  that  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  a  wx^miut  had 
oome  in.    Certainly,  at  those  periods,  a  great  number  had 
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oome  in — \n  the  relative  sense  an  abundance.  But  the  res- 
toration did  not  come,  it  has  not  yet  come,  nor  is  there  any 
future  time  when  it  could  be  expected,  if  TrXn^mfAM  and  abun- 
dance are  such  fluctuating,  illusory  terms.  What  is  abun- 
dance ?  Is  it  a  million,  or  a  hundred  millions,  or  a  thousand 
millions  ?  Unless  we  can  fathom  the  purposes  of  God,  and 
know  what  he  means  by  abundance,  the  language  furnishes 
us  with  no  guide,  and  therefore  xxn^mfiM  cannot  mean  abun- 
dance simply,  according  to  any  estimate  we  may  make. 

8.  Because,  unless  there  be  some  limit  to  the  abundance 
that  shall  come  in  before  the  restoration,  there  will  be  no 
place  for  the  greater  blessings  consequent  to  the  Gentiles 
upon  Israel's  restoration.  These  blessings  are  to  be,  nume- 
ncally  and  extraordinarily,  "  as  life  from  the  dead"  to  the 
Gentiles — so  much  greater  that  the  former  things,  the  pre- 
vious gatherings,  shall  hardly  come  into  mind  or  be  re- 
menibered.  Such  must  be  the  intent  of  the  comparison. 
But  this  could  not  be  if  the  spiritual  resurrection  or  any- 
thing like  it  were  to  take  place  before  the  restoration.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  absolute  necessity  for  limiting  the  abundance, 
in  order  to  any  clear  apprehension  of  the  passage.  That 
limit,  known  only  to  God,  marks  the  irXn^mfun^  it  bounds  the 
number  of  the  elect  church.  It  bounds  also  the  period  of 
the  present  economy. 

4.  Because  the  word  xAnj •^m*  in  the  Greek  has  the  article 
before  it ;  r§  ^/Ji0§tf4,x  r»/f  thm^  tJie  fulness,  not  a  fulness  or  an 
abundance,  but  the  precise  complement. 

For  these  reasons  we  say  fulness  in  verse  25th  means,  not 
abundance  simply,  but  complement,  the  filling  of  a  destined 
number  at  a  point  of  time  yet  future.  When  that  time  ar- 
rives, the  Jews  will  be  converted  in  a  body — "and  so  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved."  That  also  will  be  the  undoubted 
signal  for  the  universal  conversion  of  the  Gentiles — the  sub- 
jects of  the  greater  blessings,  the  first  fruits  of  the  millen- 
nial age.  The  synopsis  of  the  verses  then  is  this.  The  fall 
and  dispersion  of  the  Jews  at  the  first  advent  was  the  occa- 
sion of  great  blessings  to  the  Gentiles,  by  opening  the  door 
of  the  gospel  to  them.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  at  the 
second  advent  will  occasion  far  greater  blessings  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, even  as  life  from  the  dead  to  them.  Blindness,  in  part^ 
has  happened  to  Israel ;  to  a  very  great  part  it  has  oontinaed 
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eighteen  centuries ;  it  will  continue  till  the  destined  number 
of  Gentiles  be  come  in.  Then  the  veil  will  be  removed,  the 
Gentiles  will  be  converted,  the  millennium  will  have  come.* 

We  proceed  next  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  blindness 
qpoken  of  in  verse  25th,  and  which  the  church  by  general 
ooDsent  has  considered  judicial.  This  we  are  led  to  do  from 
the  manifest  tendency,  at  present,  to  impugn  this  old  and 
wide  spread  conviction. 

The  apostle  says,   ^^  Blindness hath   happened 

onto  Israel."  How  did  it  happen  ?  By  chance  ?  Not  at  all. 
The  translation  is  unfortunate,  for  the  Greek  is  ytytn^  exists^ 
or  18  upon — no  tinge  of  the  idea  of  chance.  And  whence 
does  blindness  exist  in  the  mind  of  Israel  ?  By  God's  ap- 
pointment :  this  is  the  only  ultimate  answer.  Yet  in  say- 
ing so  we  exclude  not  their  own  voluntary  agency.  We  as- 
Bort  and  maintain  their  most  free  cooperation  in  the  produc- 


*  Prof.  Stuart*8  interpretation  of  verses  12th  and  15th  is  snch  that  we  are 
doubtful  of  his  meaning.  But  if  we  understand  him,  he  is  surely  wrong  in 
Ntpect  to  Terse  16th,  and  inconsistent  with  himself. 

On  verse  12th,  he  says,  **The  sentiment  of  the  whole  is:  If  now  the  degra- 
dation and  punishment  of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief  has  been  the  occasion 
of  rich  and  numerous  blessings  to  the  Gentiles ;  then  surely  their  restoration 
to  favor,  their  full  reception,  will  redound  still  more  to  the  spiritual  riches  of 
tlM  world."  In  this  we  entirely  concur,  and  suppose  that  verse  15  utters  the 
mne  aeotiment  in  stronger  language.  In  this  we  were  confirmed  by  reading 
Plrof  Stuart's  paraphrase  of  the  verse.  "  If  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  on 
•Mount  of  their  unbelief,  has  been  the  occasion  of  reconciling  many  of  the 
Gentile  world  to  Ood,  what  shall  the  reception  of  them  back  to  the  divine 
fiiTor  be,  but  as  it  were  a  general  (spiritual)  resurrection  f*  But  after  some 
criticism  on  ^tak  U  ¥tKpC>¥  and  allusion  to  Ezekiel's  valley  of  dry  bones,  we  are 
nrprised  at  the  following  variation  of  the  paraphrase,  "  What  shall  the 
MftXuxi/ti  of  the  Jews  be,  but  a  general  resurrection  of  them,  such  as  Ezekiel 
btt  described,  t.e.  a  great,  general,  and  wonderful  conversion  of  them  to 
Cbristianity  1" — in  which  the  reference  of  thein  can  be  no  other  than  to  the 
Jmn,  What  shall  the  reception  of  the  Jews  be,  but  life  from  the  dead,  to  the 
JtwM.  Or  to  repeat  the  whole  verse — If  the  casting  away  of  the  Jews  be  the 
reeoneiling  of  the  Gentiles,  what  shall  the  reception  of  the  Jews  be  but  life 
from  the  dead  to  the  Jews? — in  which  the  antithesis  of  the  verse  is  destroyed, 
md  also  the  eoncinnity  of  the  verse  with  verse  12th  marred.  Did  Prof. 
Stnart  mean  to  be  so  understood?  We  cannot  make  anything  else,  grammati- 
tally,  of  it.  If  such  be  his  meaning  we  are  quite  sure  it  is  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation. And  the  two  paraphrases  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Moreover,  he  is  unique  in  his  opinion,  so  for  as  our  reading  of  Poole  and  later 
MouBtniAton  hia  eitended. 
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tion  of  this  blindness,  just  as  much  as  we  do  of  any  other 
class  of  men  who  become  great  sinners ; — the  antediluvians, 
when  violence  filled  the  earth,  or  the  nations  after  the  flood, 
who  relapsed  into  idolatry.  There  is  no  special  occasion  of 
perplexing  this  subject  with  the  consistency  of  free  agency 
and  God's  sovereignty.  This  diflSculty,  if  difficulty  it  be, 
meets  us  everywhere.  And  yet,  "  known  unto  God  are  all 
his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;"  must  we  not 
add  also,  foreordained  ?  If  in  the  first  age  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation "  the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for 
to  do"  to  the  Lord  Jesus  whatsoever  God's  "  hand  and  coun- 
sel determined  before  to  be  done,"  why  should  not  the  conti- 
nued rejection  of  him  for  eighteen  centuries,  be  referred  to 
the  same  hand  and  counsel  ? 

Christians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  blindness 
of  the  Jews  dk  judicial  blindness.  It  is  true  the  term  judicial 
is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible.  But  is  there  no  ground  for 
it?  Suppose  all  the  retributions  which  overtake  nations 
and  individuals  in  this  world  for  sin,  of  which  they  were 
forewarned,  are  in  some  sense  judicial — as  who  can  rea- 
sonably deny — are  not  the  retributions  which  have  over- 
taken the  Jews  of  so  marked  a  character,  do  not  they  stand 
out  so  pre-eminently  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  as  that 
their  blindness  may  be  called,  emphatically,  judicial;  so 
that  while  other  nations  suffer  for  their  sins  by  God's  ap- 
pointment, we  may  give  intensity  to  that  idea  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews,  by  applying  the  epithet  judicial  f  In  their  case, 
we  are  to  consider  the  superior  degree  of  light  they  pos- 
sessed and  resisted,  aggravating  their  criminality  above 
others.  We  are  also  to  consider  the  comminations  of 
Jehovah,  clearly  announced  through  the  Old  Testament, 
and  repeated  by  our  Saviour.    Let  us  glance  at  a  few : — 

Deut.  iv.  26.  **  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this 
day,  that  ye  shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  off  the  land  whereanto  ye 
go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it ;  ye  shall  not  prolong  i/our  days  upon  it, 
but  shall  utterly  be  destroyed." 

27.  "  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among  the  nations,  and  ye 
shall  be  left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen,  whither  the  Lobo 
•hall  lead  you." 

Jer.  ix.  15.  ^  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hoetB,  the  God  of 
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Israel ;  Behold,  I  will  feed  them,  even  this  people  with  wormwood, 
and  give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink. 

10.  I  will  scatter  them  also  among  the  [heathen,  whom  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  have  known :  and  I  will  send  a  sword  after 
them,  til)  I  have  consumed  them." 

Ezek.  XX.  8.  "  In  all  your  dwelling-places  the  cities  shall  he  laid 
waste,  and  the  high  places  shall  be  desolate ;  that  your  altars  may 
be  lud  waste  and  made  desolate,  and  your  idols  may  be  broken  and 
cease,  and  your  images  may  be  cut  down,  and  your  works  may  be 
abolished. 

7.  Aod  the  slain  shall  fall  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

8.  Tet  will  I  leave  a  remnant,  that  ye  may  have  some  that  shall 
<ieape  the  sword  among  the  nations,  when  ye  shall  be  scattered 
dntnigh  the  countries. 

21.  Notwithstanding,  the  children  rebelled  against  me  :  they 
walked  not  in  my  statutes,  neither  kept  ray  judgments  to  do  them, 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them :  they  polluted  my 
aahbaths:  then  I  said,  I  would  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them,  to 
aoeomplish  my  anger  against  them  in  the  wilderness. 

22.  Nevertheless,  I  withdrew  my  hand,  and  wrought  for  my  name's 
sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  in 
whose  sight  I  brought  them  forth. 

23.  I  lifted  up  my  hand  unto  them  also  in  the  wilderness,  that  I 
would  scatter  them  among  the  heathen,  and  disperse  them  through 
the  countries.'^ 

Add  to  these  Christ's  words  concerning  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin — his  declaration,  "  If  I  had  not 
oome  and  spoken  unto  them,  tbey  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now 
they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin ;"  and  this,  "  If  they  do 
these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?" 
And  above  all,  the  imprecation  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
uttered  by  their  highest  constituted  authorities.  "  Why  ? 
What  evil  hath  he  done?''  said  the  agitated  Pilate;  and 
taking  water,  he  washed  his  hands  before  them,  and  said, 
"  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person ;  see  ye  to 
it.  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said,  His  blood  be 
on  us  and  on  our  children" — and  ON  OUR  children. 

Who  can  read  these  th^atenings,  with  the  correlated  pro- 
mises, who  can  contemplate  the  declarations  of  Christ,  and 
the  awful  imprecation  at  the  murderous  trial,  and  especially 

yoL,  vu. — ^No.  n.  15 
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who  can  contemplate  the  history  of  the  nation  for  eighteen 
centuries,  and  feel  that  the  epithet  judicial  is  not  jusUj 
applied  to  their  blindness?  No  nation  has  possessed  and 
resisted  such  light — not  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  or  Ham ; 
for  they  never  had  in  former  ages,  nor  have  they  now  ^6 
Holy  Scriptures,  nor  have  they,  in  any  such  sense  as  the 
Jews,  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  Their  blindness  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  blindness  of  the  Jews,  neither  the 
evils  they  have  suffered.  Have  not  the  Jews  possessed  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  all  along  down  ?  K  their 
copies  have  been  few,  they  have  yet  possessed  by  tradition 
the  main  facts  of  their  former  history,  with  the  principles 
involved. 

But  on  this  point,  why  need  we  travel  out  of  the  record 
of  this  very  chapter  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  the  apostle  had 
settled  it : — 

^  What  then !  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  Beekadi 
for ;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded," 
Rom.  xi.  7. 

And  when  the  question  is  raised,  by  whose  agency  were 
they  blinded ;  or  if  any  prefer,  by  whose  agency  were  they 
permitted  to  blind  themselves  ?  The  answer  plainly  is :  God 
blinded  them,  or  permitted  them  to  blind  themselves.  For 
the  apostle  immediately  shows  what  his  own  opinion  was, 
by  the  quotations  he  makes  from  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Psalms: — 

"According  as  it  is  written,  God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  dt 
slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should 
not  hear ;  unto  this  day.  And  David  saith,  Let  their  table  be  made 
a  snare,  and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbling-block,  and  a  recompense  unto 
them :  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  may  not  see,  and  bbw 
down  their  back  alwajrs,"  Rom.  xi.  8-10. 

Prof.  Stuart,  in  commenting  on  this  latter  quotation, 
remarks: — "It  is  enough  to  say  at  present,  that  thei^XM- 
tie,  in  making  this  quotation,  need  not  be  supposed  to 
design  anything  more  than  to  produce  an  instance  from  the 
Psalms,  where  the  same  prineipk  is  developed  as 
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in  tfae  assertions  which  he  had  made,  t.  e.  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  a  part  of  Israel  as  blind  and  deaf,  as  in  deep 
distress,  and  under  faeayj  punishpient  because  of  their  un* 
belief  and  disobedience.  What  happened  in  ancient  times 
may  take  place  again ;  it  has,  in  fact,  happened  at  the  pre- 
sent time,"*  Evidently,  from  the  quotations,  the  apostle 
intended  to  give  the  idea  of  a  judicial  blindness,  not  a  judi- 
cial punishment  merely,  but  a  judicial  blindness  and  punish- 
ment. 

This  is  still  further  evident  fix)m  the  following  view, 
where  the  apostle  unfolds  the  reason  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration. He  declares  that  the  stumbling  of  Israel  was  not 
intended  by  God  to  extend  to  an  entire  and  hopeless  fall — 
from  whence  they  should  never  recover.  On  the  contrary, 
the  design  was  that,  by  occasion  of  it,  salvation  might  come 
— the  door  of  the  gospel  might  be  opened  to  the  Gentiles. 
''I  say,  then,  have  thej  stumbled  that  they  should  fall 
irrecoverably)  ?  God  forbid ;  but  rather  through  their  fall 
Mlvation  is  come  to  the  Gentiles."  This  surely  recognises 
a  special  agency  of  God  for  a  special  purpose.  And  we  can- 
not see  why  the  whole  divine  procedure  should  not  be 
called  judicial. 

It  may  be  urged  here  as  a  further  reason  that  the  gospel 
was  fairly  offered  to  the  Jews — was  pressed  upon  them  in 
all  paternal  kindness  on  the  part  of  God,  and  in  all  fraternal 
kindness  on  the  part  of  his  messengers,  Christ  and  the 
apostles. 

**  O  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  1  .  .  .  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thj  children  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not,"  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

^  And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  he  preached 
in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  Luke 
xxiv.  47. 

**  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  multitudes,  they  were  filled  with 
envy,  and  spake  against  those  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul, 
contradicting  and  blaspheming.  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed 
bold,  and  said,  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you  :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge 


^Omb.  Uloo*. 
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yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  Kfe,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  GentileB," 
Acts  xiii.  45-46. 

"  And  when  they  agreed  not  among  themselves,  they  departed, 
lifter  that  Paul  had  spoken  one  word,  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghoit 
by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  our  fathers,  saying.  Go  unto  this  peojde, 
and  say.  Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand  ;  and  seeing 
ye  shall  i^ee,  and  not  perceive.  For  the  heart  of  tliis  people  is  waxed 
gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they 
closed  ;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  thiir 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and 
I  should  heal  them.  Be  it  known,  tlierefore,  unto  you,  that  tl)6 
salvation  of  God  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  iliat  they  will  hear 
it,"  Acte  xxviii.  25-28. 


This  favor,  of  having  the  gospel  first  preached  to  them, 
the  Jews  could  not  claim,  in  the  remembrance  of  their 
awful  guilt.  How  exceedingly  was  that  guilt  enhanced 
when,  after  the  demonstrations  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  faithful  and  affectionate  labors  of  the  apostles  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  them,  they  perseveringly  thrust  it  away. 
Did  not  Paul — when  in  the  course  of  his  mission  at  Borne 
he  quoted  Isaiah  to  them — believe  the  blinding  was  judi- 
cial? No  language  could  express  that  idea  more  directly 
and  perspicuously  than  Isaiah's,  and  never  was  a  quotation 
made  more  aptly,  and  never  was  a  prophecy  fulfilled  more 
to  the  letter. 

Yet  it  is  said  there  are  no  peculiar  obstacles  which  oppose 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  more  than  in  the  case  of  other 
nations,  e,  g,  the  Ishmaelites,  the  Hamites,  or  any  heathen 
people !  To  such  an  assertion  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
say,  "credat  Judasus,  non  ego."  For  what  are  the  facts? 
The  Jews  have  been  scattered  among  all  Christian  nations 
for  centuries,  with  access  to  their  literature,  and  with  the 
good  influences  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  a  considerable 
extent  before  their  eyes,  and  conversions  have  been  exceed- 
ingly rare.  "  But  they  have  been  persecuted  and  repelled." 
So  have  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and  these  have  been  con- 
verted in  great  numbers,  even  under  the  iron  heel  of  oppres- 
sion. Suppose  the  Turks  and  Arabs  were  distributed  all 
over  our  country  as  the  Irish  are,  without  a  government  and 
without  power ;  is  there  no  ground  to  believe  they  would  be 
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converted  from  their  IslamUm?  One  grand  reason  of  the 
stern  sway  of  that  error  is  the  consolidated  state  of  the 
people,  and  the  great  central  power  at  Constantinople  and 
the  capital  of  Persia.  Destroy  these,  and  let  the  people  be 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  the  dogmas  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Prophet  would  soon  give  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  the  Jews  be  collected  again  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine,  with  the  temporal  power  of  six  or  eight  millions 
of  people  under  a  government;  and  without  extraordinary 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
yet  witnessed,  we  should  expect  their  obstinacy  to  be 
increased,  and  their  conversion  a  hundred  fold  more  diffi- 
cult K  scattered  over  the  world  their  blindness  remains ; 
consolidated,  it  would  augment.  But  in  eodsting  circum- 
sUnces,  the  fact  is  notorious,  and  we  should  have  said  unde- 
niable, that  the  Jews  are  the  most  inaccessible  to  Christian 
influences  of  any  people  in  the  world — which  we  attribute 
to  a  judicial  blindness.  If)  now,  persecution  be  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  that  blindness,  why  are  we  not  justified  in  saying, 
the  persecution  is  also  by  divine  appointment?  '*  Ye  shall 
become  a  hissing  and  a  bye-word  among  all  nations." 

"Blindness,  in  part,  hath  happened  unto  Israel."  How 
great  a  part?  The  apostle  of  course  spoke  of  his  own  time ; 
but  the  history  of  that  time — that  is,  from  the  day  of  Pente- 
oofit  to  the  time  when  he  wrote — as  we  gather  from  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,  shows  that  that  part  was  a  very  large  part. 
It  is  true  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  on  Jews  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  that  there  were  Jewish  converts  in  all  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  that  probably  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  addressed  to  a  church  composed  of  Jewish  converts. 
But  when  we  contemplate  the  rancor  of  the  natives  generally 
towards  the  apostles,  and  especially  Paul,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  nv  f4!;«o<,  m  parf,  means  a  very  large 
part — the  scattered  exceptions  being,  as  it  were,  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  The  great,  the  overwhelming  body  of  the  nation 
rejected  Christ.  We  cannot  accede  to  the  remark,  "It  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  at  the  very  time  he  (Paul) 
admits  their  blindness  in  part,  the  principal  success  of  the 
gospel  was  among  the  Jews."*    The  success  at  first,  "  be- 
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ginning  at  Jerusalem,"  was  of  course  greatest  among  Jews, 
but  from  that  time  the  proportion  of  Jewish  to  Gentile  con- 
yerts  diminished.  And  had  there  been  but  half,  or  the  tenth 
part  as  many,  it  would  have  been  enough  for  the  apostle's 
argument. 

Professor  Stuart  presents  the  case  in  a  just  light     *^The 
Jews  are  one  to  the  present  hour ;  one  nation  separate  frrai 
all  others  as  really  as  when  they  had  exclusive  occupaticm 
of  Palestine ;  one  in  religion,  one  in  unbelief  with  regard  to 
Christianity.    That  a  few  individuals  are  of  a  different  dha> 
racter,  and  have  been  in  every  age  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  abates  nothing  from  the  force  of  tUft 
general  remark.    The  apostle  himself  has  reference  to  exeqp* 
tions  somewhat  numerous,  which  existed  in  his  time,  wkea 
he  says  in  our  text,   ^Blindness,  in  part,  is  happened  to 
Israel.'      The  expression  is  kind  and  sparing  to  the  Jew& 
He  means  to  say  that  he  does  not  accuse  all  of  them  withont 
discrimination ;  for  some  there  were  who,  like  himself^  weie 
true  believers  in  Christ    In  later  ages  this  number  was 
greatly  diminished.    It  has  remained  exceedingly  small 
down  to  the  present  hour.     There  are  now  some  conspicuous 
exceptions,  indeed,  in  regard  to  unbelief;  but  at  the  present 
time  there  are  not  enough  justly  to  apply  to  the  Jewish 
nation  the  saving  exception  which  the  apostle  designs  to 
indicate,  when  he  says  that  ^blindness,  in  part,  is  happened 
to  Israel."  '* 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  writer  of  "  Missionary  Tract, 
No.  3,  New  Series,"  published  by  the  American  Board  df 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  estimating  the  Jews  at 
three  millions,  says,  '^  the  converts  in  Europe  are  reckoned 
at  four  thousand."  And  these,  we  presume,  embrace  veiy 
nearly  all  the  converts  in  the  world.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
history  and  acknowledged  facts,  it  strikes  us  as  remarkable 
to  hear  it  asserted,  '^  The  obstacles  to  the  success  of  missions 
to  the  Jews  are  not  by  any  means  so  peculiar  or  so  eompft> 
ratively  great  as  has  generally  been  supposed. "f  We  do 
not  think  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that  missions  to  the 
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Jews  would  be  fruitless.  Now,  as  formerly,  a  remnant  is 
fiKind  to  listen  to  the  gospel,  and  are  saved.  But  the  efforts 
of  all  Protestant  missionary  societies  in  their  behalf  for  the 
pre0ent  century,  have  most  certainly  demonstrated  peculiar 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  an  impression  on  them— 
showing  the  obstacles  to  success  as  great  '^  as  has  generally 
been  supposed." 

Id  yiew  also  of  Bom.  xi.,  the  following  passage  from  the 
same  page  of  the  Missionary  Herald  as  that  last  quoted, 
strikes  us  with  some  amazement 

**  The  idea  so  commonly  prevalent,  that  a  judicial  blind- 
has  come  upon  Israel,  in  consequence  of  their  crud- 
of  the  Son  of  God,  precluding  their  conversion  as  a 
people,  until  the  arrival  of  some  great  prophetic  era  and 
peculiar  divine  interposition,  seems  to  have  no  proper  scrip- 
tore  warrant  The  apostle  Paul  speaks  only  of  their  being 
Uinded  in  part,  and  protests  that  only  some  of  the  branches 
have  been  broken  off,  and  that  they  are  not  cast  auHzy,  as  a 
people ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that,  at  the  very 
time  he  admits  their  blindness  inpart^  the  principal  success  of 
the  gospel  was  among  the  Jewish  people.  He  could  have 
meant  no  more  than  that,  though  they  had  been  God's  pecu- 
liar people,  and  favored  beyond  all  others  with  light  and 
knowledge  from  heaven,  they  had  fallen  into  the  same  blind- 
ness with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  that  whenever  the  rest 
of  the  world  should  embrace  the  gospel  and  come  into  the 
kingdom,  the  Jews  would  do  the  same." 

On  this  our  first  remark  is,  we  are  at  issue  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  prophetic  era  before  which  the  Jews 
as  a  people  will  not  be  converted.  We  affirm  there  is.  The 
writer,  if  we  understand  him,  denies.  We  urge  our  interpre- 
tation of  verse  25.  "  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  larael 
wM  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in."  Is  not  here  an 
era  (more  properly  an  epoch)  before  which  the  blindness 
wiU  not  be  removed?  Most  certainly.  What  is  it?  It  is 
the  time  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in. 
And  what  is  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Complement  we  say — 
that  number  which  God  has  ordained,  which  has  been 
making  up  ever  since  the  door  of  the  gospel  was  opened  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  will  be  completed  in  God's  own  time.  It 
k  not  the  great  ingathering— the  <<  life  from  the  dead,"  oonse^ 
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quent  on  the  receiving  back  of  the  Jews.  The  writer  seems 
to  confound  two  things,  viz.  fulness  of  the  Jews^  and  fulness 
of  the  Oentiles;  or  if  he  does  not  confound  them,  he  makes 
tiiem  both  the  same  sort  of  fulness — the  same  in  respect  to 
universality.  We  contend  there  is  a  heaven-wide  diflfer- 
ence.  Fulness  of  the  Jews,  "  how  much  more  their  fulness," 
is  indeed  universal,  at  least  general, — their  conversion  as  a 
people ;  but  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  in  verse  25th,  is  not  uni- 
versal or  general,  for  the  reason  we  stated ;  that  if  it  were, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  those  greater  blessings,  that 
"life  from  the  dead,*'  spoken  of  in  verse  15th.  Verse  25th 
does,  therefore,  mark  an  epoch  before  which  the  Jews  will 
not  be  converted  as  a  people ;  and  the  proper  scripture  war- 
rant is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  three  verses  under  con- 
sideration. 

Our  second  remark  is,  that  the  writer's  reasoning  to  show 
that  there  is  no  such  epoch  is  inconsequent.  What  if  the 
apostle  does  speak  only  of  their  being  blinded  in  part,  and 
protest  that  only  some  of  the  branches  were  broken  oflF,  and 
that  they  are  not  cast  away  as  a  people ;  may  they  not  be 
blinded  in  part  until  a  certain  time,  when  the  blindness  shall 
be  removed  from  the  whole?  And  may  not  some  of  the 
branches  be  broken  off  until  a  certain  time  when  they  shall 
be  grafted  in  again  ?  And  may  they  not  be  cast  away  as  a 
people  for  a  certain  period,  at  the  close  of  which  their  resto- 
ration (fulness)  as  a  people  shall  take  place?  It  seems  to  us 
that  these  latter  conditions  are  just  what  the  apostle  implies, 
and  that  the  writer  adduces  the  partial  blindness  and  exci- 
sion and  the  non-casting  away  to  no  purpose,  to  disprove  a 
great  prophetic  era  before  which  the  Jews  will  not  be 
converted. 

Our  third  remark  is,  that  the  writer's  conclusion  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  begs  the  entire  question  on  the  mean- 
ing of  verse  25th.  He  says,  "  The  apostle  Paul  could  have 
meant  no  more  than  that,  ....  whenever  the  rest  of 
the  world  should  embrace  the  gospel  and  come  into  the  king- 
dom, the  Jews  would  do  the  same."  We  say  the  apostle 
meant  directly  the  contrary, — that  whenever  the  Jews  should 
embrace  the  gospel,  and  come  into  the  kingdom,  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  do  the  same.  **  Blindness  ....  to 
Israel,  until  the  fulness" — the  destined  number — ^^of  the 
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Gentiles  be  come  in ;"  then  the  Jews  shall  be  converted  as 
a  people.  When  this  latter  occurs,  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  converted.  *'  What  shall  the  receiving  of  them" — 
the  Jews—"  be,  but  life  from  the  dead"  to  the  Gentiles? 

There  is,  then,  some  great  prophetic  era  and  peculiar 
divine  interposition  awaiting,  before  which  the  Jews  will 
not  be  converted  as  a  people.  That  they  will  be  converted 
in  part — a  small  part — exception  wise,  as  they  have  all 
along  since  the  days  of  the  apostle,  we  have  no  doubt,  and 
even  more,  in  some  proportion  to  the  means  used ;  but,  as  a 
people,  they  will  not  be  converted  until  the  prophetic  era 
arrives. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  adducing 
here  the  passage  in  Luke  xxi.  24 : — 

'^And  they  shall  fall  hy  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be 
led  away  captive  into  all  nations :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  ful- 
filled." 

Perhaps  no  passage  has  been  more  tortured  by  commen- 
tJitors  than  this.  Rosenmuller  says  it  means,  end  of  the 
world,  when  nations  shall  be  no  more.  Lightfoot  says  it 
must  be  limited  to  the  generation  or  two  whom  Christ 
addressed,  because  of  verse  32,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 
Others  limit  it  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Others,  other- 
wise. 

Rosenmuller's  opinion  we  utterly  reject.  Jerusalem,  in 
any  sense,  is  not  to  be  always  trodden  down.  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  interpretation  (and  with  him  Dr.  Robinson  mainly 
coincides)  is  untenable  on  his  own  premises.  For  suppose  the 
destruction,  the  distress,  and  the  dispersion  to  occur  during 
the  life  of  that  generation,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  prolon- 
gation of  that  dispersion — the  facts  of  eighteen  centuries? 
Does  Christ  mean,  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of 
those  Gentiles  only — Titus,  Domitian,  Trajan — until  built 
up  by  Adrian  as  Elia,  or  possessed  by  Constantine  when  the 
empire  became  Christian  ?  It  is  absurd.  Jerusalem,  in 
every  sense,  has  been  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  until 
this  day.    And  though  it  were  granted  that  Christ's  words. 
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in  Luke  xxi.  5-36,  and  in  Matt.  xxiv.  1-43,  related  only  to 
the  commencement  of  the  desolation  and  dispersion,  and 
thus  were  qualified  by  the  verse,  "  This  generation  shall  not 
pass  away,"  &c. ;  still  in  view  of  the  actual  treading  down 
thus  long,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  say,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  verse  extends  to  the  prolongation.  This  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  away  till  Jerusalem  has  been  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles  eighteen  centuries  1 1 

"Axft  'rxn^tt^mTt  iMfi^«<  i^fiiff,  in  Luke,  we  consider  the  equi- 
valent of  »)^^i%  Tv  TO  wxri^mfjiM  r£f  i0f£f  tirixfifi^  in  Bomans. 

"  Until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled''  (Luke). 

"  Until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in"  (Rom.). 

Jerusalem  has  been  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  for 
eighteen  centuries.  God  has  been  "taking  out  from  the 
Gentiles  a  people  for  his  name"  during  the  same  period. 
We  believe  he  will  continue  to  "  take  ou(^  until  the  full 
number  is  completed,  and  that  that  completion  is  a  common 
measure  with  the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem;  in  other 
words,  a  great  prophetic  era  before  the  completion  of  which 
the  Jews  will  not  be  converted  as  a  people.  We  do  not 
now  agitate  the  question  whether  the  Jews  will  literally 
return  to  Jerusalem.  They  may  or  may  not;  but  rejecting 
the  hypothesis  that  they  will,  then  Jerusalem,  spiritually, 
will  be  built  up,  or  cease  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gen- 
tiles— that  is,  the  Jews  will  be  converted,  when  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in  (Romans) ;  when  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled  (Luke). 

In  this  connexion  we  aL)0  invite  attention  to  the  passage 
in  Acts  XV.  14-17 : — 

"  Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles, 
to  take  out  of  them  (XajSsrv  Ig  l^wv,  take  out,  select — not  the 
whole)  a  people  for  his  name.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the 
prophets;  as  it  is  written,  Afler  this  I  will  return,  and  will  build 
again  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen  down ;  and  I  will  build 
again  the  ruins  thereof,^  and  I  will  set  it  up :  That  the  residue  of 
men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom 
my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things.'' 

The  apostle  quotes  ad  sensum,  following  neither  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  Septuagint^  and  criticism  may  raise  quea- 
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tions.  Yet  we- are  struck  with  the  occasion  and  application 
of  the  quotation.  Peter  declares  the  design  and  issue  of  hifl 
mission,  to  sekct  from  the  Gentiles  **  a  people  for  his  name." 
This  selection  has  been  going  on  ever  since ;  for  at  no  time^ 
manifestly,  has  there  been  a  universal  gathering  from  any 
nation,  tribe,  *or  kindred.  Does  this  mean  the  full  number^ 
the  destined  complement  of  which  Paul  speaks? — ''And  to 
this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets :  as  it  is  written,  After 
this  (selection  has  been  made)  I  will  return,"  and  rebuild 
dilapidated  Jerusalem  (fulness  of  the  Jews  ?  Bom  xi.  12). 
For  what  purpose?  "That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek 
after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is 
called."  Does  this  mean  the  greater  blessings  (Rom.  xi.  16), 
the  great  ingathering,  consequent  on  the  receiving  back  of 
the  Jews,  that  shall  so  much  exceed  the  complement  of 
verse  25th,  as  to  justify  the  comparison,  "life  from  the 
dead  ?"    Let  us  lay  the  passages  together : — 

^  Now,  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  dimi- 
nishing of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ;  how  much  more  their 
fdlness  ?  .  .  .  .  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling 
of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be^  but  life  from  the 
dead  ?  .  .  .  .  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  igno- 
rant of  this  mystery  (lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits), 
that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in.*' 

That  is : — The  fall  of  the  Jews  occasions  great  blessings  to 
the  Gentiles.  Their  fulness — reinstating — will  occasion 
much  greater.  If  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  open  the  door  of 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  what  shall  the  reception  of  the  Jews 
be,  but  life  from  the  dead  to  the  Gentiles  ?  Blindness  is  on 
Israel  in  part,  but  only  till  the  destined  complement  of  the 
Gentiles  is  made  up.    Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  passage. 

"Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles, 
to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  And  to  this  agree  the 
words  of  the  prophets ;  as  it  is  written.  After  this  I  will  return,  aiid 
win  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen  down;  and 
I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up :  That  the 
residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles, 
upon  whom  my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these 
things." 
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That  is : — The  providence  of  God  is  manifested  in  selecting 
from  the  Gentiles  a  people  to  be  saved.  The  word  of  pro- 
phecy concurs  with  the  manifestations  of  providence ;  for, 
recognising  this  gracious  visitation  of  the  Gentiles  and  judi- 
cial rejection  of  the  Jews,  it  declares  that  after  the  selection 
has  been  made,  God  will  return  and  reinstate  the  Jews. 
Also,  God's  further  purpose — that  the  residue  of  men,  even 
all  the  Gentiles,  may  seek  after  the  Lord  and  be  saved. 

It  seems  to  us  these  two  passages  contemplate  the 
same  events  in  a  similar  order,  and  that  they  clearly 
indicate  a  great  prophetic'  era,  and  special  divine  inter- 
position, before  which  the  Jews  will  not  be  converted  as  a 
people. 

Do  we  then  oppose  missions  to  the  Jews^  or  Christian 
effort  for  their  conversion  ?  By  no  means.  God  speed  to 
every  missionary  effort  judiciously  directed,  whether  of  the 
American  Board,  or  of  the  American  Society  for  meliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Jews.  **But,  if  the  Jews  are  not 
to  be  converted  till  the  arrival  of  some  great  prophetic  era?" 
Most  certainly.  God  will  give  his  own  measure  of  success, 
and  that  should  be  sufficient  stimulus  for  us.  What — shall 
we  not  labor  for  the  Jews,  when  the  Scripture  says  Israel 
is  blinded  but  in  part?  We  may  sympathize  with  the 
afflictions  of  the  Jews,  and  mourn  over  their  blindness,  and 
labor  for  its  removal,  holding  the  interpretation  we  do,  as 
much  as  those  who  hold  contrary  views.  For  whether  the 
prophetic  era  and  special  divine  interposition  shall  be  with 
miraculous  accompaniments  or  not,  we  have  no  idea  God 
will  dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  his  church  during  the 
interval.  The  path  of  duty  is  not  affected  by  such  a  consi- 
deration now,  any  more  than  in  the  time  of  Paul.  "  Even 
now  there  is  a  remnant,  according  to  the  election  of  grace." 
We  believe  that  remnant  will  appear  in  greater  number, 
according  as  greater  efforts  are  used  by  the  Christian 
church.  But  we  are  not  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  through  any  exuberance  of  hope,  or  fond 
attachment  to  a  theory  not  well  grounded,  or  by  any 
romantic  views  of  the  missionary  work.  Especially  we  are 
not  to  say,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  let 
God  take  care  of  his  own  purposes — I  will  never  lift  another 
finger  in  the  missionary  work.    God  preserve  us  from  such 
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a  spirit,  lest,  like  Jonah,  we  be  swallowed  up  without  the 
grace  of  repentance  and  escape. 

It  is  with  pain  we  have  read  the  statements  in  Missionary 
Tract  No.  3,  and  Missionary  Herald  No.  101,  above  referred 
to.  We  believe  they  go  upon  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
the  pafisage  in  Romans  xi.  And  it  is  with  feelings  far 
other  than  what  we  fear  will  be  imputed,  that  we  have  ven- 
tured on  an  examination  of  that  passage.  We  would  know 
the  truth,  fearless  of  any  apprehension  that  the  truth  will 
repress  any  Christian  effort  for  the  conversion  of  either  Jew 
or  Gentile. 


Art.  in. — The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 

The  Parables  of  our  Lord  comprise  an  important  part  of 
the  information  that  is  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  res- 
pecting the  nature  of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  ihe  great 
characteristics  that  are  to  mark  it  under  the  administration 
he  is  now  exercising,  and  the  new  dispensation  under  which 
it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  new  form  it  is  to  assume,  at  his 
second  coming.  And  they  are,  in  other  respects,  among 
the  most  attractive  of  his  discourses;  displaying,  in  an 
eminent  measure,  the  truth  of  conception,  the  beauty  of 
taste,  and  the  all  comprehensive  knowledge,  that  shine,  like 
the  glow  of  noon-day,  in  all  his  teachings.  Like  paintings 
wrought  by  great  artists,  of  well  known  historical  scenes, 
they  are  easily  intelligible  in  their  main  points,  to  every 
class  of  readers  who  carefully  contemplate  them  ;  while  they 
involve  a  comprehensiveness  of  views  and  a  depth  of  wisdom, 
which  the  greatest  and  wisest  are  never  able  fully  to  grasp. 

We  propose  to  point  out  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
employed,  to  distinguish  the  classes  of  which  they  consist, 
to  give  the  rules  by  which  they  are  to  be  expounded,  and  to 
exemplify  them  by  interpretations  of  a  portion  of  them  and 
perhaps  of  the  whole. 

The  term  parable,  in  Greek  wm^ttp$)in\  literally  signifies  a 
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putting  side  by  side ;  and  in  discourse,  denotes  the  putting 
of  men  or  things  of  one  sphere  of  life  or  nature,  by  the  side 
of  God,  Christ,  or  usually  men,  in  another,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  contrast,  or  illustration.  The  agents  and 
objects  that  are  used  for  exemplification,  though  usually  fic- 
titious, are  always  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature,  and  the 
conditions  and  acts  ascribed  to  them,  are  such  as  are  proper 
to  them ;  while  the  acts  which  they  are  employed  to  repre- 
sent or  illustrate,  are  usually  those  of  God  in  his  relations  to 
men  as  moral  governor,  or  of  men  in  their  relations  to  him 
as  the  subjects  of  his  law.  Thus  in  the  first  parable,  Matt, 
vii.  24-29,  the  wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock, 
though  fictitious,  is  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature,  or 
from  men  in  the  material  arts  of  this  world,  and  the  acts  as- 
cribed to  him,  'are  appropriate  to  him  as  a  wise  human  being 
in  that  sphere ;  while  the  man  whom  he  is  employed  to  illus- 
trate, is  taken  from  men  in  their  religious  sphere,  or  their  re- 
lations to  God  as  subjects  of  his  moral  government.  In  like 
manner,  the  foolish  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand, 
18  taken  from  men  in  the  sphere  of  the  mechanical  arts,  while 
the  man  whom  he  exemplifies  belongs  to  men  in  their  reli- 
gious relations  to  God. 

The  first  great  characteristic  of  the  parable  thus  is,  that  it 
employs  agents,  objects,  conditions,  acts,  and  eflfects,  in  one 
sphere  of  nature  or  life,  to  illustrate  and  represent  intelli- 
gences and  their  conditions  and  acts  in  another  sphere. 

The  next  great  characteristic  is,  that  the  agents  that  are 
used  as  representatives,  always  stand  for  agents  in  the  sphere 
which  they  are  employed  to  illustrate,  acts  stand  for  acts, 
effects  for  effects,  and  conditions  for  conditions. 

And  thirdly,  an  intelligent  and  living  agent  always  repre- 
sents, or  is  the  'counterpart  of  an  intelligence  in  the  sphere 
that  is  exemplified ; — sometimes  God,  sometimes  Christ,  but 
most  usually  man  or  men.  This  is  seen  from  the  parable  of 
the  householder  that  planted  and  let  a  vineyard — who  repre- 
sents God-^Matt.  xxi.  33-^^,  while  his  son  represents 
Christ,  and  the  hirers  of  the  vineyard  who  defraud  the 
owner  and  kill  his  son,  represent  the  Jewish  priests  and  ru- 
lers: and  from  the  parable  of  the  sower,  in  which  the  sower, 
a  man  taken  from  the  sphere  of  husbandry,  represents  men  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  fowls — agents  trom  the 
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animal  world,  stand  for  devils  who  act  against  men  in  the 
q>bere  of  religion :  in  the  parable  or  allegory  of  the  vine- 
yard also,  Isaiah  v.  1-7,  in  which  the  husbandman  represents 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  the  vineyard  the  house  of  Israel ;  and 
the  allegory  Psalm  Ixxx.  8-19,  in  which  Jehovah  himself 
is  the  planter  of  the  vine,  the  vine  represents  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  the  boar  out  of  the  wood,  and  wild  beast  of  the 
field  that  destroyed  it,  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  other 
nations  who  conquered  them,  slaughtered  them,  carried  them 
into  exile,  and  reduced  them  to  desolation  and  ruin. 

A  parable  is  thus  a  discourse,  in  which  an  agent  or  object 
in  one  sphere  represents  an  agent  in  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration ;  and  it  proceeds  throughout  on  the  principle 
of  analogy ;  agents  standing  for  agents,  acts  for  acts,  and 
effects  for  effects.    If  God  is  the  agent,  he  acts  as  his  own  re- 
presentative, but  in  a  different  sphere  from  that  which  his 
representative  agency  illustrates.    He  acts,  for  example,  as 
a  husbandman  in  bringing  a  vine  out  of  Egypt  and  planting 
it  in  Palestine ;  but  the  agency  which  he  exemplifies  by  that 
act,  is  his  transferring  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  esta- 
blishing them  in  the  land  of  Canaan.     If  man  is  the  agent, 
he  acts  in  some  mere  secular  sphere,  as  a  builder,  a  vine- 
dresser, a  sower,  a  steward  ;  while  he  represents  men  in  their 
religious  sphere  as  the  subjects  of  God's  law.     If  animals  or 
vegetables  are  the  representatives,  they  appear  in  their  natu- 
ral sphere,  but  represent  men  or  devils  in  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion, or  acting  in  respect  to  men  in  their  relations  to  God. 
The  realm  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn,  is  thus  al- 
ways different  from  that  which  it  is  employed  to  exemplify. 
Parables  are  of  two  classes :  First,  those  in  which  it  is 
simply  declared  that  that  which  is  to  be  illustrated,  is  like 
that  in  some  specified  particulars  which  is  used  for  its  illus- 
tration ;  as  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  which  sim- 
ply affirms  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  which  though  the  smallest  of  seeds,  when 
grown  becomes  the  greatest  among  herbs.     This  is  a  mere 
comparison  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  that  plant,  in  re- 
spect to  the  smallness  of  the  germ  .from  which  it  springs, 
and  the  greatness  to  which  it  attains  at  its  maturity.     There 
is  no  exact  counterpart  presented  by  the  mustard  plant  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  throughout  its  sphere,  as  a  combi- 
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nation  or  body  of  human  beings  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
believing  in  Christ,  and  acting  in  their  relations  to  God. 
There  is  no  enumeration  of  all  the  conspicuous  points  of  re- 
semblance between   them ;  such  as  the  analogy  that  light 
bears  in  its  agency  on  the  plant,  to  the  influence  of  know- 
ledge on  the  mind ;  and  that  water,  of  which  the  juices 
of  the  plant  are  formed,  presents  to  the  quickening  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul.    The  comparison  is 
confined  to  two  particulars.    Secondly,  those  in  which  the 
agent  or  object,  which  is  used  for  illustration,  presents  a 
general  counterpart  to  that  which  it  is  employed  to  illustrate: 
so  that  the  one  is  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  what  the  other 
is  in  the  sphere  that  is  proper  to  it :  agents  answering  to 
agents,  conditions  to  conditions,  acts  to  acts,  effects  to  effects. 
Thus  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  Matt.  xxi.  33-44,  the 
vineyard  answers  to  the  Israelites;  the  householder  who 
planted  it,  to  God  who  established  them  as  his  chosen  people 
in  Palestine ;  his  hedging  the  vineyard,  digging  a  wine-press; 
and  building  a  tower,  to  the  analogous  measures  God  em- 
ployed to  make  the  Israelites  an  obedient  people ;  the  letting 
of  the  vineyard  to  husbandmen,  to  God's  intrusting  the  cul- 
ture or  care  of  his  people  to  the  priests  and  rulers  who  were 
placed  over  them  ;  the  sending  of  the  servants  to  receive  the 
fruits,  God's  sending  the  prophets  to  warn  and  persuade  his 
people  to  the  obedience  they  had  promised  to  yield ;  the 
beating  and  killing  of  the  servants,  to  the  persecution  and 
slaughter  by  the  Israelites  of  the  prophets ;  the  householder 
sending  his  son,  to  God's  sending  Christ  to  the  Israelites ;  the 
husbandmen's  killing  the  son,  to  the  Israelites  killing  Christ; 
and  the  punishment  which  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  inflicted 
on  the  murderers,  to  the  punishment  God  was  to  inflict  on 
the  Israelites  for  their  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  Christ 
Here  is  thus,  throughout,  a  correspondence  of  the  actors; 
acts,  and  events  of  the  two  spheres.     What  the  householdeii 
the  vineyard,  the  husbandmen,  the  fruits,  the  servants,  the 
son,  and  their  several  acts  and  catastrophes  are  in  their 
sphere ;  that  God,  the  Israelites,  the  priests  and  rulers,  the 
prophets,  Christ,  and  .their  respective  acts  and  the  events 
that  befel  them,  are  in  theirs.    The  one  are  used  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  analogy,  as*  the  counterpart  and  representatives  of 
the  other.    The  difference  of  this  class  of  parables  fh>m  the 
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oiher  thus  is,  that  the  correspondences  between  the  represen- 
latiyes  and  that  which  is  represented,  are  general,  or  extend 
ttuoughout  the  great  peculiarities  of  their  sphere,  in  place 
of  being  confined  to  one  or  two  leading  particulars.  The 
principles,  however,  on  which  the  two  are  used,  are  precisely 
the  same ;  the  representative  in  each  always  being  of  or  act- 
ing in  a  different  sphere  from  that  which  is  represented,  and 
agents  always  standing  for  agents,  acts  for  acts,  and  effects 
£>r  effects. 

Aa  the  parables  generally  are  designed  to  illustrate  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  of  God,  and  of  Christ,  it  is  essential,  in 
order  justly  to  understand  them,  to  know  what  that  kingdom 
i&  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven,  in 
which  the  redeemed  dwell  during  their  intermediate  state, 
iod  are  to  reign  afcer  their  resurrection.  That,  however,  is 
a  total  mistake.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  kingdom  which. 
the  God  of  heaven  was  to  institute  on  the  earth,  in  the  days 
of  the  kings  symbolized  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  and 
which  is  to  break  in  pieces  and  consume  their  dynasties, 
ftnd  is  to  stand  for  ever.  Dan.  ii.  44.  It  was  proclaimed 
iooordingly  by  Christ,  at  his  announcement  of  himself  as 
the  Messiah  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  that  it 
was  at  hand ;  it  was  instituted  in  its  first  form  at  his  ascension : 
and  it  is  revealed,  Dan.  vii.  9-28,  that  at  the  destruction  of 
the  ten-horned  beast,  Christ  is  to  come  in  the  clouds,  and  be 
invested  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  that  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages,  should  serve  him ;  and  that  the  kingdom 
and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  are  then  to  be  given  "  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High ;  whose  kingdom  is  to  be  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
him."  It  is  a  kingdom  on  earOi^  therefore,  not  a  kingdom 
in  heaven.  It  was  accordingly  proclaimed  by  great  voices 
from  heaven  at  the  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  that  the 
Icingdom  of  the  world — rw  k^vjaav^  the  earth,  is  our  Lord's 
and  his  Messiah's,  and  he  shall  reign  through  the  ages  of 
ages.  It  is  a  kingdom  in  this  world,  then,  of  which  Christ 
id  to  sway  the  sceptre  for  ever  and  ever. 

Others  suppose  it  to  denote — at  least  in  some  instances — 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven.  Matt.  xiii.  33,  the  gospel 
or  Christianity.    But  that  is  an  equal  mistake ;  as  the  gospel 
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of  the  kingdom  is  distinguished  from  the  kingdom  itself 
which  it  respects,  Mark  L  14,  15 ;  and  Christianitj,  that  is 
the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  not  an  em- 
pire, and  cannot  be  reigned  over  as  legal  subjects  by  Christ 
Others  again  suppose  the  kingdom  to  be  the  visible  chm^eh ; 
but  that  is  an  equal  error ;  as  the  tares,  the  representatiyes 
of  false  members  of  the  church,  are  exhibited  as  not  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom,  but  as  introduced  into  it  by  the  deri],  and 
to  be  gathered  out  of  it  by  the  angels,  and  destroyed  at  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  kingdom  of  Ood  theOi 
which  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  not  a  kingdom  in  some 
other  part  of  the  universe,  nor  is  it  this  material  globe,  thoa^ 
the  globe  is  its  scene ;  neither  is  it  Christianity,  or  the  visiUa 
church :  but  it  is  the  body  of  believers  in  Christ  who  are 
brought  by  renovation  by  the  Spirit  into  the  relation  of  dnl* 
dren  and  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  in  whonii 
therefore,  he  dwells  by  his  Spirit,  and  of  whom  such  as  have 
died  are,  at  his  second  advent,  to  come  with  him,  and  be  in* 
vested  with  authority  as  priests  and  kings,  and  reign  with 
him  over  the  living  nations  of  the  earth  through  their  end- 
less generations.  With  this  definition,  and  this  alone,  all 
the  parables  that  relate  to  it  accord ;  and  it  is  this  kingdom 
in  some  of  its  stages,  or  characteristics,  that  a  chief  part  of 
the  parables  are  employed  to  illustrate. 

At  Christ's  utterance  of  his  second  parable.  Matt  ziii 
2-9,  his  disciples  asked  why  he  addressed  the  people  in  pan^ 
bles.    He  answered  that  it  was  because  his  hearers  generally 
had  adopted  a  false  notion  of  the  kingdom  God  was  about 
to  establish,  and  had  become  so  wedded  to  it  by  prejudioe, 
party  feeling,  and  ambition,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  have 
the  truth  directly  propounded  in  regard  to  it,  and  tamed 
away  from  it  with  aversion  and  disgust.    Their  hearts  had 
become  gross,  and  their  ears  dull,  and  they  closed  their  eyes 
lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  een^ 
and  should  understand  with  their  heart  the  truth  as  it  WM, 
be  turned  from  their  favorite  error,  and  become  Christ's  sin- 
oere  and  hearty  disciples.    Tbat  this  wilful  error  and  unbe- 
lief related  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is  seen  from. 
the  reason  he  gives  for  his  speaking  to  them  in  parables: — 
"  Because  it  is  given  to  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.    For  wIm^ 
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(never  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance ;  bnt  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  he  hath.  Therefore  I  speak  to  them  in  para- 
Ues;  because  they  seeing  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear 
not ;  neither  do  they  understand.  And  in  them  is  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  saith :  By  hearing  ye  shall 
hear,  and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and 
shall  not  perceive."  Matt.  xiii.  11-15.  It  was  in  reference 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  therefore,  that  they  were  thus 
prefndiced  and  blinded ;  and  they  were  so  occupied  and  per- 
VBrted  by  false  notions  of  it,  that  they  would  not  and  could 
not  Bee  the  truth  when  it  was  plainly  presented  to  them. 
And  that  stubborn  persistence  in  error,  that  wilful  rejection 
and  perversion  of  the  truth,  and  substitution  of  their  own 
hhd  theory  in  its  place,  was  the  reason  that  Christ  addressed 
them  in  parables ;  which,  while  easily  intelligible,  and  emi- 
nently adapted  to  engage  and  instruct  candid,  docile,  and 
earnest  inquirers  after  truth,  left  them,  if  they  chose,  to-  ad- 
here to  their  errors  and  prejudices. 

The  great  principles  of  administration  here  announced, 
that  whosoever  receives  and  loves  the  truth  shall  be  led  on 
Id  a  larger  and  more  abundant  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that 
whosoever,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  receive  it,  but  adopts 
and  cherishes  error  in  place  of  it,  shall  not  be  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  instead  shall  be  surrendered  to 
a  larger  dominion  of  error ;  is  a  law  of  God's  government 
ttiUy  and  is  exempliiied  now,  as  it  was  then,  in  those  who 
reorive  and  those  who  reject  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
lespecting  Christ's  kingdom.  For  notions  are  now  held  in 
rq;ard  to  it,  as  palpably  contradictory  to  his  teachings,  and 
IS  subversive  of  its  nature,  as  those  of  the  Jews  were,  and 
that  are  as  obviously  the  offspring  of  unbelief,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  worldliness ;  and  are  adhered  to  as  blindly.  They 
held  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  to  be  a  mere  politico-religious 
one,  much  such  as  that  of  their  great  monarchs  had  been ; 
ttid  that  the  chief  service  he  was  to  render  their  nation  was 
to  release  them  from  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  exalt 
them  to  independence,  and  bring  their  enemies  into  subjec- 
tion to  them.  A  vast  crowd  now  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  deny  that  he  is  ever  to  reign  over  his  kingdom  in  this 
WQtid  in  peiaon ;  and  arrogate  to  themselves  the  office,  as 
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instraments,  of  bringing  the  nations  to  the  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  his  salvation.  Others  hold  Mse  notions  of 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  men  members  of  his  kingdom; 
some  maintain  that  it  is  union  with  a  particular  church|  and 
some  that  it  is  the  reception  of  a  certain  rite.  Bj  othen 
equally  false  notions  are  entertained  of  the  moral  change 
wrought  at  the  new  birth,  the  ground  of  justification,  and 
other  fundamental  subjects.  And  it  is  as  true  of  these  par- 
ties, who  yield  themselves  up  to  their  own  delusive  specu- 
lations and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  plain  teachings  of  the 
'  sacred  word,  as  it  was  of  the  false  teaching  and  false  believ- 
ing Jews  of  Christ's  day,  that  it  is  not  given  to  them  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
they  are  left  under  the  dominion  of  their  unbelief,  prejudice^ 
and  blindness,  to  go  on  and  follow  their  false  principles  to 
their  natural  results,  and  reject  the  great  truths  that  aie 
antagonistic  to  them.  Such  an  event  as  the  oonversioii 
of  a  fidse  teacher  who  has  become  an  ardent  partisan, 
and  whose  passions  are  enlisted  in  the  support  and  propa- 
gation of  his  errors,  is  scarcely  known  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

This,  which  has  been  exemplified  in  every  age  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom,  and  never  perhaps  on  a 
greater  scale  than  now,  is  indeed  a  fearful  truth,  and  should 
be  contemplated  with  awe  by  every  teacher  and  reader  of 
the  word  of  God.  They  exhibit  a  most  presumptuous  and 
unteachable  spirit,  who  set  up  their  speculations  in  oppott- 
tion  to  the  Almighty,  and  obstinately  adhere  to  them  against 
his  indubitable  teachings.  They  assume  to  be  wiser  than 
he,  and  make  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  of  more  contt- 
deration  than  the  accomplishment  of  his ;  and  they  are  jusdy 
and  naturally  abandoned  to  their  delusions,  and  left  to  lean 
their  folly  by  the  fatal  issue  to  which  it  leads.  K  we  wouM 
be  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom, if  we  would  know  the  things  that  are  of  God  in  thrir 
truth,  greatness,  and  majesty,  they  must  be  approached 
with  the  ingenuous  and  docile  spirit  of  learners ;  all  prepos- 
sessions, prejudices,  and  party  aims  must  be  laid  aside;  the 
desire  to  know  the  truth  must  alone  reign  in  the  heart,  and 
unreserved  fidth  and  submission  must  be  given  to  whatever 
God  teaches,  whether  it  accords  with  what  had  before  ben 
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bdieved  or  not,  and  whether  it  confirms  or  confounds  the 
notions  that  prevail  with  the  crowd. 

Several  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  parables, 
have  endeavored  to  classify  them  according  to  their  subjects, 
or  the  relations  in  which  they  exemplify  the  kingdom  of 
God.  We  prefer  to  treat  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
oocor  in  the  gospels. 


I.   THE  TWO  BUILDKBS. 
MatUiew  m  2i-27.    Luke  tL  47-49. 

"  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and 
doedi  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built 
Us  house  upon  a  rock ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ; 
ttd  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

^  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which 
biult  his  house  upon  the  sand.  And  the  rain  descended,  and 
the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
iKmse ;  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it" 

This  is  the  form  in  which  the  parable  is  given  by  Matthew. 
&  18  varied  by  Luke  by  the  statement  that  the  wise  man 
''digged  deep  and  laid  the  foundation  on  a  rock ;  '^  and  that  the 
ibdish  man,  ''  without  a  foundation  built  on  the  earth."  In 
Older  to  interpret  it,  we  are  to  consider,  1.  The  point  which  it 
is  to  iUustrate.  2.  The  sayings,  the  doer  and  non-doer  of  which 
aie  compared  to  the  builders.  8.  The  analogy  which  the 
doer  and  non-doer  of  these  sayings  bear  to  the  builders. 
4  The  analogy  of  the  trial  to  which  they  are  to  be  sub- 
jected, to  the  tempest  and  flood  that  beat  upon  the  house. 

First :  The  object  of  the  parable,  it  should  be  noticed,  is 
oot^  like  that  of  most  of  the  others,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  comparison  it  institutes,  is  not  of 
diat  kingdom  to  the  buildings  under  the  tempests  by  which 
they  were  assailed.  No  such  resemblance  subsists  between 
Christ's  kingdom  and  the  fate  of  the  foolish  builder's  house. 
But  the  comparison  is  of  the  doer  and  non-doer  of  Christ's 
sayingE  with  the  wise  and  the  foolish  builder.    And  the 
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point  to  b^  illustrated  is,  the  issae  of  their  obedience  and 
non-obedience  respectively  in  the  test  to  which  they  are  to 
be  subjected.  In  the  trial  of  the  doer  of  Christ's  sajings,  he 
is  to  stand  unshaken,  like  a  house  which  being  built  on  a 
rock,  cannot  be  nndermiued  nor  swept  from  its  fasteningai 
In  the  trial  of  the  non-doer  of  Christ's  sayings,  he  is  to  be 
borne  away  like  a  house  built  on  the  sand,  which,  the  floodi 
undermining  beneath,  aud  the  tempest  striking  above,  is 
overturned,  and  sinks  a  shapeless  wreck.  It  is  thus  the  resoH 
of  his  obedience  to  him  who  does  Christ's  commands  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  his  disobedience  who  does  not  keep  them 
on  the  other,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  parable  to  set 
forth. 

Secondly :  The  sayings  of  Christ,  the  doer  and  non-doer 
of  which  are  compared  to  the  wise  and  the  foolish  builder. 
They  are  the  sayings  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Matt  v^ 
vii.,  which  presents  in  the  first  place  a  delineation  of  the 
children  of  God  as  humble,  meek,  hungerers  and  thirsten 
after  righteousness,  mercifiil,  pure,  peacemakers,  and  suf- 
ferers of  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake ;  and  next  a 
series  of  precepts  in  which  the  exercise  of  those  character 
istica,  along  with  the  renunciation  of  self  and  the  world, 
supreme  reverence  of  God,  perfect  trust  in  him,  prayer,  and 
truth,  justice  and  benevolence  towards  men  are  enjoined,  and 
the  restraint  and  repression  commanded  of  all  opposite  and 
evil  affections.  To  comply  with  these  injunctions,  is  to 
possess  the  spirit  of  the  divine  law,  to  perform  the  dutieB 
which  it  prescribes,  and  to  shun  the  evils  which  it  prohibits; 
and  among  the  great  features  of  such  a  life  are  humblenese^ 
meekness,  self-denial,  love  to  God  and  man,  habitual  trust 
in  God,  prayerfulness,  a  likeness  to  the  Most  High  in  holi- 
ness, righteousness,  and  mercifulness,  a  spirit  of  forgiveness 
to  enemies,  and  fidelity  to  God  under  persecution.  These 
are  the  sayings,  the  doer  of  which  is  likened  to  the  wise 
builder  who  founded  his  house  on  a  rock ;  and  the  non-doer 
of  which  is  compared  to  the  foolish  builder  who  erected  his 
house  upon  sand ;  and  they  form  one  of  the  boldest,  most 
comprehensive,  and  most  beautiful  portraitures  in  the  sacred 
volume  of  God's  children,  and  present  the  strongest  contrast 
to  the  false  notions  manv  of  Christ's  hearers  entertained  of 
the  characteristics  that  are  acceptable  to  God.    Being  the 
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ohildrea  of  Abraham,  is  not,  as  some  of  them  imagined,  that 
which  is  to  insure  justification  at  his  bar.  Neither  is  it  an 
cbsenranoe  of  the  external  rites  of  religiout  or  a  loud  and 
diowy  profession,  and  ostentatioos  performance  of  some  of 
the  acts  of  religion  which  he  requires ;  nor  is  it  an  eager 
ambition  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  church,  the  subordi- 
vsf&m  of  her  enemies  to  her,  and  the  pomp  and  power  of  a 
licAorious  state,  such  as  many  of  the  Jews  were  desiring  and 
iOtiGipating.  Instead,  it  is  a  heart  of  humbleness,  contrition, 
pnritj,  rectitude,  love,  faith,  prayer,  submission,  self-denial, 
iiid  holiness  in  all  its  forms.  No  character  coidd  have  been 
dimwn  more  unlike  the  notions  of  religion  that  were  held  by 
the  priests  and  rulers,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  period,  who  were  eminently  sordid,  selfish,  worldly,  hy* 
pooritioalf  unjust,  revengeful,  alienated  from  God,  self-right- 
Wifl^  devoted  to  wealth,  pleasure,  and  power,  and  dreaming 
mHj  of  a  political  kingdom  that  should  yield  the  means  of 
fratifying  their  sensual  and  selfish  passions,  and  enable  them 
td  satiate  their  revenge  and  their  ambition  on  their  national 
enemies. 

Thirdly :  The  analogy  which  the  doer  and  non-doer  of 
Qirist's  word  bear  to  the  wise  and  foolish  builders.  Both 
the  doer  in  his  obedience,  and  the  non-doer  in  his  disobe- 
dieDoe,  act  with  a  reference  to  their  eternal  well-being.  This 
is  seen  from  Christ's  announcing  that  not  every  one  that 
iulh  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
be  only  that  doeth  the  will  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven ; 
and  it  is  the  course  which  they  severally  pursue  in  that  refer- 
Mice,  that  is  likened  to  that  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
builders  in  their  spheres.  As  the  wise  builder  placed  his 
house  on  a  foundation  so  solid  and  stable  that  neither  fioods 
nor  tempests  could  ever  sweep  it  away ;  so  the  doer  of  Christ's 
word  pursues  a  course  by  which  his  eternal  well-being  is 
Moured.  In  obeying  Christ  he  places  his  reliance  for  accept- 
ance on  the  ground  which  God  himself  has  authorized  and 
required,  and  which  he  will  for  ever  sustain.  The  non-doer 
of  Christ's  word,  on  the  other  hand,  pursues  a  course  which 
makes  it  certain  that  his  hope  of  acceptance  will  not  be  sus- 
tained. He  trusts  in  something  he  has  done  that  is  not  a 
mark  of  discipleship  to  Christ ;  such  as  having  prophesied, 
cast  out  devils,  or  done  other  wonderful  works  in  Christ's 
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name.  This  is  the  fact  with  those  who  now  refbse  obe- 
dience  to  Christ's  words  as  truly  as  it  was  then.  As  the 
nnbelieying,  ambitious,  and  hypocritical  priests  and  mien 
of  Christ's  time  had,  notwithstanding  their  wickednesii  a 
confident  persuasion  of  their  acceptableness  to  God,  wad 
thought  themselves  indeed  eminently  righteous  in  the  iden- 
tical acts  which  bespoke  most  emphatically  their  unright- 
eousness ;  so  the  false  teachers  and  false  believers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  reject  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  Christiio 
system,  and  entertain  the  most  erroneous  notions  of  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  salvation,  nevertheless  universally 
regard  themselves  as  the  genuine  children  of  God,  and  make 
their  very  errors  and  sins  the  grounds  of  their  hope  of  meet- 
ing his  acceptance.  Like  those  who  erect  expensive  and 
showy  edifices  to  shield  them  firom  the  heats  of  summer  and 
the  blasts  of  winter,  where  their  trexisures  are  to  be  placed, 
their  families  are  to  reside,  and  their  happiness  is  to  be 
enjoyed,  they  flatter  themselves  they  are  making  by  Aeir 
£Edse  religion  a  sure,  ample,  and  honorable  provision  for  the 
necessities  of  their  immortal  existence. 

Fourthly :  The  analogy  of  the  trial  to  which  the  buildings 
were  subjected,  to  the  test  to  which  the  religious  life  or 
conduct  towards  God  is  to  be  put,  on  which  men  rely  for  thdr 
safety  and  happiness  in  the  future  world.  The  edi&»s 
erected  by  the  wise  and  the  foolish  builder  were  assailed  by 
floods  and  tempests  of  such  violence,  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  they  could  not  stand,  unless  built  on  an  immovable 
foundation.  So  the  religious  life,  the  faith,  the  service,  the 
righteousness  on  which  men  rely  for  their  eternal  well-being 
are  to  be  put  to  a  test  at  the  bar  of  God,  of  such  severi^ 
as  will  reveal  their  true  character,  and,  if  false,  overwhelm 
them  in  disappointment  and  destruction.  Unbelief  self- 
righteousness,  pride,  hypocrisy,  rebellion,  will  no  more 
stand  the  all-searching  and  all-revealing  scrutiny  of  the  final 
trial,  than  the  building  founded  on  sand  could  stand  the  rush 
of  the  flood  that  swept  the  earth  from  beneath  it,  and  of  the 
tempest  that  overturned  it  from  above.  What  an  impree- 
sive  illustration  of  their  folly  and  presumption  who  build 
their  reliance  for  salvation  on  a  false  foundation  instead  of 
Christ! 

The  great  truths  taught  by  the  parable  thus  are : — 
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1.  That  the  conduct  of  men  in  respect  to  Christ's  teach- 
ingfli  is  to  determine  their  eternal  state.  There  is  no  cha- 
nuster  but  that  which  he  delineates,  as  that  of  God's  chil- 
dien,  that  can  meet  the  divine  acceptance.  There  are  no 
laws  but  his,  the  observance  of  which  is  obedience  to  him. 
They  who  frame  for  themselves  a  different  code,  and  substi- 
tute it  in  place  of  his,  are  rebels  instead  of  obedient  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Men  who  choose  the  unstable  sand  for  the  foundation 
of  the  houses  which  they  erect  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  wind  and  rain,  and  to  contain  their  families  and  their 
treasures,  are  universally  regarded  as  deficient  in  discretion. 
It  is  seen  by  all  to  be  a  work  of  weakness  and  presumption. 
They  who  build  their  reliance  for  salvation  on  a  false  ground, 
no  matter  what  their  station  may  be,  what  applauses  their 
doctrines  may  excite,  nor  what  crowds  they  may  attract  to 
their  train,  are  equally  foolish  and  rash,  in  respect  to  their 
eternal  well-being. 

8.  The  ground  on  which  they  rest  their  trust  for  heaven 
is  to  be  put  to  a  decisive  test.  Its  real  character  will 
appear  at  their  trial  at  the  bar  of  God,  and,  if  false,  instead 
df  insuring  their  safety,  will  precipitate  them  to  destruction. 

4.  Their  catastrophe,  who  do  not  obey  the  words  of 
Christ,  will  be  final  and  awful.  Like  the  man  who  intrusted 
himself  for  security  to  the  house  he  had  built  on  the  sand, 
and  was  lost  in  the  flood  by  which  it  was  swept  away — they 
will  be  condemned  and  perish  along  with  the  false  pleas  on 
which  they  rely  for  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day:  Lord,  Lord,  have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast 
out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works? 
And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them.  I  never  knew  you : 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity,"  vs.  22,  23. 

6.  And  like  the  foolish  builder  who,  having  lost  his 
treasures,  his  happiness,  and  his  life,  by  the  very  means  by 
which  he  thought  to  secure  them,  and  saw  his  error  too  late 
to  remedy  it,  they  will  carry  a  sense  of  their  folly  with  them 
through  the  wants  and  miseries  of  their  immortal  existence. 

All  the  characteristics  which  we  have  represented  as  distin- 
guishing the  parable,  are  thus  exemplified  in  this.  The  things 
Qsed  for  illustration  are  of  a  different  sphere  from  those 
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which  they  are  employed  to  illustrate.  Agents  stand  Ibr 
agents,  acts  £or  acts,  and  effects  for  effects.  And  instead  of 
a  single  similitude,  it  presents  a  general  likeness  between 
the  representative  and  that  which  it  illustrates,  and  belongS| 
therefore,  to  the  second  class  of  parables. 


II.  THE  SOWBE. 
Matt  ziii  1-9,  18-23 ;  Mark  ir.  8-9,  14-26 ;  Luke  viiL  4-16. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  parables  delivered  by  Chrirt 
at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  probably  soon  after  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  ministry.  The  multitudes  that  gathered  to  hear 
him  were  so  great,  that  to  avoid  their  press  and  make  him- 
self distinguishable  to  all,  he  took  his  station  on  a  ship 
anchored  near  the  land.  They  were  grouped  on  the  shoie^ 
gently  declining  to  the  water,  and  sweeping  round,  not  im* 
probably  in  a  half  circle,  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  winds 
were,  doubtless,  hushed.  An  overshadowing  cloud,  not 
unlikely,  protected  them  from  the  sun,  and  his  accents,  borne 
by  his  omnipotence,  reached  the  crowds  on  the  distant 
declivity,  as  distinctly  as  those  who  were  at  hand.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  scenery,  the  vastness  of  the  assemblag9| 
their  eager  expectation  of  instruction,  his  extraordinary  chi^ 
racter,  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  his  teachings,  must  have 
made  it  a  day  of  singular  interest,  and  left  indelible  impress 
sions  on  thousands  of  hearts.  That  Christ  should,  on  such 
an  occasion,  have  devoted  his  discourse — ^not  to  his  vicarious 
death,  not  to  the  method  of  justification  through  his  blood, 
not  to  an  exposition  of  the  ancient  prophecies  respectii^ 
him,  but  to  the  reception  which  his  word  was  to  meet  from 
the  different  classes  of  his  hearers,  and  the  nature  and  pro* 
gress  of  his  kingdom,  indicates  that  there  was  peculiar  need 
of  instruction  on  that  subject,  and  implies  that  mistaken  and 
pernicious  notions  prevailed  in  regard  to  it.  That  the 
nation,  generally,  was  to  reject  their  Messiah,  they  had  not 
conceived.  That  he  was,  at  his  first  coming,  to  exercise  the 
office  of  prophet  and  priest  only,  and  that  his  assumption 
of  the  sceptre  and  throne  as  their  king,  was  to  be  postponed 
to  a  distant  age,  had  never  entered  their  thoughts.    They 
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conceived  of  him  as  a  mighty  prince  and  conqaeror,  and 
imagined  that  he  was  at  once  to  exert  his  kingly  power  in 
fireeing  them  from  the  domination  of  the  Bomans,  raising 
them  to  fireedom,  happiness,  and  glory,  and  making  them 
the  awe  and  admiration  of  all  other  nations. 

"  Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow  :  and  when  he  sowed, 
some  seeds  fell  by  the  way-side  [and  it  was  trodden  down 
— Luke],  and  the  fowls  [the  fowls  of  the  air — ^Luke — t.  e.  the 
birds]  came  and  devoured  them  up. 

*•  Some  fell  upon  stony  places  [upon  a  rock — ^Luke],  where 
they  had  not  much  earth ;  and  forthwith  they  sprang  up, 
becauae  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth ;  and  when  the  sun 
was  up,  they  were  scorched ;  and  because  they  had  no  root 
they  withered  away. 

*^  And  some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  sprang  up 
and  choked  them. 

**  But  others  fell  into  good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit 
[that  sprang  up  and  increased  and  brought  forth — Mark] 
some  thirty,  and  some  sixty,  and  some  a  hundred  fold. 

"  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

After  stating  to  the  disciples  that  he  spake  the  parable 
because  the  hearers  generally  entertained  such  erroneous 
notions  of  him  and  his  kingdom,  that  they  were  unprepared 
to  hear  the  truth  directly  propounded,  he  gave  the  interpre- 
tation of  it. 

"  Hear  ye,  therefore,  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

*'  The  sower  soweth  the  word." — Mark.  "  The  seed  is  the 
word  of  God." — Luke. 

"  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  un- 
derstandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth 
away  that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart.  This  is  he  which 
received  seed  by  the  way-side." — Matthew.  "  Those  by  the 
way-side  are  they  that  hear;  then  cometh  the  devil,  and 
taketh  away  the  word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should 
believe  and  be  saved." — Luke. 

"But  he  that  receiveth  the  seed  into  stony  places,  the 
same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy 
receiveth  it  [for  a  while  believe — Mark].  Yet  hath  he  not 
root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a  while ;  yet  when  tribula- 
tion ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended." 

^'  He  also  that  received  seed  among  the  thorns,  is  he  that 
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beareth  the  word;  and  the  care  of  this  world,  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh 
unfruitful." — ^Matt.  "  And  that  which  fell  among  thorns  are 
they,  which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth  and  are  choked 
with  cares,  and  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  bring 
no  fruit  to  perfection." — Luke. 

"But  he  that  receiveth  seed  into  the  good  ground,  is  he 
that  heareth  the  word  and  understandeth  it;  which  also 
beareth  fruit,  and  bringeth  forth,  some  a  hundred  fold,  some 
sixty,  some  thirty." — Matthew.  "But  that  on  the  good 
ground  are  they,  which  in  an  honest  and  good  hearty 
having  heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience." — Luke. 

This  parable  is  not  put  forth,  like  many  others,  as  designed 
to  exemplify  the  kingdom  of  God.  Its  object  is  not  formally 
announced  in  the  parable  itself,  but  is  shown,  in  the  inter* 
pretation,  to  be  to  illustrate  the  reception  which  the  word  of 
the  kingdom  was  to  meet  from  the  different  classes  of  hearerSi 
one  of  whom  only  are  children  of  the  kingdom.  It  belongs 
to  the  second  species  of  parables,  and  presents  a  wider 
range  of  correspondences  than  any  other  in  the  series,  and 
exemplifies,  in  a  very  clear  and  beautiful  manner,  each  of 
the  parabolic  laws. 

Thus,  the  illustrative  agents,  objects,  acts,  and  effects,  are 
taken  from  the  sphere  of  husbandry,  and  they  are  employed 
to  exemplify  men  in  their  sphere  as  hearers  of  the  word  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  sower  of  the  seed  in  the  para- 
bolic sphere,  answers  to  the  preacher  of  the  word  of  the 
kingdom.  The  seed  answers  to  the  word,  the  act  of  sowing 
to  the  act  of  proclaiming  the  word,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  ground  on  which  the  seed  fell,  to  the  different  kinds 
of  men  who  hear  the  word.  There  is  an  analogy,  also,  be- 
tween the  passiveness  of  the  ground  in  receiving  the  seed, 
and  that  of  the  hearers  in  receiving  the  word.  Aa  it  is  the 
sower  who  determines  what  seed,  and  how  much  shall  be 
sown,  so  it  is  the  preacher,  not  the  hearer,  who  determines 
what  word,  and  how  much,  shall  be  proclaimed ;  the  offioe 
of  men  as  hearers,  like  that  of  the  ground,  is  simply  to 
receive  it.  The  birds  of  the  air,  also — living  agents-— 
answer  to  the  devil  and  his  angels — intelligent  agents — in 
their  sphere ;  the  act  of  the  birds  answers  to  that  of  the 
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devil ;  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  seed  that 
q>rang  up  on  the  rocky  ground,  answers  to  the  influence  of 
trials  on  the  corresponding  class  of  hearers ;  the  action  of  the 
thorns  in  choking  the  seed  that  fell  among  them,  answers  to 
Ae  influence  of  cares  and  pleasures  in  intercepting  the  word 
from  fruitfulness ;  while  the  fruitfulness  of  the  good  ground 
answers  to  the  obedience  of  the  honest  and  good-hearted 
hearers.  There  is  thus  a  perfect  analogy  throughout 
the  parabolic  sphere  and  that  which  it  is  employed  to 
illiffitrate.  The  agents,  objects,  acts,  relations,  and  effects  in 
the  one,  correspond  to  agents,  objects,  acts,  conditions,  and 
effects  in  the  other.  The  great  points  to  be  unfolded  in  the 
interpretation  are  the  analogy  of  the  several  kinds  of  ground 
to  the  corresponding  classes  of  hearers,  and  of  the  agencies 
that  affect  the  issue  of  the  seed  in  those  kinds  of  ground,  to 
the  influences  that  affect  the  issue  of  the  word  with  the 
oorresponding  classes  of  men.  As  these  analogies  are  dif- 
ferent, and  are  to  be  separately  considered,  they  make  the 
parable  equivalent  to  four  separate  parables. 

First :  The  analogy  of  the  ground  by  the  way-side,  from 
which  the  birds  picked  up  the  seed,  to  the  hearers  from 
whose  hearts  the  devil  takes  away  the  word;  and  of  the 
action  of  the  birds  to  that  of  the  devil.  The  ground  by  the 
way-side — that  is,  immediately  along  the  pathway — had  not 
been  dug  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  seed.  It  was 
not  simply  left  uncultivated,  but  had  been  beat  down  by  the 
perpetual  tread  of  passengers.  The  seed  that. fell  on  it, 
accordingly,  instead  of  burying  itself  where  it  fell,  as  it  would 
in  a  loose  soil,  remained  on  the  surface,  and  wa9  crushed  by 
the  foot  of  the  traveller,  and  picked  up  by  the  birds.  This 
ground  obviously  answers  to  that  class  of  hearers  who  have 
not  received  a  religious  education,  whose  minds  have  been 
left  in  their  natural  ignorance  of  God,  whose  consciences  are 
uncultured,  and  whose  moral  sensibilities,  instead  of  being 
unfolded,  have  been  repressed  by  false  and  sceptical  senti- 
ments, and  on  whom,  therefore,  the  word  of  the  kingdom 
fells  without  impression.  It  meets  no  sympathetic  feeling  in 
Aeir  hearts — it  excites  no  emotion.  It  only  enters  the  in- 
tellect, and  is  contemplated  speculatively.  They  feel  no 
interest — they  have  no  faith  in  it,  so  that  the  devil  as  easily 
eatohee  it  away,  as  the  birds  seized  and  devoured  the  seeds 
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bj  the  waj-side ;  and  the  mode  in  whioh  he  aooomplisheB  h, 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  their  picking  up  and  bearing  off 
the  seeds.  They  grasped  and  swallowed  them.  He  expunges 
the  word  as  effectually  from  the  minds  of  the  insensible  and 
unbelieviDg ;  sometimes  by  engaging  them  in  other  things, 
so  that  it  sinks  from  their  memory ;  sometimes  by  raising 
objections  to  it  as  not^the  word  of  God,  and  divesting  it 
thereby  of  its  divine  and  authoritative  character ;  and  some- 
times by  superseding  it  by  counter  doctrines  of  their  own, 
or  of  their  schools  and  leaders.  By  preventing  it  from 
being  held  as  the  word  of  God,  he  takes  it  away  from  their 
hearts  and  consciences,  as  effectually  as  though  he  expunged 
it  from  their  recollection.  Thus  he  beguiles  multitudes  of 
this  class  with  the  persuasion  that  their  first  and  chief  duty  is 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  thislife^  and  that  reli- 
gion has  no  paramount  claims  on  them  till  the  great  worldly 
objects  at  which  they  aim  are  achieved.  One  is  persuaded 
that  he  must  first  complete  his  education,  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  trade  or  business,  get  settled  in  life,  make  a  fartnne, 
rear  li  family,  acquire  a  reputation  in  his  profession,  or  secure 
an  honorable  rank  in  society ;  and  from  the  hearts  in  whidi 
this  feeling  and  ambition  reign,  the  word  of  the  kingdom  is  as 
effectually  expelled,  as  a  law  of  supreme  authority,  as  tiiioug^ 
it  had  never  been  heard.  A  sense  of  their  relationship  to 
God  never  having  been  awakened  in  their  hearts,  their 
moral  feelings  never  having  been  unfolded  in  reference  to 
him,  this  .world  having  always  been  presented  to  them  as 
the  great  theatre  of  their  activity  and  happiness,  they  feel 
BO  compunction  for  excluding  God  and  his  government  from 
their  thoughts,  and  confining  their  interest  and  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  this  life.  The  devil  thus  strikes  the  word  as 
effectually  from  their  consideration  as  though  he  blotted  it 
from  existence. 

From  others  he  takes  it  away  with  equal  effect  by  exciting 
objections,  which  imply  that  it  is  not  the  word  of  God,  and 
divests  it  thereby  of  its  authority.  Of  these  are  the  various 
classes  of  sceptics.  One  maintains  that  our  nature  precludes 
the  possibility  of  a  revelation  from  God ;  and  holds,  there- 
fcre,  that  however  remarkable  the  Scriptures  are  in  many 
xtspeets,  they  cannot  be  the  word  of  God.  Another  per- 
Mftdea  himself  that  there  «ie  errors,  eontimdiotiona^  oarimper- 
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ftotions  in  the  sacred  word,  tliat  prove  that  it  cannot  be  di- 
Tine.  A  third  claims  that  its  origin  is  too  obscure  to  com- 
Biand  an  implicit  faith  in  its  authenticity  and  inspiration. 
By  divesting  it  thus  of  its  divine  character,  and  reducing  it 
in  their  estimate  to  the  rank  of  mere  human  writings,  the 
devil  as  thoroughly  takes  it  from  their  hearts  as  the  word  of 
the  kingdom,  as  though  he  swept  Jt  altogether  from  their 
knowledge. 

Prom  others  he  takes  it  away  by  persuading  them  that 
they  themselves  are,  at  least  in  their  reason,  as  divine  as  God 
18^  and  that  their  speculative  views  and  moral  feelings,  there- 
fhre,  are  of  as  high  authority  as  his  word.  Of  these  are  the 
deists,  rationalists,  and  pantheists  of  the  present  age ;  and 
much  like  them  were  the  Sadducees  of  Christ's  day.  They 
take  their  own  bewildered  faculties  and  senseless  reasonings 
iB  their  guide,  and  making  themselves  their  deity  and  law- 
giver, either  wholly  set  aside  the  word  of  God,  or  wrest  and 
pervert  it  to  suit  their  fancies. 

Satan  thus  acts  as  much  according  to  his  nature  in  this 
sphere,  as  the  birds  do  in  theirs,  in  seizing  and  devouring 
the  seeds ;  and  he  sweeps  the  word  thus  as  completely  from 
the  hearts  of  this  vast  crowd  of  hearers,  as  the  birds  bore 
cff  the  seeds  from  the  wayside  on  which  it  fell.     What  an 
exemplification  of  his  presence  wherever  his  victims  are  to 
"be  found;   of  his  restless  activity,  and  of  his  boundless 
craft  I     What  transcendent  dupery  that  he  betrays   espe- 
cially the  speculative  and  philosophic  tribes  whom  he  makes 
liis  vassals,  into  the  belief  that  the  infidel  and  atheistic  sys- 
tems that  emanate  from  him,  are  the  product  of  their  divine 
leason,  and  place  them  in  wisdom  and  authority  on  a  level 
with  the  self-existent  and  omniscient  1    Do  the  birds  of  the 
air  ever  achieve  their  work  more  adroitly  and  thoroughly 
than  he  thus  does  his  I 

Secondly  :  The  analogy  of  the  rock  or  stony  groimd, 
to  the  corresponding  class  of  hearers,  and  of  the  effect  of 
the  sun  on  the  plants  that  sprung  up  on  that  ground,  to  the 
effect  of  trials  on  the  hearers  whom  it  represents. 

This  ground  is  quite  different  from  that  by  the  way-side. 
It  is  described  as  rocky,  or  a  rock  overspread  with  a  thin 
layer  of  soil ;  and  instead  of  being  lefl  untilled  and  beat  down 
Vjr  passengers,  it  was  cultivated,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
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the  seed  that  fell  on  it,  in  place  of  rebounding  and  lying  on 
the  surface,  sank  beneath  the  soil,  so  that  it  escaped  the  birds, 
and  immediately  germinated.  Ovring  to  the  little  depth  of 
the  earth,  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  spread  through  its  whole 
mass,  and  by  the  greater  warmth  it  occasioned,  excited  a 
more  rapid  germination  and  growth  than  took  place  in  ordi- 
nary grounds ;  but  for  the  same  reason,  it  speedily  evapo- 
rated all  the  moisture,  and  withered  and  killed  the  plants. 

The  hearers  that  answer  to  this  ground,  differ  in  like 
manner  from  the  former  class.  They  are  persons  who  haye 
received  some  religious  education,  and  who,  taking  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  reality,  think  that  it  will  be  pleasurable  and 
advantageous  to  believe  and  profess  it,  and  gladly,  therefore, 
receive  the  word  respecting  it ;  but  instead  of  a  true  under- 
standing of  it,  have  only  superficial  and  mistaken  views,  and 
are  prompted  by  selfish  feelings.  It  delights  them  mainly, 
perhaps,  from  the  self-estimation  which  it  generates,  the  fli^ 
tering  hopes  it  excites,  the  calm  with  which  it  tranquillizes 
conscience,  the  peace  with  which  it  soothes  fear,  the  position 
it  gives  them  in  society,  or  the  aid  it  yields  them  in  their 
secular  occupations.  Their  sensibilities  are  quick,  their  affec- 
tions ardent ;  they  are  delighted  and  deceived  by  the  novelty 
of  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  they  suppose  the  new 
and  disguised  play  of  their  natural  affections  is  the  evolution 
of  the  new  heart,  the  fresh  and  delightsome  outworking  of 
true  piety.  They  thus  present  a  close  analogy  to  the  ground 
that  is  employed  to  represent  them.  As  that,  from  the  supe- 
rior warmth  with  which,  from  its  shallowness,  it  soon  became 
pervaded,  caused  the  seed  that  fell  on  it  to  germinate  more 
rapidly,  and  shoot  up  at  first  a  more  luxuriant  and  pro- 
mising growth ;  so,  in  these,  the  strength  and  ardor  of  the 
natural  affections,  of  which  their  religion  is  the  product, 
occasion  a  higher  excitement,  and  give  birth  to  more  strong 
and  imposing  manifestations  and  professions  of  what  seems 
to  be  piety,  than  take  place  in  the  truly  renovated,  who  act 
under  the  restraint  of  a  profound  sense  of  sin,  a  trembling 
self-distrust,  and  a  watchful  guard  against  evil.  As  the  shal- 
low soil  answers  to  these  superficial  hearers,  so  the  hot-bed 
and  rootless  plants  which  it  shoots  up,  answer  to  the  super- 
ficial and  short-lived  religious  affections  which  these  hearers 
exercise. 
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The  numbers  comprised  in  this  class  are  very  great.  The 
CEOwds  belong  to  it,  who  are  betrayed  in  times  of  high  reli- 
gioas  excitement)  into  the  fsdse  belief  that  they  are  renewed 
by  the  Spint^  and  have  a  legitimate  hope  of  salvation.  The 
q)ecioTi8  play  of  affection,  the  elation  of  thought,  the  rap- 
toious  joy  they  sometimes  exhibit,  are  very  extraordinary. 
Such  were  crowds  of  those  who  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  time  of 
great  excitement  and  delusion^  were  led  by  false  teachers 
into  the  belief  that  simply  to  form  a  strong  and  emphatic 
purpose  to  seek  and  secure  salvation,  though  from  the  most 
seUkh  motives,  was  in  Dact  to  become  religious,  and  acquire 
or  assume  the  character  to  which  salvation  is  promised. 
Such  were  they  who  were  duped  by  the  same  class  of  teach- 
en  into  the  persuasion  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  selfish  and  the  renovated  heart ;  that  they  are  alike  and 
aeoeasarily  prompted  exclusively  by  a  reference  to  happiness, 
and  were  thereby  led  to  regard  their  natural  affections,  merely 
because  they  were  directed  towards  their  salvation,  as  truly 
religious  and  sanctified,  though  they  were  unmistakably  sel- 
fishf  and  without  a  trace  of  the  genuine  love  of  God,  and  of 
holiness.  And  such  are  the  crowds  of  others  who  either 
fipom  a  false  notion  of  the  nature  of  religion,  or  a  misjudg- 
ment  of  themselves,  mistake  their  natural  selfish  feelings  for 
renovated  affections,  and  suppose  they  have  entered  a  new 
and  spiritual  life,  when  they  have  only,  under  new  and  extra- 
ordinary excitements,  passed  from  one  form  of  their  natural, 
alienated  life^  to  another. 

As  there  is  thus  an  analogy  of  the  thin  soil  to  this  class 
of  hearers,  and  of  the  short-lived  plants  which  it  rapidly  shot 
up,  to  the  religious  affections  of  these  hearers,  so  the  action 
of  the  sun  on  the  soil  and  plants  presents  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  effect  of  tribulation  and  persecution  on  the  reli- 
gbn  of  hearers  of  this  class.  The  withering  of  the  plants  was 
the  necessary  result  of  the  thinness  of  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprang,  and  the  exhaustion  of  its  moisture.  As  the 
plants  absorbed  and  the  heat  evaporated  the  water  held  by 
the  soil,  which  took  place  in  Palestine,  as  it  does  here  indeed 
in  a  few  days  in  summer,  the  withering  and  death  of  the 
plants  was  as  inevitable,  as  though  they  had  been  plucked  from 
the  earth,  or  killed  by  a  scorching  fire.  The  indispensable 
means  of  their  continued  growth  and  life  were  wanting.    A 
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change  in  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  saved  them  in  that  condition  from  destmo- 
tion.    In  like  manner  the  failure  and  death  of  the  religions 
affections  and  hopes  of  these  hearers,  naturally  and  necessarily 
takes  place  under  the  trials  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Under  the  providence  God  is  exercising  over  the  world,  ihsj 
and  all  others  are  put  to  trials  that  cause  them  to  show  tlM 
true  character  of  their  hearts,  and  make  it  matiifest  whether 
they  are  his  children  or  not.     That  is  a  main  aim  of  his 
administration.    All  his  measures  with  communities  and 
individuals,  are  shaped  to  that  end.    They  can  no  more 
avoid  showing  that  they  have  not  the  love  of  God,  which  is 
necessary  to  support  men,  and  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
truly  religious  life  under  tribulation  and  persecution  for  the 
word's  sake,  than  the  plants  springing  from  a  thin  soil  could 
&il  of  showing  that  they  had  not  the  depth  of  root  that  was 
requisite  to  sustain  them  in  life,  and  cause  them  to  flourish 
under  a  scorching  sun.    As  their  religion  has  its  ground 
altogether  in  selfishness,  the  moment  it  is  found  that  instead 
of  promoting  their  present  happiness,  it  debars  them  from 
enjoyment,  subjects  them  to  serious  evils,  and  perhaps  endan- 
gers their  reputation,  property,  and  life,  it  expires,  and  they 
renounce  it.    They  endure  but  for  a  time.    Afterwards  when 
affliction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the  word's  sake,  immedi- 
ately they  are  offended.    This  arises  sometimes  from  the 
severe  self-restraints  to  which  they  are  required  to  submit 
To  give  up  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  involves  a  self' 
denial  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  gratifications  of 
self-complacency,  pride,  and  hope,  which  they  find  in  their 
religion.    It  sometimes  arises  from  the  greatness  and  distaste* 
ftilness  of  the  duties  to  which  they  are  called.     To  keep  np 
a  tone  of  zealous  piety,  is  to  live  an  artificial  life,  that  at 
length  becomes  irksome  from  its  heartlessness,  and  perpetual 
interference  with  their  selfish  pleasures.    It  assumed,  how- 
ever, its  most  decisive  form,  when  their  profession  of  religion 
becomes  a  source  of  discredit,  an  obstruction  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  as  in  times  of  persecution,  exposes  them  to  the  for- 
feiture of  property,  to  imprisonment,  and  to  death.    The  sel* 
fishness  which  first  led  them  to  profess  it,  then  leads  them 
to  renounce  it,  and  regard  it  with  an  aversion  stronger  even 
than  the  complacency  with  which  they  before  embraced  it 
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As  the  heat  of  the  sun  which  first  warmed  the  seeds  into 
life,  and  stimulated  them  to  a  rapid  growth,  finally,  by  dry- 
ing np  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  became  themeans  of  their 
death,  so  the  sinister  affections  from  which  the  religion  of 
these  hearers  springs,  at  length  become  the  means  of  its 
extinction.  The  causes  that  effect  the  one  are  not  more  effi- 
cadoQS  in  their  sphere,  than  the  causes  that  effect  the  other  are 
in  theirs.  What  a  graphic  picture  the  parable  thus  presents 
of  the  withering  and  killing  power  of  tribulation  and  perse- 
cution on  this  class  of  hearers  1  They  are  emptied  of  their 
religious  life  by  trials,  as  absolutely  as  plants  in  a  thin  soil 
are  of  their  natural  life  by  a  scorching  sun.  Not  a  trace  of 
yitality  remains  in  them,  and  its  extinction  is  final,  the  impli- 
eation  is.  It  cannot  be  rekindled  in  them  any  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  procedure,  than  the  plants 
that  have  withered  under  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  can 
be  recalled  to  a  fresh  life  and  verdure.  In  what  multitudes 
has  this  been  exemplified  in  the  past  ages  of  the  church, 
especially  in  seasons  of  persecution  ?  In  what  crowds  will  it 
again  be  verified,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  when  the  great 
tribulation  which  is  approaching,  comes,  and  the  true  servants 
of  God  are  to  be  discriminated  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
firom  those  who  are  not,  and  made  to  show  tha(  they  are  his 
children  as  distinctly  as  though  his  name  was  written  on 
their  foreheads  I 

Thirdly :  The  analogy  of  the  ground  in  which  thorns  were 
rooted  and  grew  up,  to  the  hearers  of  the  corresponding 
class,  and  of  the  action  of  the  thorns  in  choking  the  plants, 
and  preventing  their  reaching  maturity,  to  the  influence  of 
worldly  cares  and  pleasures  in  preventing  such  hearers  from 
exercising  the  genuine  affections  of  God's  children. 

This  ground  differs  as  widely  from  that  on  the  rock,  as 
the  rock  ground  does  from  that  by  the  way-side.  The  soil 
of  this  is  not  deficient  in  depth,  nor  in  the  moisture  that  is 
requisite  for  the  support  of  plants  under  the  heat  of  the 
snn.  Its  defect  is,  that  it  is  inadequately  prepared  for  the 
seed  that  is  sown  on  it.  It  is  but  half  cultivated.  Though 
the  thorns  that  grew  on  it  the  previous  season  were  cut 
away,  and  the  surface  turned  over  by  the  plough,  or  dug 
by  the  spade,  so  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  readiness 
fior  the  seed  that  was  deposited  in  it,  yet  the  roots  of  the 
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thorns  that  had  long  had  possession  of  it,  and  appropriated  it» 
richness  to  themselves,  were  not  eradicated,  but  still  laj 
imbedded  in  it  in  every  direction,  and  ready  to  spring  up  in 
their  natural  vigor  and  luxuriance,  the  moment  the  sunV 
warmth  reached  and  revivified  them.  Though,  therefore^ 
the  sur&ce  had  been  so  far  dressed  that  the  seed  that  fiU 
on  it  sank  within  sufficiently  to  protect  it  from  the  birds,  and 
insure  its  being  quickened  into  life,  yet  the  thorns  shot  up 
their  stems  along  with  it,  and,  animated  with  a  more  vigor- 
ous life,  soon  overtopped  it  by  their  thick  foliage,  precluding 
from  it  the  rays  of  the  sun,  stinted  it  with  a  perpetual  ahada^ 
and  prevented  it  from  reaching  maturity. 

The  hearers  who  answer  to  this  ground,  are  obviously  of 
the  class  who,  though  aware  of  the  character  of  their  evil 
affections,  and  the  necessity  of  eradicating  them,  yet  attempt 
to  be  religious,  or  make  the  profession,  and  put  on  ihe 
of  religion,  without  that  change.  Instead  of 
their  evil  passions  and  desires,  they  only,  like  the  eulti- 
vators  of  the  thorn  ground,  remove  their  conspicuous  out- 
growths, and  veil  them,  so  as  to  produce  an  appearanee  of 
their  extermination,  and,  content  with  that  external  lepreft- 
sion,  undertake  to  act,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  part  of  the 
opposite  affections  of  the  new  heart.  They  do  not,  like  the 
rocky  ground  hearers,  mistake  their  selfish  for  sanctified 
affections ;  their  peculiarity  is,  that  they  satisfy  themselveB 
with  a  mere  repression  and  restraint  of  their  evil  affections, 
instead  of  an  eradication  of  them,  and  limit  their  religion  to 
faint  desires,  and  external  professions  and  forms.  Thej 
present  an  exact  counterpart,  therefore,  to  the  thorn  ground, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  stems  of  the 
thorns,  and  the  slight  culture  of  the  surface  by  which  the 
seed  sown  on  it  was  buried  and  made  to  germinate,  the 
roots  of  the  thorns  were  left  undisturbed,  to  sprout  with 
their  natural  vigor,  and  shoot  up  their  usual  year's  growth. 

This  class  of  hearers  is  also  very  numerous.  There  art 
crowds  who  speculatively  admit  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion and  a  holy  life,  who  yet,  instead  of  a  thorough  eradioa- 
tion  of  their  evil  affections,  content  themselves  with  restrain- 
ing them  within  the  limits  of  decorum,  and  exhibiting  a 
public  and  respectful  observance  of  the  forms  of  religion. 
They  do  not  directly  deny  that  they  are  sinners,  and  need 
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redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ  They  do  not  deny  the 
necessity  of  &ith  in  his  blood,  of  justification  by  his  merits, 
and  of  a  supreme  love  of  God.  They  do  not  formally  hold 
that  a  mere  selfish  religion  can  meet  his  acceptance.  They 
do  not  affect  to  justify  a  supreme  love  of  the  possessions  and 
pleasures  of  this  world.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  specu- 
lative convictions,  their  evil  affections  remain  as  strongly 
rooted  in  them  as  ever.  They  are  only  repressed,  while 
their  religion,  instead  of  reigning  in  the  heart,  and  giving 
character  to  all  the  actions,  expends  itself  chiefly  in  external 
forms  and  services — and  it  is  on  these  chiefly  that  their  hopes 
are  founded. 

Such,  especially,  is  the  character  of  numbers  in  the 
church  at  the  present  day,  when  the  roost  eager  devotion  to 
the  cares  of  the  world,  the  most  grasping  ambition  of  wealth, 
the  utmost  extravagance  in  houses,  equipage,  fiimiture,  and 
dress,  and  indulgence  with  little  restraint  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  and  the  amusements  of  the  gay  world,  are 
scarcely  r^arded  as  incompatible  with  the  Christian  pro« 
fession ;  and  when  the  most  rabid  and  unscrupulous  devotees 
to  mammon  can^  with  a  few  donations  to  religious  and  phi- 
lanthropic objects,  purchase  a  brilliant  reputation  for  piety, 
and  insure,  at  their  exit  from  the  world,  a  dazzling  embla- 
zonry of  their  virtues  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 

The  action,  also,  of  the  thorns  on  the  plants  that  spring 
up  among  them,  presents  a  close  analogy  to  the  effect  of  the 
cares  of  the  world,  and  the  love  of  riches  and  pleasure,  on 
the  religion  of  this  class  of  hearers.  The  thorns,  uninjured 
and  undisturbed  in  their  roots,  naturally  sprang  up  with 
greater  energy  than  the  plants  germinating  among  them,  and 
immediately  overtopping,  choked — ^that  is,  stinted  them,  and, 
by  debarring  them  from  the  sun's  rays,  made  it  impossible 
to  them  to  shoot  up  to  their  usual  height,  and  prevented 
them  from  maturing  their  fruit.  This  was  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result  of  the  seeds'  springing  up  in  such  a  disad- 
vantageous position.  They  could  not,  from  the  feebleness 
of  their  nature,  resist  the  sinister  influences  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  To  have  shot  up  with  greater  rapidity  thaai 
the  thorns,  to  have  overtopped  them  and  kept  in  the  sun- 
shine, would  have  required  a  reversion  of  their  natures.  It 
is  equally  natural  and  inevitable,  where  the  native  afieo- 
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tioDs  remain  imcfaaDged,  however  they  may  for  the  time 
be  repressed,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  maintain  their  hold 
on  the  heart,  riches  retain  their  attractions,  and  the  deaireB 
of  other  worldly  objects  reign  in  their  original  strength,  that 
they  should  choke  such  a  faint  and  superficial  religion,  and ' 
prevent  it  from  ever  rising  to  the  power,  and  yielding  the 
fruits  of  genuine  piety.    Worldly  cares  and  pleasures,  the 
allurements  of  riches,  and  the  desire  and  hope  of  other 
worldly  things,  such  as  reputation,  rank,  and  influence,  aie 
precisely  the  objects  that  naturally  address  the  unsanctified 
affections  most  powerfully,  and  raise  them  to  predominanoe 
in  the  breast,  and  precisely  the  objects  and  passions  that 
most  naturally  check  and  repress  religious  dispositions  and 
tastes ;  and  the  influences  to  which  persons  of  this  cast  are 
subjected  by  their  wants,  their  ambition,  and  the  customs 
and  fashions  of  society,  are  sure  to  rouse  those  worldly 
affections  into  activity,  and  cause  them  to  overbear  the 
feeble  feelings  of  an  opposite  cast,  and  the  faint  remon- 
strances of  conscience.    Divine  providence  puts  these  parties 
to  as  effective  a  test  of  their  hearts,  as  the  other  classes  of 
hearers ;  and  it  is  as  impossible,  by  the  laws  of  their  nature^ 
that  under  the  powerful  impulses  of  temptation  with  whidi 
they,  like  all  others,  are  assailed,  their  most  deep-rooted 
passions  and  affections  should  not  be  roused  to  an  activity 
proportioned  to  their  strength,  assert  their  predcMninance^ 
and  overbear  all  feebler  dispositions  and  sentiments ;  as  it  is 
that  under  the  stimulus  of  a  rich  soil,  and  the  quickening 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  healthy  roots  of  thorns  that  have  long 
had  possession  of  the  ground  should  not  shoot  up  with  an 
energy  proportioned  to  their  vigorous  nature,  overtop  the 
grain  stalks  that  spring   up  among  them,  and  stint  and 
blight  them  by  their  deadly  shade.    The  life  of  such  persons 
is  often  a  continual  struggle  between  a  speculative  convie- 
tion  and  sense  of  duty,  and  a  love  of  the  world,  and  desire 
still  to  enjoy  its  pleasures  and  honors ;  but  the  sense  of  duty 
remains  but  a  feeble  inoperative  power,  while  the  natural 
affections  continue  to  fill  the  throne,  and  sway  the  sceptre  of 
the  heart.    No  man  can  serve  two  masters.    One  or  the 
other  will  have  the  supremacy.    Allegiance,  at  the  same 
time,  both  to  God  and  to  mammon,  is  impossible.     The 
cares  of  the  world,  and  love  of  pleasure  and  honor,  thus 
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ttcercise  an  influence  in  their  sphere  that  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  thorns  in  theirs. 

Fourthly :  The  analogy  of  the  good  ground  which  brought 
forth  fruit,  to  the  hearers  who  receive  and  understand  the 
word,  and  yield  its  appropriate  fruits.  The  good  ground 
IB  not  left  in  an  uncultured  state,  or  disqualified  by  natural 
defects  or  improper  treatment  for  the  reception  and  growth 
of  grain  seeds.  It  has  not  been  trodden  down  by  passen- 
gers, so  as  to  prevent  the  seed  that  falls  on  it  from  entering 
ita  BoiL  It  is  not  left  unploughed  and  undug,  like  the 
ground  along  the  way-side.  It  does  not  rest  on  a  rock 
ludng  so  near  the  sur&oe  as  to  deprive  the  plants  that  spring 
Jiff  in  it  of  sufficient  root  and  moisture  to  enable  them  to 
cadore  the  heat  of  the  sun.  If  such  rocks  were  originally 
imbedded  in  it,  they  have  been  removed,  or  sunk  to  such  a 
d^th  as  to  be  intercepted  from  an  injurious  influence.  And 
no  thorn-roots  are  left  buried  in  it  to  spring  up  at  the  first 
warmth  of  spring,  and  overshadow  the  grain.  K  any  such 
originally  grew  in  it,  they  have  been  dug  up  and  borne 
away.  It  has  been  subjected  by  a  skilful  husbandman  to 
precisely  the  processes  of  ploughing  and  dressing  that  fit  it 
for  the  reception  of  the  grain  with  which  it  is  to  be  sown, 
and  has  in  itself  all  the  qualities  and  conditions  that  insure 
the  safe  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant,  and  a  certain  and 
abundant  yield — of  some  stalks  thirty-fold,  of  some  sixty,  of 
some  a  hundred. 

The  hearers  who  answer  to  this  ground,  are  those  who 
have  been  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  made  meet 
thereby  for  the  joyous  reception,  the  genial  love,  and  the 
ready  obedience  of  the  word  of  the  kingdom.  Their  prin- 
dples  and  affections  are  not  left  in  their  natural  state,  and 
made  worse  than  at  first  by  the  hardening  influence  of  bad 
examples  and  evil  habits.  The  stony  heart  has  been  taken 
away,  and  a  heart  of  flesh  put  in  its  place.  The  thorn- 
roots  of  selfishness,  pride,  unbelief,  and  worldliness,  have 
been  eradicated.  The  views  and  tastes  have  received  a  new 
oast  The  light  of  the  glory  of  God  as  it  shines  in  the  &ce 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  flashed,  in  its  dazzling  effulgence, 
through  all  the  depths  of  the  spirit,  and  filled  it  with  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  his  perfections,  the  grandeur  of  his  sanoti- 
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tade,  and  the  blessedness  of  his  servioe ;  and  his  law  is 
written  on  the  hearty  and  its  dispositions  and  affections 
brought  into  harmony  with  it,  so  that  it  becomes  easy  and 
natural  to  obey  its  commands,  and  jrield  the  fruits  which  it 
prescribes. 

There  is  a  like  analogy,  also,  between  the  growth  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  plants  in  this  ground,  and  the  pie^  of 
the  hearers  which  the  grain  represents.  Some  of  the  grain 
stalks  are  less  fruitful  than  others,  owing,  perhaps,  to  an 
inferior  energy  in  the  seeds  from  which  they  spring,  some 
hurtful  element  in  the  earth  from  which  they  draw  thair 
nourishment,  exposure  to  too  great  heat,  to  the  too  yiolent 
action  of  the  wind,  or  possibly  to  some  blight  from  ezcessiye 
damp,  wounds  from  insects,  a  wrench  from  a  tempest^  or  a 
stroke  from  a  hailstone.  They  are  affected,  in  a  measure^ 
by  their  peculiar  constitution,  condition,  and  the  inflaenoea 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  all^  however,  yidd 
fruit,  and  richly,  though  some  as  much  again  as  othersi  and 
some  thrice  as  much,  and  more. 

The  renewed  hearers  of  the  word,  also,  differ  in  like  man- 
ner in  the  measure  of  their  piety.  They  are  affscted  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  constitution,  their  conditions,  and  the 
influences  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Those  who,  while 
enjoying  but  few  aids,  are  left  to  struggle  .with  powerM 
temptations,  who  receive  but  imperfect  instruction,  who  are 
misled  in  a  measure  by  &lse  teachings,  who  are  drawn  into 
excessive  worldly  cares,  and  who  are  left  by  the  Spirit  to  fidl 
into  darkness  and  sin,  are  stinted  in  a  degree,  and  bring 
forth  but  an  inferior  share  of  fruit ;  while  others,  in  more 
genial  conditions,  aided  by  more  &vorable  influences  from 
teachers  and  associates,  and,  above  all,  quickened  and 
refreshed  by  larger  gifls  of  the  Spirit,  flourish  like  luxuriant 
plants  with  little  interruption,  and  yield  a  richer  harvest  of 
obedience ;  and  as  a  good  crop  is  naturally  yielded  by  the 
good  ground,  and  may  be  expected  with  confidence,  so  it 
may  be  expected,  with  equal  certainty,  that  the  word  of  the 
kingdom  will  prove  efficacious,  and  yield  its  appropriato 
fruits  in  their  hearts  who  are  thus  renewed. 

The  analogy  thus  holds  throughout  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  parable,  and  that  which  it  is  employed  to  exem- 
plify.   It  presents  an  exact  picture  of  the  several  dasaes  of 
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the  hearers  of  the  word,  and  bespeaks  that  perfect  know- 
ledge of  men,  of  the  laws  of  providence,  and  of  the  great 
aeheme  of  the  divine  administration,  which  marks  in  the 
most  eminent  manner  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  The 
great  truths  taught  by  it  are — 

1.  That  under  the  present  dispensation  the  word  of  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  communicated  to  men  by  preachers  whom 
God  assigns  to  the  office.  It  does  not  lie  imbedded  in  the 
mind  naturally,  as  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  thorns  lie  in  the 
eoltured  and  uncultured  ground.  It  is  to  be  imparted  to 
Aem  from  abroad,  or  it  will  not  be  known ;  and  men  are  the 
ministers  whom  God  has  commissioned  to  proclaim  it. 

2.  The  mere  hearing  of  the  word  is  not  enough.  It  must 
be  received  with  sincerity,  understanding,  love,  and  faith,  or 
it  will  not  yield  its  appropriate  fruit 

8.  The  mind,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  not  prepared  to 
receive  it  in  that  manner.  It  needs  to  be  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  to  fit  it  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  king- 
dom with  intelligence,  ingenuousness,  trust,  joy,  and  love ; 
and  exercise  the  peculiar  afifections  and  acts  which  it  should 
excite  in  the  heart. 

4.  There  is  but  a  small  share  of  those  who  hear  it,  in 
whom  it  appears  to  find  a  genial  soil,  and  brings  forth  the 
fruits  of  righteousness. 

5.  The  eflfect  of  communicating  it  to  the  difiering  classes 
of  men,  is  to  put  them  to  a  test,  and  cause  them  to  show  the 
true  character  of  their  reigning  affections.  The  unbelieving, 
selfish,  and  worldly,  as  surely  and  naturally  manifest  that 
they  are  not  fitted  to  yield  the  fruits  of  righteousness ;  as 
the  way -side,  the  rocky,  and  the  thorn  ground,  showed  that 
it  was  not  suited  for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  grain 
that  was  sown  on  it. 

6.  They  who,  like  the  hearers  represented  by  the  way- 
nde,  rely  on  a  mere  natural  religion,  will  not  be  admitted  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  are  the  deists,  the  rationalists, 
the  naturalists  or  pantheists  of  the  present  day — a  body 
embracing  vast  crowds  of  the  learned  and  half-learned. 
Their  religion  is  not  the  religion  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  are  the  identical  parties  denoted  by  the  way-side 
ground,  and  from  whose  hearts  the  devil  catches  away  the 
word  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved. 
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7.  They  whose  religion  is  a  mere  religion  of  the  natoral 
and  selfish  affections,  are  not*  the  children  of  the  kingdom. 
They  will  apostatize  and  renounce  their  profession  when  as- 
sailed by  tribulation  and  persecution  for  the  word's  sake,  and 
God  will  disown  them  when  they  ask  admission  to  his  kingdom. 

8.  They  who  hope  to  obtain  a  place  in  his  kingdom  by 
mere  professions  and  external  observances,  while  they 
remain  the  slaves  of  the  world,  will  be  disappointed  They 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  As  they  give  the  world  their 
supreme  love,  they  will  have  to  abide  by  that  fatal  choice. 

9.  It  is  only  those  whose  hearts  are  made  new  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  yield  a  true  obedience,  and  will  receive 
a  place  in  bis  kingdom. 

10.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  parable,  nor  m  any  other  of 
Christ's  teachings,  that  the  picture  it  presents  of  the  recep- 
tion the  word  of  the  kingdom  was  to  receive  from  men,  is 
not  to  continue  true  throughout  the  present  dispensation. 
The  proportion  of  believing  and  obedient  hearers  is  now  as 
small,  and  has  l)een  in  every  age  hitherto,  as  it  was  during 
Christ's  ministry.  The  crowds  are  the  hearers  represented 
by  the  way-side,  the  rocky  soil,  and  the  thorn  ground.  And 
that  is  to  continue  as  long  as  the  word^  of  the  kingdom  is 
preached  by  men  in  the  present  mode.  It  is  not  to  be  till 
Christ  himself  comes  and  establishes  his  kingdom  here  in  its 
power  and  glory,  and  reigns  over  it  in  person,  that  all  hear- 
ers and  all  nations  are  to  become  obedient,  and  yield  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace. 


Art.  IV.— The  Apostolic  Commission. 

BY  THE   REV.   J.   HARKNKSS. 

"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them- 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."    Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 

"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shaJl  be  saved; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."   Mark  xvi.  16, 16. 
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Jesus  Christ  had  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  his  priestly 
office  upon  earth,  aud  was  about  to  leave  it.  He  had  ren- 
dered perfect  obedience  to  heaven's  holy  laws,  and  of- 
fered up  prayers  for  his  church.  He  had  endured  the 
punishment  of  the  broken  law  and  the  smiting  of  his 
Father^s  sword  for  the  transgressions  of  the  sheep,  and  had 
died  upon  the  cross  a  propitiatory  victim  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  He  had  risen  from  the  dead  as  the  acknowledged 
tatiBfier  of  Divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  men — the  glorious 
conqueror  of  death  and  the  grave,  and  the  infallible  security 
of  the  resurrection  and  life  of  his  people ;  and  had  spent 
fcrty  days  with  his  disciples  teaching  them  in  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom.  The  work  which  the  Father  had 
given  him  to  do  upon  the  earth  being  done,  and  he  about 
to  ascend  to  be  glorified  with  the  glory  which  he  had  with 
him  before  the  world  began,  in  parting  from  his  disciples  he 
addressed  them  in  the  solemn  words  of  injunction  and  pro- 
nuse,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  seem  to 
contain  the  following  things  worthy  of  consideration. 

I.  77i€  commission  given  to  the  disciples. 

The  work  enjoined  upon  the  disciples  by  Christ  is  some- 
what diflFerently  expressed  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  Mat- 
thew says  "  teach,"  Mark  *'  preach  the  gospel."  The  word 
M«lvTfV9wrf,  used  by  Matthew,  which  some  have  rendered, 
and  very  justly,  *'  to  make  disciples,"  implies  also  the  act  of 
teaching;  for  in  order  to  make  disciples  it  is  necessary  to 
teach,  or  instruct  men  in  the  doctrines  which  we  wish  them 
to  embrace ;  or  to  which  we  wish  them  to  become  converts. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  celebrated  translator  and  critic. 
Dr.  Campbell,  who  renders  this  word  "convert,"  because  it 
gives  it  a  meaning  which  neither  the  word  nor  the  passage 
Beems  to  authorize,  and  which  far  exceeds  the  meaning  of 
the  parallel  passage  in  Mark.  The  word  xf»J{«T«,  used  by 
Mark,  signifies  merely  to  publish,  to  proclaim  aloud,  and 
consequently  to  instruct  or  teach  in  the  thing  published,  but 
not  to  convert.  The  words  then  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  If  they  had  not,  one  or  other  of  the  disciples 
would  have  misrepresented  the  Lord. 

The  duty,  then,  which  Christ  imposed  upon  his  disciples 
was  to  preach,  proclaim  aloud,  or  instruct  men  in  the  doctrine 
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of  the  gospel.  They  were  to  teach  men  that  they  are  fisillen 
— ^lost  in  Adam :  morally  disinclined  to  obey  God's  law,  and 
anable  to  recover  and  save  themselves ;  that  their  redemjh 
tion  could  be  purchased  only  by  the  shed  blood  of  Immanudy 
and  obtained  only  through  faith  in  that  blood.  These,  with 
all  the  glorious  doctrines  growing  out  of  them,  were  to 
form  the  topics  and  the  burden  of  the  teaching  of  the  disci- 
ples, and  consequently  of  their  successors.  And  doctrines 
more  offensive  than  these  could  not  be  propounded  to  men; 
and  yet  these  are  the  doctrines  which  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  to  preach. 

II.  ITie  extent  of  the  commission, 

Matthew  describes  the  extent  of  the  commission  in  these 
words,  9r«yr«  r«  Utn^  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  were  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews^ 
who  had  been  God's  peculiarly  privileged  people ;  they  were 
to  be  carried  to  all  heathen  nations,  and  the  disciples  were 
to  become  the  instructors  of  these  nations.  And  to  the  same 
effect  is  the  language  of  Mark,  when  he  says,  "  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;*'  or, 
as  it  might  be  more  literally  rendered,  "  Go  ye  into  the  world, 
everywhere,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation." 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  commission  given  by  Christ  to 
his  disciples,  and  how  they  fulfilled  it  may  be  seen  in  their 
inspired  biographies.  They  gave  themselves  entirely  to  the 
work.  They  left  all  they  held  dear  on  earth.  They  brought 
all  they  had  in  their  hands  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord  in  this 
service,  and  pressed  all  their  talents  into  the  work.  And 
they  went  forth  into  every  country  within  their  reach,  in 
matchless  moral  heroism ;  braving  all  dangers ;  suffering  all 
cruelties  and  tortures,  death  the  most  dreadful  not  excepted, 
doing  the  will  and  the  work  of  the  Saviour — teaching  the 
nations  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

But  this  commission,  the  performance  of  this  duty,  was  not 
to  cease  with  them.  It  is  equally  obligatory  upon  their  suc- 
cessors, and  upon  the  Christian  church  they  planted  and  left 
in  the  world.  It  is  as  binding  upon  the  church  in  the  pre* 
sent  day  as  if  it  had  been  given  first  and  only  to  her.  And 
well  may  we  ask.  How  has  she  performed — How  is  sly  pe^ 
forming  her  duty  in  this  matter?    Alas !  we  may  say,  not 
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iriihfliaiiding  all  her  boasted  doings  as  regards  missions,  she 
has  done  nothing.    What  are  her  vaunted  contributions  ? 
What  thtf  gifts  of  stern  self-denial,  of  severe  self-mortifica- 
tioD,  of  sold  possessions,  for  the  sake  of  Christ?    Ah  I  we 
.find  not  these  among  her  gifts.    No  I  no  I  gifts  like  these 
she  does  not  bestow.    The  gifts  of  self-denial  she  gives  not. 
The  professed  followers  of  Christ  in  these  days,  give  not  the 
widow's  mite — ^their  whole  living,  though  in  religious  cant 
tibey  frequently  speak  of  doing  so.    They  must  have  their 
personal  jewels  and  ornaments,  their  gay  and  splendid  attire, 
their  magnificently  furnished  houses,  and  their  sumptuous 
tables  groaning  with  every  luxury ;  and  then,  out  of  the 
abundance  that  yet  remains,  a  few  cents,  or  a  few  dollars, 
may  with  great  difficulty  be  wrung,  to  help  a  lame  or  mock 
ob^ience  to  the  command  of  the  Lord.    Professing  Chris- 
tians, even  in  these  days,  miser-like  are  hoarding  up  their 
money,  and  with  iron  grasp  holding  it  &om  the  service  of 
Christy  while  he  is  demanding  it  to  aid  in  teaching  a  perish- 
ing world.    Nor  is  the  church  more  liberal  and  hearty  in 
her  prayers  for  this  purpose.    She  comes  not  up  in  her 
united  numbers,  strong  faith,  and  undeniable  earnestness  to 
Gk>d'8  throne  of  grace,  to  wrestle  in  th^  mightiest  putting 
forth  of  her  strength  with  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  to  ena- 
ble her  to  comply  to  the  fullest  extent  with  her  Lord's  com- 
mand.   A  few,  only  a  few  of  her  numbers  are  seen  there; 
lad  even  their  prayers  are  so  cold,  and  their  wrestling  so 
foeble  and  heartless,  that  their  sincerity  may  be  questioned, 
and  consequently  they  cannot  have  power  with  God  and 
prevail.    And  as  for  the  heralds  of  the  cross  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel,  what  are  they  7    Not  one  for  a  thousand 
that  might  have  been  sent  forth  had  there  been  a  willing, 
anxious  mind  in  that  work — a  self-sacrificing  spirit  to  carry 
it  forward ;  had  the  important  commission  of  the  Master 
been  felt  in  all  its  magnitude  and  power.    The  church,  the 
psofessed  followers  of  Christ,  and  the  ministry,  have  an  awful 
burden  of  guilt  upon  their  heads,  as  regards  obedience  to 
this  command  I 

La  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  the  preachers  of  the 
goepel  left  all  to  fulfil  this  commission,  and  the  converts  to 
Chriftianity  in  some  cases  sold  their  possessions,  and  laid 
fheir  piioe  at  the  apostles'  feet  to  aid  in  fulfilling  this  com* 
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mand.  All  this  was  done  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  consequently  was  right  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God.  And  if  such  was  right,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see, 
even  with  all  the  reasons  assigned  to  the  contrary,  why  such 
doings,  to  carry  out  the  commission  of  Christ,  would  not  be 
right  in  the  present  day.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  church 
has  not  done  her  duty  as  regards  this  command,  and  conse- 
quently has  an  awful  amount  of  guilt  upon  her  head,  for 
which  she  will  be  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man ;  for  she  has  not  acted  like  the  disciples ;  she  has  not 
done  her  utmost  to  fulfil  the  commission  of  her  Lord ;  and 
all  the  urgency  that  can  be  wrought  into  mighty  argument 
to  arouse  her  to  the  performance  of  this  directly  enjoined 
duty,  signally  fails. 

III.  The  result  of  obedience  to  this  command:  "  He  that  ftfr 
lieveth  shall  be  saved  ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned" 

It  is  not  said,  nor  even  hinted  here,  that  when  this  com* 
mission  is  fulfilled  to  the  greatest  extent — that  when  the 
gospel  is  preached  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth — ^to  the 
whole  creation,  that  all  and  every  individual  will  believe  the 
gospel — believe  in  the  Saviour  whom  it  reveals,  and  be  saved. 
No  such  idea  is  involved  in  the  Lord's  command,  though 
some  have  imagined  they  have  found  it  therein.  But  it  no 
more  implies  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  than  it  implies  its 
non-conversion.  It  says  not  a  word  about  the  conversion  of 
all  mankind — ^the  redemption  of  the  whole  world ;  the  idea  is 
not  in  the  commission ;  it  says  not  whether  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  among  the  nations,  whenever  it  may  be  proclaimed, 
will  convert  many  or  few ;  but  merely  states  the  simple  and 
solemn  fact,  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned." 

Preaching  the  gospel,  then,  to  all  nations,  to  the  whole 
world,  does  not  necessarily  secure,  or  even  imply  that  all 
nations  will  believe  the  gospel— will  receive  Christ  as  their 
Saviour  and  King,  and  promptly  and  joyfully  obey  him. 
All  men  have  never  yet  believed  where  the  gospel  has  been 
preached ;  not  even  when  Christ,  and  his  disciples  and  apofi- 
Ues  were  the  preachers.  In  the  cities  and  countries  where 
they  preached,  the  hearers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inhabitants^ 
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did  not  all  believe,  nor  a  majority  of  them.     *'  Some  be- 
lieved, and  some  believed  not."    While  some  believed,  more 
lemained  in  unbelief.    And  so  it  has  been,  as  regards  the 
results  of  the  preached  gospel,  from  their  day  to  the  present. 
And  were  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  increased  to  any  con- 
odvable  number,  and  sent  into  every  nation  in  obedience  to 
this  command,  there  is  no  positive  nor  even  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  result  would  be  different — no  evidence  that 
ill  men  would  believe,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  uni- 
versal belief,  the  latter-day  glory  in  noontide  effulgence 
would  be  ushered  in.     The  experience  of  the  past  establishes 
something  different  from  this:    It  teaches  us,  that  while 
some  believe  others  will  not     Every  increase  of  divine  light, 
or  religious  revival,  instead  of  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day,  and  progressing  to  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  world,  in  all  ages,  has  been  soon  followed  by  an  awful 
declension.    The  light  of  Eden,  perfect  and  glorious,  rapidly 
darkened  after  the  fall,  and  the  wickedness  of  men  increased 
with  hot-bed  luxuriance  till  God  in  righteous  judgment 
nearly  destroyed  the  race  by  the  flood.     The  purity  of  Noah, 
chosen  by  God  to  be  the  father  of  a  purer  race,  was  soon 
corrupted ;  and  in  a  few  generations  his  descendants  became 
80  wicked  that  they  were  all  rejected,  and  Abraham  chosen 
to  be  a  holier  father  of  a  holier  seed.     But  soon  his  descen- 
dants too  degenerated,  and  sank  into  gross  wickedness,  as 
ike  mournful  history  of  Israel  shows,  until  they  reached  their 
dimax  in  evil,  in  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of 
GkxL     Christ  then  by  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  introduced 
a  better  state  of  things,  and  greatly  increased  the  power  and 
purity  of  religion  by  a  more  abundant  out-pouring  of  his 
Spirit     But  even  this  highly  superior  state  of  religion  from 
which  might  have  been  expected  great  and  glorious  results, 
even  the  conversion  of  the  world,  if  it  were  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  instead  of  increasing  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,  and  bursting  into  millennial  glory,  soon 
began  to  decline,  and  in  a  few  generations,  degenerated  into 
the  superstitions  and  wickedness  of  the  dark  ages.    Other 
revivals  came,  but  not  to  increase  till  all  the  nations  were 
oonverted  to  Christianity,  but  to  decline  and  leave  men  as 
wicked  and  alienated  firom  God  as  before.    Judging  then 
fScom  analogy,  or  from  the  past^  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
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tlie  expectation,  that  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  it  is 
now  preached,  the  whole  world  shall  be  evangelized,  that 
the  whole  human  family  shall  become  holy,  that  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ.  The  teaching  of  the  past  furnishes  accu* 
mulated  evidence  against  this  view ;  and  Dr.  Duff,  who  is 
doubtless  well  acquainted  with  religious  statistics,  says,  not- 
withstanding all '  the  efforts  to  propagate  the  gospel,  or,  as 
some  would  have  it,  to  convert  the  world,  "  there  are  more 
heathen  upon  the  earth  now,  than  there  were  in  the  days  of 
the  Saviour." 

Nor  do  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  warrant  the  expectation 
that  the  world  shall  be  converted  by  the  present  mode  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  but  the  contrary.    It  is  not  till  the 
Son  of  Man  sits  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  that  sacred 
mountain  in  Judea,  '*  reigning  before  his  ancients,"  or  elders^ 
"  gloriously,"  that  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
given  to  him  for  his  possession,   and  the  heathen   to  be 
dashed  in  pieces  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  broken  as  a  potter's 
vessel.    It  is  not  till  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  personally,  visi- 
bly, gloriously  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  as  Daniel  saw 
him  in  vision,  ''  that  dominion  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
are  given  to  him ;  and  all  nations  and  languages  serve  him." 
The  horn  of  papacy  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevails 
against  them,  until  the  Ancient  of  days  come  personally  to 
earth ;  then^  but  not  till  then^  judgment  is  given  to  the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  then  the  saints  possess 
the  kingdom — the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven.    The  tares  and  the  wheat  have  to  grow 
together  till  the  time  of  the  harvest ;  but  the  time  of  the 
harvest  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  consequently  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  not  to  uproot  the  tares  and  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  wheat ;  for  that  is  the  work  of  the  Son 
of  Man  at  his  coming.    The  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are 
to  make  war  with  the  saints  until  the  Word  of  God  descend 
upon  a  white  horse,  and  cast  them  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire 
burning  with  brimstone.     Satan  is  to  be  the  god  of  this 
world,  till  the  angel  come  down  from  heaven  and  bind  him, 
and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit. 

All  this  then,  and  much  more  to  which  we  cannot  now 
advert,  establishes  the  point  that  all  nations  are  not  to  be 
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ocniTer^  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  nor  the  latter- 
day  glory  ushered  in  by  such  means.  The  Bible  clearly 
teaches  that  that  is  the  work  of  Christ  at  his  personal 
letum  to  earth,  and  that  then  he  will  perform  the  glorious 
work.  He  will  then  reveal  himself  to  the  people  of  Israel 
m  their  Shiloh,  who  will  gladly  receive  him,  and  through 
tbem  his  saving  health  shall  be  made  known  to  all  na- 
tion& 

But  though  the  world  is  not  to  be  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  nor  the  millennial  glory  thus  ush- 
eied  in  under  the  present  dispensation;  yet  the  gospel  ought 
to  be  preached  to  all  nations  for  a  witness — for  a  testimony, 
and  above  all  as  the  divinely  appointed  means  ibr  gathering 
God's  elect  people  and  church  out  of  the  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  to  himself.  And  the  work  which  has  such  a 
noble  and  supremely  important  end  to  accomplish  should  be 
undertaken,  and  carried  on  with  far  greater  zeal,  and  a  more 
nlf-denying  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  than  it  is  in  these 
days.  A  mighty,  self-consuming  zeal,  like  that  which 
burned  with  unquenchable  fervor  in  the  bosom  and  soul  of 
Paul,  should  bum  in  the  bosom  of  all  the  professing  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  Christ;  and  like  him,  not  accounting  their  lives 
dear,  they  should  come  up  to  help  in  the  divine  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature — of  gathering  God's 
people  to  himself  from  among  the  nations.  The  church, 
fefi^hed  by  prayer,  and  putting  on  new  strength  by  a  cor- 
dial consecration  of  herself,  and  all  the  means  and  influences 
she  possesses,  should  come  up  in  the  greatness  of  her  might 
to  this  divine  work  most  solemnly  enjoined  by  her  Saviour. 
But  the  church-professing  Christians,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  possessing  little  of  Paul's  zeal,  little  of  the  Saviour's 
tpiiitf  little  of  his  love  to  perishing  souls,  and  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  desire  for  their  salvation,  can  hear  unmoved  the 
long,  loud,  and  withering  wail,  coming  up  from  the  people 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death  in  heathen. lands,  and  their 
shrieks  of  despair  as  they  plunge  into  the  lake  of  fire.  The 
command  of  Christ,  when  leaving  the  earth,  may  sound  in 
our  ears  in  all  its  divine  authority  and  power,  '*  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,"  and  the  bitter  cry  of  perishing  mil- 
lions may  mingle  with  its  tones;  but  our  hearts  remain 
unmovedi  we  bestir  not  ourselves  to  do  the  work  which 
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Christ  requires — to  teach  the  dying  nations  that  they  may 
belieye  in  him  and  be  saved. 

lY.  The  enoauragemerU  to/ulfil  this  eommianon:  ^ Lo^Iam 
with  you  alioay  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world" 

Here  Christ  most  solemnly  promises  his  presence  to  the 
disciples  when  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  obedieaoe 
to  his  command.  They  were  not  to  go  forth  alone,  nor  in 
their  own  strength  engage  in  a  work  so  arduous;  Chrkl 
promises  to  go  wich  them  and  give  them  strength  acoordiqg 
to  the  magnitude  of  duty.  If  dangers  beset  thenii  threat- 
ening life  at  every  step ;  if  the  dark  clouds  full  of  death's 
thunderbolts  hung  over  them,  they  were  not  defenoelesdy 
exposed  to  these.  His  presence,  his  invisible^  omnipotent 
power,  was  to  be  their  all-protecting  shield.  If  their  labon 
were  attended  with  little  success,  and  only  one  here  and 
there  believed  the  story  of  the  cross;  they  were  not  to  be  dis- 
oouraged,  for  Jesus  was  with  them,  blessing  and  prospering 
them  to  the  extent  that  it  was  his  good  pleasure  they  should 
be  successful.  Wherever  they  went,  individually  or  oot 
lectively,  Christ  promised  to  them  his  presence ;  and  having 
this  ever  accompanying  them  and  abiding  with  them,  they 
had  divine  encouragement  and  support  in  whatever  situatioii 
they  were  placed. 

Nor  was  Christ's  presence  peculiarly  and  exclusively  pro- 
mised to  the  disciples  to  whom  he  addresses  these  words;  it 
is  equally  promised  to  all  their  successors  in  office.  He  did 
not  say,  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  your  life,  for  that  would 
have  been  limiting  the  promise  to  them;^butlam  with 
you  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  word  «i«>p,  our  tranfr 
lators  have  mistranslated  in  every  instance  in  the  forty- 
one  times  they  have  rendered  it  world;  for  it  does  not 
mean  this  material  world  or  earth,  but  duration,  age,  or  dis» 
pensation,  and  ought  to  have  been  so  translated ;  for  thk 
world,  or  earth,  .is  not  to  have  an  end,  but  endure  for  ever. 
By  the  end,  then,  not  of  the  world,  but  of  the  age  or  dis- 
pensation, we  are  to  understand  the  end  of  the  preaent  goa» 
pel,  or  Christian  dispensation,  which  in  these  days  seeoM 
drawing  nigh.  Now,  as  the  disciples  to  whom  Christ  ad- 
dresses these  words,  would  not,  and  did  not  live  to  the  end 
of  the  Christian  dispensationi  which  continues  BtiUi  tlie  pN>* 
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miie  made  to  them  must  also  have  been  made  to  their  sao- 
oeBBora  in  office — to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  all  subse- 
quent ages.  What  a  comforting  and  sustaining  assurance  to 
dM  bomble,  devoted  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  I  It  matters 
not  whether  he  is  performing  the  duties  of  his  arduous  office 
in  the  crowded  ci^,  where  vice  rages ;  or  in  his  rural  parish, 
wliere  high-toned  morality  prevails ;  or  amidst  the  supersti- 
tioiis  of  jGrieenland,  or  the  dark  idolatry  of  India;  he  has 
the  asmirance  of  his  Lord  and  Master's  presence — ^he  can 
haar  the  promise  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal;  "Lo,  I  am 

Y.-^Tke  obligtUion  to  fulfil  this  commission:  the  command  of 
OkrisL 

It  is  not  for  us  to  ask  before  entering  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  :this  commission — If  we  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations, 
viQ  all  nations  believe?  or  will  very  many,  or  will  only 
%'§BW  ot  the  nations  believe? — and  then  act  with  zeal  and 
energy,  according  to  our  judgment  of  probable  results, 
aooording  to  our  estimate  of  the  number  likely  to  be 
saved.  The  results,  no  matter  whether  great  or  small, 
fiynn  no  part  of  the  obligation,  and  should  have  no  infiu- 
enee  in  determining  us  to  the  performance  of  the  duty. 
It  18  the  command  of  Christ,  and  that  alone,  that  forms  the 
whole  burden  of  obligation,  and  that  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
without  asking  the  question,  whether  many  will  believe  and 
be  saved? — whether  indeed  a  single  soul  is  converted  or  not. 
If  it  is  his  sovereign  will  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached 
to  all  nations,  as  the  command  shows  it  is,  then  it  is  our 
duty  to  obey  him,  no  matter  whether  all  nations,  or  only  a 
few  of  the  nations,  or  only  one  individual  should  believe. 
Ai  r^ards  the  results,  as  regards  the  number  that  shall 
bdieve  and  be  saved,  he  has  given  us  no  information, 
because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
Christ  has  pointed  out  the  work,  and  commanded  it  to  be 
done.  His  command  is  supreme  and  obligatory,  and  for  this 
leaeon,  and  this  alone,  obedience  is  imperative  upon  us. 
Oor  duty  is  to  obey — to  labor  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
nttio^i  leaving  the  result  to  him  who  has  issued  the  com- 
mandi  and  promised  to  make  our  labors  successful  to  the 
estai^titf  his.  good  pleasure*    When  be  says^^'Go^"  our  duly 
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is  not  to  stand  and  ask  questions  about  results,  nor  caleolate 
results  and  act  as  these  may  seem  favorable  or  unfavoraUe, 
great  or  small,  but  to  move  forward  with  the  greatest  ear* 
nestnesB  and  promptness  of  action,  pressing  all  our  powers 
of  service  into  the  divinely  required  work. 

Let  ministers  of  the  gospel,  let  Christians  hear  this  oomr 
mand  from  the  ascended  Saviour,  and  in  obedience  to  it^  let 
them  arise  promptly  to  the  noble  work,  with  prayer  and 
enkindled  zeal ;  let  them  consecrate  all  their  powers  and 
energies  to  the  service,  and  go  forth  preaching  the  gospel  in 
any  way  and  every  way  they  can,  in  the  self-saerificing 
spirit  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  Master  himself,  who  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  cause,  in  the  full  assurance  of  his 
ever-accompanying  and  abiding  presence.  "Go,"  is  his 
oommand ;  "  We  go,"  ought  to  be  their  response  and  motto. 
If  difficulties,  dangers,  persecutions,  death,  be  in  the  way,^ 
still,  like  Christ,  they  should  set  their  &ce  as  a  flint,  a^ 
press  on  in  the  work,  assured  of  his  presence ;  and  that  if 
they  &11  in  the  conflict,  they  shall  be  rewarded  widt  m- 
crown,  a  throne,  and  the  inheritance  with  him  of  all  things. 


Art.  V. — ^The  Plurality  of  Inhabited  WoRLDa 

1.  ITie  Plurality  of  Worlds.  Bostorf:  Gould  &  Lincoln, 
1854. 

2,  More  Worlds  than  One,  The  Creed  of  the  Philosopher^  wnd 
the  Hope  of  the  Christian,  ,  By  Sir  David  Brewster, 
KH.,  D.C.L.    New  York :  E.  Carter  &  Brothers,  1854. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  almost  all  the  principal  branches 
of  knowledge  that  have  been  zealously  studied  and  laigdy 
advanced  during  the  century,  are  made  the  ground  by  some 
of  their  cultivators,  of  an  attack  on  Christianity.  Thns^  in 
the  natural  sciences,  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
current  geology,  zoology,  and  astronomy,  are  in  open  oon- 
flict  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptuies,  and  vt^  Ad'xeflMis 
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great  numbers  offer  for  their  rejection  of  their  inspi- 
nttion  and  authority.  The  science  of  the  mind  is  the  medium 
cf  a  still  more  direct  and  zealous  assault  on  revealed  reli- 
gion— the  most  popular  theories  on  the  subject  denying  not 
merely  the  possibility  of  inspiration,  but  of  a  knowledge  of 
God  through  any  channel  whatever,  and  inculcating  a  blank 
and  hopeless  atheism.  Physiology,  the  diversities  of  the 
£»m  and  color  of  the  human  race,  language,  archaeology, 
history,  are  in  like  manner  presented  by  their  devotees,  in 
m  hoeUle  attitude  to  the  Bible,  and  all  the  resources  of  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  are  exhausted  to  divest  it  through  them  of 
tiB  sacred  character,  and  deprive  it  of  its  hold  on  the  faith 
tnd  reverence  of  men.  The  first  of  the  works — the  titles  of 
which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — deceptively 
named  the  Plurality  of  Worlfls,  is,  in  a  measure  at  least,  cff 
this  class.  The  author^s  object  is  to  show,  not  that  there  are 
many  worlds  that  are  the  residence  of  intelligent  beings,  but 
that  there  are  not ;  that  the  earth  is  the  only  one  that  is  the 
aoene  of  a  moral  government,  and  that  man  is  the  only  species 
of  rational  creatures ;  that  the  universe,  therefore,  is  substan- 
tially a  mere  physical  empire,  and  the  great  ends,  conse- 
quently, pursued  by  God,  of  a  mere  material,  instead  of  a 
moral  nature.  The  reader  is  thence  left  to  draw  the  inevita- 
ble inference,  that  the  views  given  in  the  Bible,  and  generally 
entertained  by  the  church,  of  God's  empire  and  government, 
are  essentially  false,  and  must  be  rejected  for  a  vague,  unsen- 
timental,  and  unauthoritative  natural  religion,  or  no  religion 
at  all. 

.He  wishes,  indeed,  a  quite  different  judgmentto  be  formed 
of  his  object.  He  represents  that  many  who  are  thoughtful, 
and  even  religiously  inclined,  are  led,  by  the  extreme  insig- 
nificance of  the  earth,  compared  to  the  vastness  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  to  doubt  that  God  exercises  any  moral  govern- 
ment over  this  world,  or  takes  any  special  care  of  man. 
With  such  boundless  realms  to  occupy  his  attention,  they 
think  it  incredible,  he  says,  that  the  Creator  should  stoop  to 
bestow  any  special  notice  on  man ;  and  he  exhibits  it  as  his 
jim  to  meet  this  objection  by  showing  that  this  world  is  the 
only  one  in  which  intelligences  reside,  and  men  the  only  order 
of  rational  and  moral  creatures;  and  therefore,  that  tiie 
and  aearoely  demonsteable  regard  with  which  God  dis- 
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tinguishes  them,  aooording  to  his  low  notions  of  naloral  rdi- 
gion,  is  not  incredible  nor  improbable. 

The  mode  in  which  he  presents  the  subject  is  seen  firom 
the  following  passage : — 

Terhape  we  shall  make  our  reasonings  and  speculations  applj  io 
a  wider  class  of  readers,  if  we  consider  Uie  view  now  spoken  o^  not 
as  an  objection  urged  by  an  opponent  of  religion,  but  rather  as  a 
di£Sculty  felt  by  k  friend  of  religion.  It  is,  I  conceive^  certain  that  niany 
of  those  not  at  all  disposed  to  argue  against  religion,  but  who^  on  the 
contrary,  feel  that  their  whole  internal  comfort  and  repose  are  bound 
up  indissolubly  with  their  religious  convictions,  are  still  troubled  and 
dismayed  at  the  doctrines  of  the  vastness  of  the  unirerse,  and  the 
multitude  of  worlds  which  they  suppose  to  be  taught  and  proved  by 
astronomy.  They  have  a  profound  reverence  for  the  idba  cf  thd. 
lliey  are  glad  to  acknowledge  their  constant  and  universal  depen- 
dence upon  his  preserving  power  and  goodness ;  they  are  ready  and 
desirous  to  recognise  the  working  of  his  providence ;  they  receive  the 
moral  law  as  his  law,  with  reverence  and  submission ;  they  regard 
their  transgressions  of  this  law  as  sins  against  him,  and  are  eager  to 
find  the  mode  of  reconciliation  to  him,  when  thus  estranged  from  him ; 
they  willingly  think  of  Q<A  as  near  to  them.  But  while  they  listen  to 
the  evidence  which  science  ....  sets  before  them,  of  the  long 
array  of  groups,  and  hosts,  and  myriads  of  worlds,  which  are 
brought  to  our  knowledge,  they  find  Uiemselves  perturbed  and  dis- 
tressed. They  would  willingly  think  of  €rod  as  near  to  them ;  hot 
during  the  progress  of  this  enumeration,  he  appears  at  every  step  to 
be  removed  further  and  further  from  them.  To  discover  that  the 
earth  is  so  large,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  so  great,  its  form  so 
different  from  what  man  at  first  imagines  it,  may,  perhaps,  have 
startled  them ;  but  in  this  view  there  is  nothing  which  a  pious  mind 
does  not  easily  surmount.  Bnt  if  Venus  and  Mars  also  have  their 
inhabitants ;  if  Saturn  and  Jupiter — ^globes  so  much  larger  than  the 
earth — ^have  a  proportional  amount  of  population,  may  not  man  he 
neglected  or  overlooked  f  Is  he  worthy  to  he  regarded  by  the  Creator 
of  all  f  VLbcj  not,  must  not  the  most  pious  mind  recur  to  the 
exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  'Lord,  what  is  man  that  then  art 
mindful  of  him !'  And  must  not  this  exclamation,  under  the  new 
aspect  of  things,  be  accompanied  by  an  enfeebled  and  less  confident 
belief  that  Ood  ie  mindful  of  him  ?  And  then  this  array  of  planets, 
which  derive  their  light  from  the  sun,  extends  much  further  than 
even  the  astronomer  at  first  suspected.  The  orbit  of  Saturn  is  ten 
tunes  as  wide  as  the  orbit  of  tlM  earth :  but  beyond  Saturoi  and  d- 
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■MMt  twiee  as  fiur  from  the  tan,  Henchel  diaooven  Uramiti  another 
ipreat  planet ;  and  again,  beyond  Uranua,  and  again  at  nearly  twice 
ki$  distance,  the  sabtle  pagacity  of  the  astronomers  of  our  day  sur^ 
■ises  and  then  detects  another  great  planet  In  such  a  system  as 
this,  the  earth  shrinks  into  insignificance.  Can  its  concerns  engags 
liU  atUnUon  of  him  who  made  Ae  whole?  But,  again,  this  whole 
sokur  system  itself,  with  all  its  orbits  and  planets,  durinks  into  a  mere 
point,  when  compared  with  the  nearest  fixed  star.  And  ag^in,  the 
distance  which  lies  between  us  and  such  stars  shrinks  into  incalcu- 
hUe  smallness,  when  we  journey  in  thought  to  other  fixed  stars. 
And  again  and  again,  the  scene  of  our  previous  contemplation 
aoflfers  an  immeasurable  contraction,  as  we  pass  on  to  other  points 
of  Tiew. 

**  And  in  all  these  successiye  moves,  we  are  still  within  the  domi- 
nioiiB  of  the  same  Creator  and  Governor,  and  at  every  move  we  are 
hooght,  we  may  suppose,  to  new  bodies  of  his  subjects,  bearing,  in 
die  expansion  of  their  number,  some  proportion  to  the  expanse  of 
Sfsnob  which  they  occupy.  And  if  this  be  so,  how  shall  the  earth, 
nd  men,  its  inhabitants,  thus  repeatedly  annihilated^  as  it  were, 
\ff  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  known  universe,  eontinme  to 
it  amf  thing  in  the  regard  of  him  who  embraces  all !  Last  of  all, 
kow  shall  men  continue  to  receive  that  special,  persevering,  provi- 
dential, judicial,  personal  care,  which  religion  implies;  and  without 
the  belief  of  which,  any  man  who  has  religious  thoughts,  must  be 
disturbed  and  unhappy,  desolate  and  forsaken  ?" — ^Pp.  37-SO. 

The  doubts  whicli  he  here  proposes  are  thus  not  those  of 
believers  in  revealed  religion ;  they  are  not  the  doubts  even 
of  common  theists,  who  reject  revelation.  Instead,  they 
are  founded,  as  we  shall  see,  on  a  disbelief  either  of  God's 
abQity  or  disposition  to  take  care  of  the^  works  he  has  called 
into  existence.  For  what  parties  are  there  who,  believing 
in  the  existence  of  God,  yet  question,  for  the  reasons  he  here 
presents,  that  the  Most  High  exercises  a  peculiar  eare  over 
this  world,  and  over  men  ?  He  does  not  name  any  who,  on 
that  ground,  doubt  the  reality  of  his  providence  and  moral 
government  Ordinary  deists  do  not.  They  admit  and 
aaert  his  government^  and  maintain  that  natural  religion  is 
of  soeli  clearness  and  authority,  that  a  miraculous  revelation 
ia  unnecessary  and  improbable. 

The  class  for  whom  he  writes,  therefore,  if  there  be  any 
iueh,  must  be  of  a  very  low  order  of  religionists ;  they  must 
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be  not  only  rejecters  of  reyelation,  but  &r  below  oomoum 
deists  in  their  notions  both  of  God  and  man.  The  sem^ 
pies  which  he  entertains,  if  they  are  sincere,  are  probably 
peculiar  to  himself,  and,  at  most,  to  such  as  hold  the  geolo- 
gical and  astronomical  theories  which  are  the  chief  basis  of 
bis  speculations  respecting  the  material  and  moral  universe, 
and  whether  truly  felt  or  not,  their  natural  tendency  is — and 
there  is  much  that  indicates  that  that  is  their  r  jal  design — 
to  drive  religion  out  of  the  world,  or  to  reduce  it  to  so  low  a 
point  as  to  divest  it  of  all  title  to  consideration. 

That  notwithstanding  some  seeming,  though  very  vague 
and  equivocal  recognitions  of  Ohristianity,  he  in  effect  rejeolB 
revelation,  is  apparent  from  the  assumption  on  which  he 
proceeds  in  the  foregoing  passage.  He  alleges  the  vastaeai 
oi  God's  empire,  as  a  proof  that  he  cannot  and  does  not  give 
immediate  and  special  attention  to  so  small  a  world  as  the 
earth  and  so  insignificant  a  race  as  men ;  and  he  holds  tiiat 
the  likelihood  and  certainty  that  men  are  not  the  objects  of 
God's  providential  and  mora]  care,  increases  just  in  proportion 
to  the  immensity  of  his  material  kingdom  comp^^  to  the 
sHghtness  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  whole  ground  of  his 
alleged  difficulty.  But  in  this  he  plainly  proceeds  on  a  con* 
viction  either  that  God  is  unable,  or  else  is  indisposed  to 
exercise  a  continual  and  minute  care  of  all  his  works.  For  if 
he  is  omnipotent,  all-knowing,  and  all-wise,  and  can  as  easily 
exercise  a  perfect  providence  and  moral  administration  over 
myriads  and  millions  of  worlds,  and  of  races  and  orders  of 
intelligences,  as  over  one,  why  should  the  greatness  of  his 
empire  be  alleged  as  a  proof  that  he  does  not  and  cannot 
exercise  such  a  sway  over  the  earth  and  its  population? 
And  if  he  has  the  requisite  natural  attributes^  and  is  infi- 
nitely regardful  of  bis  rights,  and  infinitely  regardful  also  of 
the  rights  and  well-being  of  his  creatures ;  and  if  his  own  reo>' 
titude  requires  that  he  should  rule  the  worlds  and  the  beings 
he  calls  into  existence  and  upholds,  how  can  their  multiplicity 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  does  not?  As  his  own  right* 
eousness  and  thence  his  blessedness  requires  that  he  should 
treat  all  his  subjects  according  to  their  nature,  it  is  clear  that 
the  greatness  of  their  number  is  a  reason  that  he  should 
exercise  a  perfectly  wise  and  benevolent  government  over 
them ;  not  that  he  should  neglect  and  refuse  it    This  wiiler 
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buldfl  his  whole  speculation,  therefbroi  manifestly  either  on 
a  denial  of  God's  natural  or  moral  perfections,  or  else  on  a 
total  ignorance  and  misconception  of  the  course  which  his 
perfections  require  that  he  should  pursue  as  the  Creatori 
Upholder,  and  Buler  of  the  universe.  He  cannot  make  the 
infinite  power,  intelligence,  and  goodness  of  Ood  the  ground 
of  the  inference  which  he  draws  against  his  exercising  a 
government  over  any  part  of  his  works ;  for  if  God  has  those 
infinite  attributes,  they  not  only  render  him  competent  to 
such  a  government,  but  are  positive  reasons  that  he  should 
exercise  it,  and  present  a  moral  certainty  that  he  does  and 
will.  An  inadequacy  to  the  infinite  task,  or  a  moral  indis- 
position to  it,  are  the  only  grounds  from  which  it  can  be 
logically  inferred  that  he  does  not  exercise  such  a  sway. 
Let  this  writer  admit  on  the  one  hand,  that  God  has  all  the 
natural  attributes,  power,  knowledge,  and  skill  that  are 
mjuisite  to  the  government  of  his  kingdom ;  and  let  him 
oonoede  on  the  other,  that  righteousness  and  benevolence 
Bake  it  indispensable  that  if  he  calls  moral  creatures  into 
existence,  he  should  treat  them  according  to  their  peculiar 
nature,  and  that  that  requires  that  he  should  place  them  under 
a  moral  government,  hold  them  accountable  for  their  con- 
duct^ and  therefore  judge  and  reward  them ;  and  the  whole 
ground  of  his  difficulty,  the  whole  basis  of  his  speculations 
will  vanish  from  beneath  him. 

The  postulate,  therefore,  from  which  he  starts  is  not  that 
of  a  Christian  believer;  it  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  deist; 
it  is  not  that  even  of  a  theist,  who  regards  God  as  ahnigbty, 
all'intelligent,  and  infinitely  righteous.  It  is  the  postulate 
of  one  who  does  not  conceive  of  God  as  of  infinite  perfections, 
bat  who  thinks  the  deity  is  essentially  like  himself,  immea- 
sorably  i.nperfect,  without  a  consistent  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration, fluctuating  in  his  purposes,  and  with  neither  the  recti- 
tude, the  benevolence,  nor  the  skill  that  are  necessary  to  the 
station  he  occupies.  The  method  by  which  he  attempts  to 
tranquillize  the  fears,  and  soothe  the  disquietudes  of  the  reli- 
gious  for  whom  he  professes  to  write,  is  accordingly  an 
extraordinary  one.  It  is  not  by  proving  that  God  is  able  to, 
and  from  the  perfections  of  his  nature  must,  take  a  watchful 
care  of  them  by  a  ceaseless  providence,  and  a  holy  and  bene- 
Tolent  moral  government ;  but  by  teaching  them  that  he 
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either  cofnnot^  becatise  he  has  not  the  necessary  power  and 
intelligence ;  or  else  that  he  does  not^  because  he  has  not  the 
rectitude  and  beneyolence  which  it  demands  I  A  brilUaat 
exploit  tmly  for  a  Christian  philosopher  I  Exquisite  conso- 
lation for  those  who  are  troubled  and  despairing  under  the 
apprehension  that  God  is  not  caring  properly  for  their  pre- 
sent and  future  well-being  1 

He  indicates  the  same  low  and  unworthy  views  of  God  in 
alleging  it  as  a  farther  proof  that  no  other  world  than  the 
earth  is  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings ;  that  if  there  are 
other  orders  of  rational  creatures  they  must  be  ''  progres* 
sive^  like  men,  or  must  gain  their  knowledge,  and  make 
whateyer  advancement  they  may  in  culture,  gnulually;  as 
though  the  fact  that  it  must  necessarily  be  so  with  finite 
beings,  who  at  the  commencement  of  their  existence  tie 
totally  ignorant,  and  whose  ideas  take  place  in  successicmiis 
a  proof  that  no  such  beings  are  created ;  that  is,  the  fieu^  that 
a  finite  and  dependent  nature  cannot  act  according  to  tiha 
attributes  of  an  infinite  and  self-existent  one,  is  a  proof  that 
no  finite  minds  are  called  into  existence  1    Thus  he  says : 

**  The  view  we  have  given  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  hnmaa 
species  upon  the  earth,  as  being  a  progressive  existence,  even  in  the 
development  of  the  intellectaal  powers  and  their  results,  necessarily 
fastens  down  our  thoughts  and  our  specnladons  to  the  earth,  and 
makes  us  feel  how  visionary  and  gratuitous  it  is  to  assume  any  similar 
kind  of  existence  in  any  r^on  occupied  hy  other  beings  thaa 
man.  As  we  have  said,  we  have  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  cob- 
oeiving  other  parts  of  the  universe  to  be  tenanted  by  animah. 
Animal  life  implies  no  progress  in  the  species.  Such  as  they  are  in 
one  century,  such  are  they  in  another.  The  conditions  of  their  so*- 
tentation  and  generation  being  given,  which  no  difference  in  phy- 
sical circumstances  can  render  incredible,  the  race  may,  so  far  as  wt 
can  see,  go  on  for  ever.  But  a  race  which  makes  a  progress  in  the 
development  of  its  fiiusuUies  cannot  thus,  or  at  least  cannot  with  the 
same  ease,  be  conceived  as  existing  through  all  time  and  under  all 
drcumstances.  Progress  implies,  or  at  least  suggests,  a  b^nni^g 
and  an  end.  If  the  mere  existence  of  a  race  imply  a  sustaining  and 
preserving  power  in  the  Creator,  the  progress  of  a  race  implies  a 
guiding  and  impefling  power  ;  a  Governor  and  Directory  as  well  as 
a  Creator  and  Preserver.  And  progress  not  merely  in  materia] 
ditions,  not  merely  in  the  exercise  of  bodily  fiicnlttes,  but  in  the 
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«be  of  mentiil  fecnltieB,  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  a  portion  of 
flie  species,  still  more  implies  a  special  position  and  diaracter  of  the 
moe^  whidi  cannot,  without  great  licence  of  hypothesis,  be  extended 
lo  other  races,  and  which,  if  so  extended,  becomes  unmeaning,  from 
tiie  impossibility  of  our  knowing  what  is  progress  in  any  other  spe- 
-firom  what  and  towards  what  it  tends.  The  intellectual  pro- 
of the  hnman  species  has  been  a  progress  in  the  use  of 
thought,  and  in  the  knowledge  which  such  use  procures ;  it  has  been 
a  progress  from  mere  matter  to  mind ;  from  the  impressions  of  sense 
to  ideas ;  from  what  in  knowledge  is  casual,  partial,  temporary,  to 
whftt  is  necessary,  unirersal,  and  eternal.  We  can  conceive  no  pro- 
gress of  the  nature  of  this,  which  is  not  identical  with  this ;  nothing 
like  it  which  is  not  the  same.  And,  therefore,  if  we  will  people 
other  planets  with  creatures,  intelligent  as  man  is  intelligent,  we 
nasi  not  only  give  to  them  the  intelligence  but  the  intellectual  his- 
loiy  of  the  human  species.  They  must  have  had  their  minds 
infolded  by  steps  similar  to  those  by  which  the  human  mind  has 
hten  unfolded;  or  at  least  differing  from  them  only  as  the  intel- 
Isctaal  history  of  one  nation  of  the  earth  differs  from  that  of  another. 
Iliey  must  have  had  their  Pythagoras,  their  Plato,  their  Kepler, 
dieir  Galileo,  their  Newton,  if  they  know  what  we  know.'' 

''Thus  the  condition  of  man  upon  the  earth,  as  a  condition  of 
intsllectual  progress,  implies  such  a  special  guidance  and  government 
exerdsed  over  the  race  by  the  author  of  his  being  as  produces  pro- 
gress ;  and  we  have  not,  so  far  as  we  yet  perceive,  any  reason  for 
aapposing  that  he  exercises  a  like  guidance  and  government  over  any 
of  the  other  bodies  with  which  the  researches  of  astronomers  have 
made  us  acquainted." 

''Now  when  we  have  arrived  at  this  result,  we  have,  I  conceive, 
leached  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  difficulties  which  astrono- 
mical discovery  puts  in  the  way  of  religious  conviction  begin  to 
iq>pear.  The  earth  and  its  human  inhabitants  are,  as  far  as  we  yet 
Imow,  in  an  especial  manner  the  subjects  of  God's  care  and  govern- 
ment, for  the  race  is  progressive.  Now,  can  this  be  ?  Is  it  not  dif- 
fleult  to  believe  that  it  is  so?  The  earth,  so  small  a  speck,  only  one 
among  so  many,  so  many  thousands,  so  many  millions  of  other 
bodies,  all  probably  of  the  same  nature  with  itself,  wherefore  should 
it  draw  to  it  the  special  regards  of  the  Creator  of  all,  and  occupy  his 
tare  in  an  especial  manner  f — Pp.  55-58. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  former  instance,  his  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  moral  beings  than  men,  is  founded  on  a  denial 
or  distmst  of  the  divine  perfections.    For  he  alleges  it  as 
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the  main  ground  of  his  difficulty  in  believing  that  other 
worlds  are  peopled  by  moral  creatures,  that  man  is  progress- 
ive in  the  evolution  of  his  faculties  and  the  acquisition  of  his 
knowledge,  and  that  other  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  if 
ihere  are  any,  must  also  be  progressive  in  the  evolution  of 
theirs,  or  at  least  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific,  religious, 
and  other  knowledge;  and  must,  therefore,  as  man  is,  be  the 
objects  of  a  special  care.  But  this  he  thinks  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible. He  can  believe  that  God  can  create  and  uphold  the 
crowd  of  worlds  that  occupy  the  vast  domain  of  space.  He 
has  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  whole  "  universe  to  be 
tenanted  by  animals,"  because  "  animal  life  implies  no  pro- 
gress in  the  species."  But  "  a  race  which  makes  progress  in 
the  development  of  its  faculties,  cannot  thus  be  conceived," 
he  thinks,  "  as  existing  through  all  time  and  under  all  oir- 
cumstances,''  and  because  it  must  be  "progressive,"  and 
must  require  "  a  special  guidance  and  government"  by  its 
"author." 

But  why  should  the  fact  that  intelligent  creatures  must 
necessarily  be  finite,  must  think,  therefore,  of  the  subjects  of 
their  thoughts  successively,  in  place  of  grasping  them  con- 
temporaneously as  the  Omniscient  does,  and  must  thence  be 
progressive  in  their  knowledge,  be  any  obstacle  to  God's 
creating  and  governing  such  creatures,  unless  there  is  some 
inadequacy  in  bis  nature  to  such  a  work,  or  some  indisposi- 
tion to  it  in  his  feelings?  If  he  has  all  the  power  and 
wisdom,  and  all  the  righteousness  and  benevolence  that  are 
necessary  to  it,  then  the  fact  that  it  would  require  the  exer- 
cise of  those  faculties  can  be  no  obstacle  to  his  undertaking 
and  accomplishing  it.  To  assume  from  the  fact  that  a  being 
is  infinitely  competent  to  a  great  and  glorious  work,  that  he 
cannot  undertake  and  achieve  it,  is  very  extraordinary  logic. 
This  writer,  therefore,  builds  his  denial  that  God  has  any 
other  moral  creatures  than  man,  on  a  tacit  doubt  of  his  ade- 
quacy to  the  task  of  ruling  them.  There  is  no  other  postu- 
late from  which  his  inference  can  be  deduced.  He  conceives 
of  him  as  incapable  of  exercising  a  moral  government  over 
other  races  of  intelligent  creatures,  either  because  he  has  not 
the  requisite  power  for  it,  or  else  because  he  has  not  the  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  and  benevolence  which  it  requires.  The 
ground  on  which  be  stands  in  this  argument,  therefore,  as  in 
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the  precediDg,  is  not  that  of  a  believer  in  revelation,  nor  of  a 
consistent  deist,  but  that  of  a  shallow  and  ignorant  specniatist 
who  conceives  of  God  as  weak  and  imperfect  like  himself. 

Bat  in  this  reasoning  he  confounds  himself  again  as  he  did 
before ;  for  if  the  fact  that  moral  creatures  are  finite,  and 
must  be  progressive  in  the  culture  of  their  faculties  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  a  proof  that  God  cannot  have 
created  such  beings,  then  it  proves  as  conclusively  that  he  has 
not  created  man  on  the  earth,  as  it  does  that  he  has  not 
called  similar  beings  into  existence  on  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn ;  and  the  whole  problem  he  is  attempting  to  solve  is 
a  fiction  and  delusion,  instead  of  a  reality.  How  much  to  be 
regretted  is  it  that  this  writer,  who  is  so  sharp  in  seeing 
imaginary  difficulties,  had  not  cast  a  momentary  glance  in 
ihiB  direction  at  so  real  a  one  I  It  would  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  rearing  a  large  part  of  the  stately  fabric  which  he 
here  so  summarily  dashes  to  the  earth. 

That  he  occupies  the  ground  of  a  sceptic  instead  of  a 
believer  in  revelation,  is  seen  also  from  his  offering  it  as  a  fur- 
ther proof  that  there  are  no  other  moral  creatures  than  men ; 
that  if  there  are — if  the  worlds  generally  are  supposed  to  be 
peopled  by  intelligent  creatures,  they  must  still  be  held  to  be 
of  identically  the  same  nature,  character,  and  condition  as 
men.  He  asserts  this  in  a  great  number  of  passages,  with 
the  most  undoubting  assurance,  and  makes  it  one  of  the 
chief  grounds  of  his  reasoning  and  declamation  against  the 
existence  of  other  orders  of  intelligences.    Thus  he  says : 

^  Here  then  again  we  are  brought  to  the  conviction  that  God  is, 
10  far  as  we  yet  see,  in  an  especial  and  peculiar  manner,  the  Governor 
of  the  earth  and  of  its  human  inhabitants,  in  such  a  way  that  the  like 
government  cannot  he  conceived  to  be  extended  to  other  planets  and 
other  systems,  without  arbitrary  and  fanciful  assumptions ;  assump- 
tioos  either  of  unintelligible  differences  with  incomprehensible  results, 
or  cf  beings  in  all  respects  humanj  inhabiting  the  most  remote  regions 
<tf  the  universe.  And  here  again,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  the  same 
difficulty  which  we  have  already  encountered.  Can  the  earth,  a 
amall  globe  among  so  many  millions,  have  been  selected  as  the  scene 
of  this  especially  divine  government? 

**  That  when  we  attempt  to  extend  our  sympathies  to  the  inhabit- 
anti  of  other  planets  and  other  worlds,  and  to  regard  them  as  living, 
fike  us,  under  a  moral  government,  we  are  driven  to  suppose  them 
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to  be,  in  all  essential  retpeeis^  human  beings  like  ourselves^  we  bati 
proof,  in  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  with  whatever 
lioenoe  of  hypothesis  and  fancy,  to  present  to  us  descriptions  and 
representations  of  other  parts  of  the  universe.  Such  representa- 
tions, though  purposely  made  as  unlike  human  beings  as  the  ima- 
gination of  man  can  form  them,  still  are  merely  combinations, 
slightly  varied,  of  the  elements  of  human  being ;  and  thus  show  us 
that  not  only  our  reason,  but  even  our  imagination,  cannot  cooodve 
creatures  subjected  to  the  same  government  to  which  man  is  sub- 
jected, without  conceiving  them  as  being  men  of  one  kind  or 
other."— Pp.  60,  61. 

This  representatioD,  however,  if  true,  would  contribute ' 
nothing  to  his  object^  for  if  it  were  a  fact  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  other  order  of  intelligences  than  men,  that 
would  form  no  proof  or  probability  that  God  cannot^  and 
has  not  creaied  other  orders  of  intelligences.  How  does  it 
follow  firom  such  a  limitation  of  our  powers  of  conception 
and  fancy  as  he  asserts,  that  there  must  be  an  equal  limitar 
tiom  of  God's  powers,  or  of  his  agency  1  Singular  logie^ 
truly,  for  a  philosopher  who  deems  himself  to  have  reached 
a  height  of  intelligence  so  &r  above  that  of  his  fellow  men 
generally,  that  he  is  competent  to  confute  one  of  the  most 
undoubtiDg  of  the  beliefi  which  they  entertain  1 

But  if  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  in  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  how  is  it  that  he  ad- 
vances this  false  and  absurd  proposition  ?  Are  not  angels  to 
whom  'God  directly  reveals  himself,  who  act  as  his  messen* 
gers,  who  are  capable  of  coming  firoip  his  presence  to  this 
world,  and  of  returning,  who  are  naturally  invisible  to  us, 
but  who  are  able  to  make  themselves  perceptible,  a  diffisrent 
order  of  intelligences  from  men  ?  Were  not  the  Seraphim, 
the  burning  spirits  who  stood  above  the  throne  of  Jehovab| 
Isaiah  vi.  2,  8,  having  six  wings,  of  a  different  nature  from 
men  ?  This  writer  surely,  in  effect  at  least,  rejects  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  or  he  would  not,  in  the  &ce  of  the  ftct 
it  thus  reveals,  assert  that  there  can  be  no  intelligences  of  a 
different  order  from  men,  nor  of  any  other  world  than  this. 

And  his  denial  that  there  either  are,  or  can  be  any  other 
species  of  intelligences  than  men,  is  founded,  like  his  other 
assumptions,  on  a  tacit  denial  of  the  divine  perfections. 
For  on  what  ground  can  he  maintain  that  there  can  be  no 
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other  class  of  moral  creatures  than  such  as  men,  unless  it 
be  on  the  assumption  that  God  is  not  able  to  create  anj 
odier?  If  God  is  as  able  to  create  intelligences  of  other 
species,  as  he  is  to  create  human  beings,  then  plainly  nothing 
in  his  nature  makes  it  certain  that  he  has  not  created  them 
of  other  species ;  and  with  equal  certainty  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  man  makes  it  clear  that  other  species  have  not  been 
Qieated  by  him.  Each  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  thus  far  pro- 
ceeds^ thus  resolves  itself  into  low,  false,  and  impious  notions 
of  the  divine  Being,  that  are  utterly  alien  from  the  Christian 
belief: — into  a  bold  denial  of  his  perfections,  and  adequacy  to 
hie  station  as  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Buler  of  the  universe. 

The  whole  tendency  of  his  work,  accordingly,  and  proba- 
bly its  aim,  unless  he  is  ignorant  of  the  real  import  of  hie 
principles  to  a  degree  that  is  scarcely  credible,  is  to  discredit 
the  views  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the  attributes  and 
eheracter  of  the  Creator,  the  nature  of  the  empire  he  has 
called  into  existence,  and  the  government  he  is  exercising 
over  it^  and  substitute  in  their  place,  the  meanest,  the  &lse8t, 
and  the  most  contemptible  form  of  theism  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  Yet  this  audacious  speculatist,  who  exhausts  all  the 
xeioarces  of  his  learning,  wit,  and  disingenuousness,  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible,'  and  its  teachings 
leqpecting  his  kingdom  and  his  government,  is  welcomed  by 
Dr.  Hitchcock  in  an  introduction  to  the  volume,  as  a  ''Chris- 
tian scholar,"  who  employs  himself  in  illustrating  religion 
firom  science ;  and  an  unreserved  sanction  is  given  both  to 
the  main  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  and  the  chief  con- 
olosions  he  draws  respecting  the  condition  of  the  worlds  that 
make  up  the  universe. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  theory  of  the  universe 
on  these  false  and  antitheistic  postulates,  he  then  proceeds 
to  confirm  it  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  doctrines  of 
geology,  respecting  the  formation  of  the  strata  and  the  age 
of  the  world ;  and  from  the  nebular  hypothesis  respecting 
the  origin  of  stars  and  planetary  systems.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  his  reasonings  are  founded  on  those  false,  unscientific, 
and  preposterous  systems,  and  are  dependent  on  their  truth 
bxt  tiieir  speciousness  and  force.  He  manages  them,  how- 
erer,  especially  those  drawn  from  geology,  with  much  adroit- 
end  success.    He  holds  that  the  doctrines  of  modem 
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specidatiye  geology  respecting  the  immeasurable  age  of  the 
earth  and  the  processes  by  which  its  strata  were  formed,  aro 
scientifically  demonstrated,  and  are  as  proper  data  to  reason 
firom  as  the  facts  of  astronomy  are ;  and  if  his  data  aie 
admitted,  it  will  not  be  easy,  we  think,  to  set  aside  his  condii- 
sion ;  namely,  that  on  the  ground  of  that  system,  there  axe 
no  decisive  proo&  that  any  other  planet  than  the  earth,  or 
indeed  any  other  world,  is  inhabited  by  rational  creatuiei. 
Dr.  Hitchcock  admitting  and  asserting  the  geological  poslo- 
lates  on  which  he  proceeds,  is  undoubtedly  obliged,  unktt 
he  deserts  his  principles,  to  accede  as  he  does  to  his  conolii* 
sion.  The  postulates,  however,  are  false,  and  the  argnment 
unscientific ;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  is,  in  our  judgment^  di- 
rected as  much  against  revealed  religion  and  its  author,  and 
IB  as  effective  in  that  relation,  as  it  is  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  other  inhabited  worlds  than  ours. 

Sir  D.  Brewster's  volume  is  in  the  main  an  aUe  and 
pleasing  answer  to  the  author  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlda. 
He  employs  himself  chiefly  in  describing  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems,  and  pointing  out  the  indications  which  they  present^ 
tiiat  they  are  designed  to  be  the  residences  of  intelligent 
beings.  He  seems  to  us,  however,  to  have  embarrassed  him* 
self  very  much,  by  conceding  to  his  antagonist  the  geological 
postulates  from  which  he  reasons,  that  the  earth  existed 
through  an  immense  and  unknown  period  anterior  to  the  crea* 
tion  of  man.  He  does  indeed,  in  his  third  chapter,  dedine  to 
receive  the  assumptions  and  conclusions  of  geology  respect- 
ing the  formation  and  age  of  the  earth,  as  certainties  scien* 
tifically  demonstrated,  and  pronounces  them  mere  hypo^ 
theses.    He  says, 

^  G^logy  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  any  infonnation  respecting 
the  process  by  which  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  was  formed.  Som^ 
speculative  astronomers,  indeed,  have  presumptuously  embarked  in 
such  an  inquiry ;  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  that  the  solid 
nucleus  of  the  globe  was  formed  by  secondary  causes,  such  as  the 
aggregation  of  attenuated  matter  diffused  through  space  ;  and  the 
nebular  theory,  as  it  has  been  called,  though  maintained  by  a  few 
distinguished  names,  has,  we  think,  been  overturned  by  argumenti 
that  have  never  been  answered. 

**  As  all  the  stratified  formations  which  compose  the  cmst  of  tM 
earth  have  obviotisly  been  deposited  in  successioD,  geologista  haifli 
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^udeaYored  to  form  some  notion  of  the  time  occupied  in  their  depo- 
flifion,  or  the  age  of  the  most  ancient  of  them.  By  stadying  the 
faril  remains  found  in  the  different  formations,  geologists  have  placed 
ll  beyond  a  doabt,  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  during  (he 
ftmiation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  plants  and  animals  which 
«D8ied  in  one  period,  are  not  found  in  another;  new  species  were  at 
diflbrent  times  created ;  and  frequent  convulsions  have  taken  plaoei 
upheaving  the  beds  of  the  ocean  into  continents  and  mountain 
nuDgee,  and  covering  the  dry  land  with  the  waters  which  were  dia- 
plaoed.  That  the  deposition  of  strata  of  such  thickness,  and  operar 
ttooa  of  such  magnitude,  required  a  long  period  of  time  for  their 
•eoompli6hment,  has  been  willingly  conceded  to  the  geologist ;  but 
Aii  eonceuion  has  been  founded  on  ike  adaption  of  a  unit  of  mec^ 
mut^  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
mtmy  of  the  stratified  rocks  were  deposited  in  the  sea  by  ths  same 
SLOW  PR0CSS8B8  which  are  going  on  in  ths  present  day ;  and  as  the 
tkkkness  of  the  deposits  now  produced  is  a  very  small  quantity  dur* 
Mfr  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  inferred  that  ninx  or  ten  milxs 
OF  STRATA  must  have  taken  millions  of  tsars  for  thkir  forma- 


''We  are  not  disposed  to  grudge  the  geologist  even  periods  so 
marvellous  as  this,  provided  they  are  considered  as  msrblt  htpothx- 
nOAL ;  but  when  we  find,  as  we  shall  presently  do,  that  speculative 
^niters  employ  these  assumed  periods  as  POsmyB  truths  for  esta- 
Uiehing  other  theories,  which  we  consider  erroneous  and  even  danger- 
amSf  we  are  compelled  to  examine,  more  minutely,  a  chronology  which 
baa  been  thus  misapplied. 

''Although  we  may  admit  that  our  seas  and  continents  have 
nearly  the  same  locality,  and  cover  nearly  the  same  area,  as  they 
did  at  the  creation  of  Adam ;  and  that  the  hills  have  not,  since  that 
tune,  changed  their  form  or  their  height,  nor  the  beds  of  the  ocean 
become  deeper  or  shallower  from  the  diurnal  changes  going  on 
aioond  us ;  yet  this  does  not  authorize  tu  to  conclude  that  the  world 
prepared  for  man  by  similar  causes  operating  in  a  similar  man- 
The  same  physical  causes  may  operate  quickly  or  slowly. 
The  dew  may  fall  invisibly  on  the  ground — the  gentle  shower  may 
deaoend  noiselessly  on  the  grass — or  the  watery  vapor  may  rush  down 
in  showers  and  torrents  of  rain,  destroying  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
The  firoien  moisture  may  fall  in  atoms  of  crystal,  which  are  felt  only 
bgr  the  tender  skin  upon  which  they  light ;  or  it  may  come  down  in 
fldna  of  snow,  forming  beds  many  feet  in  thickness,  or  it  may  be 
ppaeipitated  in  destructive  hailstones,  or  in  masses  of  icSi  which  crush 
•vvything  upon  which  they  fall. 
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^Wben  the  earth  was  oompleted  as  the  home  of  the  faaman 
£unily,  violent  changes  upon  its  sar£aoe  were  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  life,  and  the  progress  of  cinlization.  The  powers  of  the 
physical  world  were,  therefere,  put  under  restraint,  when  man  ob- 
tained dominion  orer  the  earth;  and  after  the  great  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  almost  erery  living  thing,  the  '  bow  was  set  in  the 
clouds' — a  covenant  between  God  and  man  that  the  elements  should 
not  again  be  his  destroyer.  If  the  Almighty,  then,  since  thecreatioa 
of  man,  '  broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  opened  the  win- 
dows oi  heaven,'  and  thus,  by  apparently  natural  causes,  covered  tlie 
whole  earth  with  an  ocean  that  rose  above  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Andes,  why  may  he  not  at  different  periods,  or  during  the  whob 
course  of  the  earth's  formation,  have  deposited  its  strata  by  a  rapid 
precipitation  of  their  atoms  from  the  waters  which  suspended  them! 
The  period  of  the  earth^e  formation  toould^  upon  this  prineipie^  hi 
reduced  to  little  more  than  the  united  generations  of  the  d^firmU 
orders  of  plants  and  animals  which  constitute  its  organic  remams. 
But  even  the  period  thus  computed  from  the  supposed  duration  ef 
eaiimal  life^  may  he  still  further  shortened.  Plants  and  animals  wMAf 
in  our  day,  require  a  century  for  their  development,  may  in  primiitM 
times  have  shot  up  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  been  ready  in  afiw 
days,  or  months,  or  years,  for  the  great  purpose  of  exhibiting;  bj 
their  geological  distribution,  the  progressive  formation  of  the  eartL 

**  There  are  other  points  in  geological  theory,  which,  though  mere 
inferences  from  a  very  limited  number  of  facts^  have  been  employed, 
as  if  they  were  absolutely  true,  to  support  erroneous  and  dangerom 
theories;  and  but  for  this  misapplication  of  them,  we  should  not 
have  called  in  question  opinions  in  themselves  reasonable  only  when 
viewed  as  probable  truths.  The  geological  inference  to  which  we 
allude  is,  that  man  did  not  exist  during  the  period  of  the  eartJCs  for- 
mation,^— Pp.  45-53. 

Here  is  thus  a  specific  rejection  of  the  postulate  on  which 
the  geological  theory  of  the  vast  age  of  the  earth  is  founded} 
that  the  processes  by  which  the  strata  were  formed  took 
place  under  the  action  of  causes  of  only  the  same  intensity, 
And  operating  at  the  same  slow  rate,  as  those  by  whicli  some- 
what similar  efifects  are  wrought  at  the  present  time.  This 
he  pronounces  a  mere  hypothesis — ^not  a  self-evident^  or  a 
demonstrated  certaiutj  firom  which  the  immense  age  ascribed 
by  geologists  to  the  earth  can  be  scientifically  established. 
Instead,  he  maintains  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  powers 
and  the  laws  of  nature,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  atnUa 
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ihoald  have  been  deposited  in  a  very  brief  period.  The 
pretext,  therefore,  that  geology  establishes  the  slow  forma- 
taon  of  the  strata,  and  the  immense  age  of  the  world,  by 
■csientific  proof,  he  rejects  as  a  great  and  dangerous  error. 
These  are  substantially  the  views,  our  readers  will  see,  which 
we  have  maintained,  and  they  overthrow  the  pretence  so 
loadly  proclaimed  by  some  of  the  geologists,  that  their 
theory  of  the  age  of  the  earth  is  a  £Etct  scientifically  esta- 
Uiahed,  and  overturn  the  whole  of  the  reasonings  of  the  author 
of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  founded  on  that  theory,  in  sup- 
port of  his  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  the  only  sphere  that  is 
inhabited  by  intelligent  creatures. 

Very  inconsiderately,  however,  we  think,  Sir  D.  Brewster 
quits  Uiis  ground,  and  consents  to  reason  with  his  antagonist 
on  the  supposition  that  that  geological  hypothesis  is  true ; 
for  he  thereby  gives  up  the  means  of  proving  that  the 
planets  are  already  the  residence  of  intelligent  creatures, 
which  is  the  point  to  which  all  his  other  reasonings  are 
directed,  and  which  it  is  his  proper  business  to  establish, 
and  only  retains  the  power  of  proving  that  they  rnay,  at  some 
fidUTt  time,  become  the  seats  of  rational  existence.  He 
aays: — 

^The  first  and  the  most  plausible  of  the  arguments  maintained 
Ij  the  essayist,  is  drawn  from  geological  facts  and  theories.  We 
hmve  a]  read  J,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  explained  these  facts,  and 
admitted,  with  certain  limitations  (which,  to  give  our  opponent 
every  advantage,  we  at  present  abandon),  that  during  a  long  period 
of  time,  when  the  earth  was  preparing  for  the  residence  of  man,  it 
was  the  seat  onl  j  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

**  Since  the  earth,  then,  was,  during  a  very  long  time  (a  million 
of  yean  we  shall  say)  uninhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  our  author 
draws  the  conclusion  that  all  the  other  planets  may  be  occupied  at 
present  with  a  life  no  higher  than  that  of  brutes,  or  with  no  life  at 
M;  that  is,  that  there  is  not  a  plurality  of  worlds  inhabited  by 
ntioDal  beings.  Now,  this  is  not  the  conclusion  which  the  premises 
Mrthorise.  If  God  took  a  million  of  years  to  prepare  the  earth  for 
num,  the  probability  is,  that  all  the  planets  were  similarly  prepared 
for  inhabitants,  and  that  they  are  now  occupied  by  rational  beings. 
If  one  or  more  of  them  are  only  in  the  act  of  being  prepared^  and 
are  not  yet  the  seat  of  intelligence,  analogy  forces  us  to  the  conclu- 
rioo  that  they  will  be  inhabited  like  the  earth.    The  assertion  that 
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they  may  be  ocoapied  by  no  life  at  all,  is  eontraiy  to  all  analogy, 
unleBs  we  suppose  that  all  the  planets  are  only  in  that  stage  of  pve- 
paration  which  preceded  the  protozoie  age — a  supposition  which  do 
person  is  entitled  to  make,  but  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  profe 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  all  the  planets  would  be  in- 
habited like  the  earth.**— Pp.  205-207. 


But  in  thus  conoeding  that  the  earth  existed,  and  was  the 
seat  of  life  through  a  vast  and  unknown  series  of  ages  before 
man  was  created,  he  gives  up,  so  &r  as  the  argument  fixxm 
this  world  is  concerned,  all  certainty  that  any  of  the  other 
planets  are  the  seats  of  rational  existence.  The  term  mil- 
lion, he  uses  "  to  ayoid  circumlocution," — ^not  as  the  real 
measure  of  the  period  that  was  occupied  in  the  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  the  residence  of  man.  He  concedes  that  on 
the  geological  theory,  it  may  have  been,  as  many  maintain, 
many  millions  of  years.  There  are  no  means  of  determin- 
ing, or  conjecturing  with  any  color  of  probability  within 
myriads  and  millions  of  ages,  what  the  period  must  have 
been.  In  admitting,  therefore,  that  it  is  thus  wholly  unoe^ 
tain  what  length  of  time  must  pass  from  the  creation  of  a 
planet  before,  judging  from  the  supposed  analogy  of  the  earth 
aooording  to  the  hypothesis  of  geologists,  it  can  be  prepared 
to  be  the  residence  of  intelligent  existences;  he  admits  that 
it  is  impossible  to  show  that  any  of  the  planets  have  existed 
during  such  a  period  as  is  necessary  for  their  preparation  to 
be  the  abode  of  such  existences.  All  that  his  argument 
enables  him,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  legitimate,  to  prove 
is,  that  though  they  ''  are  not  yet  the  seat  of  intelligence, 
analogy  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  tviU  be  inha- 
bited like  the  earth."  He  thus  allows  the  essayist  to 
triumph  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  planetary  worlds  is 
concerned.  But  if  it  is  conceded  that  so  far  as  analogy  goes^ 
there  is  no  proof  nor  probability  that  up  to  the  present  time 
any  other  planet  than  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  rational 
creatures;  it  is,  then,  a  very  grave  question  whether  any 
proofi  or  probabilities  are  furnished  by  analogy  that  any 
other  planet  ever  will  be  inhabited  by  them.  For  if  all  the 
planetary  worlds  except  the  earth  have,  through  the  lapse 
of  untold  myriads  and  millions  of  ages,  been  devoted  ezdn- 
sively  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  does  not  analogy  indi- 
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oifte,  and  on  a  scale  proportional  to  the  greatness  of  those 
worlds  in  number  and  bulk  compared  to  the  earth,  that  they 
are  to  be  for  ever  devoted  exclusively  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life  7  Is  not  every  such  planet  as  ample  a  premise,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  for  that  conclusion,  as  the  earth  is  for  the 
opposite  one  ?  If  the  argument  depends  for  its  force  on  what 
has  actually  taken  place,  does  it  not  conclude  with  infinitely 
greater  force  against  the  inhabitation  of  any  other  planet  than 
the  earth  by  rational  creatures,  than  in  favor  of  it  ?  Can  it  be 
proved,  or  made  in  any  measure  probable,  that  such  immea- 
loiable  periods  are  requisite  to  the  preparation  of  planets  for 
the  abode  of  intelligent  beings  ?  Does  not  the  supposition 
that  they  are  devoted  through  immeasurable  ages  to  unin- 
telligent life,  indicate  that  the  processes  through  which  they 
pass  during  those  periods,  have  a  reference  to  that  life, 
niher  than  to  prepare  them  for  the  residence  of  intelligent 
creatures?  If  the  latter  is  the  aim  of  the  changes  through 
which  they  are  conducted,  why  are  they  protracted  through 
lach  immense  periods,  when  they  might  be  consummated 
in  a  comparatively  brief  space?  We  see  not  how  Sir  D, 
Brewster  can  answer  these  inquiries.  He  seems  to  us  most 
needlessly  and  unscientifically  to  have  conceded  to  his 
antagonist  a  postulate  from  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
inference  against  the  occupation  of  the  planets  by  intelligent 
beings  up  to  the  present  time,  is  made  unanswerable ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  sinews  are  cut  of  the  argument  from  analogy, 
in  fiivor  of  their  becoming  the  residence  of  such  beings  at 
any  future  period. 

Into  the  theme  of  his  seventh  chapter,  the  religious  difficul- 
des  of  tlie  subject,  which  is  less  happily  treated  than  the 
main  branches  of  his  argument,  we  have  not  space  to  enter. 
The  confident  assumption  of  his  opponent,  that  if  other 
worlds  besides  the  earth  are  inhabited  by  rational  creatures, 
they  must  be  fallen  and  miserable  like  men,  we  regard  as 
wholly  unauthorized  and  absurd.  He  might  as  well  allege 
the  &ct  that  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  are  all  diseased,  many 
of  them  broken-limbed,  and  some  of  them  mutilated,  as 
proof  that  the  inmates  of  all  other  large  edifices  are  in  the 
same  bodily  condition ;  or  the  fiu^t  that  the  patients  in  an 
insane  retreat  are  delirious,  as  proof  that  the  occupants  of 
all  other  spacious  buildings  are  bereft  of  reason.    Aliena- 
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tion — ^revolt  firom  God — is  not  a  natural  condition  of  crea> 
tuxes,  any  more  than  fever,  the  fracture  and  dislocation  of 
the  limbs,  and  delirium,  are  natural  to  the  body  and  mind. 
Both  are  unnatural,  the  result  of  peculiar  causes,  and  their 
existence  in  this  world  cannot  be  made  the  ground  of 
inferring  that  they  are  common'  to  other  orders  of  intelli« 
gences. 

The  £Emcy  of  the  essayist  and  other  sceptics,  that  the  insig- 
nificance of  this  world  compared  to  the  countless  multitude 
of  orbs  that  fill  the  regions  of  space,  renders  it  incredible  that 
this  sphere  should  be  made  the  theatre  of  so  astonishing  a 
work  as  that  of  redemption,  is  equally  unfounded  and  irra- 
tionaL  Instead,  it  is  a  mark  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  God  that  in  admitting  evil  to  enter  his  king- 
dom, and  in  a  race  that  multiply  and  transmit  the  evils  of 
their  fitllexi  state  to  their  o£&pring,  he  selected  a  world  of  such 
moderate  dimensions.  As  evil  takes  place,  not  because  he 
cannot  prevent  it,  but  by  his  permission,  because  the  display 
and  vindication  of  his  rights  and  character,  and  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  his  kingdom  will  be  better  subserved  by  per* 
mitting  than  by  preventing  it,  through  the  moral  adminis- 
tration he  exercises  towards  those  who  sin ;  his  perfections 
must  naturally  lead  him  to  confine  it  to  as  narrow  limits  as 
are  compatible  with  his  securing  the  great  objects  for  which 
it  is  allowed  to  take  place ;  and  these  objects  manifestly  are 
the  perfect  exhibition  and  assertion  of  his  right  to  the  homage 
of  all  his  moral  creatures ;  his  right  to  subject  them  to  a  trial 
of  their  allegiance  that  shall  justify  him  in  treating  them,  if 
they  continue  obedient,  as  his  steadfast  and  trustworthy  chil- 
dren ;  and  his  right  to  punish  them  for  their  offences ;  tbe 
exemplification  of  the  natural  consequences  of  revolt  in  the 
continued  sin  and  misery  of  the  fallen  ;  the  exemplification 
of  the  hopelessness  of  their  ever  voluntarily  returning  to 
allegiance ;  the  demonstration  of  his  power  to  treat  fallen 
beings,  even  in  punishing  them,  with  perfect  justice  and 
goodness;  and  finally  the  manifestation  of  his  ability  to 
renew,  forgive,  and  redeem  the  revolted,  and  raise  them  to 
the  purity  and  blessedness  of  unfallen  children,  consistently 
with  truth,  justice,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  to  the  infi- 
nite glory  of  his  name  and  benefit  of  his  kingdom.  And  aD 
these  demonstrations  are  made,  all  will  admit,  on  an  ade- 
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qiiate  soale  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  universe,  no 
matter  how  countless  the  orders,  or  immense  the  number  of 
the  intelligences  may  be  that  people  it.  No  one  surely  will 
maintain  that  there  has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be,  an  ade- 
quate exemplification  of  what  it  is  for  a  race  of  moral  beings 
to  revolt  fix)m  God ;  what  the  forms  are  which  sin  assumes 
in  such  a  world,  and  what  the  miseries  are  to  which  it  gives 
birth.  No  one  will  maintain  that  this  world  has  not  proved 
an  ample  theatre  for  the  assertion  of  God's  rights  over  £dlen 
oreatures,  and  the  exemplification  of  them  in  acts  of  judgment 
and  justice.  No  one  will  object  that  it  has  not  proved  an 
anqple  scene  for  the  display  of  his  forbearance,  his  pity,  his 
ocmdescension,  his  bounty,  and  his  goodness.  No  one  will 
deny  that  in  the  work  of  redemption,  a  manifestation  is  made 
of  Ida  righteousness  and  his  mercy,  in  a  form  and  on  a  scale 
■nitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  being  and  attribute^  and  com- 
mensurate to  the  display  of  these  infinite  glories  of  his  nature 
to  all  the  countless  hosts  of  his  empire  through  the  endless 
ages  of  its  existence.  Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  Scrip- 
tores  foreshow  that  the  application  of  redemption  to  the  race 
IB  hereafter  to  take  place  on  a  far  vaster  scale  than  hereto- 
fore, continue  through  an  immense  period,  and  rise  to  a 
greatness  and  grandeur  equal  to  all  the  ends  it  is  designed  to 
answer  in  his  kingdom  throughout  its  everlasting  career. 
As  then  all  these  great  aims  are  to  be  adequately  attained, 
our  earth  is  of  sufiicient  size  for  the  theatre  of  such  a  M^ork, 
and  its  selection  in  preference  to  a  vaster  orb  that  would 
naturally  have  involved  the  everlasting  loss  of  far  greater 
numbers,  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  of  God's  per- 
fections, and  is  a  proof,  instead  of  otherwise,  that  the  work 
of  redemption  is  truly  his. 

Sir  David  Brewster's  chapters  on  the  sun,  planets,  and 
ators,  are  very  pleasing,  and  present  the  argument  for  a  plu- 
nlity  of  inhabited  worlds  in  an  effective  form.  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus.  The  earth  is  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of 
living  things,  vegetables,  and  animals,  by  its  solid  crust,  its 
water,  and  its  air,  its  whirl  on  its  axis,  its  movement  round 
the  sun  by  which  it  has  a  succession  of  seasons,  and  its  illu- 
mination by  that  orb  and  the  moon«  And  these  elements, 
agents,  and  movements,  with  the  vegetables  and  animals 
with  which  it  is  peopled,  fit  it  to  be  the  abode  of  man ;  for 
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ihe  latter  are  as  essential  to  his  residence  here,  as  soil,  airi 
water,  light,  and  heat  are,  and  have  in  their  subsenrience  to 
him  the  end  of  their  being.    Y^etables  are  unquestionably 
designed  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  and  are  indispen- 
sable  to  the  subsistence  of  corporeal  intelligences  like  men ; 
and  animals  are  as  unquestionably  necessary  in  a  world  sown 
with  vegetables,  and  are  designed  for  the  service  of  intelli- 
gences,  even  if  not  in  the  shape  of  food ;  as  is  shown  by  their 
creation  on  the  earth  immediately  after  the'  production  of 
vegetables,  and  the  subjection  of  both  to  the  dominion  of 
man.    Such  are  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  eartL    If  it  were 
not  the  abode  of  man,  the  reason  would  be  wanting  fi)r 
which  its  vegetables  and  animals  now  have  their  being;  and 
if  there  were  no  vegetables  and  animals  on  it,  the  object 
would  no  longer  exist  for  which  it  has  a  soil,  water,  and  aiTi 
turns  on  ita  axis,  revolves  round  the  sun,  and  receives  fixm 
that  orb  light  and  heat.   As  these  elements,  agents,  and  mov^ 
ments  thus  have  their  end  in  vegetable,  animal,  and  human 
life,  it  is  clear  that  they  exist  for  that  end ;  a  subservienef 
to  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  life  is  their  proper  and 
special  fanction.    Such  then  being  the  fact  in  respect  to  the 
earth,  in  reasoning  from  that  to  other  planets,  we  must  regard 
the  same  elements,  movements,  and  agents  wherever  we  dis- 
cover them,  as  having  the  same  function  and  operating  to 
the  same  end.    The  fact,  therefore,  that  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
for  example,  have  solid  crusts,  water,  and  air,  that  they  turn 
on  their  axes,  and  revolve  round  the  sun,  are  illuminated 
and  warmed  by  that  orb,  have  a  succession  of  days  and  sea* 
sons,  and  that  Jupiter  has  a  group  of  splendid  moons,  shows 
that  they  are  fitted  to  be  the  theatre  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life ;  and  as  vegetables  and  animals  have  their  end  in  sub- 
serving the  well-being  of  intelligent  creatures,  they  t(>gether 
indicate  that  those  orbs  are  the  residences  of  intelligent 
existences.    The  fact  that  these  causes  and  auxiliaries  <^ 
intelligent  life  exist  in  those  spheres,  is  thus  a  natural  and  ade- 
quate postulate  for  the  inference  that  intelligent  beings  exist 
there,  in  subserving  whom  these  causes  and  instruments  have 
their  end.    To  deny  it,  is  *to  deny  that  we  can  reason  from 
our  world  to  others.    For  if  this  is  not  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment from  the  facts  of  our  world,  it  is  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  argument  of  any  kind  from  them.    K  that  which  ii 
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true  here  does  not  hold  true  there;  if  the  existence  of  the 
like  causes  and  agencies  there  does  not  indicate  that  they 
enifit  jEbr  the  like  purposes  as  here,  and  have  their  subser- 
Tienoe  in  the  like  ends,  then  undoubtedly,  as  they  certainly 
cannot  prove  the  opposite,  nor  any  different  fiu^t,  they  form 
no  ground  for  any  inference  whatever,  and  all  ansJogioal 
reasoning  from  them  must  be  given  up,  which  is  irrational 
and  absurd.  A  like  argument  is  applicable  to  all  other 
planets,  and  indeed  to  all  other  spheres. 

Sir  David  Brewster  sums  up  his  argument  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  in  the  following  form : 

'^We  can  easily  conceive  why  some  persons  may  believe  that  all 
die  planets  which  have  satellites  are  inhabited,  while  they  deny  the 
idii^tability  of  those  that  have  none,  and  also  of  the  son  and  the  satel* 
Bes  themselves.  There  are  individuals,  too,  though  we  doubt  their 
fldtfa  in  siderial  astronomy,  who  readily  believe  that  the  whole  of  our 
planetary  system  is  the  seat  of  life,  while  they  are  startled  by  the 
ifailemettt  that  every  star  in  the  heavens,  and  every  point  in  a  nebula 
nUch  the  most  powerful  telescope  has  not  separated  from  its  neigh- 
bor, is  a  snn,  surrounded  by  inhabited  planets  like  our  own ;  and 
ttait  immortal  beings  are  swarming  through  universal  space  more 
nmierous  than  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean,  or  the  grains  of  sand 
upon  its  shores.  But  if  these  persons  really  believe  in  the  distances 
and  magnitudes  of  the  stars,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  binary 
sjitems  of  double  stars,  they  must  find  it  equally,  if  not  more  diffi- 
colt  to  comprehend  why  innumerable  suns  and  worlds  fill  the  im- 
mensity of  the  universe,  revolving  round  one  another,  and  discharg- 
ing their  light  and  heat  into  space,  without  a  plant  to  spring 
niuiler  their  influence,  without  an  animal  to  rejoice  in  their  genial 
beams,  and  without  the  eye  of  reason  to  lid*  itself  devoutly  to  its 
Creator.  In  peopling  such  worlds  with  life  and  intelligence,  ir« 
omgn  the  cause  [the  reason]  of  their  existence  ;  and  when  the  mind 
it  once  alive  to  this  great  truth,  it  cannot  &il  to  realize  the  grand 
oombination  of  infinity  of  life  with  infinity  of  matter. 

^  In  support  of  these  views,  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  almost 
incredible  fact,  that  there  are  in  our  own  globe  hills  and  strata  miles 
in  length,  composed  of  the  fossil  remains  of  microscopic  insects ;  and 
wo  need  scarcely  remind  the  least  informed  of  our  readers  that  the 
air  which  they  breathe,  the  water  which  they  drink,  the  food  which 
they  eat,  the  earth  on  which  they  tread,  the  ocean  which  encircles 
and  the  atmosphere  above  their  heads,  are  swarming  with  unL 
li&.    Wherever  we  have  seen  matteri  we  have  seen  life.    Life 
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was  not  made  fer  matter,  but  matter  for  life ;  and  in  wliaieTer  tfoi 
we  see  its  atoms,  whether  at  our  feet,  or  in  the  planets,  or  in  the 
remotest  star,  we  may  be  sure  that  life  is  there — ^life  to  enjoy  the 
light  and  heat  of  God^s  bounty,  to  study  his  works,  to  recognise  hk 
glory,  and  to  bless  his  name. 

^  Those  ungenial  minds  that  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  tlie 
earth  is  the  only  inhabited  body  in  the  universe,  will  have  no  difi* 
culty  in  conceiving  that  it  also  might  have  been  without  inhabitaotSi 
Nay,  if  such  minds  are  imbued  with  geological  truth  [he  means  tlie 
geological  theory],  they  must  admit  that  for  millions  of  years  tha 
earth  was  without  inhabitants ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  the  extrao^ 
dinary  result  that  f>r  millions  of  years  there  was  not  an  intdligmi 
creature  in  the  vast  dominions  of  the  universcU  King;  and  HM 
before  the  formation  of  the  protozoie  strata^  there  was  neither  a  pUmH 
nor  an  animal  throughout  the  infinity  of  space  !  During  this  \Mg 
period  of  universal  death,  when  nature  herself  was  asleep,  the  sua 
with  his  magnificent  attendants,  the  planets  with  their  faithful  satel- 
lites, the  stars  in  the  binary  systems,  the  solar  system  itself^  wen 
performing  their  daily,  their  annual,  and  their  secular  moyements 
unseen,  unheeded,  and  fulfilling  no  purpose  that  human  reason  can 
conceive — lamps  lighting  nothing — fires  heating  nothing-^wateis 
quenching  nothing — clouds  screening  nothing — breezes  fanning  n^ 
thing — and  everything  around,  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  dak^ 
earth  and  ocean,  all  meaning  nothing. 


<(  < 


The  stars 


Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space.' 

■\ 
^  To  our  apprehension,  such  a  condition  of  the  earth,  of  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  siderial  universe,  would  be  the  same  as  that  ef 
our  own  globe,  if  all  its  vessels  of  war  and  of  commerce  were  tOr 
versing  its  seas  with  empty  cabins  and  freigbtless  holds — as  if  afl 
the  railways  on  its  surface  were  in  full  activity  without  passengen 
and  goods — and  all  our  machinery  beating  the  air,  and  gnashiiy 
their  iron  teeth  without  work  performed.  A  house  without  tenanlii 
a  city  without  citizens,  present  to  our  minds  the  same  idea  m 
a  planet  without  life,  and  a  universe  without  inhabitants." — ^F|^ 
184-188. 

But  it  is  not  only  thus  indicated  by  the  nature  and  ofiSce 
of  the  material  worlds  as  subservient  to  intelligent  creatures, 
that  the  whole  universe  is  peopled  with  such  inhabitants; 
bat  the  oreation  of  such  a  boundless  rational  and  monl 
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empire  is  what  might  be  expected  of  the  Creator.  As  his 
ittribntes  are  infinite,  and  enable  him  to  create,  uphold,  and 
rale  a  moral  kingdom  as  vast  as  his  material  dominions  are, 
and  as  bonndless  as  he  pleases,  it  is  manifestly  in  harmony 
with  his  perfections  and  the  objects  for  which  he  creates 
and  governs  creatures,  that  he  should  raise  his  empire  to  an 
extent  so  immense  as  to  display  to  his  children  his  infinite 
greatness,  and  inspire  them  with  an  awe,  adoration,  love, 
and  trust,  -appropriate  to  it.  To  people  but  a  single  world 
with  intelligences — to  give  existence  to  but  a  small  number, 
and  those  of  limited  faculties,  would  imply  that  his  wisdom 
and  benevolence  were  immeasurably  disproportioned  to  his 
power  and  knowledge— that  he  had  &r  less  delight  in 
ttercising  and  displaying  his  moral  than  his  natural  perfeo- 
tions. 

A  boundless  material  and  moral  empire  seems  equally 
necessary  to  the  instruction,  activity,  and  happiness  of  his 
moral  creatures.  To  lead  on  a  world  of  intelligences  through 
an  endless  existence,  means  must  be  furnished  for  their 
everlasting  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  their 
oeaseless  activity  in  useful  and  pleasing  employments.  Such 
ffisplays  of  him,  such  means  of  a  knowledge  of  him,  cannot 
be  furnished  by  a  single  world,  nor  by  a  small  number  of 
orbs.  All  that  a  group  like  our  solar  system,  for  example, 
could  furnish,  would  at  length  become  familiar,  and  be  ex- 
hausted. A  boundless  system  of  worlds  peopled  with  intel- 
ligences of  various  orders,  the  theatre  of  a  wise  and  bene- 
volent moral  administration,  the  scenes  of  boundless  displays 
of  the  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  holy  creatures,  and  of 
the  occurrence,  every  hour,  of  events  of  interest  and  beauty 
adapted  to  show  forth  the  grandeur  of  the  divine  thoughts, 
and  touch  the  heart  with  wonder,  joy,  love,  and  adoration, 
is  requisite  to  the  perfect  instruction,  advancement,  and 
blessedness  of  an  intelligent  world  through  an  interminable 
existence :  one,  that  at  every  stage  of  their  progress  tran- 
aoends  their  full  comprehension:  one  whose  wonders  and 
grandeurs  they  feel,  at  every  step,  they  can  never  exhaust. 

And  what  the  divine  perfections  and  the  necessities  of  a 
moral  kingdom  that  is  to  bndure  for  ever  thus  suggest,  the 
Scriptures  fully  confirm.  The  boundless  material  empire 
wUcb  we  know  through  the  eye  and  the  telescope  he  has 
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buUt^  he  himself  has  shown  in  his  word,  is  peopled  by  name- 
ions  orders  and  innumerable  multitudes  of  intelligent  agents. 

Thus  it  is  announced  to  us  by  the  voice  of  Jehovah  him- 
sel^  that  when  the  foundation  of  the  earth  was  laid,  there 
were  '^  morning  stars  that  sang  together,  and  sons  of  Gk>d 
that  shouted  for  joy"  (Job  zxxviiu  7).  They  were  inhabit- 
ants, therefore,  of  more  than  one  orb.  They  were  probably 
of  many,  and  perhaps  of  vast  groups,  of  immense  systems; 
and  their  chant  of  ascriptions,  of  wonder,  and  of  Joy,  indi- 
cates that  they  were  aware  of  the  great  designs  of  the  crea- 
tion of  our  world  and  its  associate  orbs.  Were  their  song 
communicated  to  us,  we  should  find  it,  doubtless,  the  gratefiil 
shout  of  innumerable  spheres,  uttering  their  adoration,  cele- 
brating the  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  beneficence  of  his  rola 
over  them,  ascribing  to  him  a  rightful  dominion  over  the  new- 
formed  worlds,  and  breathing  wishes  for  the  eternal  sanctitude 
and  blessedness  of  their  inhabitants ;  or  if  they  had  a  know- 
ledge that  the  earth  was  to  be  the  scene  of  a  fall  and  a  work 
of  redemption,  we  should  find  in  it  expressions  of  their 
perfect  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and  wisdom  of  God's 
ways,  and  desires  to  contemplate  and  understand  the  dis- 
pensations of  justice  and  mercy  he  was  to  exercise  towards 
the  fallen ;  and  not  improbably  should  learn  that  acknow- 
ledgments and  celebrations  were  mingled  in  it  from  thou- 
sands and  myriads  of  orbs  like  this,  and  races  like  ours,  of 
the  perfect  uprightness  and  benevolence  of  the  great  feature 
of  the  government  that  was  to  be  established  over  man,  and 
lead  to  his  apostasy ;  namely,  the  trial  of  the  parents  of  the 
race,  and  the  transmission  of  the  reward  of  their  obedience, 
if  they  maintained  allegiance — of  the  evils  of  their  fall,  if 
they  fell,  to  their  posterity.  This  great  announcement  from 
the  lips  of  the  Creator  thus  shows  us  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  called  the  earth  and  the  associate  worlds  of  the 
system  into  existence,  he  already  had  a  vast  empire  peopled 
with  intelligences  who  witnessed,  or  were  apprised  of  the 
act,  and  were  aware  of  the  reason  for  which  he  created,  and 
was  to  rule  the  new  formed  spheres  and  the  creatures  who 
were  to  occupy  them. 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  through  the 
agency  of  the  devil,  reveals  to  us  also  that  an  order  of  intel- 
ligences then  existed,  essentially  unlike  our  raoci  and  capa- 
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He  of  entering  into  animals,  and  using  their  organs,  as 
though  they  were  their  own ;  and  we  learn  from  the  subse- 
quent teachings  of  the  Bible,  that  a  vast  host  of  them,  like 
tfiat  tempter,  are  fallen,  and  though  originally  of  another 
qphere,  now  make  this  world  a  special  theatre  of  their 
agency.  We  learn,  also,  that  an  infinite  host  of  their  order 
lemain  unfallen ;  that  they  dwell  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  that  they  are  of  a  nature  that  allows  them  to  come 
to  this  world,  and  make  themselyes  yisible  to,  and  converse 
with  men. 

The  burning  spirits,  called  seraphim,  that  stood  above 
the  throne  of  Jehovah  in  the  vision  beheld  by  Isaiah,  vL 
1-7,  having  six  wings,  are  a  still  different  order  of  intelli- 
gences. 

But  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  expressly  revealed  that 
diere  are  many  orders  of  intelligences  of  eminent  rank  in 
the  divine  empire,  and  of  titles  differing  from  these.  Thus, 
wa  are  told  (Col.  i.  16)  that  among  the  all  things  created  by 
the  Son  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and 
invisible,  there  are  thrones  and  lordships,  principalities  and 
authorities  or  powers ;  which  are  the  names  of  orders  of  in- 
telligences that  have  authority,  and  therefore  imply  that 
Aere  are  others  of  an  inferior  rank  that  are  subject  to  their 
role ;  and  we  are  told  also  that  Christ,  at  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  heaven, 
was  exalted  above  all  principality,  and  authority,  and  power, 
and  lordship,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
age  or  dispensation,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come;  which 
implies  that  besides  these  four  classes,  there  are  other  intel- 
ligent creatures  also  of  ranks  and  titles  that  are  not  enume- 
imted  here,  all  of  whom,  by  subjection  to  his  sceptre,  are 
brought  into  an  immediate  relation  to  him  as  the  Bedeemer 
of  our  world  (Ephesians  i.  20-28).  We  are  taught,  also,  in 
another  passage,  that  one  object  of  the  work  of  redemption 
IB,  to  make  known  to  these  principalities  and  powers  in  the 
heavenly  worlds,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (Ephesians 
ill  »-ll). 

Here  is  thus  an  explicit  revelation  that  God  has  peopled 
the  celestial  worlds  with  intelligences  of  various  orders  and 
Tanks,  some  of  them  of  such  a  nature  that  if  they  were  in 
our  preeence  they  would  be  visible  to  us^  and  others  that  axe 
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not  perceptible  by  oar  sight ;  for  the  visible  and  the  invisilde 
are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  worlds  in  which  thejr 
exist ;  and  that  the  greatest  and  most  peculiar  measure  of 
his  addiinistration  of  this  world — ^the  work  of  redemption- 
has  a  special  reference  to  their  instruction  in  the  manifi)ld 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  natures  of  these  beings  vaiji 
doubtless,  according  as  the  spheres  differ  which  they  oocupji 
and  their  numbers  are  proportional  to  the  vast  bulk  and  the 
infinite  crowd  of  the  worlds  which  are  the  scene  of  their 
activity  and  blessedness. 

That  the  whole  material  universe  is  peopled  by  intelligent 
beings,  is  indicated  also  with  almost  equal  clearness  in  the 
Old  Testament  Thus  the  Psalmist  summons  the  inhabitants 
of  all  God's  dominions  to  pay  him  the  homage  of  their  love 
and  adoration.  *'  Jehovah  has  established  his  throne  in  the 
heavens  and  his  kingdom  rules  over  alL  Bless  Jehovah,  ye 
his  angels  that  excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  commandments, 
hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word.  Bless  ye  Jehovah, 
all  his  hosts,  his  ministers  that  do  his  pleasure.  Bless  ye 
Jehovah,  all  his  works  in  all  places  of  his  dominion.  Bless 
thou  Jehovah,  0  my  souL"  Psalm  ciii.  19-22.  All  his 
hosts,  his  ^rvants  that  do  his  pleasure,  are  intelligences  un* 
doubtedly,  as  truly  as  the  angels  are  who  do  his  command- 
ments and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  word.  It  is  as  se^ 
vants  that  do  his  pleasure  that  they  are  summoned  to  pay 
the  homage  of  blessing  or  adoration  and  love  to  Jehovah ; 
which  implies  that  that  homag*e  is  to  be  a  special  act  of  wor 
ship  in  addition  to,  and  differing  as  a  special  act  from  their 
ordinary  ministry  and  obedience ;  and  indicates,  therefore, 
that  they  are  intelligent  beings,  not  unconscious  sphereS) 
which  are  his  instruments  simply,  not  his  voluntary  servants. 
In  like  manner  all  his  works  in  all  places  of  his  dominion, 
are  doubtless  intelligent  beings  who  inhabit  the  dominions 
fix)m  which  they  are  distinguished,  not  those  material  worlds 
themselves,  or  the  unconscious  vegetables  or  brute  creatures 
that  have  their  supreme  end  in  a  subservience  to  intelligent 
existences.  And  with  these,  all  the  other  teachings  of  the 
.Scriptures  are  in  harmony. 

It  is  thus  not  simply  the  indication  of  science  and  the  dic- 
tate of  reason,  but  it  is  the  express  doctrine  of  revelation, 
that  the  universe  of  worlds  is  peopled  by  a  universe  of  intel- 
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creatures :  that  God  has  a  moral  kingdom  as  vast  and 
gtorious  as  the  material  empire  is,  with  which  he  has  filled  the 
illimitable  realms  of  space ;  that  this  empire  is  now  under 
the  aceptre  of  Christ,  and  that  his  sway  over  the  world, 
isatead  of  being  incompatible  with  it,  is  to  be  the  means  of 
unveiling  to  the  highest  orders  of  his  creatures,  the  glories 
of  his  wisdom,  more  fully  than  any  other  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration 1 

What  a  contrast  this  picture  of  his  kingdom — drawn  by 
his  own  pencil — ^forms  to  the  cold,  barren,  senseless,  and 
'  itheiatic  views  of  the  Essayist  and  his  fellow  speculatistsl 


Abt,  VI.— Notes  on  Scbipture. 

mhft  •  i«r»»f :  i  ifttii^  M90VV  rAxf^.  After  the  sop  Satan  entered 
into  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him :  That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly.— John  xiii.  27. 

The  original  contains  one  word  (t^ti)  which  is  not  in  the 
translation  ;  yet  it  is  very  significant.    It  serves  to  denote 
precisely  the  moment  of  the  enlargement  of  Satan's  power  over 
Judas  from  mere  instigation  to  the  full  and  corporal  possession 
of  his  person.    It  is  the  contrasting  word  (if  we  may  so  say)  to 
nh  in  the  second  verse.     That  neit^itv  denotes  an  obsessio  car- 
naUsj   a  corporal. possession,  is  proved  by  many  passages 
(Mark  v.  13-ix.  25).    Satan  having  thus  become  incarnate, 
the  question  occurs  to  whom  did  Jesus  speak — to  Judas  or 
Satan  ?  In  other  words,  Does  *vtZ>  refer  to  s«tiw««,  the  near- 
est antecedent,  or  to  Judas  in  the  preceding  verse  7    If  to 
Judas,  why  did  not  the  evangelist  say  Xtyti  «w  txtif^  •  Uv^vi — 
as  fxf  <v«i  is  the  pronoun  he  had  used  to  designate  Judas  (in  the 
same  and  the  preceding  verse,  and  which  he  employs  again 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  30th  verse);  as  that  one  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  sop  (see  verse  26).     In  verse  29th  the 
word  «»Tf  can  only  refer  to  the  nearest  antecedent.    Why 
then  is  not  the  same  rule  of  construction  to  be  applied  to  it 
in  the  27th  verse?    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  words  "  that 
thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  be  understood  as  addressed  to 
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Satan,  we  get  a  meaning  which  might  well  escape  the  appie- 
hension  of  the  disciples  who  heard  theia  (verse  28).  It 
may  be  expressed  thus:  ''What  thou  (Satan)  art  plotting 
(viz.  my  death)  thou  art  permitted  to  accomplish — with  thk 
limitation  nevertheless,  that  thou  accomplish  it  (r«:^Mf)  mofe 
quickly  than  thy  malice,  if  uncontrolled,  would  incline  thee 
to  do.''  There  was  a  needs  be  that  our  Lord  should  finish  Ub 
work  of  suffering  before  the  next  sun  set.  The  evangelist 
adds  (as  if  to  show  how  speedily  Satan  accomplished  his 
work  through  Judas,  the  Priests,  and  Pilate),  that  "  it  wis 
night  when  Judas  went  out,''  verses  30,  31.  Let  us  assume 
this  as  the  true  construction  and  sense  of  the  verse  in  ques- 
tion, and  consider  its  bearing  on  the  context  and  some  <^er 
passages. 

Evidently  the  disciples  supposed  our  Lord  spoke  to  Judas 
(verse  29).  This  was  natural :  They  «at^;  only  Judas.  They 
knew  not  that  Satan,  by  their  master's  permission  or  provi- 
dence, had  entered  the  room  and  actually  stood  before  them 
incarnate  in  Judas.  To  show  how  entirely  they  had  mis- 
Gonceived  the  Lord's  meaning  the  evangelist  not  only 
records  their  mistake,  but  tells  us  how  they  came  to  make  ft 
(verses  28,  29).  Some  thought  because  Judas  had  the  bag, 
Jesus  spoke  to  him  (in  relation  to  his  customary  duties), 
whepeas  in  truth  he  spoke  not  to  Judas  but  to  his  great 
adversary,  words  which  absolved  him  from  the  restraint  he 
had  hitherto  put  upon  him.  (See  John  x.  18 ;  Gen.  iii.  15 ; 
Heb.  iL  14.)  This  permission  was  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  Satan's  power  over  the  woman's  seed.  The  Savioui^s 
mind,  therefore,  was  at  that  moment  intent,  not  on  the 
approaching  festival,  but  upon  his  final  confiict  with  Satan, 
and  his  exodus  from  the  cross  to  glory.  (See  verse  SI; 
Luke  ix.  31.) 

Observe,  also,  that  the  object  of  the  evangelist  is  to 
explain  clearly  to  his  readers  a  mysterious  transaction, 
entirely  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  him  and  his 
fellow  disciples  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  TTig  words, 
therefore,  we  should  expect  would  be  chosen  and  arranged 
80  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
his  readers.  Had  he  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  these 
words  were  addressed  to  Judas,  he  would  have  said  ^yu  m 
mt9^  i  i«r»«(  (not  MfTf).    This  sense  of  the  passage  enables  va 
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alao  to  explain  the^reasoa  for  inserting  the  parenthetical 
daiuse  in  the  end  of  John  xviii.  5,  "  And  Judas'also  stood 
with  them.''  The  evangelist  had  already  informed  his 
leaders  that  Judas  was  of  the  company,  and  in  &ot  the  leader 
of  it  (verses  2,  8).  Why  then  did  he  repeat  the  &ct?  It 
was  to  show  that  Judas  was  one  of  those  whom  the  Saviour's 
voice  turned  backward  and  prostrated.  But  why  was  this 
iQiportant?  Because  Satan  stood  there  also  incarnate  in 
Judas,  and  it  was  a  fit  occasion  for  our  Lord  to  prove,  as  it 
were  in  the  very  act  of  surrendering  himself  to  Satan's  power 
and  malice,  that  the  act  was  entirely  voluntary — that  no  one 
took  his  life  from  him,  but  that  he  laid  it  down  of  himsdf 
(John  X.  18).  Having  given  this  proof,  he  surrendered  his 
person,  and  the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  commended 
(Lake  xxiL  53,  54). 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Luke  iv.  18.  We  there  lea^,  that  at 
Uie  close  of  the  temptation  Satan  («irf  rr*)  kept  sJoof  from 
JeBQB{»xfi  xMi^p)  for  (or  rather  until  or  during)  a  certain  time. 
There  is  no  evidence,  we  think,  that  Satan  ever  afterwards 
ffokifUarily  approachecf  the  person  of  Jesus  till  after  the 
supper  and  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  the  evening 
bdbre  the  crucifixion.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  foul 
tpvrit  entered  the  room,  just  at  the  time  our  Lord  uttered 
the  words  recorded  in  John  xiii.  28.  His  entrance  was  per- 
mitted solely  for  the  purpose  of  incarnating  himself  in  the 
traitor — receiving  the  permission  of  Jesus  to  accomplish  his 
death, — and  thus  preparing  himself  for  the  hour  of  his  power. 
The  human  soul  of  our  blessed  Lord,  conscious  of  this  pur- 
pose, and  of  the  near  approach  of  his  final  conflict  (Gen.  iii. 
15)^  was  troubled  when  the  foul  spirit  entered,  and  rejoiced 
when  he  departed  (verse  81)  in  the  person  of  Judas.  It  was 
Id  this  time  the  evangelist  Luke,  as  we  suppose,  referred 
(See  Theophylact,  Diodati,  Whitby,  Scott,  Barnes,  David 
Martin,  and  the  Glossa  Ordinaria).  Indeed  one  of  the  proofs 
of  our  Lord's  Messiahship  was  his  manifested  power  over 
Satan  (Matt.  xii.  28,  29 ;  Luke  x.  18),  and  this  power  he 
constantly  exercised  during  the  whole  of  his-^ublic  mi- 
nistry. 
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iOQ  A  Designation  and  MqHmtion  of  Ae  [Oe(. 


Art.  Vn.— a  Dbsignation  and  Exposition  of  thk 
FiauBEs  OF  Isaiah.    Chaftsb  xjlyui. 

A  aeries  of  predictions  extending  to  cliapter  xxxy.  oom- 
mences  here,  respecting  Samaria,  Jerosalem,  the  IsraelitM^ 
the  Messiah,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  under  his 
xeign. 

1,  2,  8,  4.  Metaphors  in  the  nse  of  crown,  flower,  hi,  and 
smittea  ^'Woe  to  the  lofly  crown  of  the  drunkards  of 
Ephraim,  the  fading  flower  of  his  beautiful  ornament,  whiidi 
is  at  the  head  of  the  &t  valley  of  those  who  are  sniitten  wilb 
wine,"  V.  1.  The  crown  contemplated  with  pride  by  the 
drunkards  of  Ephraim,  was  Samaria  their  capital,  situated 
on  a  hill  ^t  the  head  of  a  fertile  yale.  It  is  called  a  ftdisg 
flower  of  their  beautiful  ornament,  in  allusion,  perhaps;  to 
a  garland  worn  at  feasts,  to  signify  that  it  was  alr^sidy  declin- 
ing from  the  prosperity  it  had  enjoyed.  The  drunkards  of 
Ephraim  were  not  merely  the  luxurious  population  of  that 
metropolis,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  bespeaks  a  dread- 
ful debasement,  that  at  such  a  period,  when  forewarned  of 
impending  judgments,  such  a  portion  of  the  great  and  influ- 
ential should  have  addicted  themselves  to  intoxication  as  to 
give  their  character  to  the  people.  To  be  smitten  with  wino^ 
was  to  be  stupified  and  pso^ysed  by  it,  as  though  stunned 
by  a  heavy  blow. 

6,  6.  Comparisons.  "Behold' the  Lord  has  a  strong  and 
mighty  one :  Like  a  storm  of  hail,  a  destroying  tempest; 
like  a  storm  of  mighty  rushing  waters,  he  has  brought  it  to 
the  ground  with  the  hand,"  v.  2.  The  mighty  one  ww 
Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  who  soon  afler  conquered 
Samaria;  The  comparisons  are  not  designed  to  indicate  that 
his  assault  on  the  city  was  to  be  what  a  destructive  hail-storm 
or  a  torrent  of  rushing  waters  would  be  to  it :  but  that  it 
would  be  to  the  city  what  such  a  hail  tempest,  and  flood  of 
rushing  waters,  are  to  the  flowers,  fruit  trees,  and  grain  orc^ 
on  which  they  usually  expend  their  destructive  force.  It 
indicates,  therefore,  that  the  city  was  to  be  taken  with  ease 
by  the  Assyrians;  that  no  effective  resistance  would  be 
offered  by  the  nation. 
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7,  8,  9.  Metaphors  in  the  use  again  of  crown,  flower,  and 
ikt  *'  With  the  feet  shall  be  trodden  the  lofty  crown  of  the 
drunkards  of  Sphraim,  and  the  fisuling  flower  of  his  beauti- 
ftd  ornament  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  fat  valley,  shall  be 
like  a  first  ripe  fig,  which  he  that  sees  it  eyes,  and  while  it  is 
yet  in  his  hand,  swallows  it,"  v.  8,  4. 

IOl  Comparison  of  the  quickness  and  eagerness  with 
wliieh  the  city  was  to  be  seized  and  trodden  down,  to  the 
npidity  and  zest  with  which  a  person  who  sees  a  first  ripe 
ig,  eyes  and  devours  it.  There  was  to  be  no  long  resistance 
to  the  conqueror  by  the  inhabitants;  no  protracted  negotia* 
tions  respecting  the  surrendry ;  no  dictation  of  terms  by  the 
peopla  Instead,  it  was  to  fall  an  instant  and  easy  prey; 
and  was  to  be  as  subject  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  as  a 
%  is  to  one  who  has  it  in  his  hand. 

11.  Hypocatastasis.  The  fall  of  the  capital,  however, 
was  not  to  involve  the  utter  desertion  by  God  of  his  sorrow- 
ing people.  Instead  they  were  tp  be  led  to  put  their  hope 
in  him,  and  were  to  receive  gifts  of  understanding  and 
strength  suited  to  their  need.  '^  In  that  day  shall  Jehovah 
of  hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  beauty  and  a  diadem  of  glory  to 
the  remnant  of  his  people ;  and  for  a  spirit  of  judgment  to 
him  that  sitteth  in  judgment,  and  for  strength  to  them  that 
tnm  back  the  battle  to  the  gate,"  v.  6,  6.  By  the  remnant 
of  his  people,  are  meant,  it  seems  from  the  verses  that  follow, 
his  people  in  Judea.  They  were  not  to  put  their  trust  in 
their  capital,  as  Ephraim  had,  but  were  to  rely  on  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  and  were  to  receive  from  him  a  spirit  to  do  justice 
in  their  judgments,  and  strength  to  repel  their  enemies.  To 
'^tnm  back  the  battle  to  the  gate" — t.c  to  drive  a  foe  that  had 
entered  the  city,  back  without  the  gate,  is  put  probably  by 
snhititntion  for  defeating  their  enemies,  whatever  might  be 
the  place  of  the  assault,  and  in  conditions  in  which  they 
•eemed  for  the  moment  sure  of  the  victory.  The  passage 
thus  indicates  that  God  was  to  be  their  trust  and  their 
defence ;  that  they  were  to  be  led  by  him  to  a  reformation ; 
and  thence  that  they  were  to  obtain  strength  to  defeat  their 
enemies.  That  they  needed  reformation,  is  shown  by  the 
nest  verses. 

12,  IS,  H  15, 1«,  17,  18,  19.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of 
erred,  gone  astray,  swallowed  np^  led  astray,  stumbled,  and 
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full.  "  And  these  also  through  wine  have  erred,  and  through 
strong  drink  have  gone  astray.  Priest  and  prophet  hare 
erred  through  strong  drink,  have  been  swallowed  up  of  wine^ 
have  been  led  astray  by  strong  drink,  have  erred  in. vision  j 
have  stumbled  in  judgment.  For  all  tables  are  full  of  vomit 
and  filth,  without  a  place"  that  is  clear,  v.  7, 8.  The  reitera- 
tion of  the  charge  in  so  many  forms,  bespeaks  a  general  preva- 
lence of  excessive  intoxication.  To  err,  is  to  wander  firom  the 
right  path.  Even  the  priests  and  prophets  were  addicted  to 
brutal  drunkenness,  and  when  engaged  in  the  functions  of 
their  ofiices ;  the  prophet  even  in  hLs  visions,  and  the  priest 
in  his  officiid  judgments.  To  be  swallowed  up  of  wine,  is 
to  be  wholly  overpowered  and  possessed  by  it,  like  one  who 
is  engulfed  in  a  slough  or  quagmire.  They  went  to  such 
extremes  at  their  feasts,  as  to  defile  their  tables  and  their 
apartments  with  vomit  and  filth;  bespeaking  the  lowest 
grade  of  debasement.  An  awful  picture  of  their  morals  and 
manners  I 

Like  other  drunkards  they  were  impious  towards  Ch)d, 
and  ridiculed  the  duties  which  it  was  the  express  business  of 
their  office  to  discharge.  "  Whom  will  he  teach  knowledge? 
And  whom  will  he  make  to  understand  doctrine?  Those 
weaned  from  the  milk,  and  removed  from  the  breasts.  Fof 
it  is  rule  upon  rule,  rule  upon  rule,  line  upon  line,  a  Htde 
here,  a  little  there,"  v.  9,  10.  This  seems  to  be  uttered  by 
the  drunken  priests  and  prophets,  and  to  signify  that  tbej 
regarded  his  teachings  as  only  suited  to  children  who  are 
just  of  an  age  to  begin  to  learn,  and  are  to  be  taught  by  pe^ 
petual  repetition.    The  response  is  by  the  prophet. 

20.  Hypocatastasis.  "  Verily  with  stammering  lips  and 
with  another  tongue  will  he — Jehovah — speak  unto  tUs  peo- 
ple; to  whom  he  said,  This  is  rest,  give  rest  to  the  weary; 
and  this  is  quiet ;  but  they  would  not  hear, "  v.  11, 12.  That 
is,  God  had  told  them  that  the  way  to  rest  and  security  was 
to  teach  and  obey  his  word.  But  they  had  refused  to  hear; 
and  had  mocked  his  word  as  only  fit  for  stammerers  just 
beginning  the  use  of  speech.  Therefore  he  would  speak  to 
them  with  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue ;  which  is 
put  by  hypocatastasis  for  his  allowing  them  to  neglect  and 
pervert  his  word  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  should  be  unintel* 
ligible  to  thenii  like  tiie  stammering  of  ohildren,  and  become 
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the  means  of  their  being  involved  in  inextricable  evils, 
instead  of  obtaining  security  and  quiet,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
next  verse. 

21,  22,  23,  24.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  fall  back- 
wards,  broken,  snared,  and  taken.  ^'  And  the  word  of  Jeho- 
vah shall  be  unto  them,  rule  upon  rule,  line  upon  line,  a 
little  here,  a  little  there,  that  they  may  go  and  fall  back- 
wards, and  be  broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be  taken''  v. 
18.  The  evils  here  represented  as  to  spring  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  treated  by  theid, 
iie  all  corporeal,  and  such  as  befall  persons  who  have 
become  bewildered,  and  are  rushing  among  pitfalls  and 
mares,  of  which  they  are  unaware.  They  are  used  by  sub- 
jrtitution  for  analogous  religious  and  political  evils,  in  which 
they,  as  a  people,  would  become  involved.  Their  dreams 
of  Algety  would  be  disappointed.  God  would  put  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  test,  and  their  false  reliances  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  tempest  of  his  wrath,  as  the  green  grass  and 
firagile  flowers  are  struck  down  and  crushed  by  a  storm  of 
hail.     This  is  seen  from  the  next  verses. 

25.  Apostrophe  to  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem.  "  Wherefore 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  scornful  men,  that  rule  this 
people  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  Because  ye  have  said.  We 
have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  $nd  with  the  grave  are 
we  at  agreement;  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass 
through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us :  for  we  have  made  lies 
our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves,"  v. 
14, 16.  This  indicates  at  once  an  awful  presumption  and 
impiety,  and  an  awful  delusion ;  but  it  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  false  teachers,  who  have  lost  all  proper  sense  of 
Ood's  attributes  and  rule,  and  have  struck  out  a  philosophi- 
eal  and  religious  theory  of  their  own.  They  are  usually 
inflated  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  their  safety  in  the  very 
measures  that  insure  their  destruction. 

26,  27,  28,  29,  80.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  covenant, 
agreement,  scourge,  refuge,  and  hid.  They  could  not,  lite- 
rally, make  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement  with 
the  grave.  These  expressions  are  used  by  them  to  signify 
that  they  had,  by  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  secured 
exemption  from  death  and  the  grave,  as  certainly  as  though 
ihey  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  them.    Famine, 
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pestUenoe,  the  sword,  or  other  instrmments  by  which  men 
are  swept  to  the  grave,  are  called  the  overflowing  soooige^ 
partly  because,  like  a  scourge,  they  are  sent  as  pnnishmentB^ 
and  partly  because  of  the  misery  and  terror  which  they  in- 
spire. Lies  are  called  a  reihge,  because  they  are  used  fixr 
concealment;  and  the  rulers  said  they  had  hid  themselves 
under  falsehood,  because  they  had  attempted  to  disguise 
themselves  by  it 

God  now  indicates  the  method  and  the  time  when  tbej 
and  their  principles  were  to  be  put  to  a  decisive  trial. 

31,  32.  Hypocatastases.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stone,  a  stone  approved,  a 
corner-stone  precious,  a  sure  foundation :  He  that  believeth 
will  not  be  in  haste,''  v.  16.  As  the  apostate  ruleiB  had 
spoken  of  the  means  on  which  they  relied  for  safety  as  a 
refuge  and  a  hiding  place,  God  presents  the  means  he  wis 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  people  as  a  massy  building 
erected  on  an  immovable  foundation.  That  foundation,  we 
learn  from  the  New  Testament,  is  the  Messiah  (Bomans  ix. 
38,  X.  11, 1  Peter  ii.  6).  The  act  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  such  a  structure  is  substituted,  therefore,  for  the  act  of 
establishing  him  in  his  priestly  and  regal  offices  in  Zion.  It 
is  not  used  by  a  metaphor — as  the  act  of  laying  a  foundation- 
stone  was  possible  and  appropriate  to  God  in  the  human 
form  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  appear.  Nor  is  there 
any  affirmation  in  the  passage  that  the  stone  meant,  is  the 
Messiah,  as  there  would  have  been,  had  the  term  been  used 
by  a  metaphor.  The  language  is  literal,  and  the  act  cf 
laying  such  a  foundation  is  used  by  a  hypocatastasis,  to 
denote  the  analogous  act  of  instituting  Christ,  whom  the 
stone  represents,  as  king  in  Zion.  The  expression,  "  He  that 
believeth  will  not  be  in  haste" — that  is,  to  fly  in  distrust 
and  terror,  is  used  by  the  same  figure,  to  denote  the  analo- 
gous exemption  from  alarm  and  a  disposition  to  fly,  which 
not  being  in  haste  represents.  The  edifice  Jehovidi  was  to 
erect,  was  to  be  built  on  so  precious  and  immovable  a  foun- 
dation, and  was  to  be  of  such  massive  strength,  that  whoever 
imderstood  its  character  and  design,  and  accepted  it  as  his 
refuge  from  the  overflowing  scourge  of  divine  wrath,  would 
not  be  in  haste — that  is,  he  would  not  have  any  disposition 
to  rush  away  from  it^  under  an  apprehension  that  it  wovld 
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firil ;  he  would  not  haye  any  desire  to  seek  for  another  shel- 
ter, bat  would  repose  beneath  it  in  calmnees  and  assoranoe. 
The  flgare  is  thus  one  of  great  beauty,  and  indicates  the 
afety  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  God,  in  a  very  impres- 
sive manner. 

88,  84.  Hjrpooatastases.  ''  And  I  will  apply  judgment  to 
the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet,''  v.  17.  The 
fine  and  the  plummet  are  instruments  used  in  the  erection 
of  buildings — the  first  to  measure  lengths,  the  other  to  deter- 
mine whether  the.walls  are  perpendicular.  To  apply  judgment 
and  righteousness  to  them,  is  to  use  them  wisely  and  justly. 
The  expressions  are  employed  in  reference  to  the  trial  to 
which  God  was  to  subject  the  apostates  of  his  people,  by 
aabstitution  for  analogous  acts  of  strict  truth  and  justice. 
They  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  impartial  and  effec- 
tive tests.  Ko  defects  would  escape  detection ;  no  false  ap- 
pearances pass  for  genuine  virtues. 

86, 86.  Metaphors.  The  figure  of  an  edifice  is  now  resumed 
in  again  denominating  their  false  reliance  a  refuge  and  a 
hiding  place.  "  And  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of 
fidsehood,  and  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding  place,"  v.  7. 
Heir  delusions  are  called  a  refuge  and  a  hiding  place,  be- 
cause they  had  relied  on  them  as  such. 

87,  38.  Elliptical  metaphors  in  denominating  the  agents 
by  which  their  refuge  and  hiding  place  were  to  be  over- 
whelmed and  swept  away,  hail  and  a  flood.  In  v.  3,  the 
'rian  wbo  was  to  conquer  Samaria,  is  compared  to  a 
storm  and  a  rushing  torrent.  Here  the  power  that  is 
to  destroy  the  false  reliance  of  the  Israelites  is  directly 
called,  by  an  elliptical  metaphor,  hail  and  a  flood.  There  is 
no  other  figure  by  which  they  can  be  used,  as  there  is  no 
other  by  which  the  nominatives  hail  and  flood  would  not 
be  used  literally.  As  a  hail  tempest  striking  a  building  to 
which  men  had  fled  for  shelter  and  crushing  it,  and  like  a 
flood  overflowing  a  hiding  place  in  which  they  had  secreted 
themselves ;  so  the  agents  denoted  by  them,  whom  God  is 
to  employ  for  the  destruction  of  the  apostate  Israelites,  are  to 
overwhelm  and  sweep  them  away. 

89,  40,  41,  42,  43.  Metaphors.  "  And  your  covenant  with 
death  shall  be  disannulled ;  and  your  agreement  with  the 
grave  shall  not  stand ;  and  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
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shall  pass  through,  then  ye  shall  be  trodden  down  by  it^"  t. 
18.  Covenant  and  agreement  are  used  by  a  metaphor  fi»r 
the  resembling  means  by  which  the  apostate  rulers  flattered 
themselves  they  had  secured  exemption  from  death  and  the 
grave.  To  stand  is  a  corporeal  act.  Their  agreement^  it  it 
said,  by  a  metaphor,  shall  not  stand,  to  signify  that  it  shall 
Ml,  or  be  overthrown,  like  one  who  is  unable  to  sustain 
himself  in  an  erect  posture.  The  pestilence  or  sword  by 
which  they  were  to  be  swept  to  destruction,  is  denominated 
a  scourge,  an  instrument  of  chastisement  and  torture.  A 
flood  overspreads  and  buries,  instead  of  trampling  down. 
It  is  said  by  a  metaphor  that  it  shall  tread  them  down,  to 
denote  the  helplessness  to  which  they  will  be  reduced,  and 
the  ignbminy  of  their  destruction. 

44.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  take.  ''  From  the  time  that 
it  goeth  forth,  it  shall  take  you ;  for  morning  by  morning 
shall  it  pass  through,  by  day  and  by  night,"  v.  19.  To 
take  is  tilie  act  of  a  living  agent.  The  scourge,  it  is  said, 
shall  take  them  from  the  time  of  its  going  forth,  to  signify 
that  they  would  be  subjected  to  it  from  that  time. 

45,  46.  Hypocatastases.  ''  And  it  shall  be  vexation  only 
to  understand  the  report.  For  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that 
a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it,  and  the  covering  narrower 
than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it,"  vs.  19,  20.  These 
defects  in  a  bed  for  the  repose  of  the  body,  are  used  by  sub* 
stitution  for  analogous  wants  the  Israelites  were  to  feel,  of 
the  proper  means  of  security  and  rest  They  were  to  find 
no  alleviating  circumstances  in  their  misfortunes.  All  was 
to  be  mortifying  and  disheartening.  Like  a  person  whose 
bed  is  too  short  to  stretch  himself,  and  the  covering  too 
narrow  to  wrap  himself  in  it,  they  were  to  find  the  fidse 
religion  in  which  they  trusted,  wholly  inadequate  to  their 
peace  and  protection. 

47,  48.  Comparisons.  "  For  as  at  Mount  Parazim  shall 
Jehovah  rise  up;  as  at  the  valley  in  Gibeon  shall  he  be 
wroth,  that  he  may  do  his  work,  his  strange  work,  and 
bring  to  pass  his  act,  his  strange  act,"  v.  21.  The  event 
with  which  God*s  future  act  is  compared  is  probably  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines  detailed  Sam.  v.  18-25,  when,  in 
two  battles,  God  interposed  to  confound  the  Philistines^  and 
give  David  and  his  troops  the  victory. 
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49.  Hypooatastaflis,  in  the  use  of  rise  up,  for  the  act  of 
God's  providence  by  which  he  is  to  accomplish  his  work  of 
judgment  on  the  apostate  Israelites.  The  infliction  of  ven- 
geance on  the  apostate  people  of  Israel,  here  predicted,  is 
probably  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  their  dispersion,  the 
termination  of  the  temple  worship,  and  their  rejection  for  a 
time  as  his  people ;  as  it  is  implied,  vs.  16,  17,  that  it  was 
to  take  place  idler  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  may 
include  the  judgments,  also,  that  are  to  befall  them  at  his 
second  coming.  It  is  called  his  strange  work  and  strange 
aot|  doubtless,  because  so  contrary,  apparently,  to  his  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  so  unimagined  by  them,  and  so  fraught 
with  mystery  and  despair.  He  warns  them,  therefore,  to 
osase  from  their  scoffs. 

60.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  bands,  for  the  analogous 
means  by  which  they  would  be  made  the  victims  of  the 
divine  vengeance.  "Now,  therefore,  mock  not,  lest  your 
bands  be  strong :  For  I  have  heard  from  the  Lord  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  a  consumption  decreed  against  the  whole  earth," 
T.  22.  This  shows  that  the  infliction,  at  leaat  in  its  final 
icmn,  is  to  extend  to  all  nations ;  and  is  that,  therefore,  pro- 
bably in  which  the  Israelites  are  to  share  when  Christ  comes 
the  second  time  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies  of  all 
Glasses,  and  when  many  of  the  rebellious  Israelites,  with  the 
liosts  of  the  Gentiles  gathered  against  them,  are  to  perish  in 
Palestine"  (Zech.  xiv.  1-15,  Isaiah  Ixvi,  15-17,  Eev.  xix. 
11-21). 

51.  Apostrophe.  "Give  ye  ear,  and  hear  my  voice; 
hearken,  and  hear  my  speech,"  v.  23.  This  is  addressed  to 
the  scoffing  priests  and  rulers,  and  their  party,  and  is  a 
summons  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  husbandman 
proceeds  in  preparing  his  ground  for  a  crop,  sowing  his 
seeds,  and  at  the  harvest  separating  the  grain  from  the  stalk 
— it  being  an  intimation  that  God  will,  in  like  manner,  take 
the  requisite  steps  in  bringing  the  world  of  men  to  the  proper 
condition  for  the  separation  which,  at  the  great  harvest,  is 
to  be  made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and  that 
he  will  proceed  as  rapidly  in  the  work,  as  its  nature  will 
allow. 

"  Does  the  ploughman  plough  every  day  ?"  %.  e.  does  he 
do  nothing  but  plough  7    "  Does  he  not  open" — i.  e.  loosen 
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or  break  its  clods — "  and  level  his  ground  7  When  he  has 
levelled  the  sor&ce  of  it,  does  he  not  cast  abroad  dill,  and 
scatter  cummin,  and  plant  wheat  in  order,  and  barley  in  the 
designated  place?  For  God  instructs  him  aright — ^his  God 
teaches  him,''  va.  24-26.  As  he  is  furnished  by  God  with 
wisdom  thus  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  raising  the 
several  species  of  grain,  and  bringing  them  to  maturity,  so 
the  implication  is,  Qod  will  take  equally  wise  measures  to 
bring  the  several  classes  of  his  moral  subjects  to  a  prepare 
tion  for  the  harvest  that  awaits  them. 

When  the  crops  of  the  husbandman  have  ripened,  he  then 
uses  means  equally  suited  to  the  nature  of  each  to  sefMurate 
the  seed  from  the  stalk,  and  prepare  it  for  the  gamer. 

62.  Hypocatastasis.  "  So  the  dill  is  not  threshed  with  a 
oom-drag,  nor  the  cart-wheel  turned  upon  cummin;  but 
dill  is  beaten  out  with  a  stafi^  and  cummin  with  a  rod. 
Bread-corn  must  be  bruised;  but  he  will  not  idways  be 
threshing  it,  not  always  break  it  with  the  wheel  of  his  cart| 
nor  always  crush  it  with  his  horsemen.  This  also  prooeedeth 
from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  counse],  great 
in  working,"  v.  27-29.  The  expression,  "  Tbis  prooeedeth 
from  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  which  is  descriptive  of  a  move- 
ment in  space,  is  used  by  substitution  to  signify  that  it  ori- 
ginates with  him,  or  is  of  his  wonderful  counsel  and  skilM 
working.  As  the  husbandman,  thus,  under  his  guidance^ 
uses  suitable  instruments  to  thresh  the  different  grains,  and 
separate  them  from  the  stalk  and  chaff;  so  God  will  use 
instruments  equally  proper  and  efficacious  to  separate  his 
true  people  from  apostates  and  aliens,  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  gathering  and  judgment  of  the  nations.  The  exem- 
plification implies,  therefore,  that  God's  present  administra- 
tion is  preparatory  to  another ;  that  he,  like  the  husband- 
man, is  proceeding  as  rapidly  in  preparing  for  the  end  of 
the  present  system,  as  the  nature  of  men,  and  the  great 
objects  he  is  pursuing  permit;  and  that  they  are  to  receive  a 
treatment  at  length,  when  the  final  award  is  determined,  that 
corresponds  to  their  character. 
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Abt.  ym. — ^Hnrrs  to  Obthodox  Antiicillbnabianb. 

BY  A  COUNTBY  SUBSCBIBEB. 

AvoNO  those  antimillenarians  who  hold  the  distingtush- 
ing  doctrines  of  grao^  as  taught  by  the  Reformers,  many  are 
beginning  to  perceive  the  importance,  and  some  the  nrgent 
neoessity,'  of  a  refutation  of  millenarianism,  in  order  to  the 
nudntenance  of  their  peculiar  views.  They  know  that  the 
attempts  at  refutation  hitherto  made  have  been  unsuocessfbl, 
being  based  upon  gratuitous  assumptions  and  misapprehen- 
riOiiB,  and  supported  by  a  system  of  interpretation,  which,  if 
applied  to  the  Scriptures  universally,  would  subvert  all  the 
otdiodoz  doctrines  which  they  hold.  In  a  word,  they  feel 
Ae  necessity  of  a  refutation  by  plain  scripture  testimonies 
fXjDStrued  by  the  same  rules  which  they  employ  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  those  portions  of  the  Bible  which 
teach  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  they  are 
ill  at  ease  in  respect  to  their  own  sentiments  on  the  subject 
Many  of  the  notions  which  they  entertain  they  have  taken 
upon  trust  When  called  on  for  reasons  they  are  embar* 
rassedy  and  sometimes  even  irritated.  Their  theory  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  of  the  millennium,  upon  which  their 
system  of  practical  benevolence  is  founded,  they  naturally 
ding  to  as  of  vital  importance ;  and  they  are  as  little  pre- 
pared patiently  to  hear  it  called  in  question,  as  the  Jews  of 
the  first  age  were  their  theory  of  the  first  advent.  The 
more  philosophic  among  them,  indeed,  feeling  certain  that 
they  rightly  understand  those  doctrines  which  they  deem 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  no  less  certain  that  in  some  way 
the  unknown  future  will  be  provided  for,  treat  the  subject 
with  apparent  indifference.  But  the  sensitive  give  scope  to 
impatience  and  ill  temper ;  while  the  attitude  which  others 
assume,  implies  that  they  consider  it  as  of  no  importance 
whether  the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  to  precede  or  to 
follow  the  millennium  ;  whether  he  is  to  come  visibly  in  the 
douds,  destroy  his  incorrigible  enemies,  raise  his  deceased 
saintSi  and  reign  visibly  on  the  hUl  of  Zion,  or  only  to  come 
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spirituallj ;  or  whether  the  prophecies  are,  or  are  not^ 
rightly  understood  before  their  fulfilment 

They  cannot,  however,  under  this  view  or  any  other, 
conceid  it  from  themselves,  that  millenarianism  relies  not 
upon  any  ancient  or  modem  philosophies,  or  any  devices  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  directly  and  wholly  upon  the  oracles  of  ^ 
Divine  Bevelation ;  that  it  claims  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  first  age ;  that  since  a  due  ejwninatkm 
and  discussion  of  the  subject  has  been  revived,  milleiiariaas 
have  been  increasing  in  numbers ;  and  that  orthodox  anti- 
millenarians  are  decreasing,  and  likely  still  to  decrease,  both 
by  the  defection  of  some  from  orthodoxy  to  Pelagian  or  other 
errors,  and  by  the  conversion  to  the  millenarian  faith  of 
those  who  examine  far  enough  to  discover  the  true  chanu^ 
of  their  present  system. 

.From  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  question,  taken  in>oon* 
nexion  with  the  extraordinary  aspect  of  things  at  present  in 
every  part  of  the  church  and  the  world,  it  appears  in  no 
degree  likely  that  the  subject  will  be  dropped  and  again  All 
into  neglect.  The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  predio* 
tions  which  relate  to  the  fall  of  mystic  Babylon  and  the 
destruction  of  antichrist  is,  on  all  hands,  believed  to  be  not 
very  remote;  and  as  it  draws  on,  and  the  parties  to  be 
involved  in  the  impending  scenes  rise  into  view  and  marshal 
their  forces,  the  question  whether  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  to  descend  visibly  to  the  earth  to  deliver 
his  saints  and  destroy  his  enemies,  or  spiritually,  to  convert 
the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  will  be  likely 
to  gain  increased  attention.  Discussion  is  therefore  likely 
to  be  continued.  Those  who  profess  to  hold  the  plenaiy 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — the  orthodox,  who  derive  th^ 
doctrines  from  the  inspired  oracles  by  rightly  interpreting 
them — will  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  their  inters 
pretation  of  those  doctrines,  to  decide  whether  the  same 
principles  of  interpretation  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
phecies ;  and  will  be  obliged,  we  apprehend,  either  to  refate 
millenarianism  by  those  principles,  or  else  to  embrace  it 

It  is,  then,  not  without  reason  that  we  volunteer  some 
hints  to  those  of  them  who  are  orthodox,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  stimulate  them  to  examine  the  subject,  and 
attempt  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  not  a  spiritoali  alle- 
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gorical,  or  mystical,  but  a  scriptural  refutation,  if  it  is  prac* 
ticable,  of  what  they  so  confidently  reject.  Passing  by  the 
necessity  of  their  first  investigating  the  matter  sufficiently  to 
ascertain  what  millenarianism  really  is,  that  they  may  cor- 
rectly decide  whether  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  a  part  of 
the  fiuth  originally  delivered  to  the  saints,  or  whether  it  is 
merely  a  fanciful  theory ;  we  suggest,  as  a  first  hint^  that 
they  should,  at  the  outset,  consider  the  disadvantages  of  their 
poMon  as  orthodox  theologians  in  openly  rejecting  the 
millenarian  fieiith.  They  plainly  need  to  be  rallied  and  roused 
om  this  subject  by  some  means,  for  they  seem  to  be  uncon- 
adous  of  tbeir  real  condition. 

We  invite,  then,  the  professors  of  theology,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  biblical  criticism,  the  writers  and  reviewers  of 
diorch  history,  and  orthodox  ministers  and  laymen  generally, 
to  note  their  position  in  its  relation  to  the  past, — their  histo- 
rical position.    And  let  them  consider  that  the  historical  fiicts, 
that  the  doctrines  of  grace  which  they  hold,  were  held  by  the 
apostles,  are  plainly  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  were 
adhered  to  by  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, are  not  more  certainly  facts,  than  that  millenarianism 
was  also  held  by  those  ministers  and  churches,  and  was  by 
them  held  to  be  no  less  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament^ 
than  the  other  articles  of  their  faith.    In  proof  of  this,  let  them 
xefer  to  the  church  history  of  those  centuries;  and  for  evidence 
that  antimillenarianism  originated  with  those  who  rejected  or 
swerved  firom  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  was  the  of&pring 
of  a  false  system  of  interpretation,  let  them  examine  the 
history  of  the  third  and  ensuing  centuries.    At  the  same 
time  let  them  study  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  that 
q)iritualizing  method  of  interpretation  in  which  antimille- 
narianism originated,  and  on  which  alone  it  has  been  de- 
fended, that  they  may  be  enabled  to  see  why«it  should  not 
be  employed  in  opposition  to  doctrines  which  they  reject, 
while  a  different  method  is  necessarily  taken  in  support  of 
doctrines  which  they  hold.    This,  if  not  already,  is  likely 
ere  long  to  be  as  necessary  to  their  reputation  for  intelli- 
gence and  candor,  as  to  the  defence  of  their  orthodoxy. 
Studied  silence,  affected  sneers,  bold  misrepresentation  may 
lerve  for  a  while,  but  soon  grow  stale  and  discreditable. 
They  imply  weakness,  prejudice,  bad  passions,  and  instead 
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of  oyerthrowing  the  assailed,  recoil  upon  the  assaalants.  If 
men  professing  to  be  orthodox  employ  them,  honest  men  will 
cease  to  trust  them,  either  from  a  suspicion  of  their  motiTeB 
or  from  h  doubt  of  their  competency. 

In  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  defection  firom  the 
primitive  orthodoxy,  it  is  historically  certain  that  before  the 
eloee  of  the  second  century,  a  taste  for  philosophy  very  much 
like  that  which  is  seen  in  our  own  times  among  the  teachen 
of  the  church,  was  introduced  and  became  prevalent,  ^*  whiok 
gtruok  at  the  very  vitals  of  religion,  and  tended,  in  no  Bmall 
degree,  to  affect  the  credit  of  those  sacred  writings  on  whiflk 
the  entire  system  of  Christian  discipline  relies  for  Buppc^** 
A  strenuous  controversy  ensued  between  those  addicted  to 
philosophical  speculations  and  those  '*who  continued  stead* 
$i8tly  attached  to  that  ancient  and  simple  species  of  pi^ 
which  had  been  delivered  down  by  the  apostles  and  their 
disciples.  The  Christian  churches  dius  became  divided  into 
two  separate  parties  which  opposed  each  other  with  the 
utmost  warmth.  .  .  The  issue  at  length  was,  that  vio- 
tory  declared  itself  in  £sivor  of  the  patrons  of  philosc^hy." 
"When  once  the  passion  for  phUosophizing  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Egyptian  teachers  and 
others,  and  had  been  graduaUy  diffused  by  them  in  various 
directions  throughout  the  church,  the  holy  and  beauiiM 
simplicity  of  early  times  very  quickly  disappeared,  and  was 
followed  by  a  most  remarkable  and  disastrous  alteration  in 
nearly  the  whole  system  of  Christian  discipline.  This  veiy 
important  and  deeply  to  be  regretted  change,  had  its  com* 
mencement  in  the  century  now  under  review  [the  second]— 
but  it  will  be  in  the  succeeding  one  that  we  shall  have  to 
mark  its  chief  progress.  One  of  the  earliest  evils  that  flowed 
fiK)m  this  immoderate  Attachment  to  philosophy,  was  the 
violence  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hohf 
Scriptures.  For  whereas  the  Christians  had,  from  a  very 
early  period,  imbibed  the  notion  that  under  the  words,  laws^ 
and  fsiots,  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  there  is  a  latent 
sense  concealed.  .  •  no  sooner  did  this  passion  for  philo- 
sophizing take  possession  of  their  minds  than  they  bq;an 
with  wonderfrd  subtlety  to  press  the  Scriptures  into  their 
service,  in  support  of  all  such  principles  and  nmTimff  as 
appeared  to  them  consonant  to  reason ;  and  at  the  same  time 
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most  wretchedly  to  pervert  and  twist  every  part  of  those  divine 
mraclse  which  opposed  itself  to  their  philosophical  tenets  or 
notions^** 

The  hotbed  of  this  aDcient  apostasy,  and  model  of  its 
€(ennaii  successor  of  the  present  day,  was  the  theological 
mninary  of  Alexandria,  under  the  guidance  successively  of 
Fiantflenus,  Clement,  and  Origen.  A  diversity  of  phUosophi- 
oal  sects  soon  appeared,  under  different  leaders,  who,  just 
like  our  modems,  sought  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  their 
tibeories,  by  allegorizing  and  mystifying  the  language  of  its 
iwords.  In  the  progress  of  these  changes,  under  the  lead 
of  the  prefects  of  the  Alexandrian  tohool,  and  especially  that 
of  Origen,  early  in  the  third  century,  the  false  mediod  of 
mterpretati<m  became  predominant  Origen,  having  with 
ibb  philosophy  of  his  teachers  adopted  their  notion  of  a 
double  sense  in  Scripture,  so  ampMed  and  adorned  that 
notion  ''that  it  afforded  him  ample  means  of  bending  the 
sense  of  Scripture  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  eliminating  from 
file  Bible  whatever  was  repugnant  to  his  &vorite  opinions." 
Stei  accordingly,  it  was,  who  first  attempted  to  controvert  the 
mUknarian  doctrine;  and  his  attempt,  like  all  those  which 
have  succeeded  it,  was  founded  on  his  false  system  of  inter- 
pfetation.  Mosheim  in  his  Historical  Conmientaries  on  the 
flnt  three  centuries  (from  which  work  the  foregoing  and  en- 
suing quotations  are  made)  observes,  Yol.  ii.,  sec.  88,  that 
^  among  the  Jewish  opinions  to  which  in  this  age  philosophy 
proved  detrimental,  the  most  distinguished  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  Christ  a  thousand  years^  with  the  saints  restored  to  their 
hodies.  This  opinion,  I  believe,  was  introduced  into  the 
church  near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth. And  down  to  the  times  of  Origen^  all  the  teachers 
who  were  so  disposed  openly  profe^ed  and  taught  it; 
although  there  were  some  who  either  denied  it,  or  at  least 
called  it  in  question.  But  Origen  availed  it  fiercely;  for  ii 
was  repugnant  to  his  philosophy ;  and  by  the  system  of  biblical 
inierpretation  which  he  discovered,  he  gave  a  different  turn  to 
those  texts  of  Scripture  on  which  the  patrons  of  this  doctrine 

most  relied It  is  certain  that  in  the  second  century, 

the  opinion  that  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand  years  on  the 
earth,  was  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Christendom,  and 
that  the  most  eminent  doctors  £sivored  it ;  and  no  oontroveray 
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with  them  was  moved  bj  those  who  thought  otherwise. 
Tertallian  speaks  of  it  as  the  common  doctrine  of  the  whole 
churcL"  .  .  .  •  "It  is  certain  from  c7z^fo*ni/ar/|yr  and  others 
that  very  many^  and  they  men  of  great  inflaence,  thought 
as  he  did  (t.  e.  were  millenarians),  nor  were  they  on  that  ao- 
count  taxed  with  corrupt  doctrine."    ...    .    ''  Origen  wis 
obliged  (by  his  philosophy)  to  modify  and  debase  the  Ohio- 
tian  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  and 
of  the  reunion  of  our  souls  to  them,  so  that  it  should  contain 
nothing  opposed  to  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  a  rational 
soul ;  and  that  he  did  so,  is  very  well  known — and  the&i 
how  much  the  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  which  he 
prescribed,  might  dissuade  him  from  admitting  this  miUen* 
nial  kingdom,  the  copious  remarks  already  made  upon  it^ 
make  manifest    For  he  wished  to  have  the  literal  and  obyh 
ous  sense  of  the  words  disregarded,  and  an  arcane  senae^ 
lying  concealed  in  the  envelope  of  the  words,  to  be  sought 
for.    But  the  advocates  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Chriit 
rested  their  cause  solely  on  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of 

certain  expressions  in  the  Bible Nepos  ciQIed  the  op- 

posers  of  this  kingdom  of  Christ  AUegarists;  because  they 
maintained  that  the  texts  of  Scripture  on  which  the  friend 
of  the  doctrine  rested  its  defence,  were  allegories  or  mere 
metaphors.  This  appellation  seems  to  have  been  given  them 
in  contempt  by  their  antagonists." 

Some,  at  least,  of  our  orthodox  antimillenarians  will,  we 
hope,  feel  obliged  to  us  for  bringing  the  foregoing  extracts  to 
their  notice,  and  will  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  alle* 
goristic  theory  for  themselves.  It  will  afford  them  a  satis- 
£Btotory  clue  to  most  of  the  heresies,  anti-millenarianism  in- 
cluded, that  have  corrupted  the  truth,  and  distracted  the 
church.  In  addition  to  the  above  they  will  find  other  and 
abundant  evidences,  that  millenarianism  was  uninterruptedly 
held  by  the  orthodox  down  to  the  third  century — that  it  was 
assailed,  then  as  now,  out  of  zeal  for  a  false  philosophy,  and 
by  means  of  a  false  method  of  interpretation,  got  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  employed,  from  that  day  to  this,  by  crowds 
of  heretics  and  visionaries.  Hence  the  vagaries  of  Origen 
himself— such  as  his  views  of  the  atonement^  as  "not  bc^ 
vicarious,  and  as  having  the  same  reference  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  demons  and  angels^  as  to 
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men ;''  and  equally  Mae  notions  on  other  theological  sub- 
jeots. 

Mofiheim's  opinion  that  the  millenarian  doctrine  of  *'  the 
Tttgn  of  Christ  on  earth  a  thousand  years,  with  the  risen 
saints  restored  to  their  bodies,'^  was  inherited  fix>m  the  Jews 
— though  that  paternity  appears  to  be  regarded  by  some  of 
our  modem  and  most  zeiEdous  antitnillenarians  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  rejecting  it — ^is,  in  truth,  greatly  in  its 
&yor.  For  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  if  not  eliminated  after  the 
manner  of  Origen,  no  less  clearly  and  conclusiyely  teach 
that  doctrine  than  the  New  Testament ;  or  than  they  teach 
the  truth  concerning  the  first  advent,  the  atonement,  and  all 
the  doctrines  of  inspiration. 

It  is  therefore  manifestly  necessary  to  their  own  credit^ 
that  our  orthodox  antimillenarians  should  refute  millenari- 
aniam  by  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  not  after  the  method  of 
Origen,  but  by  that  method  on  which  alone  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  grace  can  be  maintained.  If  the  millenarians 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  entire  succession  of  them  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  were  not,  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense,  orthodox ;  if,  by  virtue  of  a  false  system  of  interpre- 
tation, they  were  Unitarians  or  Pelagians,  rationalistic  deve- 
lopists,  or  pantheists,  then  the  orthodox  antimillenarians 
might  with  some  semblance  of  plausibility  attempt  to  meet 
them  on  the  ground  of  their  allegorical  or  spiritualizing  sys- 
tem. But,  as  things  are,  they  are  without  excuse  in  taking 
that  course,  and  are  chargeable,  at  least,  with  constructive 
treason  against  their  own  orthodoxy. 

But  if  their  position  is  thus  disadvantageous  in  respect  to 
the  past,  it  is  no  less  so  in  relation  to  the  present  times.  In- 
stead of  standing  forth,  as  regards  their  principles  of  inter* 
pietation,  as  distinctively  with  reference  to  the  whole  Bible 
as  with  reference  to  their  orthodox  doctrines,  they  class 
themselves,  by  their  spiritualizing  interpretations  of  the 
prophecies,  with  the  Bomanists,  neologists,  and  other  par- 
tiaaiis  of  error.  Every  false  system  extant  which  they 
condemn  as  inconsistent  with  their  orthodox  doctrines,  is 
demonstrably  founded  on  essentially  the  same  false  method 
of  interpretation  which  they  themselves  apply  to  the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures  and  the  millenarian  doctrine.  Their  posi- 
tion is  thus,  considering  that  they  are  men  of  sense  and 
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learning,  absolutely  ludicrous  and  discreditable.  Surrounded 
as  thej  are,  and  pressed  upon  firom  all  sides,  by  innumerable 
sects  and  heresies,  they  can  scarcely  take  a  step,  even  in 
self-defence,  without  ejdiibiting  to  the  view  both  of  friends 
and  foes,  the  grossest  inconsistency.  For  while  they  follow 
the  method  of  Origen,  in  relation  to  the  prophecies  of  ChrisA 
coming  and  millennial  reign,  they  are  obliged  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  that  method,  when  they  attempt  to  defend  their 
own  orthodox  doctrines,  or  to  refute  any  established  or  new- 
blown  heresy.  Many  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  conscious  of 
this  unfortunate  feature  of  their  system,  and  take  refuge  in 
silence  and  affected  indifference.  A  most  awkward  position 
truly  for  this  boasted  age  of  science  and  biblical  criticism  I 
A  humiliating  attitude  for  those  to  assume,  upon  whose 
learning  and  truth  the  defence  of  the  apostolic  doctrines  of 
grace,  their  propagation  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  heresies  of  Christendom,  and  the  fiJse  systans 
of  the  pagan  world,  are  supposed  chiefly  to  depend  I 

Having  said  enough  to  conmiend  our  object  to  orthodox 
antimillenarians,  concerning  the  awkwardness  of  their  theo- 
logical posture  in  relation  to  the  past  and  the  present^  we 
hasten  next  to  suggest  that  they  institute  an  inquiry  into  their 
knowledge  of  the  real  doctrines  of  millenarianism,  and  of  their 
own  system.  There  is  more  occasion  for  this,  we  apprehend, 
than  they  are  aware  of.  Though  in  respect  to  various  other 
subjects,  they  have  knowledge  and  candor,  in  regard  to  this 
they  are  undoubtedly  very  deficient.  The  Scriptural  apostolic 
doctrine  of  millenarianism  they  have  not  studied,  and  do 
not  understand.  Instead,  the  notion  they  entertain  of  it  is 
a  distorted  caricature.  Their  condition,  in  relation  to  it^  is 
much  like  theirs  who  reject  and  deride  Christianity  under 
the  impression  that  its  nature,  tendencies,  and  results,  are 
justly  represented  by  the  Popish  system.  They  are  like 
men  who,  betrayed  into  false  conceits  and  impressions  in 
respect  to  the  orthodox  system  of  doctrines,  denounce  and 
oppose  it  as  irreligious  and  immoral.  Under  the  impulse  of 
their  wrong  views,  and  their  prejudices,  accordingly,  they 
assail  what  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  declaim  against 
what  they  should  receive  and  maintain. 

This  is  manifest  from  the  works  some  of  them  have  pub- 
lished, and  others  applauded.    Not  a  volume,  essay,  or  re- 
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view  caD  be  named,  in  which  they  have  assailed  millenarian- 
iam,  to  which  these  strictures  are  not  applicable.  The  writers, 
imagining,  without  pausing  to  examine  either  side  of  the 
question,  that  they  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  it, 
or  at  least  enough  to  enable  them  to  settle  it  decisively,  dis- 
play their  prowess  in  attacking  their  own  fSedse  conceptions, 
the  errors  and  extravagances  of  antimillenarian  fanatics,  or 
ebe,  which  has  repeatedly  happened,  dogmas  and  conceits, 
that'  instead  of  forming  a  part  of  millenarianism,  belong 
exdosively  to  their  own  system.  They  clearly  show  that 
ihey  neither  understand  the  millenarian  doctrines  nor  their 
own  theory ;  and  if  they  accomplish  anything,  it  is  but  a 
bungling  misrepresentation  of  those  whom  they  oppose,  or  a 
downright  confutation  of  themselves. 

The  condition  of  some  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  refer  is, 
in  &ct,  pitiable.  In  place  of  aiding,  they  have  injured  their 
oanse,  and  disgusted  their  friends;  and  what  is  still  more 
discreditable,  have  not  had  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
the  Errors  and  misrepresentations  of  which  they  have  been 
convicted,  and  of  which  they  are  conscious. 

There  is  apparently,  now,  no  alternative  left  to  the  party 
but  a  dead  silence,  or  an  attempt  to  refute  millenarianism 
by  direct  and  unequivocal  declarations  of  Scripture.  For 
there  is  no  theological  teacher  or  writer  now  on  the  stage, 
who  has  any  such  potent  influence  over  the  public  mind, 
that  he  can,  like  Origen,  *'  bend  the  sense  of  Scripture  to 
anit  his  purpose,"  and  **  eliminate  from  it  whatever  is  repug- 
nant to  his  favorite  opinions,"  assailing  millenarianism  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  hostile  "  to  his  philosophy,"  and  by 
his  interpretations  *' giving  a  different  turn  to  those  texts  of 
Scripture  on  which  the  patrons  of  the  millenarian  doctrine 
most  rely/'  or  one,  even,  who  will  venture  publicly  to  pro- 
pose "  to  have  the  literal  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words 
disregarded,  and  an  arcane  sense" — a  hidden,  mystical,  &n- 
cied  meaning — imagined  to  be  *'  concealed  in  the  envelope 
of.  the  words,"  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Whoever 
undertakes  this  must,  if  he  ever  pretended  to  be  orthodox, 
have  ceased  to  be  so ;  and  must  select  for  his  scene  of  ope- 
rations some  ecclesiastical  coterie,  or  school  already  cor- 
rupted, like  that  of  Alexandria  under  Clement,  by  false 
philosophy. 
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We  add  a  further  hint,  that  if  the  orthodox  antimillena- 
rians  intend  to  rest  on  the  allegorical  system  of  interprelih 
tion,  thej  should  make  themselves  well  acquainted  widi  the 
speculations  of  its  author ;  and  to  assist  them  in  it|  we  quote 
from  the  same  authority  as  before,  premising  that  OrigeUi  in 
his  character  of  philosopher,  held  to  a  "  two-fold  world-Hi 
lower  and  an  upper,  or  a  visible  and  an  invisible,  a  eor- 
poreal  and  a  spiritual ;  and  to  a  correspondence  of  things  ia 
this  visible  toorld^  with  the  things  of  the  invisible  or  coneewei 
world.  Considering  this  doctrine  as  most  certain,  he  (in  Us 
character  of  theologian)  transferred  it  entire  to  the  Hofy 
Scriptures ;  and  therefore  he  affirmed,  whatever  the  inspired 
writers  tell  us  respecting  changes  and  occurrences  in  this 
lower  and  visible  world,  relates  also  to  the  affidrs  and  the 
history  of  the  upper  and  invisible  world" 

^^Aa  there  is  a  two-fold  mystical  world — the  one  beie 
below,  the  church,  and  the  other  above,  the  exemplar  after 
which  this  material  and  corporeal  world  was  created;  so 
there  is  also  a  two-fold  mystical  sense  of  Scripture — ^the  one 
relating  to  the  church,  and  the  other  to  the  celestial  world. 
That  which  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  chuidi| 
is  called  the  allegorical  sense;  that  which  relates  to  the 
celestial  world,  the  anagogical  sense.  ....  All  the  things 
which  occur  among  men,  occur  also  in  the  heavenly  world; 
souls  live  there  as  men  do  on  e^rth ;  in  heaven  angels  aie 
rulers,  and  carry  on  wars  just  as  kings  and  princes  do  hen 

below Whatever  the  sacred  books  narrate  respecting 

the  countries,  the  nations,  the  kings,  and  the  occurrences  of 
this  world,  must  be  equally  true  of  the  heavenly  world*  so 
that  the  history  of  our  world  is  also  the  history  of  the  oeles- 
tial  world,  and  of  its  inhabitants." 

"  The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  is  that  which  presents  to 
us  the  nature,  state,  and  history  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical 
world.  Besides  this  corporeal  or  material  world,  there  is 
another — a  spiritual  world,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses* 
and  this  other  world  is  also  two-fold,  celestial  and  terres- 
trial; and  the  terrestrial  may  also  be  called  the  mystiool 
world.  This  mystic  terrestrial  world  [which  makes  the  third, 
of  that  sort,  if  we  count  right]  is  the  church  of  Christ  on 
earth.  The  other,  the  celestial  or  spiritual  world,  is  in  the 
upper  regions;  and  it  corresponds  in  all  its  parts  with  the 
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lower  or  corporeal  world.  For  the  world  in  whioh  we  now 
dwell  was  &shioned  after  the  model  of  the  world  above. 
That  world  beyond  our  ken,  which  we  can  contemplate 
only  in  thought,  is,  as  before  stated,  perfectly  like  to  this 
€Oiporeal  world ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  divided  into  provinces, 
just  as  this  world  is.  Therefore,  as  there  is  a  terrestrial 
Palestine,  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Arabia,  &c.,  so  the  upper 
or  celestial  world  has  similar  places  and  provinces.  [And, 
by  parity^of  reasoning,  the  Christian  church,  which  is  one 
of  tlie  mystic  worlds  perfectly  like  the  celestial,  must  have  a 
Palestine,  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  &a,  which  correspond  to  the 
mystic  interpretations  before-mentioned.]  The  inhabitants 
of  the  celestial  world  are  souls  or  spirits ;  its  kings  and 
magistrates  are  the  angels,  both  the  good^  and  the  bad. 
Whatever  events  occur  in  this  world,  the  same  occur  in  the 
world  above ;  and  there  is  a  perfect  similitude  between  these 
worlds." 

On  the  broad  foundation  thus  laid  down,  Origen  asserted 
that  *'  whatever  in  the  sacred  books  conflicts  with  his  philo- 
sophy, must  not  be  taken  literally,  but  must  be  converted 
into  allegory.  Safely  posted  behind  this  rule,  he  could 
easily  resist  whatever  the  Scriptures  might  oppose  to  his 
cqnnions,  and  whatever  the  philosophers  might  urge  against 
Christianity ;  ....  he  believed  that  the  grounds  of  all  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  might  be  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  philosophy ;  .  .  .  .  that  those  philosophical 
grounds  of  Christian  doctrines  are  wrapt  up  in  figures, 
images,  and  facts,  in  the  sacred  volume;  for  if  we  adhere  to 
the  literal  meaning,  that  harmony  between  religion  and 
philosophy  cannot  be  found ;  .  .  .  .  that  those  philosophical 
grounds  of  Christian  doctrines  were  all  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tares,  not  indeed  especially,  but  with  some  obscurity,  and, 
as  it  were,  covertly ;  and  therefore  they  can  be  discovered, 
and  drawn  forth  by  the  sagacious,  especially  by  those  whom 
Qod  fiivors  with  the  gift  of  language,  and  of  the  so-called 
knowledge;  ....  that  it  was  greatly  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  Christianity,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  its 
source,  should  be  accounted  a  book  differing  fundamentally 
frcm  all  human  compositions^  one  full  of  various  and  recon- 
dite mysteries ;  .  •  .  that  in  the  objections  of  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  there  are  not  a  few  things  [of  which  mille- 
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narianism  undoubtedly  was  one]  whicli  can  in  no  way  be 
deared  up  and  confuted|  unless  we  abandon  the  historical 
and  grammatical  sense,  and  resort  to  allegories ;  •  .  .  .  that 
the  sacred  books  have  a  three  fold  sense — a  body,  or  a  his^ 
torical  and  grammatical  sense — a  soul,  or  a  moral  sense — and 
lastly,  a  spirit,  or  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense-^as  a  man 
consists  of  three  parts:  a  body,  a  sensitive  soul,  and  a 
rational  soul ;  .  .  .  .  that,  as  the  flesh  or  body  is  the  lowest 
and  most  ignoble  part  of  man,  so  also  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture,  which  is  like  the  body,  is  far  below,  <fir  inferior 
•  to  the  moral  and  mystical  senses.  And  as  the  body  often 
induces  even  pious  and  good  men  to  commit  sin,  so  also  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words  of  Scripture  may  lead  incautious 
readers  into  errors  and  faults ;  .  .  .  .  yet,  to  common  people 
and  the  more  ignorant,  the  literal  sense  is  not  altogether 
worthless ;  .  .  .  .  but  those  who  possess  a  little  more  wis- 
dom and  intelligence  Ihan  the  viilgar,  ought  to  seek  after 
the  sold  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  passing  beyond  their  body 
or  literal  sense And  those  who  have  attained  to  per- 
fection, or  to  the  highest  degree  of  piety,  should  ascend 
higher  stiU,  and  pry  with  all  their  might  into  the  spirit 
of  the  sacred  books,  or  into  their  spiritual  and  mystical 
senseJ^ 

These  specimens  ought,  we  should  think,  to  satisfy  sio- 
cere  antimillenarians,  at  least,  of  the  extraordinary  capacitjr 
of  the  father  and  master  of  allegorical  and  spiritual  inte^ 
pretation,  and  first  assailant  of  millenarianism  in  the  church, 
and  enable  them  to  judge  of  his  claims  to  be  blindly  fol- 
lowed, as  he  has  been,  in  a  large  degree,  by  antimillenarian 
commentators,  biblical  critics,  and  theological  teachers  from 
his  age  to  the  present  time.  And  surely,  if  they  adopt  his 
system  of  a  double  sense,  they  ought  to  know  what  the 
philosophy  is  on  which  it  rests ;  and  if  they  adopt  his  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  they  ought  openly  to  avow  them, 
and  to  meet  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead  in  respect 
to  the  other  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-millennial  coming  and  reign.  We 
commend  these  hints  to  their  consideration,  and  hope  that 
those  of  them  who  may  hereafter  attempt  the  vindication  of 
their  peculiar  views,  will  candidly  state  what  the  principles 
of  interpretation  are  on  which  they  proceed :  whether,  if  alle- 
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gorioal,  they  hold  the  philosophy  of  Origen,  on  which  that 
system  is  founded :  and  whether  they  are  prepared  to  apply 
diose  principles  to  the  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  well  as 
the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  follow  them  to  their  n'atutal 
nsults.] 


Abt.  IX.— The  Tactics  or  a  Class  or  Anti- 

MILLENARIAN& 

^  The  Editors  of  the  Puritan  Recorder  published  in  their 
paper,  July  18th,  an  article  from  the^pen,  we  understand,  of 
Dr.  Cooke,  in  which  they  present  what  they  denominate 
^  A  Difficulty,"  which  they  allege  attaches  to  the  views  we 
have  presented  in  the  Journal  of  the  **  ultimate  state  of  the 
church,"  or  its  condition  subsequently  to  Christ's  second 
eoming.  In  the  Recorder,  August  Sd,  they  inserted  the 
following  reply. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  your  paper  of  the  13th  inst,  joa  state  two 
difSeulties  which  jou  feel  in  respect  to  the  views  of  **  the  millennial 
stele,"  presented  in  the  Theological  and  Literary  Joamal  for  July ; 
and  offer  them,  you  say,  '*  not  in  a  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but  to 
g«t  relief  to  our  wonder;"  and  you  intimate  that  you  are  unable  to 
WBceiTe  by  what  expedient  I  escape  them.  You  will  doubtless  be 
phased  to  receive  an  answer,  and  to  communicate  it  to  your 
readers. 

The  representation  to  which  you  object  is,  that  **  the  assurance  is 
men  in  many  passages  of  the  Prophets,  that  men  are  to  subsist  on  the 
earth  and  multiply  for  ever ;  that  the  curse  of  want,  sorrow,  and 
death,  is  soon  to  be  repealed ;  the  earth  made  a  paradise,  and  the 
teene  of  Christ^s  visible  presence  and  reign ;  and  that  all  nations  are 
to  be  converted,  and  go  on  through  interminable  ages  in  sanctitude 
and  happiness."  To  this  should  be  added,  the  doctrine  not  quoted 
\j  yon,  that  at  Christ's  second  coming,  the  holy  dead  are  to  be 
raiaed,  invested  with  the  oflSces  of  kings  and  priests,  and  reign  with 
Um  on  the  earth  during  the  thousand  years. 

**  Now  to  this  idea,"  you  say,  '*  a  boat  of  difficulties  present  them- 
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sdveB.  We  have  room  to  name  only  two ;  each  of  which  seema  to 
be  fatal  to  it  One  is,  that  in  the  Resurrection  state,  whidi  Mr. 
Lordf  if  we  understand  him,  makes  to  be  the  millennial  state, 
and  which,  in  anj  yiew,  most  be  the  final  state,  to  whidi  these  qno- 
tationis  re^,  Christ  says,  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  ma^ 
riage ;  but  are  isaggeloi :  which  we  take  to  be  at  least,  unmarrk^ 
abUf  and  without  generations  or  children.^ 

Your  difficulty  in  respect  to  this,  however,  has  manifestly  risen 
either  from  your  misapprehending  Christ,  or  misconceiving  me.  If 
you  turn  to  Matt  xxii.  24-30,  or  the  corresponding  passage.  Lake 
zz.  34-36,  you  will  see  that  Christ's  declaration  whidi  you  aUi^ 
refers  exclusively  to  those  who  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead: 
^  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  Ood.  For 
in  the  Besurrectumj  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage; 
but  are  as  the  angels  of  Ood  in  heaven."  The  language  of  Luke  is 
equally  specific:  ^But  they  who  are  counted  worthy  of  that  age^ 
and  of  the  Mesurrectian  ftfm,  the  dead^'^ — implying  that  all  the  dead 
are  not  to  be  counted  worthy  of  that  age  and  the  Reaurrectnn— 
^  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  neither  can  they  die  any 
more;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angds."  The  proposition  thai 
telatee  soldy  to  those  who  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  be 
made  equal  to.  the  angels.  It  has  no  reference  to  man  in  the  nataial 
life.  If^  then,  you  supposed  it  to  relate  to  mankind  in  the  natwd 
body,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  then  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  it 
is  plain  that  you  misapprehended  Christ  If^  instead  of  that  error, 
you  had  the  impression  that  I  hold  and  teach  that  thou  who  are  to 
be  raised  from  the  dead,  are  to  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage,  and 
have  offspring,  then  you  equally  misconceive  and  misrepresent  me. 
Where,  let  me  ask,  do  you  find  any  authority  either  in  the  artidesto 
which  you  refer,  or  anything  else  that  has  proceeded  frt>m  my  pen, 
for  such  an  imputation  ?  You  will  search  in  vain  for  anything  te 
justify,  or  yield  the  least  color  of  authority  to  it  I  cannot  but  bs 
surprised  that  you  should  have  ventured  on  so  gross  a  misrepresent- 
ation. You  would  feel  it  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  act  of  injustioe, 
were  I  or  any  other  person  to  bring  such  an  accusation  against  yoo. 
It  could  not,  however,  be  more  mistaken,  nor  do  I  know  how  it  oouU 
be  more  inexcusable,  than  its  allegation  against  me  is  by  you.  I  am 
glad  to  believe,  therefore,  that  you  will  find  yoursdves  wholly  reiievsd 
from  this  difficulty. 

^*  Our  other  difficulty,"  you  say,  '*  is  the  want  of  room  for  snch  an 
endless  increase.  Earth  is  limited  in  its  space ;  but  the  multiplica- 
tion of  inhabitants  supposed,  is  unlimited  in  numbers,  and  unrednced 
by  death.  If  all  these  people,  in  unspotted  sanctitude,  living  in 
immortal  youth,  find  it  one  of  thdr  privii^;e8  to  rear  diildreD,it  doss 
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aol  cppetr  that  any  limits  will  be  set  to  the  progen j  of  each  pair* 
flo  that  ererj  pair  will  go  on  multipljing  for  ever,  and  all  the  checks 
which  sin,  and  disease,  and  death  interpose  to  snch  an  increase  will 
ha  remoTed.  What  an  astonishing  incresse  will  that  be  I  But  we 
wiD  not  presB  the  point  of  the  rapidity  of  this  increase.  Let  Mr. 
Lord  tell  us  what  this  shall  be.  But  let  it  be  what  it  may,  if  the 
ioerease  is  to  go  on,  as  he  says,  for  ever,  the  time  will  come  when 
there  will  not  be  room  enough  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  standing 
place  for  all  its  inhabitants." 

I  shall  not  reply  to  that  part  of  this  passage,  which  assumes  or 
asserta,  that  if  the  race  is  to  multiply  for  ever,  all  the  individuals  who 
belong  to  it  must  contribute  to  die  multiplication  at  every  stage  of 
die  future.  That,  you  are  aware,  is  your  own  construction,  or  fancy, 
aod  has  nothing  in  what  I  have  taught  on  the  subject  to  sustain  it 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  statement  and  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
dM  Scriptures  indicate  that  the  race  is  for  ever  to  continue  here  in 
die  natural  life,  and  to  multiply. 

As  to  your  difBculty  in  respect  to  this,  then,  I  reply,  first,  The 
ground  on  which  you  proceed  in  it,  is  a  very  improper  and  uusafe 
one;  aait  implies  diat  nothing  is  to  be  received  as  revealed  and  true, 
diat  cannot  be  satisfactorily  understood  and  explained.  Take  away 
that  assumption,  and  your  objection  becomes  wholly  irrelevant  For 
if  Ood  has  plainly  revealed  that  mankind  are  to  exist  and  multiply 
here  for  ever,  then  it  is  to  be  received  as  a  revealed  certainty ;  whe- 
ther we  are  made  acquainted  with  all  the  consequences  that  are  to 
spring  from  it,  or  know  what  the  measures  are  that  are  to  be  taken 
to  meet  them  or  not  You  surely  are  not  prepared  to  dissent  from 
this ;  you  cannot  mean  formally  to  sanction  the  assumption  on  which 
joar  objection  proceeds.  You  will  admit  that  the  question,  whether 
the  doctrine  I  maintain  is  true  or  not,  is  to  be  determined  solely  by 
iiliat  is  taught  respecting  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  not  by  our  ability  or 
inability  to  determine  how  certain  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  or 
seems  likely  to  lead,  are  to  be  provided  for. 

Next,  your  objection  is  as  applicable  to  the  scheme  of  administra- 
doB  which  would  have  been  pursued,  had  man  not  fallen,  as  it  is  to 
that  which  is  to  be  instituted  when  the  curse  of  the  fall  is  repealed. 
Ton,  doubtless,  will  admit  that  if  man  had  not  fallen,  he  would  have 
continued  to  reside  in  this  world,  and  to  multiply  at  least  to  the  pre- 
•ant  time,  and  probably  for  ever ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  a  time  would 
have  come,  doubtless  long  since,  whai  the  number  of  the  race  would 
have  reached  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  earth  to  accommodate  them ; 
and  that  some  method  would  have  been  provided  to  exempt  them 
from  that  difficulty,  consistent  with  man's  nature,  compatible  with 
the  continuance  and  well-being  erf  the  species,  and  wotihj  of  the 
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wiadom  and  benevolence  of  GkxL  Ifowif  jou  bold  to  tbis,  irhj  do 
yon  object  to  a  dispensation,  at  a  futare  time,  tbat  is  to  gire  rise  to 
similar  results  9  If  one  is  compatible  witb  Gk>d'8  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  was  prevented  from  going  into  effect  solely  bj  the 
revolt  of  man ;  wbj  may  not  tbe  otber  be  equally  possible  and  com- 
patible witb  Qod's  perfections?  Yon  doubtless  cannot  have  seen 
that  you  were  objecting  against  precisely  such  a  condition  of  things 
as  would  have  risen  if  man  had  continued  in  allegiance.  It  is  veiy 
unfortunate  for  an  argument,  that  it  has  such  a  hostile  bearing  oft 
what  Qod  has  been  pleased  to  pronounce  ^  very  good." 

Thirdly.  But  we  are  not  left  wholly  uninstructed  in  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  difficulty  which  perplexes  you  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  Scriptures  relate  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  several  per- 
sons were  translated  to  another  scene  of  existence,  and  passed  through 
a  change  probably,  from  the  glory  in  which  Moses  and  Etijah 
appeared  on  Mount  Tabor,  essentially  like  that  which  will  takeplaee 
in  the  bodies  of  the  saints  at  their  resurrection.  We  are  expreiriy 
taught  also,  that  saints  who  are  living  on  the  earth  at  Christ's  second 
coming,  are  to  experience  a  great  and  glorious  change,  that  will  fit 
them  to  be  caught  up  in  the  air  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  dwell  for  ever 
in  his  presence.  Here,  then,  is  at  least  a  sufficient  indication  of  what 
may  be  a  great  feature  of  the  dispensation  he  is  then  to  institute; 
and  may  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  earth  with  numbers,  by 
rapid  multiplication,  of  which  you  are  so  apprehensive.  And  this, 
allow  me  to  remind  you,  is  the  way  in  which  I  have  repeatedly 
stated,  I  suppose  the  over-population  of  the  world  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  you  will  see  by  referring  to  the  Journal  for  July,  1868,  pp. 
92-94. 

Your  second  objection  is  thus  as  causeless  and  mistaken  as  the 
first  The  question  whether  the  doctrine  I  entertain  is  to  be  received 
or  not,  turns  not  at  all  on  any  such  consideration,  but  solely  on  the 
question  whether  it  is  taught  in  tbe  Scriptures  ;  and  that  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  you  will  see  fully  proved  in  the  article  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  July,  1853,  pp.  77-80,  and  in  several  discussions  in 
the  preceding  volumes.  Dan.  viL  13, 14, 18,  27,  and  Rev.  xi.  15-18, 
show  that  this  world  is  to  be  the  scene  of  Christ's  eternal  kingdom ; 
that  it  is  to  embrace  the  whole  earth  ;  that  be  is  to  reign  in  it  through 
the  ages  of  ages;  and  that  the  beings  over  whom  he  is  to  reign,  are 
to  be  **all  people,  nations,  and  languages,'*  ''under  tbe  whole 
heaven."  That  they  are  to  be  human  beings,  and  in  tbe  natural  life, 
we  presume  you  will  not  deny.  This  kingdom,  it  is  shown  in  both 
passages,  is  to  be  instituted  in  its  millennial  form  at,  or  immediately 
after,  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian  powers, 
aymboliied  by  the  ieo-horaed  beast.    You  hold,  undoubtedly,  that 
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sun  ua  to  oootinae  in  the  worid  in  the  natural  body,  and  propagatOi 
a/far  tiat  period.  The  dwa  who  doubt  and  deny  it  belong  to  a  quite 
difierentbody  from  yourselves.  But  that  men  aietOCODtinu« ybrnwr 
Imc«,  and  multiply,  t^Ur  the  creation  of  the  new  htavent  and  new 
earik,  yon  will  find  taught  with  equal  eiplidtnwa  in  baiah  Ix.  lG-22, 
vboM  it  ia  pTomiaed  that  Zion — Jerutalera — shall  be  an  eternal  exoet- 
kocy,  the  joy  of  many  generalione  ;  that  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  her 
an  everlatling  l^hl ;  that  her  people  shall  all  be  righteous;  that 
(jbjr  ehall  inherit  the  land  for  ever;  and  that  a  little  one  shall 
beoome  a  tlioiiBand,  and  a  eraall  one  a  strong  nation,"  which  indi- 
catea  tlie  birth  of  offspring;  while  it  ii  foretold  (Isaiah  Ixv.  17-25), 
that  dofing  this  eternaJ  age  of  their  inheriting  the  land,  they  are  to 
bvild,  plant,  and  bring  forth  children,  and  that  they  are  to  be  tha 
•wd  of  the  bleased  of  the  Lord,  and  their  oOspring  with  them, 
Sntilar  predictions  are  made  in  a  great  number  of  paseagas  of  tlie 
Otd  Teatament ;  such  as  Joel  iii.  20,  where  it  is  predicted  that  Judah 
■baU  dwell  for  ever  and  ever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  gene- 
nttioo.  In  these  passages  I  have  thus  the  most  explicit  authority  for 
tke  doctrine  I  maintain.  It  is  as  directly  and  clearly  foreshown  la 
aay  evenk  of  the  future.  Can  you  confute  this  construction  of  these 
predictiooa  by  the  laws  of  philology,  or  any  other  Intimate  prin- 
d^l  Are  you  aware  of  any  aDtimillenarian  who  haa  confuted  it, 
or  eren  attempted  it  by  legitimate  criticism  1  Are  you  aware  of  a 
angle  passage  of  the  sacred  word  that  teaches  the  opposite  doctrine  I 
I  presume  not  If  the  qucetion  then.  Which  doctrine  is  truat — is  to 
be  tried  by  the  Scriptures,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  yours  that 
ia  not  only  without  any  support  from  them,  but  that  directly  con- 
tradicts their  plain  and  express  teachings;  and  it  is  you,  conse- 
qoently,  that  are  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  so  embarrassing  a  poei- 
tion — not  I. 

You  have  &llen,  Messrs.  Editors,  into  another  error,  in  representing 
that  "This  idea  of  propagation  in  heaven  was  one  of  the  grosser 
things  connected  with  the  ravings  of  the  Celestial  Fropbeta  and 
Anabaptiats  of  Germany,"  The  Anabaptists  of  Germany  neither 
held  the  "  idea  of  propagation  in  heaven,"  uor  of  Christ's  penonal 
reign,  and  the  reign  of  the  risen  saints  with  him  on  earth.  Instead, 
they  concurred  with  modem  aDtimillenarian^,  in  muntaining  that  it 
t>  men  in  the  natural  body  who  are  to  establish  the  millennial  king- 
dom, and  are  to  reign  in  it  as  kings ;  and  it  was  under  that  notion 
that  they  plunged  into  their  horrid  excesses,  as  you  may  see  staled  . 
in  the  Journal  for  July,  18S2,  pp.  122-1S5,  and  will  find  to  be  true,* 
bj  referring  to  the  proper  authorities. 

I  regret,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  fitllen  into  these  misapprehan- 
MM ;  but  yonr  lore  of  truth  will  prompt  you  to  oounteraet  tbem  as  tu 
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as  jou  may,  bj  the  publication  of  this  letter.  Becommending  greater 
dratioo  in  offering  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  comiDg  and 
reign,  and  with  friendly  wishes,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours,  D.  N.  Loan. 

New  York,  July  21, 1854. 

This  letter,  instead  of  relieving  their  perplexities,  prompted 
a  response,  in  which  they  re-asserted,  and  endeavored  to 
prove  the  validity  of  their  second  objection.  To  that  artida 
we  returned  the  foUowing  answer :- 

Messrs.  EniroRS : — I  thank  you  for  giving  a  place  in  your  paper 
to  the  letter  I  addressed  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  Some  of  your 
*^  Remarks"  on  it,  however,  glance  so  wide  of  the  right,  that  I  de«n 
it  proper  to  make  the  following  response. 

In  the  first  place,  you  seem  to  intimate  that  the  belief  is  peeuHar 
to  me,  that  there  are  to  be  '*  two  kinds  of  men," — ^human  bdngi — 
^  on  earth  in  the  millennial  state."  I  am  surprised  at  this.  I  am 
not  at  all  singular  in  holding  that  belief.  Can  you  point  to  a  m3- 
lenarian  who  does  not  entertain  it  ?  I  know  of  none.  It  has  been 
the  &ith  of  those  who  look  for  Christ's  premillennial  coming  and 
reign  on  the  earth  with  the  risen  saints,  during  the  thousand  yeaii| 
from  the  days  of  the  apostle  John.  It  is  the  belief  of  millenariaii% 
as  much  as  it  is  of  antimillenarians,  that  men  are  to  continue  in  the 
natural  life  during  that  period.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  millemk 
rians  is  that  they  hold  that  Christ  is  then  to  reign  on  the  earth  with 
the  glorified  saints.  Of  course,  if  the  risen  saints  and  men  in  the 
natural  life  have  their  residence  on  the  earth  during  that  age, — the 
one  in  the  station  of  kings  and  priests,  the  other  in  the  condition  of 
subjects — there  will  then  be  two  classes  of  human  beings  on  the 
earth.  / 

In  the  next  place,  you  represent  that  you  have  not  found  anything 
in  the  word  of  God  that  indicates  that  there  are  to  be  two  sudi 
dasses  on  the  earth  during  that  period.  You  say,  ^'  In  our  simplicity 
we  supposed,  that  if  the  New  Jerusalem  came  down  from  Qod  out 
of  heaven,  and  spread  itself  over  the  earth,  the  state  of  men  oa 
earth  would  be  purely  a  heavenly  state,  and  all  its  inhabitants  woold 
be  citisens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;"  and  after  quoting  several 
passages  in  respect  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  change  of  the 
living  saints,  you  add  :  **  This,  we  thought,  placed  in  one  categoiy 
both  the  risen  dead,  and  the  living  servants  of  Christ" 

There  is,  however,  the  clearest  indication  that  the  risen  saints  sym- 
bolized by  the  New  Jerusalem,  are  to  differ  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner from  the  living  naliona.    Thus,  the  eity  is  to  have  ''no  need  of 
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die  son,  oeitber  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God"  is 
to  *  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is"  to  be  ''  the  light  thereof"    But 
**  Ae  naUoiu  af  them  which  are  eaved,  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  U^ 
and  the  kiogs  of  the  earth  bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it"^ — Rer. 
xiL  28,  24.    Can  anything  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  risen 
MiDta,  represented  by  the  city,  are  of  a  wholly  different  class  from 
Om  nations  of  the  saved  who  are  to  walk  in  their  light  f    An  eqnally 
lifoad  distinction  is  made  between  them — ^verses  2-4,  of  the  same 
chq^ter.    Hie  New  Jerusalem  desoendiog  from  €kxi  ont  of  heaven, 
ii  ealled  by  voices  from  the  skies,  *^  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men," 
aad  it  ia  declared  that  he  ^  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 
Ua  people,  and  Gk>d  himself  shall  be  with  them,  their  God,  and 
iball  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
ihith^  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
paia ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away."    Here  men,  mankind, 
vith  whom  God  is  to  dwell,  and  whom  he  is  to  free  fix>m  death, 
MROWy  crying,  and  pain,  are  a  wholly  different  dass  fit>m  ^  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife,"  v.  9,  symbolized  by  the  holy  city  New  Jerusalem, 
flod  called  to  tabernacle  with  men.    And  that  their  condition  is  to 
be  essentially  different  is  indicated  also,  chap.  xzii.  1,  2,  in  which  it 
is  predicted  that  "  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,"  which  k  to  stand 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  running  through  the 
nridst  of  the  street  of  the  city,  *'  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nationeJ* 
If  those  nations  are,  as  you  suppose,  '^  placed  in  the  same  category" 
m  ^  the  risen  dead,"  as  to  the  condition  of  their  nature,  how  is  it 
that  Aey  can  still  need  healing  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  f 
Ton  cannot  hold  that  the  risen  saints  are,  notwithstanding  the  incor* 
rnptibleness,  glory,  and  power,  in  which  they  are  to  be  raised, — ^to 
be  sobject  to  disease  of  body,  or  any  other  defect  that  is  to  make 
the  reception  of  a  healing  vegetable,  or  any  analogous  remedy 
neoeasary.    There  is  a  like  distinction,  also,  Dan.  vii^  between  the 
''all  people,  nations,  and  languages"  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
tlie  kingdom  with  which  Christ  is  to  be  invested  at  his  coming  in  the 
doods,  and  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  who  are  then  to  take  the 
kingdom ;  that  is,  take  kingly  authority  in  it,  in  place  of  the  rulers 
denoted  by  the  ten^homed  beast,  who  are  then  to  be  destroyed* 
Those  who  are  to  take  the  kingdom, — ^in  other  words,  receive  and 
sOBeicise  kingly  authority  in  it — are  not  the  people,  nations,  and  Ian* 
gnages  who  are  to  serve  in  it.    That  were  to  confound  the  monarch 
with  the  subject ;  those  who  exercise  authority,  with  those  over  whom 
it  ia  to  be  exercised.    K  they  are  all  kings,  how  can  they  be  each 
other's  subjects  9    The  continuance  of  men  in  the  natural  liib  at 
that  period,  is  indicated  also  in  many  other  passages. 
The  docbrine  then  that  there  are  to  be  two  olasaes  of  hunabebgi 
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on  the  eartli  during  the  millennium,  is  not  an  error.  It  is  plaudy 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  the  fiuth  of  nearly  the  wh<^  choidi 
during  the  two  centuries  that  followed  the  death  of  the  apostle  JoIid. 
It  ever  has  been  and  now  is  the  faith  of  millenaiians  geoeraUj. 
And  why,  with  these  plain  testimonies  of  the  word  of  God  to  that 
great  feature  pf  the  millennial  dispensation,  should  it  be  doubted  t 
It  certainly  cannot  be  shown  to  be  impossible.  It  cannot  be  abowBi 
80  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  involve  any  incompatibility  with  the  natme 
of  either  class,  or  with  any  doctrine  of  the  divine  word.  Were  il 
revealed  that  angeb,  and  in  immense  numbers,  were  to  reign  on  tihe 
earth  with  Christ,  you  probably  would  not  see  any  physical  objeetidn 
to  it  Tou,  doubtless,  believe  that  multitudes,  probably  a  coootte 
host,  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  have  risited  the  earth,  and  have  exerted, 
and  are  now  exerting  important  agencies  here.  Tet  thor  prMenee 
has  not  proved  incompatible  with  the  continued  Hfe,  the  moHipHfla* 
tion,  nor  the  convenience  of  men.  They  have  not  crowded  them  lo 
as  to  produoe  the  effect  of  an  over  population.  And  how  can  it  he 
ahown  that  the  risen  saints,  whose  bodies  are  to  be  spiritual,  wiS  any 
more  prove  incompatible  with  the  continued  life  of  men  in  the  nata- 
nl  body,  or  interfere  with  them  by  occupying  the  space  they  iriB 
need,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  hold  and 
sustain  them  ? 

As  you  are  thus  undoubtedly  in  an  error  in  den3ring  that  men  ars 
then  to  exist  in  the  natural  life,  and  in  nations,  after  Christ  comes  and 
establishes  the  New  Jerusalem  dispensation,  you  are  of  conaequence 
in  error  in  the  conclusions  you  draw  from  it,  and  mistakenly  ascribe 
to  me.  You  say,  '^  We  had  never  obtained  from  the  Scriptures,  nor 
from  Mr.  Lord's  Journal,  any  idea  of  another  branch  of  Adam's  race 
which  is  to  remain  on  the  earth,  to  exemplify  redemption  in  a 
lower  form,  and  to  multiply  children  of  God  by  natural  repeneraium; 
producing  sons  of  God  that  are  born  of  blood,  and  of  the  wiU  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  the  will  of  man,  but  not  of  God ;  and  preparing  to  iO 
heaven  with  a  race  of  redeemed,  but  not  regenerate,  and  not  par- 
doned, and  not  able  to  sing  to  him  who  had  washed  them  from  sin.* 
It  is  apparent  from  the  mode  in  which  you  pi^esent  these  remaiii, 
that  you  regard  what  you  thus  depict,  as  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  that  men  are  to  continue  in  the  natural 
life  and  have  offspring  during  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  the  earth ; 
and  your  representation  is  virtually  at  least,  and  meant  to  be  so  un* 
derstood  by  your  readers,  that  I  hold  and  teach  what  you  exhibit  as 
involved  in  that  doctrine.  But  in  this,  first,  you  do  me  the  greatest 
injustice.  I  have  never  avowed  any  such  sentiments.  Point,  if  yon 
can,  to  a  syllable  that  has  proceeded  from  my  pen  that  has  any  mA 
meaning..  I  hare  never  uttered  a  word  that  can,  by  anj  ptoceflSi  be 
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tortured  into  an  utterance  of  them.  If  you  think  them  legitimate 
eoDsequenoei  of  the  doctrine  I  maintain,  whether  I  see  them  to  he 
mch  or  not^  you  should  have  presented  them  in  that  attitude ;  not 
eshibited  them  as  consequences  which  I  recognise  and  a?ow. 

Bui  next,  as  the  doctrine  I  maintain,  hut  you  reject,  that  men  and 
BatioDa  are  to  exist  on  the  earth  in  the  natural  life,  and  multiply,  after 
CSirist  comes,  is  indisputahly  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  the 
OMisequeDces  therefore  which  you  enumerate,  do  not  follow  from  it, 
at  ka^  in  my  judgment ;  it  results  that  it  is  you  alone,  not  I,  that  are 
chargeable  with  implying  that  the  measures  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration must  issue  in  those  consequences ;  and  it  is  you  alone  accord- 
ingly, thai  are  to  meet  the  diflSculties  that  representation  involves ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  you  will  find  it  a  serious  task.  How  can  you 
prove  that  if  offspring  are  bom  after  Christ's  second  coming,  tiiey 
amat  any  more  be  **  children  of  God  by  natural  regeneration,"  than 
thoae  were  who  were  bom  during  his  presence  on  earth  after  his  fint 
advent  f  How  can  you  prove  that  the  presence  of  the  risen  and  glo- 
afled  saints  on  the  earth  is  to  produce  that  effect,  any  more  than  the 
presence  of  Moses  and  Elias  did  when  on  Mount  Tabor ;  or  any  more 
than  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  has  during  the  ministries  thej 
have  exerdsed  on  the  earth  from  age  to  age!  It  is  plain  that  your 
pfttDQise  is  no  basis  whatever  for  your  conclusion. 

In  the  third  place,  you  manifestly  assume  that  the  sunts  who  are 
firing  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  will  immediately  be  changed  to  a 
nature  or  state  like  that  of  the  risen  saints  ;  that  is,  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  holy  dead,  and  the  change  of  the  holy  living,  will  take 
place  at  the  same  moment,  or  without  any  considerable  space  inter- 
Tening  between  them.    That  is,  undoubtedly,  however,  mistaken. 
It  is  expressly  stated  by  Paul,  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  that  the  change  of 
the  living  is  to  be  subsequent  to  (sirsiVa,  afterwards),  not  contempo- 
raneous with  the  resurrection.    It  is  taught,  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  62,  that 
the  change  of  the  living  is  to  be  wrought  instantaneously,  but  not 
that  it  is  to  take  place  in  the  same  instant  as  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.    The  blast  of  the  last  tmmpet,  during  which  both  are  to 
ooeor,  is  not  to  be  limited  to  a  moment  or  an  hour,  but  is  to  extend 
over  a  rery  considerable  period,  as  you  will  see  is  indicated.  Rev.  xi. 
16-19,  by  the  numerous  and  great  events  that  are  to  take  place 
under  it,  yix. :  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  by 
Ohrist,  the  infliction  of  his  wrath  on  his  enemies,  the  resurrection 
of  the  holy  dead,  the  reward  of  all  the  saints,  living  as  well  as  dead, 
and  the  destraction  of  the  great  corrapters,  or  £dse  religionists  and 
tyrants  of  the  earth.    These  last,  undoubtedly,  from  the  description 
of  them,  chap,  xviii.  and  xix.,  are  to  occupy  a  considerable  period. 
The  reeonectkm  of  the  holy  dead  le  to  take  place,  there  le  reason  to 
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believe,  Rer.  ziz.  2-9,  after  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  and  befeve 
the  destruction  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet;  as  it  is  shown  (t.  14) 
that  the  risen  saints  are  to  come  with  Christ,  at  the  great  battle  m 
which  the  beast  and  his  armies  are  to  perish ;  and  it  is  foreshown, 
also,  Zech.  xiv.  6,  that  at  that  crisis  all  the  saints  are  to  come  with 
him ;  and  that  a  period  will  pass,  and  probably  of  some  length,  after 
Christ  raises  the  saints,  before  the  living  will  be  changed,  la  iiidi* 
cated  in  many  passages.  They  are  to  be  judged  before  they  reoeifv 
their  reward.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  their  judgment,  aa  repra- 
sented  Matt  xxr^  can  take  place  in  a  moment  f 

In  the  fourth  place,  you  assume  that  all  who  are  not  destroyed  at 
Christ's  coming,  are  to  be  saints,  who  are  to  be  changed  at  onoe  to 
glory.  That,  however,  you  will  see,  if  the  foregoing  views  an  cor- 
rect, is  1ft  mistake.  How  are  they  to  continue  as  ^  people,  natkna, 
and  languages,"  if  they  are  all  to  be  changed  immediately  to  tta 
condition  o(  the  risen  saints  9  How  are  the  Israelites,  Isaiah  Izv.,  to 
build  and  plant,  and  bear  ofispring,  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
heaven  and  new  earth,  if  they  are  changed  at  once  to  spiritual 
bodies  f  How  are  the  nations  to  require  healing  by  the  letves  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  need  the  light  of  the  new  Jerusalem  to  walk  by, 
if  they  are  themselves  members  of  the  body  denoted  by  the  new 
Jerusalem  f  But  it  is  expressly  indicated,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15—19,  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  of  the  wicked  that  is  to  take 
place  at  Christ's  coming,  some  of  all  nations  and  tongues  are  still 
to  survive ;  that  some  who  are  exposed  to  that  slau^ter,  but  escape, 
are  to  be  sent  to  various  nations,  that,  so  (ax  from  having  already 
been  converted,  will  not  have  even  heard  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
neither  seen  his  glory,  and  that  they  will  declare  his  glory  among 
the  Gentiles.  It  is  foreshown,  also,  Zechariah  xii^  that  it  is  to  be 
after  Christ's  coming,  and  destruction  of  the  antichristian  hosts 
assembled  against  Jerusalem,  that  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tion is  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem,  and  they  are  to  be  brought  to  a  recognition  cf 
Christ  as  their  Messiah,  and  are  to  repent  and  obtain  forgivenea. 
It  is  expressly  predicted,  also,  Rev.  xv.  3,  4,  that  it  is  under  the 
infliction  of  the  last  plagues,  the  chief  of  which  are  to  take  place 
under  the  last  trumpet,  that  all  nations  are  to  be  made  to  come  and 
worship  Jehovah,  because  his  judgments  are  made  manifest  Tntitofti! 
of  the  destruction,  therefore,  of  all  who  are  not  sanctified  at  the 
moment  of  Christ's  advent,  the  great  work  of  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  is  to  tako  place  after  he  comes.  This — if  the  Scriptures  arc 
to  decide  the  p<Hnt — does  not  admit  of  any  debate.  The  propheeiea 
everywhere  represent  the  antichristian  party  as  triumphant,  and 
evil  oi  eveiy  sort  as  abounding,  till  Christ  comes.    There  fa  ndt  a 
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iiint  that  Um  natums  are  to  be  generallj  brought  to  the  faith  and 
obedienoe  of  the  gospel  anterior  to  his  advent  and  institution  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  exist  under  his  personal 
reign* 

And  finally,  jou  assume  that,  if  mankind  continue  during  that 
pmod  to  have  oflbpring,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  continual 
accesBion  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  natural  life,  and 
therefore  at  length  an  overcrowding  of  the  earth  with  population. 
Bat  that  does  not  follow.  It  would  be  the  result,  doubtless,  if  no 
change  of  the  living  saints  was  to  take  place  to  a  higher  life.  But  as 
tQch  a  change  is  to  take  place,  by  which  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  it  will  probably  become  like  the  risen  saints,  spiritual  in  their  bodies, 
and  thereby  no  longer  interfere  with  the  living  by  occupying  space 
that  is  needful  for  them,  any  more  than  the  angels  now  do,  the  conse- 
quence you  suppose  cannot  necessarily  result  from  the  continued 
birth  of  oflbpring.  I(  after  the  earth  is  sufficiently  peopled,  the 
transfiguration  of  the  living  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  the  births — 
Ae  number  of  those  in  the  natural  life,  instead  of  perpetually  aug- 
Bentingf  will  remain  stationary. 

8adi  are  my  views.  They  seem  to  me  adequate  answers  to  your 
difficulties,  and  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  notice  of  the  other 
topics  to  which  you  refer.  I  close,  therefore,  and  am  respectfully 
and  sincerely  yours, 

D.  N.  Lord. 

Kbw  Tobk,  9^  Aufftut,  1854. 

This  letter  Dr.  Cooke  declined  to  insert  in  the  Becorder. 
His  desire  "  to  get  relief  to  our  own  wonder,"  appears,  on 
the  perusal  of  it,  to  have  undergone  a  sudden  syncope,  and 
not  improbably  fix)m  the  apprehension,  that  instead  of  his 
making  as  the  object  of  ridicule  by  the  discussion,  the  asto- 
nishment and  laughter  of  the  public  were  likely  to  be  turned 
upon  himself.  The  position  which  he  occupies  is  certainly 
a  Teiy  awkward  one. 

1.  On  the  ground  of  a  peculiar  and  &lse  notion  of  the 
state  of  men,  after  Christ  comes,  which  he  holds  and  we 
reject,  he  charges  us  with  teaching  what  implies  that  the 
glorified  saints  are  to  have  ofibpring.  It  is  his  oiun  notion 
that  all  mankind  are  then  to  be  "placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory/' by  the  change  of  the  living  to  the  same  state  as  the 
risen  saints,  that  he  makes  the  ground  of  his  imputation ; 
not  the  view  toe  entertain  of  the  condition  in  which  those  of 
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the  race  living  at  Christ's  advent  are  then  to  be  placed^-* 
which  wholly  precludes  the  consequence  he  endeavors  to 
fasten  on  the  doctrine  we  maintain.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  extraordinary  proceeding.  The  question  whether  the 
consequence  for  which  he  attempts  to  make  us  responsible, 
follows  on  the  notion  he  entertains  of  the  state  of  men  after 
Christ  comes,  is  wholly  different  from  the  question  whether 
it  follows  on  the  directly  opposite  view  of  it  which  we  holcL 
Yet  Dr.  Cooke  treats  these  questions  as  though  they  were  the 
same,  and  undertakes  to  make  us  responsible  for  the  results 
of  his  false  theory,  which  we  reject  1  Was  there  ever  injus- 
tice that  transcended  this  ?  If,  as  *we  hold,  men  are  to  con- 
tinue in  the  natural  body,  and  have  ofi&pring  afler  Christ 
comes,  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  the  glorified  saints  are 
also  to  have  of&pring.  Dr.  Cooke,  accordingly,  charges  us 
with  implying  that  the  glorified  saints  are  to  have  of&pring 
becaitse  he  holds,  in  direct  contradiction  to  us,  that  none  of 
the  race  are  then  to  exist  in  the  natural  life,  but  that  all  are 
to  be  glorified  I  What  a  piercing  perspicacity  he  displays  I 
What  a  delightful  exemption  from  everything  like  confbsed 
and  muddy  conceptions!  What  irrefragable  logic  I  The 
only  apology  he  presents  for  this  singular  injustice  is,  that 
he  did  not  know  that  we  held  that  men  are  to  continue  in 
the  natural  life  afler  Christ  comes.  That  he  did  not  know 
what  our  views  are — if  it  be  a  fact — was  a  good  reason  for 
his  not  attempting  to  make  them  the  object  of  prejudice,  but 
is  the  poorest  of  all  possible  reasons  for  misrepresenting 
them.  If  he  did  not  know  what  they  are,  why  did  he 
assume  that  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  objection  which  he 
alleges  against  them  ?  Would  he  accept  such  an  apology 
firom  one  who  grossly  misrepresented  him  ?  Had  the  editor 
of  the  Independent,  who  some  time  since  made  a  representa- 
tion which  he  thought  highly  injurious  to  his  character, 
offered  it  as  a  justification  of  himself,  that  fie  did  not  know 
that  Dr.  Cooke  is  an  upright  and  honorable  man,  would  he 
have  regarded  it  as  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  We  presume  not 
Yet  it  would  have  been  precisely  parallel  to  the  reason  he 
gives  for  his  misrepresentation  of  us. 

2.  In  like  manner  he  makes  his  own  peculiar  false  notion 
in  regard  to  what  is  to  take  place  after  Christ  comes — ^not 
the  view  we  entertain,  the  ground  of  the  charge  that  our 
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▼iew  implies  that  the  earth  is  to  be  immeasurably  over-popu- 
lated— ^that  the  number  who  are  to  be  called  into  existence, 
and  compelled  to  live  here,  will  boundlessly  transcend  the 
capacity  of  the  globe  to  accommodate  them.  We  maintain 
that  though  men  continue  to  propagate,  and  are  not  to  be 
removed  by  death,  they  yet  will  not  overcrowd  the  earth, 
because  they  will  successively  be  transformed  to  a  higher 
nature,  like  that,  probably,  of  the  risen  saints,  and  be  pre- 
vented thereby  from  occupying  the  space  that  is  needful 
for  those  who  continue  in  the  natural  body.  Dr.  Cooke, 
however,  does  not  believe  in  the  transfiguration  of  any 
flaints  except  those  who  are  living  on  the  earth  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  advent,  and  holds,  therefore,  that  if  men  continue 
in  the  natural  life,  and  propagate,  and  yet  are  not  removed 
bj  death,  as  all  that  come  into  existence  must  continue  here 
in  the  natural  body,  the  number  will  at  length  reach  and 
transcend  the  capacity  of  the  earth  to  sustain  them.  It 
18  his  own  notion^  thus,  which  he  makes  the  ground  of  his 
accusation  against  us,  not  the  view  we  maintain,  which 
specifically  precludes  the  consequence  which  he  charges  on 
itl 

8.  The  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  he 
displays,  is  very  far  from  being  creditable  to  him.  It  seems 
he  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  belief  of  millenarians  gene- 
rally, that  men  are  to  continue  in  the  natural  life  after  Christ 
comes,  and  that  it  is  after  his  advent  that  the  conversion  of 
the  nations  is  to  take  place  !  It  appears,  also,  that  he  does 
not  know  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  this  world  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  kingdom  Christ  is  to  establish  at  his  second 
coming,  and  to  reign  over  for  ever  and  ever.  The  express 
testimonies  to  that  great  purpose,  with  which  the  prophecies 
abound,  appear  never  to  have  attracted  Wa  attention.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  b6en,  if,  instead  of  endeavoring 
"  to  get  relief  to  his  wonder,"  at  difficulties  which  he  falsely 
ascribes  to  the  doctrines  of  millenarianism,  he  had  employed 
himself  in  ascertaining  what  those  doctrines  are,  and  exa- 
mining and  receiving  the  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  they 

rest? 

4.  In  our  first  letter  we  state,  in  answer  to  his  second 
"  difficulty,"  that  his  "  objection  is  as  applicable  to  the  scheme 
which  would  have  been  pursued  had  man  not  fiJlen,  as  it  is 
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to  that  which  is  to  be  instituted  when  the  curse  of  the  611  is 
repealed ;"  since,  as  he  "  doubtless  will  admit^  if  man  bad 
not  £dlen,  he  would  have  continued  to  reside  in  this  world 
and  to  multiply,  at  least  to  the  present  time ;"  and  that  at 
any  rate  a  time  would  have  come,  and  probably  ''long 
since,  when  the  number  of  the  race  would  have  reached  the 
utmost  capacity  of  the  earth  to  accommodate  them ;"  and 
that  some  method  would  have  been  provided  to  exempt 
them  from  that  evil. 

This  he  attempts  to  set  aside  by  denying  that  there  is  any 
certainty,  had  they  not  fallen,  that  they  would  have  multi- 
plied to  any  greater  number  than  simply  to  "  fill"  the  capa- 
city of  the  earth  to  sustain  them.  This  denial  involves  coor 
sequences,  however,  we  apprehend,  of  which  he  is  bat  little 
aware.  The  number  which  the  race  has  already  reached,  is 
held  by  persons  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  to  be  at 
least  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  millions ;  a  crowd  several 
times,  probably  fifteen,  perhaps  twenty  times  greater  than 
could  contemporaneously  subsist  on  the  earth.  Dr.  G/s 
denial  implies,  therefore,  that  had  man  not  fallen,  the  number 
of  the  race  that  would  then  have  had  a  being,  would  have 
been  immensely  less  than  have  already  come  into  existence. 
But  this  implies,  that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  all  those  of  the 
race  now  existing  beyond  the  number  who  could  subsist 
together  on  the  earth,  would  never  have  had  an  existenoe. 
But  this  again  implies  that  if  he  had  not  fiillen,  he  would  not 
have  acted  in  his  trial  as  the  head  and  representative  of  that 
part  of  the  present  race  who  then  would  have  had  no  being; 
and  this  implies,  we  take  it,  that  he  did  not  in  fiEict  act  as 
their  representative  at  all.  For  if  he  did  not  act  as  their 
head  and  representative  in  the  obedieot  part  of  his  represent- 
ative agency,  which  preceded  his  transgression,  how  can  it 
be  held  that  he  acted  as  their  representative  in  his  £bJ1? 
Does  Dr.  Cooke  hold,  that  the  individuals  of  the  race  who 
would  have  existed  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  are  identically 
the  same  as  those  who  actually  exist,  up  to  the  number  wlio 
he  supposes  would  then  have  come  into  being  ?  Or  does  he 
hold  that  they  would  have  been  a  wholly  different  set  of 
individuals?  If  he  holds  that  they  would  have  been  the 
same  specific  persons  up  to  the  supposed  number,  and  that 
Adan^  acted  as Jheir  representative  in  the  obedient  agency 
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which  he  exerted  up  to  the  moment  of  his  Ml,  as  well  as  in 
that  transgression,  how  can  he  deny  that  he  acted  in  his 
whole  agency,  obedient  as  well  as  sinful,  as  the  represent- 
ative  of  all  the  others  of  the  race  that  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, as  much  as  of  that  supposed  number?  If  he  holds 
that  the  persons  who  would  have  come  into  existence,  if 
Adam  had  continued  in  allegiance,  would  have  been  speci- 
fically different  from  those  that  actually  exist,  then  he 
implies  that  those  whom  Adam  represented  in  his  agency  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  transgression  have  never  come  into  exist- 
€nce,  and  are  not  to  at  any  future  period ;  and  yet  that  Adam 
did  not  subject  them  to  any  forfeiture  by  his  transgression;  for 
how  could  his  fall  subject  them  to  any  forfeiture,  if  he  did 
not  act  in  it  as  their  representative?  They  have  lost  an 
immortal  existence  of  holiness  and  blessedness,  it  seems,  by 
his  fall,  and  yet  have  not  suffered  any  forfeiture  by  it/  We 
might  trace  the  consequences  of  Dr.  C.^s  denial  still  further, 
bat  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  issues  to  which  it  leads. 
In  what  a  pretty  batch  of  difficulties  has  he  involved  himself 
in  his  attempt "  to  get  relief  to  his  wonder,"  at  the  implications 
of  his  own  absurd  notions,  which  he  falsely  ascribes  to  us ! 

6.  And,  finally,  after  having  published  his  groundless 
accusations,  and  repeated  them  in  a  measure  in  his  second 
article,  he  had  not  the  fairness  to  present  to  his  readers  our 
second  letter,  in  which  his  errors  are  so  clearly  pointed  out 
as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  repeat  the  misrepresentation.  In  this 
we  think  he  was  injudicious,  as  well  as  unjust.  Afler  having 
protested  that  he  presented  *'  this  difficulty,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
captious  criticism,  but  to  get  relief  to  our  own  wonder ;"  and 
expressed  his  "  wonder  what  way  Mr.  Lord  has  devised  to 
escape  a  difficulty  so  fatal  to  his  theory ;  or  if  he  has  devised 
none"  his  ''  wonder  that  he  should  not,  after  all  his  profound 
investigations,  have  seen  a  difficulty  so  obvious  and  yet  so 
fital  to  his  theory ;"  he  should,  without  hesitation,  have  let 
his  readers  know  in  full  what  the  answer  is  which  we  make 
to  his  objections.  How  can  he  now  suppose  that  those  who 
know  that  he  refused  to  publish  the  second  letter,  will  give 
credit  to  his  representation  that  his  object  was — not  to  excite 
prejudice  against  us — ^but  to  get  information  in  regard  to  our 
Tiews  ?  In  what  other  way  can  they  so  naturally  account 
Ibr  his  not  inserting  that  letteTyH^as  by  presuming  that  it 
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sprung  &om  an  unwillingness  that  bis  readers  sbould  see  in 
what  an  unfortunate  predicament  he  has  placed  himself? 

We  insert  the  letters  in  the  Journal,  and  make  these 
remarks,  that  our  readers  may  see  to  what  expedients  a  claaB 
of  antimillenarians  resort  to  prejudice  their  readers  against 
us,  and  throw  discredit  on  the  great  Scriptural  doctrine  we 
maintain  of  Christ's  premillennial  coming  and  reign  with 
his  saints  over  "all  people,  nations,  and  languages"  on  the 
earth.  Was  ever  a  more  captious,  uncandid,  and  disho- 
norable course  pursued?  They  wholly  refuse  to  try  the 
question  between  us  by  the  word  of  God.  They  appear  as 
averse  to  look  at  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  the  subject  as 
ever  Catholics  were  to  try  their  doctrines  by  that  standard. 
Instead  of  an  upright  and  thorough  trial  of  the  doctrines  of 
millenarianism  by  the  Scriptures,  they  prefer  to  confine 
themselves  to  oflfering  objections  that  have  their  origin  in 
their  own  false  notions;  or  else  in  gross  and  inexcusable 
misrepresentations  of  those  whom  they  assail.  This  does  not 
indicate  an  undoubting  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  theo- 
ries and  conscious  ability  to  vindicate  them  by  fair  means. 
It  is  the  mark  rather  of  an  uncandid  and  a  baffled  adversary. 

May  God  forgive  them,  imbue  them  with  a  better  spirit^ 
discover  to  them  the  error  in  which  they  are  involved,  and 
lead  them  to  the  full  knowledge  and  joyous  reception  of  his 
truth. 


Art.  X. — Literary  and  Critical  Nottcks. 

1.  The  Millennium:  An  Essay  read  to  tbe  General  Convention  of 
New  Hampshire,  June,  1853,  by  Nathan  Lord,  President  of  Dart- 
month  College.     Dartmouth  Press,  Hanover,  1854. 

This  Essay,  which  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  clerical  body 
before  which  it  was  delivered,  is  a  compreheosive,  calm,  and  impret- 
sive  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  held  by  mil- 
lenarians,  respecting  Christ's  second  coming,  tbe  great  events  that 
are  to  attend  the  institution  of  his  millennial  kingdom  on  the  earth, 
and  the  characteristics  that  are  to  distinguish  the  thousand  years  of 
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kit  reign.  The  author  begins  by  stating  that  niillenarianisni  is  not, 
as  tome  of  its  rejecters  represent,  a  mere  speculative  theory,  or  crea- 
tkm  of  die  fancy,  bat  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  a  revelation  made  in  the 
noat  specific  forms,  and  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  sacred  word. 

^I  know  no  theory  of  millenarianism,  properly  so 'called;  and 
I  know  no  modern,  in  distinction  from  ancient  miilenarianism.  This, 
like  other  doctrines  of  Scripture,  for  a  long  time  h«ld  by  the  primi- 
tive  Christians,  was  corrupted  at  length  by  rationalistic  and  fanciful 
interpreters,  led  by  Origen  and  other  speculative  theologians  of  the 
•diools.  Through  the  middle  ages  it  was  mostly  covered  up  by  scho- 
hitio  traditions,  allegorical  commentaries,  and  the  errors  of  Roman- 
im  in  general.  Occasionally,  excited  men,  who  caught  amid  the 
•nnoonding  darkness  some  glimpses  of  the  primitive  truth,  attempted 
to  revive  it  But  they  could  not  re-produce  it  in  its  simplicity. 
Ibe  age  was  too  dark.  Providence  was  not  ready  for  them.  They 
brought  out  only  obscure  resemblances  of  it,  mere  caricatures,  which 
diagosted  all  considerate  persons,  and  served  only  to  perpetuate  the 
popular  deluNons.  These  extravagances  are  reported  in  all  the  his- 
loriea  down  to  the  Reformation* 

**  The  same  has  been  true,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  latter  half  of 
die  Protestant  period.  The  reformers  in  general  returned,  in  this 
leapect,  as  in  others,  to  the  primitive  belief.  Some  of  their  ablest 
writers  gave  it  their  unequivocal  testimony  and  support  But  they 
were  pressed  by  subjects  of  more  immediate  concernment  to  church 
and  state,  and  could  not  conveniently  elaborate  this,  which,  as  they 
foresaw  and  testified,  would  belong  more  intimately  to  a  future,  and 
at  some  affirmed,  our  present  period.  It  was  suffered  to  fall  off  again, 
(or  the  most  part,  into  the  hands  of  the  speculative  and  curious,  who 
have  used  it  rather  as  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of  a  romantic 
ingenuity,  or  for  giving  currency  and  effect  to  popular  delusions- 
Till  of  late,  there  has  been  but  little  scientific  inquiry  into  those  laws 
of  prophetic  interpretation,  by  which  alone  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  primitive  ages,  in  this  respect  could  be  re- 
eatablished.  The  consequence  has  been  a  deluge  of  extravagant 
pernicious  millennial  literature,  from  Burnet  and  Whiston  all  round 
to  Whitby  and  his  modern  imitators,  and  the  school  of  Miller,  among 
the  interpreters ;  and  among  the  revealers,  from  Swedenborg  to  Ann 
Lee,  and  the  Latter  Day  Saints  of  Utah.  The  Protestant  conceits 
have  as  far  exceeded  the  flights  of  mediaeval  novelists,  as  mental 
activity,  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  have  been  greater  since  the 
Reformation. 

'*  But  miilenarianism,  to  a  careful  and  conscientious  student,  who 
affecta  no  intuitional  knowledge  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and  submits 
not  to  human  authority  in  matters  of  £uth,  is  perfectly  distingaisha- 
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ble  from  tliofle  speciilatiTe  curiosities.  It  is  as  susceptible  of 
tific  interpretation  from  Scriptnre  in  its  order,  as  any  of  the  tmtha 
that  orthodox  Christians  have  accepted  since  the  days  of  the  Apoa- 
tles.  It  is  no  more  exceptionable,  on  account  of  the  misr^resentap 
tions  and  abnses  of  it  by  foolish  men,  than  the  Trinity,  or  atonemeoti 
or  a  future  state  in  general.'^ 

After  stating  the  mam  points  of  millenarianism,  contrasting  them 
Irith  the  opposite  system,  showing  that  they  are  deduced  from  the 
Scriptures  by  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  as  the  other  great 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  word  are,  that  they  form  a  consistent  and 
essential  part  of  that  great  scheme  of  administration  over  the  wcrid 
which  all  erangelical  believers  admit  and  firmly  hold  is  revealed  ia 
the  Bible,  and  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  great  features  of 
GK>d's  sway  hitherto,  and  the  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  under 
it,  of  the  heart  of  man ;  he  urges  that  we  are  bound  to  take  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  interpreted  by  their  propsr 
laws,  as  presenting  the  real  revelation  Qod  has  made  respecttng  it ; 
not  by  a  false  method  of  interpretation  to  set  them  aside,  and  subili- 
tute  a  different  doctrine  in  their  place. 

^*  We  have  no  right  to  conclude  or  imagine,  against  the  ordinary 
laws  of  language,  the  rules  of  logic,  the  analogies  of  history,  aad 
the  general  oourse  and  tendency  of  events,  that  his  distinct  aad 
literal  declarations  may  be  subjected  to  a  mythical  interpretation ;  er 
that  he  will  act  in  his  future  government,  contrarily  to  the  methodi 
which  he  has  certainly  observed  in  the  past.^  .  .  . 

^  On  the  contrary,  to  set  up  our  speculations  and  theories  of  a 
millennium  in  distinction  from  these  logical,  inductive,  and  historictl 
conclusions,  or  in  opposition  to  them,  and  to  put,  accordingly,  an 
allegorical  and  mythical  interpretation  upon  the  holy  Scriptures,  ai 
the  modem  churches  have  done,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  yean, 
and  are  now  doing,  in  accordance  with  the  merely  imaginative  and 
fictitious  philosophies  of  the  schools,  is  infinitely  dishonorable  to  tht 
word  of  God,  and  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.  The  curious,  ro- 
mantic, discordant,  and  mostly  unintelligible  literature,  which,  on  this 
and  other  related  subjects  of  the  Bible,  has  now  spread  itself  fromths 
great  centres  of  theological  instruction  over  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  has  nearly  superseded  the  primitive  and  reformed  theo- 
logy, and  has  controlled  the  social  and  political  movements  of  ths 
nations,  producing  the  agitations,  destructions,  and  confusiost 
which  now  exist,  is  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
is  the  most  remarkable  sign  of  the  predicted  apostasy  of  the  lait 
times.  .  •  . 

"  Those  rationalistic  and  spiritualixing  principles  and  methods  of  in- 
terpretation which  would  practically  nullify  the  doctrine  of  the  mil* 
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knariain,  though  they  coald  not  affect  its  Scriptural  reality,  would, 
if  oonnstently  carried  out,  and  applied  to  other  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  as  professed  by  orthodox  Christians  in  general,  and  embodied 
in  their  standards  and  formulas  of  faith  from  the  beginning,  in  like 
manner  nullify  these  received  doctrines ;  reduce  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
Ware  to  a  myth  ;  the  churches  and  their  subsidiary  institutions  to  mere 
aeademies  and  schools  of  philosophy ;  the  preachers  to  masters  of 
^Balectics,  disputers  of  science,  vieionary  reformers^  theatrical  declaim'' 
et%  or  polttieal  agitators  ;  and  the  people  in  general  to  ignoranoSj 
imi^erence^  firivolity^  infidelity^  licentiousness^  and  anarchy.  This 
tmdency  is  already  remarkable  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout 
^  Christian  world,  in  connexion  with  such  rationalistic  and  spiritual- 
img  principles  and  methods :  and  without  a  revival  of  the  millena- 
ffam  fkith,  and  of  the  primitive  doctrines  in  general,  by  a  return  to 
Ae  simple  verities  of  Scripture,  this  tendency  will  become  effect 
mote  extensively,  and  consummate  the  predicted  apostasy  of  the  last 
days ;  and  that  such  results  are  inevitable,  because  the  governing 
pffineiples  of  interpretation  of  any  age,  or  any  institution  of  learning 
or  religion,  must,  by  a  natural  law,  at  length  govern  their  methods 
of  ethical  and  theological  reasoning,  and  the  creeds  and  articles  of 
belief  in  which  their  ethics  and  theology  are  embodied,  and  oonse- 
qiently  their  whole  practical  life.  .  .  .  And  the  most  appalling  evi- 
dence of  this  growing  tendency  and  effect  is  the  prevailing  apathy 
mid  unconcern  of  the  churches  and  ministers  of  Christ,  in  respect  to 
hit  second  coming  and  personal  reign  upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  cold 
reMTve,  or  feverish  jealousy,  or  sneering  contemptuousness,  or  proud 
disdain,  or  peevish  fretfulness,  or  sideway  thrusts,  or  flat  hostility  of 
most  or  many  persons,  both  within  and  without  the  visible  church 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  part  of  the  secular  and  religious  press  in  gene- 
ral|  to  which  those  honest  and  faithful  men  are  now  subjected,  who 
testify,  in  their  sincerity,  to  this  and  other  related  facts  and  verities 
of  the  Word  of  God." 

We  rejoice  that  so  clear  and  emphatic  a  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  millenarianism,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  has  been  pre- 
itnted  by  Dr.  Lord  to  the  Congregational  ministers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Misleading  as  the  influence  is  of  false  notions,  deep  as  prejudices 
am,  there  are  some  among  them,  we  hope  there  are  many,  who  will 
nad  it  with  attention,  and  be  led  by  it  to  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
daims  of  the  subject  to  their  careful  study.  It  is  such  a  presentation 
of  the  theme  as  is  eminently  needed.  The  attacks  by  antimillena- 
rinns  on  the  doctrines  of  millenarians,  and  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion by  which  they  deduce  them  from  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Quarter- 
lim  and  other  publications  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  have 
immd  very  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  their  authovt.    Instesd  of 
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confuting  millenarianism,  they  have  only  confuted  and  confounded 
themselves  by  showing  that  they  were  involved  in  the  most  depb- 
rable  misapprehension  both  of  the  sjrstem  which  they  attacked  aad 
that  which  they  maintained ;  and  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  interpretation  by  which  the  question,  what  the  real 
teachings  are  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  is  to  be  determined. 
The  result  was  that  great  numbers  of  their  own  party  lost  faith  in  a 
great  measure  in  their  method  of  treating  the  Scriptures  that  fore- 
show the  great  purposes  of  God  respecting  the  future  government  of 
the  world,  and  become  satisfied  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  other 
questions,  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  symbols  and  figures  that  have 
been  advanced  in  Uie  Journal,  needs  to  be  thoroughly  tried  and 
determined,  and  that  the  issue  is  to  depend  on  their  verification  or 
overthrow ;  that  if  they  are  sustained,  antimillenarianism  falls,  and 
for  ever ;  and  that  even  apart  from  the  question  of  their  truth,  it  is 
convicted  of  such  enormous  errors  and  self-contradictions  as  to  render 
its  advocacy,  without  the  most  important  modifications,  utterly  h<^ 
less.  The  controversy  is  consequently  suspended  for  the  present,  and 
attention  is  turned  to  the  laws  of  interpretation,  and  the  results  to 
which  they  lead.  What  is  now  chiefly  needed,  accordingly,  is  a 
plain,  full,  and  bold  statement  of  the  doctrine  bf  the  Scriptures,  as  it 
is  understood  by  millenarians,  respecting  Christ's  coming  and  reiga ; 
an  exhibition  of  the  principles  of  symbolization  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, by  which  that  doctrine  is  shown  to  be  the  real  and  indubita- 
ble teaching  of  the  sacred  word ;  and  a  clear  and  convincing  statement 
of  the  false  principles  on  which  antimillenarians  build  iheir  con- 
structions of  the  prophecies,  and  demonstration  of  the  error  of  their 
speculative  scheme.  Every  upright  and  energetic  effort  made  in  this 
direction,  is  likely,  we  believe,  to  prove  effective  in  a  higher  measure 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  number  of  readers  is  far  greater. 
They  are  much  less  under  the  sway  of  sinister  prepossessions  and  partj 
prejudices.  Tbey  have  far  less  faith  in  the  confident  and  violent 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth ;  they  have  less 
confidence  in  their  own  inherited  belief;  and  they  are  far  more  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  desirous  of  a  just  understanding 
of  it.  There  are  not  a  few  antimillenarians,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
from  whose  lips  prayer  daily  ascends  to  God  for  guidance  to  a  tme 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  he  has  revealed  respecting  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  and  who  are  struggling  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  darkness  in  which  the  false  teachings  under  which  they 
were  reared,  have  involved  them,  into  the  light  of  unclouded  day.  Lrt 
millenarians  then  avail  themselves  of  this  juncture  to  proclaim  the  faith 
which  they  hold,  and  the  laws  of  language  and  symbols  by  which  its 
truth  is  demonstrated.    No  summons  to  a  great  duty  was  ever  more 
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wgent  To  shun  it,  to  shut  their  lips  in  silence,  to  stand  damb 
spectators  of  the  strife,  and  leave  those  whom  Gk>d  has  placed  within 
their  influence  to  go  on  in  error  and  delusion  instead  of  acting  the 
pni  of  witnesses,  were  to  desert  the  cause  of  Christ  and  join  the 
tanks  of  his  enemies.  Let  each  one,  then,  in  the  sphere  in  which 
providence  has  placed  him,  testify  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
tnui  in  him  to  give  it  efficacy  by  his  Spirit  He  will  own  the  faith- 
fill  labors  of  his  disciples,  and  connect  with  them,  not  improbably,  as 
be  has  in  other  crises  of  the  church,  trains  of  consequences  far  tran- 
aoending  in  greatness  and  joyfulness  their  largest  anticipations,  their 
moat  ardent  hopes. 


2.  Qdd-Fellowsbip,  examined  in  the  Light  of  Scripture  and  Reason, 
by  Joseph  P.  Cooper,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia.     Philadelphia :    William  S.  Young.    1853. 

Tbsse  lectures,  which  were  originally  delivered  by  Dr.  Cooper  to 
bb  congregation,  are  designed  to  dissuade  his  hearers  and  readers 
firom  connecting  themselves  with  the  societies  whose  object  and  cha- 
meter  he  delineates,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  neither  Christian 
nor  charitable  associations,  but  antagonistic  to  the  church,  unrefined, 
deceptive,  and  exerting  a  pernicious  influence  on  ^ose  who  place 
tbemselves  under  their  sway.  He  derives  his  information  chiefly 
from  their  own  volumes,  presents  the  grounds  for  his  representations 
with  candor,  and  urges  bis  objections  with  the  fairness  and  fidelity 
tbat  become  a  Christian  minister. 


S.  Lkctures  on  Romanism.  Being  Illustrations  and  Refutations  of 
the  Errors  of  Romanism  and  Tractarianisra.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Gumming,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Church,  Crown 
Court,  Covont  Garden,  London.  Boston  :  J.  P.  Jewett  <k  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  :  Jewett,  Proctor,  <fe  Worthington.     1854. 

Db.  Ctmming  is  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  Protestants 
of  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  by  the  efiurts  he  is  making  to 
rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  with  which  they  are  threatened  by 
tbe  attempts  of  the  Catholic  church  to  spread  its  false  doctrines,  and 
recover  its  lost  power  to  enforce  its  dogmas  on  the  nations.  Until 
recently,  the  subject  had  lost  its  interest  with  the  public  generally  ; 
tbe  belief  prevailed  that  the  Papacy  was  smitten  with  helpless  decre- 
pitude, and  would  sink  into  extinction ;  and  the  true  character  of 
its  doctrines,  and  the  schemes  with  which  its  priests  are  bosiedf  be- 
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eame,  in  a  great  measure,  unknown  even  to  the  intdligent  and  eri- 
tivated.  The  recent  attempts,  however,  of  the  Papists  to  reeof« 
their  former  sway  in  Great  Britain,  the  aim  which  they  everywhen 
reveal  of  grasping  absolute  dominion  over  men,  and  the  disposftkit 
they  have  exhibited  to  persecute  dissentients,  wherever  they  have 
had  the  power,  have  shown  that  their  principles  and  their  pnrpossi 
are  as  hostile  to  the  political  and  religious  freedom  of  the  nalioHi 
as  in  any  former  age,  and  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  renewed  attee- 
tion  by  the  Protestants  to  their  doctrines  and  their  policy.  Dr.  Oiub- 
ming  is  excellently  fitted  for  this  task,  by  his  highly  popular  talsst 
as  a  preacher,  his  ample  learning,  and  the  fairness,  good  temper, 
and  superiority  to  prejudice  and  party  feeling,  for  which  he  is  distin- 
guished ;  and  his  labors,  already  exerting  a  wide  influence,  may  not 
improbably  prove  of  far  higher  moment  than  is  now  generally  ima- 
gmed,  in  preparing  the  people  of  God  in  Great  BriUun  for  the 
struggle  in  which  they  are  ere  long  to  be  involved  with  Rome  as  a 
domineering  and  persecuting  power. 

This  volume,  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pages,  and  oonsiatisg 
diiefly  of  lectures,  treats  of  the  main  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
Papacy ;  such  as  the  arrogation  by  the  Pope  of  absolute  authori^ 
over  Christianity  itself  and  the  church ;  the  sworn  allegiance  to  him 
of  all  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  and  engagement  to  persecute  and  eztav* 
minate  all  dissentients  from  her  communion ;  and  the  Catholic  doe- 
trine  of  tradition,  apostolical  succession,  purgatory,  invocation  of 
saints,  transubstantiation,  and  the  mass.  These  and  the  other  leading 
features  of  that  great  mystery  of  iniquity,  Dr.Cumming  has  depicted 
with  a  bold  and  graphic  hand.  The  monster  is  beheld  by  the 
reader  in  its  living  colors,  and  hideous  as  its  hues  are,  with  the  con- 
viction that  they  proceeded  from  the  pencil  of  truth.  And  the  dis- 
cussion, sprightly  and  vivacious  throughout,  and  often  rising  to  elo- 
quence, is  graced  frequently  with  sparkling  figures,  glittering  shafts  of 
wit,  and  brilliant  flashes  of  fancy,  and  adorned  with  lofty  thoughts 
and  generous  and  noble  sentiments.  We  wish  the  volume  may  be 
read  not  merely  for  the  pleasure  it  may  aflbrd,  but  more  for  the 
information,  greatly  needed,  which  it  gives  of  that  malignant  power 
that  is  marshalling  its  forces  for  a  bloody  war  on  the  followers  of 
the  Lamb. 

4.  Relioioub  Maxims,  having  a  connexion  with  the  Doctrines  and 
Practice  of  Holiness.  By  T.  C.  Upbam,  D.D.  Second  edition, 
with  additions.    Philadelphia:  William  S.  Martien.     1854. 

These  Maxims,  instead  of  brief  sentences,  or  terse  rules  of  conduct, 
are  statements  of  truth,  counsels,  expressions  of  sentiment,  delinea- 
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tioos  of  religious  affections,  and  recommendations  of  a  holj  life,  and 
«ra  highly  pleasing.  They  are  employed  chiefly  in  dining  and 
wging  the  duty  of  faith  in  God,  suhmission  to  his  providential  ap- 
pointments, humility,  gentleness,  forgiveness,  prayer,  watchfulness, 
lore,  and  the  study  of  the  sacred  word,  and  are  suited  to  yield 
iDafcraction  and  pleasure  to  readers  of  all  classes.  Religion  is 
eihibited  in  them  as  a  great  and  sublime  reality,  that  has  its  seat  in 
ths  heart,  and  its  principal  reference  to  God ;  not,  as  many  seem  to 
imagine,  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  or  having  its  chief  sphere  in 
eiElemal  actions. 


6.  Christ's  Ascension.  Its  Truth  and  its  Worth.  A  8ermon 
preached  at  St  John's  Church,  Cincinnati,  May  28, 1864.  By 
the  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Nicholson,  Rector. 

TsoB  discourse  presents  an  earnest  statement  of  the  great  doctrine 
6t  the  Scriptures  of  Christ's  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Mi^ty  on  high ;  his  exercise,  there,  of  the  government  of  the 
vahrerse  during  the  present  dispensation  over  this  world,  under  which 
kb  enemies  are  allowed  to  wage  war  against  him  and  his  people ; 
tmd  his  speedy  return  and  assumption  of  the  sceptre  of  the  eiuih, 
md  the  conversion  of  the  nations  that  is  to  follow,  and  continuance 
of  the  work  of  redemption  throughout  his  everlasting  reign. 


6.  Thi  Twins  ;  or,  Conversations  on  the  Importance  of  the  OfiSce  of 
Ruling  Elder.    Philadelphia :  W.  S.  Martien.     1864. 

Tbx  dialogue  on  the  importance,  authority,  and  duties  of  the 
ddership,  which  occupies  the  chief  part  of  this  little  work,  and 
presents  a  very  full  view  of  that  subject,  though  specially  designed  for 
members  of  the  church,  is  interwoven  with  a  domestic  story,  which 
relieves  and  enlivens  the  discussion,  and  adapts  it  to  interest  other 
of  readers. 


7.  SniBouc  Prophsct.  Remarks  on  an  Exposition  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, by  D.  N.  Lord.  No.  IL  By  an  Inquirer.  Boston: 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     1864. 

Tbx  object  of  this  pamphlet,  under  the  same  title  as  one  noticed  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  is  to  show  the  importaQce  of  the 
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lawB  of  symbolizatioD,  by  the  results  to  which  they  lead  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  writer  selects  ^for  the  pQ^ 
pose,  the  symbols  of  the  sixth  vial,  which,  construed  by  those  laws, 
present  a  wholly  different  revelation  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  them.  The  interpretation  given  of  them  in  the  Exposi- 
tion and  Journal  is  quoted  at  some  length ;  and  the  indicatioDS 
pointed  out  that  the  prediction  is  receiving  its  fulfilment,  in  a  mei- 
snre,  in  the  present  alienation  of  the  people  of  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  from  the  national  hierarchies,  especially  of  the 
Catholic  church. 


8.  A  Defenos  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  author,  being  a 
rejoinder  to  Professor  Newman's  Reply;  also,  a  Reply  to  the 
Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  Francis  W.  Newman,  together  with  a  chapter 
on  the  Moral  Perfection  of  Jesus,  reprinted  from  the  Phases  of 
Faith.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  k  Co.  New  York :  Evans  k 
Dickerson.     1854. 

Mb.  Newman's  reply  to  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  which  occupies  Urn 
first  pages  of  this  volume,  is  entitled  to  the  elaborate  answer  it  has 
here  received,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  merits,  but  solely  because 
of  its  enormous  obliquities.  It  is  marked  by  a  meanness  of  artiiSoe^ 
a  boldness  of  misrepresentation,  and  an  effrontery  of  abuse  that 
exemplify,  very  strikingly,  the  debasement  to  which  they  often  sink, 
who  apostatize  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  are  led  by  their  pride^ 
ambition  of  conspicuity,  and  resentment  at  the  confutation  of  their 
errors,  to  assail  with  a  wanton  malice  the  truths  they  once  received, 
and  endeavor  to  overwhelm  them  with  accusations  and  ridicule. 
None  but  a  mind  extremely  blunted  in  its  moral  sensibilities,  co^ 
roded  by  evil  passions,  and  eager  to  display  its  recklessness,  could 
have  given  birth  to  such  an  assault  on  Christ's  character,  as  Mr. 
Newman  entitles  **  The  Moral  Perfection  of  Jesus."  The  response 
he  has  received,  though  studiously  forbearing,  is  amply  thorough  and 
caustic,  and  must  give  large  occupation  to  his  "susceptibility  of 
shame,"  if  any  trace  of  that  sensibility  subsists  in  his  nature.  A  more 
overwhelming  exposure  of  mean  subterfuges,  daring  mis-statements, 
and  impudent  traduction,  is  not  often  seen.  The  impossibility  of 
escaping  the  difficulties  Mr.  Newman  makes  the  ground  of  his 
rejection  of  revelation,  by  retreating  to  deism,  which  acknowledges 
Good's  permission  or  ordering  by  his  providence  over  the  world,  of 
events  of  the  same  class  as  those  objected  to  in  the  Scriptares,  is 
set  forth  in  m  very  demonstrative  light ;  and  the  duty  enforced  of 
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dktnisting  man,  whom  we  know  to  be  ignorant  and  weak,  instead 
of  doubting  and  impeaching  God,  who  is  infinite  in  intelligence,  in 
power,  and  in  goodness. 


9«  The  British  Periodicals  ;  Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

Ths  Quarterlies  for  July  and  August,  though  without  any  articles 
of  special  brilliance,  present  a  great  array,  and  on  themes  of  interest, 
that  are  marked  by  learning  and  ability.  Those  on  the  Eastern 
war  furnish  much  useful  information  respecting  the  political,  so- 
eialf  and  religious  condition  of  the  nations  occupying  the  territory 
around  the  Black  Sea,  and  immediately  embroiled  in  the  conflict ; 
and  indicate  the  feeling  that  the  Western  states  cannot  safely  close 
the  contest  with  Russia,  until  she  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
encroaching  on  the  Turkish  empire;  and  that  ere  that  result  is 
reached,  a  long  and  violent  struggle  will  probably  prove  necessary. 
The  articles  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, emigration,  and  the  state  of  the  colonies  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  are  highly  instructive.  The  London  Quarterly,  under  the 
head  of  Christianity  in  Melanesia  and  New  2^aland,  presents  a  very 
interesting  view  of  the  missions  in  those  regions.  The  literary 
articles  are  of  but  slight  value.  The  attempt,  in  the  North  British 
— following  in  the  steps  of  the  Westminster  and  Blackwood — to 
attract  attention  to  Arnold's  poems,  and  convert  him,  by  advice,  into 
a  writer  of  taste,  indicates  that  poetry  has  fallen  to  a  very  low  con- 
dition in  Great  Britain. 


10.  The  Old  and  the  New  ;  or  the  Changes  of  Thirty  Years  in 
the  East,  with  some  allusions  to  Oriental  Customs  as  elucidating 
Scripture.  By  William  Goodell,  Missionary  in  Constantinople, 
with  an  Introduction  by  W.  Adams,  D.D.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd,  1858. 

This  volume  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  manners  and  religion  of 
the  people  of  the  East,  the  difficulties  with  which  the  missionaries 
have  had  to  contend,  and  the  successes  with  which  their  labors  have 
been  crowned.  The  delineation  it  presents  of  the  extinction  in  the 
minds  both  of  the  teachers  and  the  taught  of  that  region,  of  the 
very  conception  of  spiritual  religion,  and  conversion  of  piety  into  a 
mere  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  very  striking,  and  exempli- 
fies the  great  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  is  through  the  truth, 
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and  the  truth  only,  that  the  Spirit  sanctifies  men.  He  does  not 
dwell  with  those  who  reject  or  neglect  the  great  realities  of  the 
work  of  redemptioD.  He  does  not  associate  his  renewing  and  sanc- 
tifying influences  with  gross  errors,  and  tha  commandments  of  men; 
and  give  them  to  occupy  the  place  as  instruments,  which  belongs 
only  to  his  word.  Instead,  he  leaves  them  to  work  out  their  natond 
results,  and  show  by  their  issues  the  contrast  which  they  form  to 
the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  his  truth. 

The  way  appears  to  be  open,  by  the  toleration  now  granted  by  the 
Turkish  government,  for  a  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  in  the  East; 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  Uiat  a  crowd  of  true  disciples  will  be 
raised  up  to  utter  their  witness  for  the  truth  in  the  great  confliot 
with  the  antichristian  powers  which  is  approaching. 


11.  ThB  CHARAOTEBISnCS  AND    LaWS    OF  JPlOURATIVB  LaVOUAOI. 

By  D.  N.  Lord.    New  York :  Franklin  Knight   1854.    V^  806. 

It  is  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal  that  we  have  been 
designing  to  publish  a  volume  on  this  subject  for  Bible  dasMi, 
schools,  and  coU^es.  It  is  to  be  issued  during  the  month.  The 
following  passage  from  the  Preface  indicates  its  object  and  charM- 
ter: — 

<<  The  several  figures  are  here  minutely  analysed ;  the  partieDkn 
in  which  they  differ  from  each  other  pointed  out;  the  prindphs 
stated  on  which  they  are  employed;  the  rules  given  by  whidi 
their  meaning  is  determined ;  and  their  characteristics  and  lavi 
verified  by  a  large  variety  of  examples  from  the  sacred  writings  and 
the  poets. 

''  The  subject  will  be  found,  by  those  who  thoroughly  study  it,  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  both  for  the 
developmeut  and  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  the  evolution  and 
refinement  of  the  taste.  The  application  of  the  characteristics  and 
laws  to  the  identification  and  interpretation  of  the  figures  of  the 
sacred  word,  though  after  practice  involving  little  difficulty,  requires 
close  and  discriminative  attention  ;  and  the  perception  of  the  analogies 
on  which  they  are  founded,  and  the  delicate  graces  with  which  they 
are  fraught,  is  eminently  adapted  to  unfold  and  quicken  the  sensi- 
bility to  what  is  beautiful  and  grand^  and  imbue  the  taste  with 
delicacy  and  elegance.^' 
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Akt.  L— Db.  Hickok's  Rational  Psychology. 

by  the  editor. 

Psychology,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  treats  of  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  mind,  including  the  emotional 
and  voluntaiy,  as  well  as  the  perceptive.  Bational  Psycho- 
logy treats  only  of  its  perceptive  powers  and  operations,  to 
the  exclusion  mainly  of  the  emotional  and  voluntary ;  and 
its  object  is  to  determine  what  the  different  classes  are  of  our 
perceptions  and  thoughts ;  what  the  faculties  are  in  which 
those  classes  have  their  origin ;  what  the  laws  are  of  those 
fiuMilties,  or  of  the  perceptions  and  thoughts  that  originate  in 
them ;  and  by  d  priori  or  ascertained  criteria,  give  to  our 
knowledge  the  rank  of  a  demonstrated  science. 

This  mode  of  treating  the  subject  was  first  introduced  by 
Kant,  about  seventy  years  ago.  His  aim  was  to  raise  this 
branch  of  metaphysics  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  experience 
and  induction,  into  that  of  demonstration,  by  ascertained 
tgyQta  and  principles  as  certain  and  universal  in  respect  to 
the  mind,  as  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  geometry  are  to 
that  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  he  thought  by  that  means 
to  put  an  end — if  his  professions  are  to  be  received  as 
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ingenuous — alike  to  materialism  and  idealism,  atheism  and 
scepticism.  For  that  purpose,  he  maintained  that  space  and 
time  have  no  exterior  reality,  but  are  mere  forms  of  thought| 
or  conditions  of  certain  phenomena  of  consciousness.  He 
consequently  held  that  the  objects  which  appear  in  the 
senses — as  those  of  sight,  touch,  taste — ^have  no  exterior  and 
independent  existence,  but  are  merely  subjective,  or  mental; 
and  that  it  is  owing  altogether  to  the  nature  of  the  mind 
that  they  exist,  and  are  what  they  are ;  not  to  the  objective 
existence  and  action  on  the  mind,  through  the  organs  of 
sense,  of  substances  answering  in  any  relation  to  our  sense- 
perceptions.  That  some  exterior  thing  acts  on  the  organfl^ 
by  contact  or  otherwise,  and  is  the  occasion  or  condition  (X 
the  impression  on  the  senses,  he  indeed  admitted ;  but  main- 
tained that  its  nature  and  mode  of  agency  are  wholly  un- 
known, and  that  it  is  owing,  not  at  all  to  that  invisible  un- 
known cause,  but  exclusively  to  the  mind  itself,  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  senses,  or  our  sense-perceptions  excited  bj 
that  agent,  are  what  they  are.  He  accordingly  denied  that 
there  are  any  perceptions  of  exterior  objects  by  the  senses^ 
and  held  that  there  are  but  two  perceptive  faculties, — ^fiist^ 
that  which  gives  form  to  the  seeming  objects  of  the  senseS) 
and  the  thoughts  that  respect  them — which  he  denominated 
the  Understanding, — that  which  stands  under  them,  and 
gives  them  their  seeming  reality  and  shape ;  which  deab, 
therefore,  only  with  the  sensuous,  which  is  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  space  and  time ;  and  next,  the  Beason, 
which  originates  ideas  that  relate  to  immaterial  existences^ 
such  as  the  soul  and  God,  and  therefore  has  its  sphere  out  of 
the  senses,  and  is  called  supersensuous. 

As  it  is  characteristic  of  all  sense<perceptions  and  thoughts 
respecting  them,  as  their  objects  are  conceived  by  us,  that 
they  are  within  the  sphere  of  space  and  time,  he  used 
that  feature  as  a  criterion  of  them ;  and  aimed  to  demon- 
strate thereby,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  perception  or 
thought,  having  its  origin  from  the  understanding,  and 
dealing  thence  with  seeming  material  substances,  could  rise 
out  of  that  realm  into  the  supersensuous,  and  have  the  soul 
or  God  for  its  object :  and  on  the  other,  that  no  idea  of  the 
supersensuous,  such  as  God  or  the  soul,  could  have  its  origin 
in  the  understanding,  but  must  be  the  product  exclusiyely 
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of  the  reason.  B  j  this  means  he,  on  the  one  side,  considered 
himaelf  as  able  to  confute  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  who  drew 
his  doubt  of  the  divine  existence  from  the  sphere  of  the 
senses  and  understanding.  Holding,  as  he  did,  that  there 
are  but  two  sources  of  perceptions  and  ideas,  the  senses  and 
the  understanding,  or  mind  reflecting  on  the  impressions 
made  on  the  senses,  and  acting  in  respect  to  them,  he  main- 
tained firom  the  fact  that  the  impressions  on  the  senses  do 
not  give  a  specific  idea  of  cause,  and  firom  his  theory  that 
the  mind  in  its  subsequent  acts  respecting  the  perceptions  by 
•ense,  cannot  pass  out  of  their  sphere,  that  it  has  no  knowledge 
whaterer  of  a  real,  efficient  cause,  but  only  of  the  relation 
in  time,  or  the  antecedence  and  consequence,  of  seeming 
caoaes  to  their  effects ;  and  thence  he  denied  the  validity  of 
tbe  argument  from  the  material  and  intellectual  world  as 
elfeets,  to  God  as  their  cause.  But  this,  Kant  disproved,  as 
he  held,  by  showing  that  the  argument  is  wholly  irrelevant, 
God  being  supersensuous,  and  wholly,  therefore,  out  of  the 
q>here  from  which  Hume  drew  his  conclusion.  The  Divine 
Spirit  being  immaterial,  the  fact  that  he  does  not  appear  per- 
ceptibly to  the  senses,  as  a  material  substance,  is  no  proof 
that  he  does  not  exist.  He,  on  the  other  side,  confuted  also 
by  the  same  method,  he  flattered  himself,  atheism  and  mate- 
rialism, using  the  term  to  denote  the  objects,  or  seeming  ob- 
jects of  the  sense-perceptions.  The  ideas  of  God  and  the  soul 
being  above  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  which  deals 
only  with  things  in  the  realms  of  space  and  time,  they  demon- 
strate, be  held,  that  there  is  a  species  of  knowledge  that  is 
above  those  realms,  and  therefore  purely  supersensuous  and 
ideal.  And  finally,  he  drew  from  the  sphere  of  the  under- 
standing a  similar  proof  against  universal  idealism. 

In  denying,  however,  the  reality  of  space,  and  the  objects 
of  our  sense-perceptions,  and  making  the  mind  itself  the 
able  cause  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  all  its  phenomena, 
he  laid  the  foundation,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  subversion 
of  the  very  truths  which  he  aimed  to  establish,  and  on  the 
other,  for  the  establishment  of  the  idealism  and  scepticism 
vhich  he  proposed  to  overthrow.  For  if  all  the  objects  of 
our  sense-perceptions  are  merely  subjective,  or  exist  only  in 
uSy  and  as  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  there  is  nothing  ex- 
terior to  US  that  answers  to  ihem, — ^then,  first,  they  plainly 
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are  merely  ideal  or  conceptional  existences :   and  next^  as 
there  is  then  n6  external  universe,  and  no  fellow  creaturei^ 
there  are  no  exterior  media  of  a  knowledge  of  Ood,  aad 
no  means  therefore  of  knowing  that  he  exists,  except  by  a 
direct  intuition,  which  we  are  conscious  does  not  lie  within 
the  sphere  of  our  nature.    His  theory  of  space,  timey  and 
the  objects  of  sense-perception  accordingly  led  Fichte  to 
demonstrate  that,  on  that  basis,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any* 
thing  exterior  to  the  mind,  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  imprea- 
sions  on  the  organs  of  sense,  but  that  all  supposed  and  seem- 
ing substances  without,  are  purely  subjective ;  and  that  the 
material  universe,  therefore,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  are  alto- 
gether ideal.    It  prompted  Schelling,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  pantheistic  theory  of  the  identity  of  object  and  subject; 
or  that  God  the  Absolute  is  the  only  being,  and  that  mate- 
rial forms  and  finite  intelligences  are  but  the  forms  in  which 
he  unfolds  and  reveals  himself    And  finally,  it  led  H^d 
to  the  other  phase  of  modern  pantheism,  that  the  object  per- 
ceived, the  perceiver,  and  the  perception,  are  identically  the 
same ;  or  that  there  is  neither  any  real  material  nor  spiritual 
existence ;  but  that  thought  and  the  act  of  thinking  are  iden- 
tical, and  constitute  the  only  existence.    Scepticism  and 
atheism,  in  more  absolute  and  impious  forms  than  the  world 
had  ever  before  seen,  were  thus  the  results  of  Kant's  system, 
and  have  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, and  gained  a  wide  prevalence  in  Great  Britain  and 
this  country.    Instead  of  disarming  the  enemies  of  religion, 
he  put  instruments  into  their  hands  that  have  proved  vastly 
more  efficacious  against  the  truth  than  any  that  had  before 
been  wielded  for  its  overthrow. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  true  rational  Psy- 
chology should  be  constructed,  that,  by  excluding  the  erro- 
ncQus  assumptions  on  which  Kant  proceeded,  shall  preclude 
the  idealism  and  atheism  to  which  his  directly  led,  and  the 
pantheism  in  which  it  at  length  terminated.  Whoever  shall 
elaborate  such  a  system,  and  bring  it,  in  intelligibleness  and 
simplicity,  within  the  sphere  even  of  the  educated,  will  ren- 
der a  very  injportant  service  to  the  cause  of  learning  and 
religion. 

It  is  this  which  Dr.  Hickok  has  professedly  attempted  to 
accomplish  in  his  work.    He  rejects  the  atheistic  systems 
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Hegel  and  Schelling,  the  idealism  of  Fichte,  and^seeminglj 
some  of  the  false  assumptions  of  Kant  in  respect  to  space,  time, 
and  the  objective  world ;  and  admitting  apparently,  in  words 
at  least^  the  reality  of  space,  and  the  objects  of  our  sense-percep- 
tions— aims  to  build  a  system  of  Psychology  that,  on  the  one 
liand,  recognises  and  demonstrates  the  truth,  and  on  the  other, 
lejects  and  overturns  the  errors  of  the  popular  German  Psy- 
chologists.   We  propose  to  state  the  method  of  his  procedure, 
and  consider  to  what  extent  his  system  is  suited  to  answer 
the  end  for  which  he  designs  it.    While  he  follows  mainly 
in  the  track  of  Kant>  derives  firom  him  his  principles,  his 
points,  his  arguments,  and  many  of  his  illustrations,  he  seems 
nevertheless  to  have  elaborated  them  very  thoroughly.    By 
seemingly  rejecting  Kant's  false  notions  of  the  non-reality  of 
q)ace  and  the  objects  of  our  sense-perceptions,  he  would 
enable  himself  if  he  adhered  to  that  rejection,  to  escape  the 
£^al  tendencies  with  which  Kant's  system  is  fraught    He  dis- 
plays strong  powers  of  discrimination  and  argument,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  parts  of  his  volume  in  which  he  em- 
ploys a  German  vocabulary,  uses  a  clear  and  manly  style. 
The  obscurity,  however,  which  reigns  through  many  of  his 
pages  is  not  owing  altogether  either  to  the  intricacy  of  the 
subject,  or  to  his  employing  Kant's  technical  terms,  for  which 
in  the  main  English  names  and  phrases  might  have  been  more 
advantageously  used,  but  to  the  neglect  of  a  sufficiently  clear 
statement  of  the  object  at  which  he  aims.    But  the  book  is 
made  to  be  studied,  not  simply  to  be  read ;  the  difficulties  of 
the  style  may  be  overcome  by  a  careful  notice  of  the  defini- 
tions that  are  given  of  the  most  important  terms,  and  by 
translating  them  into  equivalent  English ;  and  when  that 
obstacle  is  removed,  and  the  principles 'of  the  system  are 
gained,  the  volume  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  thorough 
study.    That  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Kant,  may  see  in  what  a  cloud  of  unusual  and  obscure  words 
he  wraps  up  his  meaning,  we  present  the  following  passage, 
which  is  far  from  being  one  of  his  most  hieroglyphic  and 
tminterpretable : 

^  The  highest  principle  of  the  possibility  of  all  intuition,  in  relation 
to  sensibility,  was,  according  to  the  transcendental  aesthetic,  that  all 
the  diferaity  thereof  atanda  under  the  formal  conditions  of  space  and 
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time.  The  highest  principle  of  the  same,  in  reference  to  the  under- 
standing,  is,  that  all  diversity  of  the  intuition  stands  under  the  ori|^Dal 
synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception.  Under  the  first  case  stand 
all  the  diverse  representations  of  the  intuitions,  so  &r  as  they  are 
given  to  us ;  under  the  second,  so  far  as  they  must  be  able  to  be  con- 
joined in  a  consciousness ;  for  without  this,  nothing  can  thereby  be 
thought  or  known,  because  the  given  representations  have  not  in  com- 
mon the  act  of  apperception,  '  I  think,'  and  would  not  thereby  be 
joined  in  a  consciousness. 

**  The  understanding^  to  speak  generally,  is  the  faculty  of  eo^niifJbiM^ 
These  consist  in  the  determined  relationship  of  given  representatioiia 
to  an  object.  But  an  ciiject  is  that  in  the  conception  whereof  the  di- 
versity of  a  given  intuition  is  united.  But  all  union  of  repreaentap 
tions  requires  unity  of  consciousness  in  the  synthesis  of  thenL  Ckm* 
sequently  unity  of  consciousness  is  that  alone  which  C(»i8titiitel 
the  relationship  of  representations  to  an  object ;  consequently  their 
objective  validity ;  consequently  that  they  become  cognitions,  andnpoa 
which,  therefore,  even  reposes  the  possibility  of  the  understanding. 

'*  The  first  pure  cognition  of  the  understanding,  therefore,  whereon 
its  entire  remaining  use  is  founded,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  qnifte 
independent  of  all  conditions  of  sensible  intuition,  is  then  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  original  st/nt?utical  unity  of  the  apperception.  Thus  the 
simple  form  of  the  external  sensible  intuition,  space,  is  yet  not  at  aO 
cognition.  It  only  furnishes  the  diversity  of  the  intuition  a  priori 
for  a  possible  cognition.  But  in  order  to  know  something  in  space^ 
as  for  example,  a  line,  I  must  draw  it,  and  consequently  effect  a  do* 
termined  conjunction  of  the  given  diversity  synthetically,  so  that  the 
unity  of  this  action  is  at  the  same  time  the  unity  of  consciousneia 
(in  the  conception  of  a  line),  and  thereby  first  of  all  an  object  (a  de- 
termined space)  is  known.  The  synthetical  unity  of  consciousneea 
is  therefore  an  objective  condition  of  all  cognitions,  not  of  that  whidi 
I  merely  require  to  know  an  object,  but  to  which  every  intuition 
must  be  subjected,  in  order  to  become  an  object  as  to  roe ;  because 
otherwise,  and  without  this  synthesis,  the  diversity  would  not  be 
united  in  a  consciousness. 

''This  last  proposition  is,  as  it  was  stated,  itself  analytical,  although 
in  fact  it  makes  synthetical  unity  into  the  condition  of  all  thinking ; 
for  it  states  nothing  further  but  that  all  my  representations  must  stand 
in  some  given  intuition  under  the  condition  under  which  alone  I  can 
refer  my  representations  to  the  identical  self,  and  consequently  can 
connect  them  synthetically  in  one  apperception,  by  means  of  the 
general  expression,  'I  think.'" — Critick  of  Pure  Beason^  pp. 
103-105. 
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Few  persons,  on  reading  this  passage,  would  discern  that 
that  which  it  describes  has  its  parallel  mainly  in  the  following 
nmple  case.  A  person  fixes  his  eyes  on  a  column  of  arithmeti- 
cal figures.  Hissense-perception  of  them,  according  to  Kant,  is 
nothing  i>ut  a  sight  of  them  as  forms,  having  color,  and  exist- 
ing in  space.  That  sight  of  them  is  an  intuition.  The  series 
of  separate  figures,  or  forms,  is  the  diversity  of  the  intuition. 
The  contemplation  of  the  figures  as  signs  of  numbers  is 
equivalent  to  the  act  of  the  understanding  in  discerning  the 
peculiarity  of  each  element  of  the  diversity  in  an  ordinary 
intuition  of  an  object,  in  which  extension,  figure,  color,  and 
other  qualities  are  united.  The  act  of  the  intellect,  in  adding 
the  figures  of  the  column  together,  is  the  synthetical  union 
of  the  diversity  of  the  intuition.  The  sum  formed  by  this 
addition  is  the  object  constituted  by  the  union  of  that  diversi- 
ty. The  apprehension  of  that  sum  is  the  cognition  or 
knowledge  of  the  object ;  and  the  conjoining  of  the  diversity 
of  the  figures  in  a  consciousness,  is  the  person's  consciousness 
that  he  actually  adds  the  figures  together  in  the  sum  which 
their  union  forms.  It  is  not  enough  to  secure  that  conscious- 
ness, that  he  is  conscious  that  he  adds  the  first  five  figures 
into  a  single  sum,  say  forty;  and  then  dropping  that,  is 
conscious  again  that  he  adds  the  next  five  into  another  sum. 
Bay  twenty-five ;  and  then  dropping  that,  is  conscious  again 
thatvhe  adds  the  remaining  figures  into  a  third  sum,  say  fif- 
teen ;  as  in  that  case  he  would  form  three  objects  of  cognition 
instead  of  one.  But  he  must  add  all  the  figures  of  the 
column  into  a  single  sum,  and  be  conscious  that  he  makes  that 
anion  of  them,  and  that  the  sum  which  results  is  the  sum 
which  they  form  as  a  totality,  in  order  that  he  may  have  that 
unity  of  consciousness  which  is  requisite  to  constitute  '*  an 
object "  of  cognition. 

So  the  intellect,  in  ideally  constructing  an  object,  as  an 
oak-leaf — that  is,  forming  it  in  conception — must  form  it  in 
space,  and  by  uniting  together  in  the  relations  in  which  they 
naturally  stand  with  each  other  in  a  real  oak-leaf,  all  the 
different  elements  that  belong  to  it  as  it  appears  to  the  senses, 
such  as  extension,  figure,  color ;  and  must  be  conscious  that 
he  unites  them  all  in  the  self-same  object.  That  which  is 
thus  formed,  is  '*  the  object  of  cognition." 

Many  of  Dr.  Hickok's  pages— owing  partly  to  the  novelty 
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of  the  terms,  the  unusual  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  the 
remoteness  of  the  processes  described  from  the  ordinary 
sphere  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  misconception  of  his  object 
into  which  the  reader  is  thereby  betrayed — are  equally 
obscure. 

Kant  held,  at  least  in  effect,  that  there  are  but  two  faculties 
of  intelligence — the  Understanding  and  Reason,  and  but  two 
corresponding  species  of  perception  ;  and  therefore  but  two 
species  of  objects  perceived.  Dr.  Hickok  holds  that  there 
are  three  faculties  of  intelligence,  and  three  corresponding 
species  of  perception.    He  says : 

^  The  Intellect  is  inclusive  of  the  entire  capacity  for  knowing,  and 
is  the  source  of  all  cognitions  attainable  through  the  functioiia  of 
whatever  faculty.  The  cognitions  differ  not  numerically  merely,  but 
also  in  kind,  as  they  are  the  products  of  the  intellect  through  differ- 
ent faculties.  These  different  faculties  are,  The  Sense,  The  UiiDEa- 
BTANDiNO,  and  The  Reason.  .  .  .  These  three  faculties  include  all  tlw 
powers  of  humafi  intelligence,  and  fill  our  entire  capacity  for  intdleo- 
tual  action ;  nor  may  we  attain  the  conceptions  of  any  other  form  of 
intellectual  agency  for  any  being.  So  far  as  human  conceptioii  can 
reach  we  have  exhausted  the  entire  subject  of  psychological  investigatioii 
in  reference  to  all  possible  forms  of  knowledge,  when  we  have  attained 
the  functions,  and  their  law  of  operation  respectively,  of  the  Sense, 
the  Understanding,  and  the  Reason."— Pp.  107,  108. 

His  object  accordingly  is,  to  ascertain  the  functions  and 
law  of  these  faculties,  and  thereby  determine  their  several 
spheres,  and  his  method  is,  to  attain  the  subjective  idea  of 
each  faculty,  the  objective  law  of  its  operation,  and  their 
correlation  to  each  other. 

^  To  know,  in  all  cases,  implies  both  ike  knowing  and  the  hnown^ 
and  thus  both  a  subjective  and  objective.  The  subjective  part  is  the 
knowing ;  and  so  far  as  subjective  only,  it  involves  the  intellectual 
agency  and  the  product  of  this  agency,  as  the  completed  conceptioii 
or  thought  .  .  .  The  objective  part  is  the  known ;  and  so  fiir  as  clh 
jective  only,  it  involves  the  content  or  matter  as  essence,  and  the  mode 
as  form.  ...  All  knowledge  thus  involves  a  subjective  thought,  and  a 
correlative  objective  form.  If  now,  with  Plato,  we  call  the  Bubjective 
thought  Idea^  and  with  Bacon  call  the  objective  form  Law^  we  shall 
then  say,  that  in  all  knowledge  the  subjective  idea  and  the  objeottvi 
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law  must  stand  to  each  other  ia  correlation.  The  criterion  of  all 
knowledge,  and  which,  when  applied,  makes  the  result  to  he  science, 
is  therefore  this :  the  determined  [ascertained]  accordance  of  the  sub- 
jective Idea  and  the  objective  Law^ — Pp.  98,  99. 

That  the  object  at  which  he  thus  mainlj  ainis,  is  to 
determine  the  functions  of  the  several  faculties  of  intelli- 
gence, and  raise  our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  rank  of  a 
science,  and  that  it  is  to  that  end  solely  that  he  proceeds  to 
ascertain  the  subjective  idea  and  objective  law  of  each  facul- 
ty, is  not  stated  by  him  with  sufficient  clearness.  Kant,  by 
assuming  that  the  objects  of  sense  and  the  understand- 
ing exist  only  in  the  mind ;  that  they  are  conditioned  by 
space  and  time,  and  that  all  their  phenomena  fall  within  the 
categories  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality ;  con- 
sidered himself  as  determining  the  exact  nature  of  all  their 
functions,  reducing  the  knowledge  we  gain  through  them  to 
a  science,  and  cutting  off  the  ascription  to  them  of  any  other 
objects  or  acts  of  intelligence.  And  there  the  use  termi- 
nated of  the  ci  priori  method  he  pursued.  It  had  no  still 
ulterior  object  He,  however,  regarded  himself  as  having 
demonstrated,  by  his  determination  of  the  functions  of  the 
sense  and  understanding,  that  there  are  no  materials  in  them 
of  a  knowledge,  either  of  the  existence  of  such  an  external 
world  as  our  senses  present  to  us,  or  of  God. 

Dr.  Hickok  conducts  his  investigation,  especially  of  the 
sense,  seemingly  as  though  the  d,  priori  conditions  of  its 
phenomena  were  determined — not  for  the  purpose  simply  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  nature  and  limits  of  its  functions,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  science — but  for  the  establishment  of 
some  ulterior  fact,  or  truth.  He  represents  the  d  priori 
positions  which  he  establishes  as  filling  the  same  office  in 
the  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  mind,  as  gravitation 
does  ill  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  system  of  material 
worlds ;  whereas,  instead  of  being  a  force  or  forces  like 
gravitation,  to  which  the  phenomena  owe  their  existence,  they 
are  the  mere  characteristics  of  the  phenomena  themselves. 
liCt  the  reader  bear  it  in  mind  then,  that  the  object  of  deter- 
mining by  an  d priori  process  what  the  conditions  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  is  simply  to 
ascertain  the  objects  and  nature  of  their  functions,  and  there- 
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by  preclude  the  ascription  to  them  of  any  other  objects  or 
operations  than  those  that  belong  to  their  sphere. 

He  begins  accordingly  with  "  the  iBswulty  of  the  aensei'' 
and  aims  first  to  ascertain  the  subjective  idea  of  a  perception 
by  it,  and  its  objective  law.  The  reader,  to  understand  him, 
should  notice  the  following  definitions  of  his  terms. 

^  In  the  Sense,  I  include  our  whole  faculty  for  bringing  any  ob- 
ject within  the  distinct  light  of  consciousness,  and  making  it  there 
inamediatelj  to  appear,  and  such  cognitions,  as  appearance  in  coih 
Bciousness,  constitute  knowledge  in  the  sense.  The  intellectual  agenoji 
which  takes  up  these  appearances  i|i  consciousness,  as  distinct  objecli 
of  knowledge,  I  term  apprehension.  When  the  apprehension  is  thai 
of  appearance  haring  position  and  figure  in  space,  it  is  of  ^  external 
sense  ;  when  the  apprehension  is  that  of  appearance  determinatiTB  of 
the  inner  state  and  agency  of  the  mind  itself,  and  thus  thai  tlie 
states  and  acts  of  the  mind  become  its  own  objects  in  consdouoiea^ 
it  is  of  the  intemal  sense.  The  completed  process  in  the  fimctioiiB  d 
the  sense  is  perceptiony  viz,  the  taking  of  the  appearance  as  object  gim 
in  consciousness  through  some  medium.  The  appearance  as  object  p6^ 
ceived,  is  called  phenomenon.  The  states  and  acts  of  the  mind^  mppr^ 
bended  in  the  intemal  sense,  as  truly  as  the  objects  apprehended  intbe 
external  sense,  and  which  have  position  and  shape  in  space,  are  pheno- 
mena ;  since  they  all  appear  in  consciousness,  and  are  thus  peroeifed. 
We  as  truly  perceive  a  thought  or  emotion  as  we  do  a  color  or  a  sound. 
The  phenomenon  has  its  matter  and  its  form.  The  matter  is  the 
content  which  is  given  from  somewhere  in  the  sensibility ;  and  the 
form  is  that  modification  of  the  matter  which  permits  that  it  may  be 
classified,  or  ordered  in  particular  relationships  with  other  phenomena. 
'^  The  capacity  for  receiving  the  content,  as  matter  for  a  phenomenoOi 
is  sensibility.  The  affection  induced  by  the  reception  of  Uie  content  in 
the  sensibility,  is  sensation.  In  this  we  include  tbe  affection  particulaiiy 
vrhich precedes  perception,  and  is  conditional  for  it  The  eye  or  the  etr, 
as  organ  of  sensibility,  may  be  affected  by  a  content  from  somewheit 
given,  as  by  the  rays  of  light,  or  the  undulations  of  the  air ;  and  this 
impression  or  affection  is  it  precisely  which  we  mean  by  sensation, 
and  which  is  the  condition  for  the  intellectual  apprehension  and  per- 
ception. There  is  also  an  affection  of  the  inner  state  which  mqr 
succeed  the  perception,  and  for  which  the  perception  is  conditionaL 
The  perceived  landscape,  or  music,  &Cj  may  affect  the  inner  staid 
agreeably  or  otherwise,  and  such  affection,  if  called  a  sensation,  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  result  of  an  organic  affection.  We  mj^ 
call  the  organic  senribility  the  sensorium^  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
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ianer  state,  ike  sensory  ;  and  the  products,  or  aflfections,  in  the  fint^ 
miuaiions  ;  and  those  in  the  last  emotions. 

**  The  &cultj  for  giving  form  to  the  matter  in  the  sensation  is  the 
imaffination.  It  is  the  faculty  which  conjoins  and  defines — the  con- 
■tnictbg  fiiculty — and  is  a  peculiar  intellectual  process. 

"An  object  which  is  void  of  all  content  in  sensation,  and  has  only 
its  limits  constructed  in  space  or  time,  is  termed  pure;  while  such 
object  as  has  a  content  in  the  sense,  is  termed  empirieaL  Thus  any 
mathematical  diagram  is  pure  object ;  and  any  color,  or  weight,  or 
•aand,  is  empirical  object  Intuition  is  an  immediate  beholding,  and 
iMpure  intuition  when  the  beholding  is  in  reference  to  a  pure  object, 
and  empirical  intuition  when  the  beholding  is  in  reference  to  an 
«Dpirical  object 

fA  judgment  is  a  determined  relationship  between  two  or  more 
cognitions  or  conceptions.  Thus,  in  a  line,  I  perceive  a  straightness 
or  A  cttrvature ;  and  I  affirm  as  determined  of  the  cognition  of  the  line, 
and  that  of  straightness  or  of  curvature,  a  relation  between  them  as 
of  aabject  and  predicate,  in  the  judgment  the  line  is  straight  or  the 
fiaa  is  curved.  •  .  .  In  the  formation  of  judgments,  the  intellectual 
pioeess  is  in  two  ways,  each  giving  its  own  specific  kind  of  judgments, 
and  which  from  the  process  is  termed  an  analj/ticul  judgment^  or  a 
synthetical  judgment.  An  analytical  judgment  takes  the  cognition,  or 
eonoeption,  as  in  the  consciousness,  and  by  an  analysis  of  it  attains  other 
eognitions  or  conceptions,  which  are  determined  in  their  relationship 
to  the  first,  and  predicated  of  it.  Thus  of  the  line,  I  need  only  an 
analysis  of  it,  and  I  shall  find  as  already  in  it,  extension,  divisibility, 
Ac^  and  may  affirm  the  relationship  in  an  analytical  judgment — the 
line  is  extended,  is  divisible,  &;c, 

*^A  synthetical  judgment  attains,  in  some  way,  an  entirely  new  cog- 
nitioD,  and  adds  this  in  its  determined  relationship  to  the  given  one, 
and  thus  truly  extends  the  cognition  over  more  than  its  original 
groand.  Thus  the  cognition  of  color  as  phenomenon  may  not  only 
be  analysed,  and  affirmed  that  it  has  position,  divisibility,  <&c.,  but  that 
wliioh  no  analysis  could  get  out  from  it,  a  further  experience  may  get 
and  add  to  it,  viz.  that  it  may  be  changed  in  intensity,  in  position,  in 
figure ;  may  be  in  motion,  may  be  blended  with  other  colors,  may 
▼anish  away,  &c  Here,  beyond  what  is  given  in  the  simple 
cognition  of  the  phenomenon,  and  thus  beyond  what  any  analysis  of 
tbe  color  can  give,  by  various  experiments  we  have  new  phenomena 
in  a  determined  relationship  to  the  original  color,  and  we  affirm  in 
the  synthetical  judgment — the  color  is  changed,  is  moved,  is  blended. 
N<yWt  the  process  in  this  case  explains  at  once  the  manner  of  attaining 
the  new  cognition,  and  determining  its  relationship  to  the  old,  and 
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the  correctneflB  of  the  judgment  depends  npon  ths  validity  of  tk$ 
experience.  The  original  perception  of  the  color,  and  the  subseqiMiii 
perception  of  its  change,  or  motion,  d^c,  both  rest  upon  the  same 
basis  in  experience ;  and  it  is  as  valid  to  affirm  that  the  color  chaoget 
or  moves  ^m  the  subsequent  experience,  as  that  the  color  itself  it 
from  the  original  experience.  The  knowledge  is  verified  in  ooDr 
Bciousness. 

*^  fiut  here  suppose  the  scepticism  to  arise,  that  the  appearance  «i 
the  corucioueness  may  be  delusive  ;  and  suppose  the  argument  to  be 
urged,  that  as  the  matter  given  to  the  sensibility  is  not  the  form 
which  is  apprehended  in  the  intellect,  therefore  by  a  conclusion  on 
one  side,  there '  can  be  only  a  mere  intellectual  form ;  or  by  a  oob- 
clusion  on  the  other  side,  there  can  only  be  the  material  content ;  or 
from  this  alleged  contradiction  between  consciousness  and  the  deduo- 
Uons  of  reason,  we  can  only  douht  whether  either  the  matter  or  ttt 
form  exists;  we  must  at  once  see,  that  the  ground  on  which  we  h$A 
made  our  sjrnthetical  judgments  has  fallen  away,  and  our  expeiieMS 
itself  is  to  be  verified,  if  we  would  annihilate  this  threefold  soeptieink 
We  are  not  yet  competent  to  affirm  anything  about  our  phenomeMB 
of  color,  and  its  changes,  motions,  and  blendings,  until  we  ban 
examined  experience  itself,  and  become  competent  to  determine  ill 
validity  in  its  conditionary  laws. 

^  The  validity  of  our  experience  is,  in  this,  made  to  rest  upon  the 
judgment — that  the  definite  phenomenon  intellectually  apprehended  io 
the  consciousness,  is  identical  with  the  material  content  received  fli 
the  sensibility  ;  or,  in  fewer  words,  that  the  intellect  apprehends  what 
the  sensibility  has  received,  and  unless  the  validity  of  such  a  judgment 
can  be  demonstrated,  the  scepticism  may  remain.  To  leave  this  to 
assumption,  is  to  betray  the  whole  science  of  perception.  Bat  sacb 
a  judgment  is  wholly  synthetical.  By  no  analysis  of  the  apprdien- 
sion  can  we  attain  the  sensation,  and  by  no  analysis  of  the  senaatioi 
can  we  attain  the  apprehension.  Neither  is  given  in  the  other,  aad 
no  analysis  of  either  or  both  can  conclude  in  such  a  judgment  Ai 
a  synthetical  judgment  also,  it  is  quite  beyond  all  experience  to  deltf* 
mine  the  relationship  of  these  two  conceptions — that  of  the  appr^ 
bended  phenomenal  form,  and  that  of  the  received  material  contsst; 
inasmuch  as  they  are  conditional  for  perception,  and  cannot  thersfoi* 
be  given  in  perception.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  attain  some  tna- 
ncendental  position,  if  we  would  attempt  to  determine  in  a  judgmas^ 
what  relation  the  form  in  the  intellectual  apprehension  has  to  tha 
roatenal  cx)ntent  in  the  sensibility.  And  both  in  the  Acuity  of  th6 
understanding,  and  of  the  reason,  as  well  as  here  in  the  fiu^nltjof  tlM 
sense,  we  shall  find  our  whole  difficulty  to  lie  in  synthetical  jQdgllMa^ 
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▼if.  the  determination  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  conoeption8| 
one  oi  which  is  predicate  of  the  other  in  the  judgment.  The  only 
lelief  possible  is  some  d  priori  position,  from  which  may  be  carried 
fmrard  a  transcendental  demonstration. 

^  An  d  priori  cognition  may  be  discriminated  from  all  others  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  a  dependent  nor  a  consequent,  not  a  product  nor  a 
remnant ;  but  possesses  in  itself  necessity  and  universality.  It  mttsi 
90  be^  and  this  everywhere  and  ever  more." — ^Pp.  111-118. 

The  object  which  he  thus  proposes  is,  first  to  ascertain  by 
an  d  priori  investigation,  what  the  exact  functions  of  the 
■eose  are,  and  determine  their  limits.  This  he  represents  as 
to  involve  a  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  our  experience, 
which  he  explains  to  be  "  a  verification  of  the  judgment — that 
the  definite  phenomenon  intellectually  apprehended  in  the 
ooDSciousness,  is  identical  with  the  material  content  received 
in  the  sensibility— -or  that  the  intellect  apprehends  what  the 
■eosibility  has  received."  And  finally,  the  result  of  his  deter- 
mination of  the  functions  of  the  sense  he  states  is  to  be, 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  confute  the  materialist,  the  idealist, 
and  the  soeptic. 

The  first  universal  and  necessary  characteristic  of  sense- 
perception  which  he  presents  is,  that  the  object  perceived 
exists  in  space.    This  he  does  in  the  following  manner : 


**  Whatever  object  we  may  apprehend  in  an  experience, — a  house, 
tne,  mountain — ^it  is  for  the  sense ;  and  as  phenomenal,  an  assem- 
blage of  single  qualities  only.  We  now  take  any  such  object — ^a 
home — and  proceed  to  make  abstraction  of  the  several  phenomena 
which  any  organs  of  sense  have  given  in  the  perception.  Color  has 
appeared,  and  we  now  exclude  it ;  smoothness  or  roughness,  hard  or 
Boft,  weight  or  resistance,  as  they  have  been  given  we  now  take  away ; 
and  so  also  of  sounds,  odors,  tastes,  or  ^ny  qualities  of  any  possible 
ftmction  of  the  sense  we  now  remove ;  and  thus  make  a  complete  ab- 
straction of  all  content  which  the  entire  sensibility  may  have  received. 
We  shall  still  have  the  void  place,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
qoaHties  now  abstracted.  This  remains  for  the  intellect  alone, .  .  but 
far  the  intellect  it*  remains  immovable  and  indestructible.  It  remains 
in  defiance  of  all  further  attempts  to  a  more  complete  abstraction  in 
that  place.  It  is  the  real /orm  of  that  object,  from  which  the  matter 
has  now  been  utterly  taken  away.  While  this  real  form  is  no  longer 
cognition  in  egperienee^  the  intellect  truly  possesses  it,  and  clearly  cog- 
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niaes  that  it  was  conditional  for  the  phenomena  as  object,  and  that 
vnthout  itj  the  matter  could  not  have  had  place  and  figara,  and  that 
the  place  was  prior  to  the  matter  which  appeared  in  it,  and  is  now 
when  the  matter  is  gone.*^ — Pp.  124,  125. 

In  thus  representing,  however,  that  in  abstracting  from  an 
object  of  sense-perception  all  the  qualities  that  are  perceived, 
the  object  itself  is  completely  abstracted,  and  a  void  spaoe 
left,  he  assumes  that  there  is  no  real  perception  through  the 
senses  of  external  objects  as  substances,  in  which  the  quali- 
ties discerned  inhere;  and  thence  that  all  that  the  intelleot 
takes  cognisance  of  in  a  sense-perception,  is  phenomenon  that 
is  within  the  percipient  himself.  But  in  this  he  takes  Ibr 
granted  the  very  point  which  he  proposes  to  try,  viz.  What 
are  the  limits  within  which  the  functions  of  the  senses  aie 
confined  ?  and  what  is  the  nature  of  those  functions  ?  Do  the 
senses  merely  furnish  phenomena  that  are  wholly  within  the 
percipient  himself;  or  are  they  the  media  of  a  direct  and 
absolute  perception  of  external  objects  which  cause  HboBb 
phenomena  ?  In  deciding,  without  inquiry,  that  they  onlj 
furnish  phenomena  that  are  within  the  percipient,  and  in- 
volve no  perception  of  the  exterior  causes  which  occasion 
those  phenomena,  he  places  himself  on  the  ground  of  Kant^ 
and  notwithstanding  his  seeming  admissions  to  the  con- 
trary, prepares  the  way  for  a  mere  idealism.  If  the  mind 
actually  perceives  external  objects  through  the  senses,  as  real 
existences  without  itself,  that  have  extension,  figure,  soliditji 
weight,  motion,  and  other  qualities,  which  it  discerns  throng 
the  several  senses,  then  simply  to  abstract  those  qualities  is 
not  to  abstract  the  external  existence  itself:  the  ground  of 
the  qualities  must  also  be  abstracted,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute an  ideal  void  space.  By  abstracting  the  mere  quali- 
ties, however,  he  regards  himself  as  showing  that  space  is 
necessarily  and  universally  a  condition  of  the  phenomena  of 
a  sense-perception.  "It  is  wholly,"  he  says,  "a  transcen- 
dental cognition,  and  yet  far  more  valid,  and  sure  in  its  own 
light  to  the  intuition,  than  any  perception  of  phenomenon  in 
the  sense  can  be.  Here,  then,  upon  a  valid  cognition  of  pure 
space  in  the  primitive  intuition,  we  may  safely  take  up  one 
of  our  transcendental  positions." — P.  126. 

He  next  proceeds  to  obtain  by  a  similar  proceas  a  oogni- 
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tion  of  time,  as  a  necessary  condition  for  the  internal  phe* 
nomena  of  perception. 

*  We  will  take  any  of  these  inner  phenomena,  as  they  come  and 
dqMnrt  in  the  changes  of  our  internal  state — say,  a  train  of  thought 
at  passing  in  the  mind.    As  one  arises  and  departs,  for  the  introduc- 
tioii  of  another,  the  apprehension  of  them  must  be  successive,  and 
Ana  together  they  form  a  series.    I^  then,  we  abstract  the  phenome- 
nal, a^  the  states  and  exercises  of  the  intellect  in  thinking,  and  there- 
bjr  vtterly  exclude  the  thoughts  in  the  train,  there  will  remain  the 
aMeeasion  in  the  instants  in  which  they  passed,  and  which  must  be 
•  woid  period^  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  passing  thoughts  now 
abalncted.    This  abides  for  the  intellect  alone,  and  resists  all  efforts 
tihat  it  should  be  taken  away.    There  is  nothing  phenomenal  remain- 
iag  in  it,  and  yet  it  remains  incapable  of  annihilation.    It  is  a  real 
farm  for  the  content  of  the  thought  which  once  filled  it,  but  which 
haa  now  been  taken  quite  out  of  it,  and  left  it  indestructible.    We 
Ittfe  now  attained  it  in  the  chronological  order,  after  the  possession 
of  ilie  phencHuenon,  but  yet  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  conditional  foi 
(bfb  phenomenon,  and  was  prior  to  it,  for  without  it  there  could  have 
been  no  succession  in  which  the  series  of  the  thoughts  could  have 
trampired."— Pp.  126,  127. 

By  this  method,  be  shows  that  time  is  also  a  necessary  and 
muYersal  condition  of  the  phenomena  of  sense,  and  thence 
eoDolades,  that  space  and  time  are  to  be  taken  as  transcen- 
dental positions,  that  are  given  in  d  priori  cognitions,  and  are 
neoMBary  to  the  possibility  of  "all  the  real  forms  in  which 
Uie  intellect  can  order  any  appearance  in  the  sense." 

He  proceeds,  thirdly,  to  show  that  in  every  form  con* 
Btnieted  by  the  intellect  in  space  and  time, — by  a  process 
which  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  detail, — there  first 
18  unity,  or  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  what  was  before 
diBOonnected ;  next,  that  there  is  also  a  plurality,  inasmuch 
B8  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  parts ;  and  thirdly,  that  there 
18  a  totality,  or  a  whole  with  determined  limits,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  a  plurality  that  is  not  cut  ofif  by  completion 
Brom  what  is  not  included  in  it.  And  these  he  presents  as 
fiace  other  d  priori  elements,  of  every  conceivable  form  in 
QMoe  and  time,  and  they  answer  to  Slant's  category  of 
quantity. 

He  proceeds,  fourthly,  by  a  process  of  distinction  or  dis* 
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GriminatioD,  to  determine  certain  other  necessary  and  nniyer- 
sal  elements  of  all  sensation ;  and  shows,  that  in  every  sea* 
sation  ''  there  is  something  opposed  to  nothing  which  ap- 
pears;" that  "in  this  distinction  of  appearance  from  non-i^ 
pearance  in  the  consciousness,  is  first  attained  the  conception 
of  a  phenomenal  reality;  and  that  this  is  the  first  element  in 
the  operation  of  distinction,  viz.  Heality.^'  But  as  the  siinr 
pie  fact  that  it  is  a  reality  leaves  it  possible  that  it  may  be 
any  one  of  an  infinite  number,  in  order  to  a  perfect  discrimi- 
nation of  it,  it  must  be  determined  as  a  particular  individual 
reality,  in  distinction  from  all  others.  "  Particularity  is  thus 
a  second  element  of  distinction."  And  finally,  to  complete 
the  discrimination,  it  must  be  shown  what  it  is  that  distin- 
guishes  it  from  all  others.  Peculiarity  is,  therefore,  a  thiid 
element  of  distinction. 

''The  operation  of  distinction  is  always  complete  in  thi8,tluilit 
finds  a  reality,  particularized  from  all  others,  and  peculiar  in  ilHl( 
and  thus  a  precise  appearance  is  given  in  the  consciousness.  Ui 
operation  of  distinction  as  an  intellectual  work,  bringing  the  difem 
sensation  into  a  precise  appearance  in  consciousness,  may  pnqwriyba 
termed  observation.  The  completed  result,  as  precise  appearanee  in 
consciousness,  is  quality.  All  sensation,  as  distinguished  in  a  com- 
plete observation,  becomes  quality,  and  may  be  of  different  kmit, 
as  colors,  weights,  sounds ;  and  also  of  different  varietiee^  as  led, 
green,  yellow,  kc ;  and  also  differ  as  inner  appearance^  as  thoogbt, 
feeling,  volition. 

"  We  have  thus  attained  the  elements  of  all  possible  distinction  on 
the  objective  side,  and  can  ajQSrm  that  universally,  and  from  neceaotj, 
all  possible  distinguishable  quality  must  possess  reality,  particnlaritf, 
and  peculiarity.  The  operation  of  distinction  in  all  possible  sema* 
tion,  must  find  these  d  priori  elements,  so  many,  and  no  move-' 
Pp.  189-191. 

The  meaning  of  these  points  expressed  in  plain  terms,  is,tbat 
all  that  can  be  affirmed  of  any  object  of  a  mere  sense-peroep- 
tion  is  within  the  sphere  of  quantity  and  quality  of  pkayH' 
mena  ;  and  the  design  of  proving  this,  is  simply — ^by  showing 
that  those  two  classes  of  properties  or  predicates  are  all  that 
are  comprised  within  the  functions  of  sense,  to  exclude  firom 
the  sphere  of  the  senses  the  perception  of  external  existences. 
In  this,  also,  he  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  Kant,  that  the 
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iBtellect  has  no  knowledge  through  the  senses  of  external 
olgeots. 

Sach  are  the  several  universal  and  necessary  elements, 
aooording  to  him,  of  the  functions  of  the  senses.  They  are 
oooditioned  by  space  and  time,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them 
18  oomprised  within  the  categories  of  quantity  and  quality 
of  phenomena.  The  question  now  is,  whether  this  is  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  functions  of  sense ;  and  these  are  the  true 
limits  of  the  knowledge  which  we  gain  through  it  And 
this  is  a  far  more  comprehensive  question  than  he  represents 
it  in  the  following  passage : — 

^  Perception  we  now  know  to  be  the  taking  of  objects  through  the 
niedhim  of  sensation ;  and  the  process  by  which  tbej  are  taken  we 
Intow  to  be  an  intellectual  operation,  distinguishing  the  matter  in  its 
pacnliar  quality,  and  constructing  its  form  in  a  definite  measure,  as  so 
flivoh  of  space,  so  much  of  time,  or  so  much  in  amount  This 
knowledge  of  what  perception  is,  enables  us  to  determine  what  objects 
pMoeption  can  attain,  and  thus  to  make  an  accurate  circumscription 
of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  which  can  come  within  the  posses' 

aoo  of  the  faculty  of  the  sense This  is  all  that  the  faculty  of 

the  sense  can  accomplish  in  attaining  objects,  viz.  distinguishing  and 
eoDJoining  into  the  forms  of  time  and  amount,  the  inner  exercises ; 
and  distinguishing  and  conjoining  into  the  forms  of  space,  time,  and 
amoant,  the  outer  qualities  ;  and  thereby  giving  to  the  consciousness 
fiBtioct  and  definite  inner  and  outer  phenomena.  Such  constructed 
s^ppearances  in  consciousness,  are  all  the  objects  which  the  functions 
of  the  intellect  in  the  sense  are  competent  to  reach,  and  which  must, 
tborefore,  consist  of  the  phenomenal  alone. 

*  It  is  not  important  that  we  here  have  regard,  for  our  present  de- 
ripiy  to  anything  but  the  phenomena  themselves,  as  given  in  percep- 
tion, since  the  sole  end  now  in  view  is  the  demonstration  of  their 
fllid  being.  These  phenomena  are  inclusive  of  all  the  appearance 
pTon  in  consciousness,  .  .  i.e.  the  affections  of  our  inner  state  by  our 
iBtellectual  exercises,  and  of  our  organic  sensibility  by  the  content 
from  somewhere  given  within  it  These  are  thoughts,  feelings,  voli- 
tioDO,  &C.J  as  the  phenomena  of  the  internal  sense ;  and  colors,  sounds, 
odors,  ^c,  as  the  phenomena  of  the  external  sense.  The  conditions 
of  all  perception,  carried  out  according  to  the  necessary  and  univer- 
nl  faiw,  which  must  be  embodied  in  the  actual  process,  give  such 
Usimet  and  definite  appearances  in  the  consciousness,  and  which  we 
flms  term  phenomena,  and  of  which,  as  both  inner  and  outer,  we  now 
to  inquire,— RsLYe  they  a  valid  being  T— Pp.  381-284. 

VOL.  VII.— NO.  UL  24 
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**  Wiih  this  full  in  mind  that  the  sense  can  only  aUain  pkenomauL 
in  their  completeness  as  distinguished  quality  and  conjoined  qnanthjr, 
and  thus  an  appearance  in  consciousness  of  both  matter  and  fom ; 
and  this  only  for  the  percipient  subject  alone,  in  whose  perception  of 
phenomena  none  others  can  come  in  communion,  but  must  each  hafo 
their  perceptions  exclusively  for  themselves : — ve  have  the  pout  to 
which  an  ontoloffical  demanstratum  must  be  conducted  directly  befoie 
ns,  viz.  Is  the  phenomenon  as  appearance  in  my  conscionsneai  t 
valid  reality,  or  only  a  seeming  to  be  f  May  I  demonstrate  that  the 
matter  and  form  have  each  an  actual,  and  not  merely  an  imagioiij 
being  V^—P.  286. 

According  to  this,  therefore,  the  question  whether  the 
view  of  the  sense  he  has  given,  through  his  d  priori  inveafr 
gation,  is  a  complete  view  of  its  functions,  is  nothing  moie 
than  the  question  whether  there  are  actually  such  pheno- 
mena, or  appearances  of  the  sense  in  consciousness^  as  the 
intellect  apprehends  and  treats  as  real  in  its  distinctions  and 
judgments.  But  that  is  nothing  more  than  the  qaestioii 
whether  the  intellect  is  in  reality  the  subject  of  such  appie- 
hensions,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  those  which  take  pl«)e  in 
its  consciousness  of  the  phenomena  of  sense.  That^  hov* 
ever,  is  not  the  point  at  all  on  which  the  question  ton^ 
whether  the  view  he  gives  of  the  functions  of  the  sense  em- 
braces all  that  is  comprised  in  them.  That  the  phenomena 
of  the  sense  which  he  enumerates  are  real  phenomena  to  As 
intellect^  no  one  doubts.  It  is  not  their  reidity  to  the  inidbd 
which  the  idealist  or  the  sceptic  denies,  but  whether  th^ 
are  the  effects  of  the  action  on  the  senses  of  an  outer  woiM 
which  answers  to  them ;  and  whether  the  intellect  haa^  in 
them,  a  real  perception  and  knowledge  of  that  outer  world. 
This^  is  apparent  from  his  statement  in  the  following 
passage : — 

^Though  we  do  not  at  all  attempt  here  to  determine  whenos  the 
content  in  sensation  comes^  nor  what  at  all  is  its  causality^  inasmoefc 
as  whatever  is  given  in  the  phenomenal,  in  the  clear  light  of  coa- 
sciousness,  must  be  from  the  sensational  content  itself^  and  not  at  sU 
revealing  that  causality  ;  yet  do  we  abundantly  demonstrate  an  ob- 
jectiveness  which  cannot  admit  that  it  should  be  known  as  only  and 
wholly  mental  And  this  is  both  all  that  is  possible  from  the  diti 
given  in  the  Bational  P^chologyof  perception,  and  all  that  is  neeM 
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tot  meeting  the  scepticism  which,  in  any  form  of  idealism,  may  at- 
tack the  reality  of  jthe  phenomenal,  as  given  in  the  sense.  The 
determination  of  the  eausalUy  for  sensation  must  await  a  further 
jMjchological  investigation  in  the  domain  of  the  understanding, 
whence  we  may  gain  data  for  this  further  ontological  demonstra- 
tioii. 

^  The  sense,  it  is  thus  clear,  may  reach  no  further  in  its  knowledge, 
than  to  that  which  is  put  within  its  oum  field  ;  and  this  field  must 
be  circumscribed  vfithin  the  self-consciousness^^ — ^Pp.  307,  808. 


Bat  to  maintain  thus,  that  all  that  the  intellect  perceives 
in  the  sphere  of  the  sense,  exists  in  itself  and  in  the  sense,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  without,  is  to  maintain  that  it  v 
has  no  perception  of  external  objects  through  the  sense.  But 
if  it  has  no  perception  of  them  through  that  medium,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  has  no  perception  of  them  whatever 
through  any  media,  and  consequently  the  whole  function  of 
sense  and  of  the  intellect,  in  regard  to  its  phenomena,  is 
iwolved  into  mere  idealism.  This  is  the  view,  accordingly, 
maintained  by  Kant,  from  whom  Dr.  Hickok  drew  the 
whole  of  his  d  priori  determination  of  the  functions  of  sense ; 
and  is  that  also  maintained  by  the  idealists  of  the  present 
day  who  follow  in  his  train.  They  hold  that  neither  the 
aense  nor  the  understanding,  which  they  indeed  treat  much 
as  though  it  included  the  sense,  furnishes  -any  media  of 
a  knowledge  either  of  an  outer  world  such  as  appears  in  the 
aenses,  or  of  any  supersensuous  existence ;  and  thence  that  if 
Qod  is  discerned  and  known,  it  must  be  by  an  immediate  in- 
toition,  or  beholding  without  means,  in  limiting  the  per- 
ception of  the  intellect,  therefore,  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
aens^,  in  distinction  from  the  exterior  objects  by  which 
those  phenomena  are  caused,  he  has  omitted  the  most 
important  function  of  the  sense,  which  is  to  make  the 
external  existences  which  produce  those  phenomena,  the 
olgects  of  direct  perception  to  the  intellect,  as  real  and  abso- 
lute, as  its  perception  is  of  the  phenomena  of  its  own  con- 
aoiousness. 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  direct  perception  of  external  exist- 
ences by  the  intellect  through  the  phenomena  of  the  senses, 
ia  clear  from  consciousness.  We  are  conscious,  for  example, 
that  in  sight,  the  objects  which  we  see,  are  those  external 
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objects  from  which  the  light  is  radiated  or  reflected  into  the 
eye,  and  which  appear  to  be  seen  by  us.  J[^hat  consciousnesB 
is  as  immediate  and  distinct,  as  our  consciousness  is  that  the 
acts  of  perception,  emotion,  and  volition,  that  take  place 
within  us,  are  our  acts,  emotions,  and  volitions ;  or  that  the 
pain  which  we  feel  in  an  organ  of  the  body,  is  a  pain  within 
ourselves.  The  consciousness  of  sight  is  not  a  consciousneas 
of  the  image  formed  on  the  retina,  of  the  object  seen,  which 
is  the  condition  of  the  sight  of  that  object ;  for  we  have  no 
consciousness  of  the  image  whatever.  It  is  not  an  object  of 
thought  The  intellect  has  no  cognisance  of  it  To  thoee 
who  have  learned  that  it  is  painted  there,  the  recollection  of 
it  does  not  occur  in  one  out  of  many  millions  of  acts  of  sight; 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  ever  heard  or  suspected 
its  existence.  It  is  the  object  itself  then  from  which  the 
image  is  radiated  which  the  mind  is  conscious  it  sees. 

There  is  no  other  view  on  which  the  phenomena  of  sigfal^ 
and  our  consciousness  respecting  it,  are  explicable.  The 
idealist  seems  to  suppose,  that  if  we  really  beheld  such  ex- 
ternal objects  as  we  seem  to  see  in  sight,  our  consciousnesBof 
seeing  them  would  be  quite  different  from  that  which  we 
now  have.  That,  however,  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  absaid. 
No  one  can  describe  or  conceive  a  more  specific,  determinate, 
and  absolute  consciousness  of  the  real  sight  of  external  ob- 
jects, than  that  which  we  have  when  we  behold  them.  Let 
any  one  make  the  trial,  and  he  will  find  himself  baffled.  The 
feeling  is  as  immediate  and  positive,  as  the  feeling  is  of  the 
subjectiveness  of  the  pain  that  takes  place  in  an  organ  when  it 
is  injured  by  an  exterior  object  When  one  receives  a  pain- 
ful stroke  on  his  limb,  and  looks  at  it,  to  ascertain  its  state^ 
is  he  not  as  certain  that  he  sees  it,  as  be  is  that  he  feels  the 
pain  in  it  ?  Is  be  not  as  conscious  that  the  sight  which  he  is 
experiencing,  is  the  sight  of  his  limb,  as  he  is  that  the  pain 
he  is  feeling,  is  the  pain  of  his  limb  ?  And  is  not  his  know- 
ledge of  the  object  of  sight  as  a  perceived  existence,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  as  his  knowledge  is  of  any  of  tiie 
phenomena  of  his  intellect,  such  as  memory  or  imagination? 
Has  he  not  precisely  the  same  knowledge  in  kind  that  he 
sees  a  landscape,  which  he  beholds  with  the  eye,  as  he'htf 
that  he  conceives  of  a  landscape,  which  he  forms  in  his 
imagination  ?    No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  such  is  the  &et 
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The  objects  and  acts  differ;  but  the  consciousness  that  the 
aet  of  sight  is  the  sight  of  the  external  object  to  which  the 
eye  is  directed,  is  as  clear  and  indubitable  as  the  conscious- 
ness is  that  the  act  of  conception  is  the  conception  of  an  im- 
agirary  landscape. 

If  the  external  object,  which  is  the  apparent  cause  of  the 
perception,  were  not  the  object  perceived,  the  perception 
would  undoubtedly  be  wholly  different  from  what  it  is.  That 
which  the  mind  is  conscious  of  perceiving,  is  unquestionably 
that  which  it  really  perceives.  But  in  sight,  it  certainly  is 
not  conscious  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  nor  of  the  impulse 
of  the  light  that  by  reflection  &om  the  retina  forms  that 
image.  They  are  not  objects  of  thought  in  any  relation,  and 
most  are  unaware  that  any  such  effects  take  place  in  the 
eye.  As  then  indubitably  it  is  not  the  image,  nor  the  separate 
mys  of  light  that  form  it,  which  the  intellect  is  conscious  of 
perceiving,  it  must  be  the  object  from  which  those  rays  are 
iidiated  or' reflected.  There  is  no  other  that  can  be  the  ob- 
ject  of  its  perception.  So  also  in  touch ;  that  which  the 
mindis  conscious  of  perceiving,  is  not  the  compression  of  the 
organ  of  touch,  as  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  It  knows  nothing 
of  the  exact  change  that  is  produced  by  the  resistance  of  the 
body  felt,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  particles  of  the 
ddn,  the  flesh,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  nerves.  It  is  totally 
ignorant  what  those  particles  are  in  nature,  number,  and 
relation,  anterior  to  the  pressure ;  and  totally  ignorant  what 
the  alteration  in  their  absolute  or  relative  position  is,  that  is 
the  condition  and  medium  of  the  sensation  occasioned  by  the 
resistance  of  the  \x^j  felt  All  which  it  is  conscious  of  per* 
eeiving  is,  the  resistance  itself,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  a 
body  exterior  to  the  organ  on  which  the  resistance  is  exert- 
ed. As  then  it  is  not  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
particles  of  which  the  organ  of  touch  consists,  which  it  is 
conscious  it  perceives,  the  external  object  itself  which  pro- 
daces  that  change,  must  be  the  object  of  its  perception. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  can  enter  into  its  apprehension. 
So  also  in  hearing ;  the  intellect  has  no  perception  of  the 
vibiation  of  the  drum  of  the  ear.  It  has  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  position  of  the 
particles  of  that  organ.  Thousands  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  such  an  organ.     What  it  perceives  is  simply,  first^  the 
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sensation  of  sound  which  results  from  that  vibrationi  and 
next,  that  that  sound  is  produced  by  a  cause  external  to  the 
body.  As  then  it  is  not  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
organ  of  hearing,  which  it  perceives  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
sound  heard,  it  must  be  the  external  agent  which  produces 
that  change  in  the  organ  which  is  the  means  of  the  sound. 
There  is  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  hearing,  touch, 
taste,  and  smell,  the  mind  is  conscious  that  the  causes  thai 
produce  those  sensations  are  exterior  to  itself  and  the  organs 
in  which  the  sensations  take  place,  but  the  fact  that  these 
causes  are  exterior  to  itself  and  those  organs.;  nor  any  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  in  sight  the  intellect  is  conscious  thil 
it  perceives  the  objects  of  its  sight,  and  as  exterior  to  itself 
and  the  eye,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  exterior  and  are  actor 
ally  beheld  by  it  as  such. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  supposition  that  the  mind's  peroep- 
tion  is  confined  to  that  which  exists  in  itself  and  takes  plaoe 
in  its  organs  of  sense,  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  changes 
that  are  produced  in  its  perceptions  by  the  application  of  in- 
struments to  the  eye.  If  its  perception  is  confined  to  that 
which  exists  within  itself  and  the  organs  of  sight,  then  no 
reason  can  be  given  or  conceived  for  the  change  that  is 
wrought  in  its  perceptions  by  the  interposition  of  a  lens,  as 
of  a  microscope  or  telescope,  between  the  eye  and  the  object 
seemingly  perceived.  Those  and  all  similar  instruments  are 
indisputably  exterior  to  the  perceiving  intellect,  and  to  the 
eye.  If,  then,  they  are  not  the  instruments  of  a  real  percep- 
tion of  external  objects  that  radiate  or  reflect  light  dirouj^ 
them,  the  only  effect  which  they  produce  must  be  in  the  eye 
itself,  and  the  nerve  that  connects  it  with  the  brain.  Bat 
the  intellect  takes  no  cognisance  whatever  of  the  change  that 
is  produced  in  the  particles  of  the  retina,  the  nerve  thai 
passes  from  it  to  the  brain,  or  the  brain  itself)  by  the  tele- 
scope, the  microscope,  or  the  lenses  that  are  ordinarily  used 
in  reading.  It  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of 
these  organs;  the  number,  relations,  or  motions,  of  the 
particles  of  which  they  consist  do  not  enter  in  any  degree 
into  its  perception.  They  lie  as  completely  out  of  the  sweep 
of  its  cognition,  as  they  would  had  they  no  instrumentalit7 
in  its  perceptions.  As  then  the  effect  on  the  organs  of  those 
exterior  instruments,  which  often  bring  wholly  new  objects 
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iato  the  sphere  of  vision,  is  not  at  all  the  object  of  the  mind's 
oonsciousness  or  notice,  there  is  no  conceivablb  explanation 
of  the  change  that  takes  place  in  its  perceptions,  but  that 
the  objects  which  it  perceives  are  actually  exterior  to  itself, 
and  are  really  perceived  by  it. 

If  the  objects  of  our  sense-perceptions  are  not  really 
external  to  us,  and  essentially  what  we  take  them  to  be,  then 
oar  actions  towards  them  are  infinitely  inexplicable  and 
absurd.  K  those  objects  really  exist  without  us,  and  are 
vhat  we  regard  them,  then  to  act  towards  them  as  we  do,  is 
Batoral  and  unavoidable.  Yet  what  can  be  the  office  of 
<Nir  acts,  if  no  such  objects  exist;  i^  for  example,  there  is  to 
each  individual  no  human  being  but  himself;  if  there  are  no 
aneh  beings  as  parent  and  o£&pring ;  no  such  events  as  birth| 
murture,  growth,  and  education ;  no  such  things  as  nourish- 
ing the  body  by  food,  protecting  and  adorning  it  by  dress, 
and  warming  it  by  fire ;  no  such  things  as  health  and  sick- 
ness, pleasure  and  pain,  life  and  death  ?  K  to  each  individual 
all  other  human  beings,  and  their  relations,  are  mere  ideas, 
how  happens  it  that  they  are  considered  as  having  a  perma- 
nent existence,  and  subsisting  as  truly  and  in  their  peculiar 
lelations,  when  they  are  not  objects  of  thought,  as  when  they 
are?  What  can  be  meant  by  nourishing  those  ideas  by 
food ;  decorating  them  by  dress ;  warming  them  by  fire ;  and 
zestiog  them  by  sleep  ?  What  can  be  meant  by  their  suffer- 
ing sickness,  and  being  cured  by  medical  prescriptions? 
What  can  be  meant  by  their  assuming  the  functions  of  living 
conscious  agents,  and  doing  and  enjoying  good, |  and  per- 
petrating and  suffering  evil  ?  Can  a  greater  solecism  be  con- 
ceived than  the  conversion  of  such  a  perception  or  notion  of 
the  mind,  into  a  conscious  mind  itself,  possessed  of  all  the 
fibCttlties  and  sensibilities  of  an  intelligent  nature  like  our 
own  ?  What  can  be  meant  by  the  life  of  such  ideas  in 
society  as  moral  agents,  their  subjection  to  law,  and  their 
being  judged  and  rewarded  according  to  their  voluntary  con- 
duct ?  And  finally,  what  can  be  meant  by  their  dying,  their 
being  buried,  and  being  raised  at  length  to  another 
life?  Can  greater  contradictions  be  conceived,  than  that 
•Qch  an  exterior  conscious,  active,  and  responsible  being 
should  be  predicated  of  ideas — which  instead  of  independent 
existences  are  mere  states  or  affections  of  the  mind  ?     No 
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grosser  insult  can  be  offered  to  the  intellect  or  heart,  than 
to  represent  all  these  great  realities  which  involve  the  wh(^ 
truth  and  worth  of  our  existence,  as  mere  ideas ;  a  deceptivd 
and  empty  pageant  imposed  on  us  by  our  nature.  K  thejr 
are  not  real,  and  what  our  constitution  forces  us  to  take  them 
to  be,  we  are  the  victims  of  a  more  degrading  and  cruel  iUn- 
sion  than  any  other  of  which  an  intelligence  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  the  subject  Joy  and  sorrow,  good  and  evil,  hib 
and  death,  are  converted  alike  into  a  pitiless  mockery. 

No  human  being,  accordingly,  can  for  a  moment  act  <» 
the  assumption  that  these  external  objects  and  events  an 
not  real,  and  what  our  nature  leads  us  to  regard  them.  No 
parent  ever  attempted  to  treat  his  children  as  though  thef 
were  mere  ideas.  No  violation  of  nature  can  be  conceived 
so  shocking  and  impossible,  as  a  compulsion  to  treat  them  as 
such  mere  unrealities  would  be.  No  philosopher,  howevsr 
confident  in  his  speculative  idealism,  ever  undertook  to  verify 
it  by  attempting  to  live  without  food,  without  rest)  or  withonl 
breathing.  The  clamors  of  his  nature  for  the  accustomed 
means  of  continued  subsistence,  would  instantly  hush  his 
8peculatioi\  into  silence,  and  force  him  to  act  on  the  fiu^  that 
his  body  is  a  real  outward  existence,  and  is  sustained  in 
health  and  life  from  instant  to  instant  by  the  use  of  meant 
that  are  external  to  itself 

The  supposition  that  we  do  not  truly  perceive  the  external* 
objects  of  our  sense-perceptions,  and  that  they  have  not  a 
real  existence  without  us,  is  equally  incompatible  also  with 
the  morality  of  our  actions.  K  there  are  no  living  corporeal 
human  beings  external  to  us,  it  is  plain  there  can  be  no  obli- 
gation to  act  towards  such  beings  as  though  they  were  real 
existences.  If  there  are  no  such  beings,  most  certainly  no 
such  beings  can  have  rights,  and  thence  no  acts  whatever 
can  involve  a  violation  of  their  rights.  There  consequently 
can  be  no  breach  of  their  rights  by  theft,  robbery,  violence^ 
or  dishonesty.  How  can  there  be  a  robbery,  if  no  property 
exists  ?  How  can  there  be  violence  to  fellow-beings,  if  no 
such  beings  exist  to  be  the  objects  of  violence?  How  can 
there  be  manslaughter,  or  murder,  if  there  is  no  one  who  has 
life,  of  which  he  can  be  deprived  by  those  acts  ?  The  whote 
sphere  of  morality ;  of  just  and  unjust  actions ;  of  benignant 
and  malevolent  dispositions,  is  annihilated  by  the  non-ezist* 
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enoe  of  any  fellow-creature  towards  whom  they  may  be 
exerted :  and  hence,  rules,  laws,  penalties,  and  rewards,  for 
aets  towards  fellow-beings,  are  turned  into  a  senseleas  farce. 

IW  annihilates,  in  like  manner,  the  possibility  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  If  there  is  no  external  existence,  then 
there  are  no  media  for  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  no  revelation 
<tf  him  can  have  ever  taken  place.  If  there  is  no  external 
world  that  is  known  to  us,  then  there  is  no  human  race ;  and 
OODsequently  there  has  not  been  a  fall,  a  work  of  redemption, 
A  religion  of  sacrifices  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  Media- 
tor; nor  a  Mediator  himself.-  If  there  is  not  a  real  and 
veritable  perception  of  external  personal  agents  and  objects,  . 
then  Christ  has  not  been  seen,  his  teachings  consequently 
hsve  never  been  heard,  his  miracles  beheld,  his  death  wit- 
neesed,  nor  his  ressurection  verified.  Neither  has  his 
goq)el  been  preached,  nor  his  renewing  Spirit  been  poured 
eut  on  men ;  and  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity,  foundation 
and  top-stone,  is  swept  &om  existence. 

We  have  thus  every  proof  that  is  conceivable,  and  in  the 
highest  measure  that  is  conceivable,  that  we  have  through 
our  senses  a  direct  and  absolute  perception  of  the  external 
objects  which  they  respect,  and  that  our  perception  of  them 
is  a  real,  valid  knowledge  that  they  exist,  and  are  to  us 
truly  what  they  are :  first,  a  perfect  consciousness  that  we 
perceive  them ;  next,  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  objects 
of  our  perception  are  not  something  in  the  mere  organs  of 
eenee  themselves  which  we  mistake  for  them ;  thirdly,  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  our  perceptions,  on  the  sup- 
position that  their  objects  are  merely  ideal ;  and  the  infinite 
eontradiction  of  that  supposition  to  the  effects  of  the  instru- 
ments of  vision  which  we  use,  to  our  actions  in  domestic  and 
ioeial  life,  to  the  morality  of  our  conduct,  and  to  the  possi- 
bility of  religion.  Let  philosophers  endeavor  to  conceive  of 
any  other  species  of  proof  of  the  veracity  of  our  sense-per- 
oeptions  of  external  objects,  or  in  any  higher  degree,  and 
they  will  find  it  impossible.  With  this  stands  or  falls,  not 
only  the  possibility  of  religion  and  morality,  the  truth  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  reliableness  of  our  faculties,  but  our 
existence  itself  as  social  beings. 

In  omitting  this  most  fundamental  element  of  our  sense- 
perceptions,  on  which  all  the  others  are  consequ^t  and 
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dependent  for  their  importance,  Dr.  Hickok  has  thus  omit- 
ted the  most  essential  function  of  the  senses,  and  introduoed 
an  error  into  his  system,  which  spreads  a  &tal  influenoe 
through  its  whole  domain.  If  the  material  and  moral^iiiu- 
verse  is  not  brought  to  our  direct  and  positive  knowledge 
here,  there  is  no  point  at  a  later  stage  of  psychology  at  which 
it  can  be  admitted ;  there  is  no  other  channel  through  whioh 
we  can  have  access  to  it.  By  this  feature,  accordingly,  his 
system  becomes  identical  in  its  main  element  with  that  of 
Kant,  who  also  admitted,  as  Dr.  H.  does,  that  there  is  some 
outer  cause  of  sensation ;  but  in  denying  that  we  have  any 
perception  or  cognisance  of  it  in  our  sense-perceptions,  aad 
affirming  that  they  are  confined  to  the  effects  produced  in  the 
senses  themselves  by  that  unknown  cause,  denied  that  m 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  outer  wori^ 
reduced  our  knowledge  to  the  sphere  of  mere  ideaUsno,  and 
subverted  thereby  the  whole  &bric  of  religion,  morality,  aad 
science.  If  the  intellect,  as  he  affirms,  takes  cognisance  d 
nothing  in  its  sense-perceptions  but  that  which  is  within  u^ 
how  can  it  be  held  that  it  has  any  knowledge  of  an  exterior 
cause  that  produces  those  sensations  ? 

He  accordingly  fails  in  his  attempt  to  confute  idealisnii  in 
the  ontological  demonstration  with  which  he  closes  his  investi- 
gation of  the  functions  of  the  sense ;  inasmuch  as  the  menial 
phenomena  which  he  represents  as  objective,  are  in  &ct,  onhii 
system,  wholly  subjective,  and  the  product  of  the  intellect  it* 
self,  not  of  an  external  force  acting  on  the  senses.  The  difBB^ 
ence  which  he  designates  is  only  such,  on  his  theory,  as  sub- 
sists between  different  kinds  of  ideal  forms.*   Thus  he  says: 

'^  We  have  seen  that  it  is  competent  for  the  intellect  to  construct  all 
possible  pure  forms  in  the  primitive  intuition  of  space  and  time,  and 
thus  produce  for  itself  all  possible  ideal  figures  and  periods.  .  .  .  Wt 
may  then  take  such  completed  pure  product — say  a  circle  in  space— 
and  most  certainly  it  wiU  stand  out  in  the  imagination  as  a  defimta 
figure,  and  limit  and  condition  all  thinking  relative  to  it,  as  mudi  M 
any  mere  intellectual  *  '■oduct  can  do.  It  were  impossible  to  think  of 
any  other  figure  than  a  circle.  ...  all  that  the  intellect  can  do  toit| 
to  make  it  limit  and  condition  its  own  further  development,  it  kai 
already  done,  and  has  thus  exhausted  all  its  power  to  objectify  tUi 
pure  circle.  .  •  •  But  while  as  ideal  form  it  is  thus  objective  as  &ras 
the  inteyectoal  agency  can  make  it,  is  there  no  difbrenoe  in  the< 
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between  this  ideal  form  and  the  phenomena  of  a  material 
ling  with  its  given  content  in  sensation  f  Is  the  ideal  here,  in  the 
MUM  way  a  limiting  of  the  spontaneous  thought,  and  a  conditioning 
cf  ita  development,  and  an  objectifying  of  itself  to  its  action,  as  is  the 
fad  ff  Is  there  nothing  in  the  material,  as  outer  objective  phenome- 
1011}  which  is  not  also  in  the  ideal )  The  intellect  has  given  all  it 
WKJ  to  the  pure  form  to  make  it  objective,  and  yet  most  manifestly, 
tlM  phenomenal  ring  has  something  more  in  its  objectiveness  than  the 
pwe  circle,  and  this  something  more  must  have  been  given  to  it  from 
other  than  a  mere  intellectual  operation." — Pp.  300,  301. 


This  is  a  satis£Eictory  confutation  of  idealism  to  one  who 
holds,  that  there  is  an  exterior  world  which  is  actually  the 
olgect  of  perception  through  the  senses,  and  that  the  reason 
ilMit  a  sense-perception  of  a  circle  differs  from  a  mere  idea 
«f  jcme,  is  that  the  first  is  seen  by  the  eye,  while  the  other  is 
iMiely  conceived  by  the  intellect ;  but  it  is  no  confutation 
ift  all  of  idealism  to  one  who  denies  that  there  is  any  per* 
eeption  of  external  material  things  through  the  senses ;  and 
maintains  that  all  of  which  the  intellect  takes  cognisance, 
aodsts  within  itself  and  the  sense :  for  Kant,  and  others  who 
hold  this  view,  admit,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  precisely 
sneh  a  difference,  as  Dr.  Hickok  specifies,  betwisen  a  circle 
■0  it  exists  in  a  sense-perception,  though  according  to  their 
liheory  the  understanding  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  a  circle 
diat  is  purely  ideal.  Dr.  H.,  in  this  argument,  therefore, 
boih  forgets  his  own  system,  and  the  system  of  the  idealist : 
tox  he  virtually  assumes,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  is  a 
im1  perception  of  external  objects  through  the  senses ;  other* 
he  could  not  exhibit  the  objectiveness  of  the  phenome- 
of  sense-perceptions  as  anything  more  than  the  work  of 
tlio  intellect,  and  therefore  wholly  ideal.  And,  on  the  other 
Iiandi  he,  in  effect,  assumes  that  the  idealist  denies  that  there 
10  any  difference  between  objects  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
iOiiBes,  and  as  they  are  conceived  by  the  intellect  inde- 
pendently of  sense;  as  otherwise  he  w.nyld  not  regard  his 
demonstration  that  there  is  a  difference  u^ween  such  objects, 
m  a  confutation  of  idealism. 

He  thus,  instead  of  presenting  a  true  view  of  the  functions  of 
tfaeaenseSy  assumes  at  the  outset  of  his  investigation  that  they 
teke  no  cognisance  whatever  of  the  external  world,  the  peicep- 
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tion  and  knowledge  of  which  is  their  main  and  most  iraportant 
office ;  and  proceeds  throughout  his  inquiry  into  their  pow- 
ers and  operations  on  the  ground  of  Kant,  which  nec-ssarilj 
results  in  a  sheer  and  unmitigated  idealism.  This  error  pc^ 
vades  also  his  theory  of  the  understanding ;  the  considenk 
tion  of  which,  however,  we  must  postpone  to  our  next 
number. 


Akt.  n. — Notes  on  Scripture.    Critical  CoNJECXum 

1  These,  ii.  16.  For  the  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  As 
uttermost  rather  (f /«  rtx§t)  to  the  end,  that  is  («!«»?•()  of  the  agl 
or  present  dispensation,  or,  as  Luke  expresses  it  (xxi.  24),  tSl 
the  times  of  the  Gbentiles  be  fulfilled.  Thus  explained,  tha 
text  connects  itself  with  such  passages  as  Bom.  xL  85; 
Matt,  xxiii.  88,  89. 

John  xvi.  8,  9.     "  And  when  he  (the  Comforter)  is  comei 

he  will  reprove  (r«»  x^r/Mf)  the  world  of  sin becaoM 

they  believe  not  on  me  ;"  •v  ^-iTTtt^va-tf  i/«  iV/. 

Who  are  intended  by  the  word  they ; — the  world,  meaning 
mankind  generally,  or  the  Jews  ?  The  translators  of  the 
authorized  version  appear  to  have  adopted  the  former  seiiMi 
although  they  must  have  known  that  this  Evangelist  cever 
uses  the  word  mtim^  as  the  nominative  of  a  verb  in  the  plu- 
ral. (See  chaps,  i.  10;  iii.  17;  vii.  7;  xii.  19;  xiv.  17,  19, 
27,  31 ;  XV.  18,  19 ;  xvi.  20 ;  xvii.  14,  21,  23,  25.)  In  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  this  chapter  we  find  similar  phiir 
ses :  "  They  shall  put  you  out  of  synagogues,"  Aic.  "  Theee 
things  thall  they  do,"  &c.,  "  because  they  have  not  known  the 
Father  nor  me."  The  Jews  are  plainly  meant  here,  and  why 
not  in  the  ninth  verse  ?  Let  us  assume  this  sense,  and  tlM 
meaning  of  the  ^viour  may  be  thus  expressed  :  ''Because 
they  have  not  known  me,  nor  the  time  of  their  visitatioii| 
but  have  rejected  me  and  my  kingdom,  therefore  the  king- 
dom shall  be  taken  from  them — a  new  dispensation  shall  be 
opened,  in  which  all  nations  shall  be  included,  out  of  whom 
I  will  collect  a  people,  by  the  agency  of  the  Comforter,  wkiHn 
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I  will  send."    Thus  understood,  the  passage  connects  itself 
with  Matt  xxi.  1-10  and  43,  and  Horn.  xi.  11. 

The  other  construction  is  liable  to  many  objections.  How 
could  the  world  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  had  not  heard, 
and  how  could  the  world  hear  of  him  without  a  preacher, 
and  how  should  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  (Rom.  x. 
14, 15)?  Yet  our  Lord  expressly  forbade  his  apostles,  under 
their  first  commission,  to  preach  to  Gentiles.  (Matt.  x.  ^  6, 
6.)  Not  so  under  the  second  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  which  was 
given  in  execution  of  the  purpose  expressed  in  (John  xvi. 
7-12)  the  words  under  consideration. 

Acts  iii.  19,  20.  This  passage  is  inaccurately  translated. 
Bead  it  thus :  "  Repent  ye  therefore  in  order  to  the  blotting 
out  of  your  sins  (i^^  «»  tx^ao-ij^  that  times  of  refreshing  may 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  that  (mi  ij^mix^ 
he  may  send  Jesus  Christ,"  &c  The  apostle  is  to  be  under- 
alood  as  addressing  the  exhortation  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as 
he  makes  the  second  mission  of  the  Messiah  hinge,  so  to 
wpeekj  upon  their  national  repentance.  As  if  he  had  said : 
**  Your  Messiah,  so  long  expected,  has  come  and  gone.  You 
knew  him  not,  and  through  ignorance  and  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts  rejected  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Think  not, 
however,  that  you  have  for  ever  lost  the  blessings  of  God's 
oovenants  with  your  fathers — with  Abraham  and  David.  It 
18  not  too  late.  Repent  and  be  converted  now,  for  the  blot- 
ting out  of  your  sins,  and  of  this  last  and  most  aggravated 
of  your  sins,  and  then  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  send  to  you  again  this 
iq'ected  Jesus,  whom,  nevertheless,  the  heavens  will  detain 
until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  contained  in 
Ood's  covenants  and  romises  as  made  known  to  us  by  the 
month  of  all  his  prophets  from  the  beginning  of  the  world." 
Thus  understood,  the  passage  contains  much  important  doc- 
trine. (See  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Matt,  xxiil  37,  39;  Eom.  xi. 
16 ;  Jerem.  xxxi.  31-40  and  xxxiii.  24,  26.)  Glorious  things 
aie  spoken  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  still  the  city  of  the  Great 
King  (Matt.  v.  35 ;  Ps.  .  Iviii.  2 ;  Luke  i.  82).  It  shall  yet 
be  redeemed  with  judgment  (Is.  i.  27;  Iii.  9;  Ixii.  11,  12), 
and  become  the  throne  of  the  ord  ( Jer.  iii.  1 7).  God  will  yet 
create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing  and  her  people  a  joy  (Is.  Ixv.  18, 
19)|  though  now  defiled  and  desolate  (Luke  xxi.  24 ;  Matt 
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xxiii.  88),  and  this  will  be  when  all  the  things  spoken  of  bj 
the  holy  prophets  (Acts  iii.  21)  shall  be  restored  in  the  neir 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  (Is.  Ixy.  17)  which  God  will  eie* 
ate,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  (2  Peter  iii  13). 

JEph.  iii.  15.     ''  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  tha 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  {4  ••  ^^t^m  wtnfm 
If  •vptffMi  xMt  tfft  ym)  the  whole  &mily  in  heaven  and  earth  k 
named,"  &c.    This  version  does  not  convey  fnlly  the  sense  of 
the  original.    The  apostle  evidently  intimates  that  there  ara 
other  worlds  and  other  races  or  orders  of  beings,  besidei 
man,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ    TTk 
meaning  would  be  better  expressed  thus :  *'  Of  whom  everj 
paternity  (or  fatherhood  or  race  of  beings)  in  the  heavens 
(in  all  worlds,  which  God  has  created.  Gen.  i.  1)  as  weD 
as  that  on  earth  is  named.'*    The  word  wmr^tm  may  signify  a 
race  deriving  its  existence  firom  a  common  ancestor  (Luke  iL 
4),  or  inversely  the  head  and  the  race  descended  tberefiom 
inclusively.    In  this  sense,  all  mankind  descending  firom 
Adam  form  one  of  these  paternities,  and  the  intimation  cf 
the  apostle  is,  that  there  are  myriads  of  other  worlds^  con* 
taining  races  or  orders  of  beings  sustaining  analogous  rebh 
tions  to  each  other  and  to  a  common  bead.    The  Latin  Vyt 
gate  (with  which  Montanus  agrees)  renders  the  verse,  "Bx 
quo  omnis  paternitas  in  coelis  et  in  terra  nominatur."     Wkk^ 
Uffe  (who  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate)  renders  it^  "Of  ' 
whom  each  fadirheed  in  heavens  and  erthe  is  named."    Ow 
teUio  thus :  ''  Ex  quo  omnis  et  in  coelis  et  in  terra  denomina* 
tur  cognatio."    Sebast  Schmidt  thus :  *'  Ex  quo  omnis  pale^ 
nitas  in  coelis  et  supra  terra  nominatur."    DeUa  Lega  and 
Savizza  thus :  '^  Da  cui  si  nomina  ogni  parentado^  ne'  cieli  • 
nella  terra."     Cranmer  and  Tyndale  thus :  "  Which  is  &ther 
over  all  that  is  called  father  in  heaven  and  earth."    See  also 
Erasmus  and  Tremdlius^  and  the  Sheims  translation. 

But  to  whom  does  the  relative  (ig  «)  of  w?u)m  refer  ?— to 
the  immediate  antecedent,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  to 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  In  Eph.  L  10,  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  Father's  purpose  («ti»x«^«A«i«r«#Ai»)  to 
gather  and  bind  up  together,  as  under  one  head  (viz,  Christ)^ 
all  things  (f«  n  c*  rmi  •«f «w7c),  as  well  those  in  the  heavens 
(all  other  worlds)  as  on  earth ;  with  which  we  may  compare 
FhiL  iL  9, 10,  where  the  same  apostle  says,  that  Qod  the 
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Father  has  exalted  the  name  Jesus,  above  every  other  name, 
that  at  this  name  every  knee  should  bow  {iwwffim)  of  dwell- 
eiB  in  the  heavenly  worlds,  &c.  These  passages  tend  to 
Bopport  the  former  construction.  But  as  God,  the  Father, 
m  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  interpretation 
Tefers  us  back  ultimately  to  God  as  the  Father  of  all  beings 
in  all  worlds.  In  this  view,  how  inefi&bly  glorious  is  the 
Headship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  glorious,  how 
godlike,  is  the  vocation  of  those  who  shall  be  employed  by 
kim,  as  kings  and  priests  in  his  vast  dominions  I  What  are 
all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them  (Matt. 
if.  8^  9)  when  compared  with  the  reward  of  him  who  over- 
eometh?  Bev.  iii.  21.  It  opens  also  one  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  reply  to  Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
which  is  but  an  insignificant  province  in  revolt ;  I  have 
come  now  not  to  reign  but  to  provide  the  means  of  restoring 
il  to  its  lost  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Heavens. 

John  xix.  26,  27.  A  deeper  meaning  appears  to  be  in- 
tolved  in  the  transaction  recorded  in  these  verses  than  most 
leaders  derive  from  them.  *'  Woman,  behold  thy  son  " — 
Disciple,  *'  Behold  thy  mother."  It  was  an  act  of  sovereign 
fiivor  that  God  chose  Abraham,  David,  Joseph,  and  Mary 
to  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  human  nature  of  Messiah, 
and  as  such,  David  and  Mary  appear  to  have  regarded  it. 
(1  Chron.  xvii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  18 ;  Luke  i.  46-48.)  By 
another  act  of  sovereignty,  and  with  miraculous  power,  the 
Lord  Jehovah  filiated  the  human  person  he  was  about  to  as- 
aiune,  to  Joseph  and  l^tary  (and  as  fully  and  truly  to  Joseph 
as  to  Mary),  and  became  subject  to  them  in  the  assumed  re- 
lation of  son.  (Luke  ii.  61.)  But  having  now  accomplished 
die  object  of  his  incarnation,  so  far  as  it  fell  within  the 
period  of  his  humiliation,  and  being  about  to  make  his 
CKodus  (Luke  ix.  81,  Oreek)  from  the  cross  to  the  throne  of 
tiie  Father,  his  relation  to  the  mother  of  his  human  person 
(as  well  as  to  all  his  redeemed)  was  henceforth  to  be  a 
l^rious  Headship.  (Eph.  i.  10.)  Accordingly,  by  another 
act  of  sovereignty — the  opposite  of  that  just  mentioned — he 
sunders  the  relation  he  had  temporarily  assumed  for  that 
apeoial  purpose  (Philip,  ii.  7,  8),  and  by  virtue  of  his  Divine 
mthority  substitutes  John  in  the  place  of  his  human  person, 
wluch  was  soon  to  be  glorified  and  exalted  to  the  head  of 
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creation.      As  if  he  had  said,   "Woman,  by  an  act  of 
sovereignty,  I  chose  thee  before  I  created  thee,  to  bear  the 
relation  of  mother  to  this  human  body  taken  from  thee,  and 
now  hanging  on  this  cross  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men, 
and  also  for  thy  sins.     The  purpose  of  this  earthly  relation 
between  us  is  now  accomplished,  and  the  time  has  oome 
when  the  Divine  purposes  require  that  I  should  return  to  the 
Father  and  resume  the  glory  I  laid  aside  when  I  took  fiom 
thee  this  human  form.      Henceforth  regard  me  not  as  thy 
son,  but  as  thy  Creator  and  thy  Lord.    Yet  I  leave  thee  not 
childless — Behold  thy  son,  whom  my  grace  has  emboldened 
to  stand  at  thy  side  for  this  purpose.    The  relations  of  all 
creatures  have  sprung  from  my  will  and  my  power.    I  have 
power  to  make  him  thy  son  in  the  highest^   truest  seott» 
He  is  thy  son."     The  bearing  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
passage  on  Mariolatry  is  obvious.     (See  Matt.  xii.  48,  60.) 
It  may  suggest  also  the  reason  why  John  so  often  calls  himr 
self  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 

Matt,  iiu  17.     "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased." 

These  words  attested  to  John  the  Baptist  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  Father's  approbation.    Jf  we 
now  turn  to  Matt.  xvii.  5  (Mark  ix.  7 ;  Lu.  ix.  85)  we  find 
that  the  same  words  were  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  with  the  addition  of  a  command — "  Hear 
ye  him."    Why  this  difference?    May  we  not  find  it  in  the 
different  offices  to  be  performed  by  these  persons?    John 
the  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord.     His  ministrjr 
must  end  before  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  could  begin.     (Matt 
iv.  12,  17.)    The  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  am- 
bassadors  (ministers,  servants)  to  publish  the  messages  the 
Lord  gave  them.     Hence  the  {avrw  attsvirt)  command  wia 
added — ''Hear,  obey  him,"  thus  making  their  mission  (if  we 
may  so  say)  twice  divine — from  the  Father  as  well  as  from 
the  Son.    This  explanation,  if  correct,  discloses  one  of  thoae 
nice  congruities  or  fitnesses,  which  tend  strongly  to.establidi 
the  genuineness  of  the  gospels.    No  fabricator  of  fictitious 
writings  would  have  thought  of  such  a  distinction.     This  if 
proved  by  the  fact  that  so  few  readers  of  the  gospels  obeenre 
it  until  pointed  out,  or  if  they  do,  do  not  discover  the 
reason  of  it. 
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Mm.  vi.  9.  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven" — wAnf 
4pLm  §  ft  TMf  Mf «p«if — In  the  original  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  Vnlgate,  we  find  the  plural  heavens^  which  our  critics, 
with  general  if  not  one  consent,  consider  a  Hebraism.  It  is 
soggested,  however,  that  the  plural  is  here  used  with  the 
design  to  convey  an  allusion  to  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Father.  Bj  heavens  we  are  to  understand  the  whole 
ereation  (Gen.  i.  1) — the  universal  system  of  suns  and 
idanets  established  in  their  orders  in  illimitable  space,  and 
we  address  the  Father  as  filling  them  all  by  his  presence, 
and  of  course  as  present  with  us.  These  form  the  Father's 
(•oif«,  John  xiv.  2)  house  or  dwelling-place.  (See  Camera- 
rios  and  Theophylact  on  John  xiv.  2.)  The  same  allusion  is 
conveyed  in  Heb.  iii.  4,  "  Every  house  is  builded  by  some 
(me,  but  he  that  built  all  things" — all  worlds  as  a  house  or 
dwelling-place  for  himself—"  is  God."  The  same  designa- 
tfon  or  description  of  the  Father  occurs  frequently  in  the 
gO0pel  of  Matthew  (see  v.  16,  45,  48 ;  vi.  1,  9 ;  vii.  11,  21 ; 
X.  82, 88 ;  xii.  60 ;  xviii.  10),  and  always  with  evident  allusion 
to  the  same  Divine  attribute.  The  word  is  also  used  by  him 
in  the  singular  (see  vi.  10,  20)  when  no  such  reference  is 
intended,  or  where  the  limited  nature  of  the  subject  forbids 
tiie  plural  sense.  To  call  such  expressions  Hebraisms  does 
not  signify  much.  The  Jew  might  with  equal  propriety 
eaU  our  form  (in  the  singular)  a  Gentilism,  The  question  is, 
which  form  of  expression  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  most  accurately  sets  forth  the  idea  intended 
to  be  signified.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  had  no  adequate  or  correct  idea  of  astronomy,  it 
may  be  conceded.  But  the  words  of  Scripture  were  all  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  words  under  consideration 
were  uttered  by  Him  who  made  all  things,  and  certainly  ha 
no  need  of  the  teachings  of  human  wisdom  or  science. 

MaU.  iii  15.  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now  " — rather  («^i«  «f '"0, 
"suflFer  it  a^^ti  time  " — the  word^^ri  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
iStkQ HA.hap-pa-am  D5Sn(Gen.ii.  23;  xxix.35;  Exod.ix.27). 
There  is  a  tacit  allusion  in  this  expression  to  another  time  or 
coming,  as  if  the  Lord  had  said,  "  I  have  now  come  to  offer 
this  human  body  which  I  have  assumed,  as  a  sacrifice  for 
sin ;  and  the  baptism  of  it,  which  I  seek  at  your  hands,  is  a 
typical  showing  forth  of  the  sacrifice  I  am  to  make.    But  I 
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ahall  come  (<»  it9r9^%v^  Heb.  ix.  28,  «3r'  m^n^  Matt  xxvi.  64) 
at  another  time,  and  at  that,  mj  second  coming — that  time— * 
this  rite,  as  you  suppose,  will  not  be  proper ;  for  then  shall 
I  come  without  a  sin-offering — not  in  a  body  to  be  sacrifioed 
for  sin — ^but  in  glory  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  shall 
then  look  for  me  and  love  my  appearing  (Heb.  is.  28 ;  8 
Tim.  iv.  8). 

May  we  not  suppose  that  our  Lord  then  first  made  known, 
to  John  the  mystery  of  his  sufferings  and  death ;  for  John 
at  first  recoiled  from  the  service  required  of  him,  as  thougli 
it  were  no  part  of  his  office  to  perform  it  It  was  after  thi% 
too,  that  John  called  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  Grod  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  (John  i.  29.)  It  was 
then  also  John  discovered  the  Messiah  (whose  coming  he 
had  announced)  in  the  person  ot  Jesus  (John  i.  31,  88);  fint 
by  the  special  revelation  of  Jesus,  and  immediately  aftei^ 
wards  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.  John  must  have  discerned  also,  in  this  typical  actioB| 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  own  ministry;  for  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  received  by  the  nation  in  the 
spirit  of  his  mission,  and  Jesus  be  rejected. 

This  interpretation  of  the  passage  suggests  a  reason  for  the 
(iMiv«^»9ri()  peculiar  phraseology  of  our  Lord's  address  to  John 
— "  For  so,"  that  is  in  this  typical  way,  "  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness."  The  actual  fulfilling  of  all  righteow 
ness  was  certainly  our  Lord's  sole  'work — "He  trod  the 
wine-press  alone" — ^But  John  could  take  part  with  him  in 
this  typical  action,  which  significantly  set  it  forth. 

Philo. 
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Besults  in  Interpretation. 

By  the  Editor. 

In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jour 
nal,  we  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  laws  of  symbds 
oorrect  the  errors  of  commentators  in  those  of  their  constroo- 
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tions,  in  which  they  disregard  the  great  rule  of  analogy,  that 
agents  represent  agents ;  and  showed  that  they  proceed  in 
them  on  the  assumption  that  the  ground  of  symbolization  is 
resemblance  in  a  single  particular,  rather  than  a  general  cor- 
respondence of  nature,  station,  agency,  and  effiwits.  We 
shall  now  adduce  another  set  of  examples,  in  which,  although 
they  construe  agents  as  standing  for  agents,  they  neverthe- 
lees  disregard  the  law  of  a  general  resemblance,  or  exact 
likeness  of  nature,  agency,  and  effects ;  and  assume  that 
some  single  point  of  likeness,  real  or  imaginary,  is  the  sole 
besis  on  which  the  symbol  is  used.  We  present  as  an  in- 
stance of  this,  the  construction  by  Mr.  Cuniughame,  Mr. 
Fkber,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  slaughter  and  resurrection  of 
the  witnesses,  Rev.  xi.  1-14. 

"And  a  reed  like  a  rod  was  given  to  me,  saying:  Rise 
and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  those  who 
worship  in  it  And  the  court  which  is  without  the  temple 
reject,  and  measure  it  not,  for  it  is  given  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  the  holy  city  they  shall  tread  forty-two  months.  And 
I  will  give  to  my  two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy  a 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth. 
They  are  the  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two  lampstands  which 
Bland  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth.  And  if  any  one  wills 
to  injure  them,  fire  proceeds  from  their  mouth,  and  devours 
their  enemies.  And  if  any  one  wills  to  injure  them,  so  he 
must  be  killed.  They  have  power  to  shut  heaven  that  rain 
may  not  fieiU  during  the  days  of  their  prophecy ;  and  have 
power  over  waters  to  turn  them  to  blood,  and  to  smite  the 
ground  with  every  stroke  as  often  as  they  will. 

"And  when  they  would  finish  their  testimony,  the  wild 
beast  which  ascends  out  of  the  abyss  will  make  war  on 
them,  and  will  vanquish  them,  and  will  kill  them:  and 
will  place  their  dead  body  in  the  street  of  the  great  city 
which  is  spiritually  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  their 
IJ^rd  was  crucified.  And  they  of  the  peoples  and  tribes, 
and  tongues  and  nations,  look  on  their  dead  body  three  days 
and  a  half;  and  they  will  not  suffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
placed  in  a  sepulchre.  And  they  who  dwell  on  the  earth 
rejoice  over  them,  and  exult,  and  will  send  gifts  to  one 
another ;  for  these  two  prophets  tried  them  [put  them  to  the 
test— showed  their  character]  who  dwell  on  the  earth. 
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''  And  after  three  days  and  a  half,  the  spirit  of  life  firom 
God  entered  into  them,  and  they  stood  on  their  feet.  And 
great  fear  fell  on  those  who  beheld  them.  And  they  beard 
a  great  voice  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  Ascend  here. 
And  they  ascended  into  heaven  in  the  cloud ;  and  their  ene* 
mies  beheld  them. 

"  And  in  the  same  hour  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and 
the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell ;  and  names  of  men  [men  of 
name]  seven  thousand  were  killed  by  the  earthquake ;  and 
the  rest  became  fearful,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

"  The  second  woe  is  passed  ;  behold,  the  third  woe  comet 
quickly." 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred,  and  commentatofB 
generally,  in  their  constructions,  grant  virtually — ^for  the 
question  appears  not  to  have  been  formally  considered  by 
them — that  the  agents  in  this  vision,  viz.  theworshippersitlie 
Gentiles,  the  witnesses,  the  men  who  injure  them,  the  wiU 
beast,  the  individuals  who  gaze  on  the  dead  bodies,  the  peo- 
ples, and  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  nations,  they  that  dwdl 
on  the  earth,  the  enemies  who  are  present  at  the  resun^ 
tion  and  ascension  of  the  witnesses,  the  seven  thousand 
men  of  name,  and  the  rest  who  survived  them, — symboliae 
agents,  and  their  acts  and  conditions  represent  acts  and  con- 
ditions.  And  it  is  clear  that  they  are  used  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  exact  likeness,  instead  of  analogy,  and  represent 
human  beings  of  titeir  own  order.  This  is  indisputable 
in  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  every  one  who  would  injore 
the  witnesses,  the  individuals  who  look  on  the  dead  bodies 
and  do  not  permit  them  to  be  buried,  the  peoples  and 
tribes,  and  tongues  and  nations,  they  who  dwell  on  the  earth, 
the  enemies  who  are  present  at  the  ascent  of  the  witnesses 
into  the  heavens  in  the  cloud,  the  seven  thousand  men  d 
name,  and  the  rest  who  became  fearful  and  gave  glory  to 
God  ;-r-because  there  are  no  agents  but  human  beings  of  those 
classe^,  whom  they  can  represent  They  cannot  symbolizt 
angel^  gopd  or  evil.  They  cannot  stand  for  the  spirits  (» 
the  d^sa^ij  .,^or  can  they  denote  animals;  as  they  do  not 
prese^^  ^  ei^er  of  them  the  requisite  analogy.  They  must 
therqfo^  ^ta^djfor  human  beings,  and  of  their  own  reqtee* 
tive  o^fle^.  t  And  this  is  in  effect  assumed  in  the  construe- 
tions  given  by  Mr.  Cuninghame,  Mr.  Faber,  and  Mr.  Elliott 
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But  it  is  thence  certain,  also,  that  the  acts  and  conditions  of 
these  sereral  agents,  and  those  of  the  wild  beast  likewise — 
which  is  also  a  symbol  of  men  in  the  sphere  of  rulers, — are 
Vf  mbols  in  like  manner  of  the  acts  and  conditions  of  men  of 
Ae  cUuses  which  they  severally  represent  As  the  actors  whom 
they  denote  are  men,  the  acts  which  their  representative  ac- 
tions symbolize,  must  of  necessity  be  the  acts  of  those  men 
tespectiyely  whom  they  represent.  As,  then,  so  large  a  share 
of  these  representative  agents — the  worshippers,  the  Gentiles 
who  tread  the  holy  city,  every  man  who  plots  against  the 
witnesses,  the  individuals  who  look  on  the  dead  bodies,  the 
peoples  and  tribes,  and  tongues  and  nations,  the  dwellers  on 
the  earth,  the  enemies  who  are  present  at  the  resurrection, 
the  seven  thousand  men,  and  the  rest  who  give  glory  to  God 
— 4ire  symbols  oimen  of  their  respective  classes^  and  their  acts 
and  conditions,  symbols  of  the  like  acts  and  conditions  of 
the  men  whom  they  represent;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
witnesses  also  are  used  in  the  relation  of  exact  likeness,  and 
Sjfmbolize  men  of  their  own  order  in  their  deaths  their  remain^ 
Mig  unburied,  and  their  resurrection  and  asce^it  to  heaven.  And 
this  is  made  certain — 

First :  By  the  fact,  that^they  do  indubitably  represent  men 
of  their  own  order  and  exercising  their  own  office,  in  their 
•et  of  prophesying.  For  who  else  can  they  symbolize  in 
thftt  act  ?  There  is  no  analogous  order  whom  they  can  re- 
present. But  not  only  are  the  agents  whom  they  symbolize 
in  that  office,  men  of  their  own  peculiar  order,  who  utter  the 
testimony  of  Jesus ;  but  the  act  of  those  symbolized  men 
which  their  act  represents,  is  the  act  of  prophesying,  like 
thftt  which  they  themselves  exert.  What  other  act  of  the 
lepresented  prophets  can  it  be  supposed  to  denote  ?  There 
is  no  differing  and  analogous  act  which  prophets  exert  The 
act  symbolized,  therefore,  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature, 
and  is  to  be  performed  in  the  same  circumstances  as  the  act 
which  is  used  as  its  representative.  But  this  makes  it  cer- 
tein  that  the  witnesses  also,  in  dying,  in  their  state  as  dead 
and  unburied,  and  in  their  resurrection  and  ascension,  sym- 
bolize men  in  those  identical  states,  or  as  subjects  of  those 
orents  and  conditions ;  for  they  are  unquestionably  used  in 
the  same  relation  throughout  the  vision.  No  instance  can 
he  found  in  the  Soriptores,  in  which  a  symbol  is  used  in  the 
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same  yision  both  in  the  relation  of  analogy,  or  a  partial, 
though  general  resemblance,  and  of  an  exact  likeneiB. 
Men  are  indeed  employed  both  on  the  principle  of  analogy, 
as  symbols  of  men  of  a  different  sphere,  and  on  the  prioair 
ple  of  exact  likeness,  as  representatives  of  men  of  their  own 
sphere;  but  it  is  always  in  different  visions,  and  necessarily: 
For  as  the  reason  that  they  are  introduced  in  their  own  pe^ 
sons  and  used  as  symbols  of  their  own  order  is,  that  no  other 
agent  could  represent  them  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  to  be  foreshown  ;  so  the  reason  that  their  acts  and  cchi- 
ditions  are  used  as  representatives  of  precisely  similar  aots 
and  conditions,  is,  that  none  but  precisely  such  acts  and  ccm* 
ditions  could  serve  as  symbols  of  those  that  are  to  be  fim* 
shown. 

Secondly :  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  dying 
of  the  witnesses,  their  dead  bodies,  {heir  remaining  unboiled^ 
and  their  resurrection  and  ascension,  cannot  be  symbols  of 
anything  else  than  the  dying,  being  dead,  lying  unburiedi 
and  resurrection  and  ascension  of  persons  of  precisely  their 
office  and  character.  There  is  no  other  dying,  lying  oib 
buried,  and  rising,  which  the  death,  non-burial,  and  resorrei^ 
tion  of  the  symbol  witnesses  resembled  and  can  represent 
The  only  death  to  which  that  of  the  body  bears  an  anahgjff 
is  that  of  the  soul.  But  the  death  of  the  witnesses,  who  are 
the  servants  of  God,  cannot  be  a  symbol  of  a  spiritual  dealh 
of  those  whom  they  represent ;  for  those  whom  they  repre> 
sent  are  also  servants  of  God,  who  prophesy,  and  utter  thd 
testimony  of  Jesus.  The  death  of  the  witnesses  in  obedi- 
ence, and  because  of  their  obedience,  does  not  present  aa 
analogy  to  the  apostasy  of  men,  by  which  they  become 
spiritually  dead.  Instead  of  likes,  they  are  blank  opposites. 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  &om  the  nature  of  the  symbol,  thai 
the  dying,  the  lying  unburied,  and  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  that  are  foreshown,  are  precisely  like  those  of  die 
slain  witnesses  by  which  they  are  symbolized. 

Thirdly :  This  is  demonstrated  also  by  the  fiEU^t  that  tte 
killing  of  the  seven  thousand  men  of  name  denotes  a  real 
killing  of  the  men  whom  they  represent.  What  else  than  a 
literal  death  can  this  being  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tenth  of 
the  city  symbolize  ?  It  cannot  be  a  spiritual  death.  The 
fail  of  a  tftate  has  no  adaptation  to  produce  such  an  eS&sL 
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The  killing  of  the  seven  thousand  by  the  &11  of  the  city 
must  undoubtedly  represent  the  real  killing  of  a  body  of 
iMn  by  the  fall  of  that  which  the  city  denotes.  Why  else 
ihould  those  who  survive  be  struck  with  fear,  and  give 
glory  to  God?  Would  the  apostasy  of  seven  thousand 
prompt  them  to  such  an  act?  But  that  the  event  foreshown 
is  a  real  corporeal  killing,  and  not  an  apostasy,  is  clear  from 
the  consideration  that  the  event  denoted  by  the  killing  is 
one  of  which  those  who  suffer  it  are  to  be  passive  subjects, 
not  the  voluntary  agents,  as  they  would  be  were  it  an  act 
of  apostasy.  The  death  symbolized,  is  to  be  a  vengeful  in- 
fliction, a  judgment,  not  a  free  act  of  their  own.  It  must 
tiierefore  be  a  corporeal  death. 

So  also  the  killing  of  every  one  that  plots  to  injure  the 
witnesses  is  a  literal  killing.  The  element  used  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  instrument  of  the  death  is  fire ;  which  indicates 
that  the  effect  it  is  to  produce,  and  which  is  called  death,  is 
a  real  death  of  the  body ;  and  the  death  represented  by  that 
Hteral  death  must  also  be  a  literal  death  in  some  form,  inas- 
much as  from  the  character  of  the  persons  to  be  slain,  their 
death  cannot  be  a  spir^iiual  death.  They  are  already  the 
enemies  of  God  and  his  kingdom,  or  they  would  not  conspire 
against  his  witnesses.  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
tfaem  is  therefore  a  punishment  of  them  as  apostates  and  ene- 
mies; not  a  mere  leaving  them  to  become  apostates  and 
enemies. 

In  these  several  considerations  then — that  all  the  other 
hmnan  representatives  in  the  vision  are  used  as  symbols  of 
men  of  their  own  orders ;  that  the  witnesses  themselves  are 
eertainly  used  in  that  relation  in  their  prophesying;  that 
there  are  no  other  events  and  states  which  their  dying,  lying 
nnburied,  and  resurrection,  can  be  employe^  to  symbolize, 
than  precisely  such  events  and  states  themselves ;  and  final- 
ly, that  the  killing  of  those  who  would  injure  the  witnesses 
end  of  the  seven  thousand  men,  is  unquestionably  used  as 
the  symbol  of  the  actual  killing  of  men — we  have  the  most 
ebundant  certainty  that  the  persons  symbolized  by  the  wit- 
nesses, are  real  witnesses  precisely  like  the  symbols  them* 
idves,  and  that  the  events  symbolized  by  their  slaughter, 
lying  unburied,  resurrection  and  ascension,  are  a  real  corpo- 
jmI  slaughter,  lying  unburied,  resurrection  and  ascension,  of 
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the  same  kind  as  those  that  are  used  as  the  representft- 
tives. 

In  this,  however,  the  writers  whom  we  have  mentioned| 
do  not  concur.  They  deny  that  the  slaughter,  non-burial| 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  witnesses  in  the  visioni  are 
symbols  of  a  like  slaughter,  non-burial,  rising,  and  ascent  of 
those  whom  they  represent ;  and  maintain  that  they  are  used 
as  symbols  of  a  different  set  of  events  and  states;  and  thai 
the  slaying  of  the  witnesses  denotes  simpjy  their  being 
silenced,  or  intercepted  from  the  utterance  of  their  testimo- 
ny ;  their  lying  uuburied,  their  being  kept  in  that  state  of 
interception  and  silence ;  and  their  resurrection  and  ascent  to 
heaven,  their  restoration  to  the  liberty  of  testifying  and 
exaltation  to  a  level  with  their  persecutors  in  religious  and 
civil  freedom;  and  they  regard  the  prediction  as  having 
long  since  had  its  accomplishment,  though  they  refer  it  to 
different  epochs  and  different  events. 

Mr.  Elliott  assigns  the  slaughter  to  the  year  1514 ;  repre- 
sents the  slaughterer  as  the  Lateran  Council,  instead  of  tho 
wild-beast;  holds  that  the  Bohemians,  who  rejected  many  of 
the  errors  of  the  papacy,  were  the  slain ;  and  that  the  resiui* 
rection  was  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  bj 
Luther,  in  1617. 

Mr.  Cuninghame  assigns  their  slaughter  to  1548.  He 
says: 

^  The  death  of  the  witnesses  took  place  when  they  were  sileiioed 
and  compelled  to  desist  from  bearing  testimony.  This  was  effected 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  Interim  in  the  year  1548.  The  bodies  of 
the  slain  witnesses  were  not,  however,  to  be  laid  in  graves.  TIm 
refusal  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  seems  to  imply  the  highest  degree  of 
insult,  and  points  out  to  us  the  obloquy  which  was  everywhere  cut 
on  the  name  and  faith  of  the  Protestants.  It  had  even  a  literal  folfil- 
ment  in  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  They  were  canied 
about  by  him  as  captives  in  his  progress  through  Germany,  exbilMtad 
as  a  public  spectacle  in  its  principal  cities,  and  thus  their  disgrace  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Emperor  were  every  day  renewed.'' — The  Smh 
and  TrumpeU,  p.  144. 

Their  resurrection  and  ascension,  he  holds,  were  accom- 
plished in  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  of  speech  and  worshi{^ 
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about  three  and  a-half  years  after,  through  the  defeat  of  the 
Emperor  by  Maurice,  and  the  treaty  of  Passau,  by  which  the 
Protestants  were  legally  established  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  civil  government. 

Mr.  Faber  refers  the  slaughter  to  the  expulsion  of  a  portion 
of  the  Waldenses  from  their  territory  in  1686,  and  holds 
that  their  resurrection  was  their  recovery  of  their  valleys  by 
amis  in  1690,  and  their  ascent  to  heaven,  their  legal  tolera- 
tion soon  after  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

These  writers  thus  wholly  discard  the  prediction  of  a  lite- 
nl  martyrdom  ancT  resurrection  of  the  persons  represented 
by  the  slain  witnesses,  and  maintain  that  their  death  is  a 
qrmbol  of  the  silencing  of  those  whom  they  represent,  by  a 
legal  prohibition  of  their  preaching,  or  an  expulsion  from 
their  territory ;  and  their  resurrection  a  symbol  of  their  res- 
toration to  the  right  and  power  of  testifying  without  obstruc- 
tion. Their  constructions,  however,  are  confuted  by  a  great 
variety  of  considerations.  There  is  not  indeed  a  single 
lelation  in  which  they  are  tenable. 

1.  It  is  impossible  that  the  death  of  the  symbol  witnesses 
can  represent  a  mere  silencing  of  living  preachers,  or  pre- 
yention  from  uttering  their  testimony ;  as  there  is  no  analogy 
between  Ihem.  The  only  point  in  which  they  resemble  each 
other,  is  in  the  discontinuance  of  their  testimony.  But  that 
does  not  involve  any  analogy  or  general  likeness  of  its  cause 
or  nature.  The  cause  and  nature  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  utterance  of  the  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Waldenses, 
was  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  slain  witnesses.  In  the  lat- 
ter, there  was  a  loss  of  the  physical  power  of  utterance  by 
4ie  death  of  the  body.  There  was  no  such  loss  of  the  natu- 
ral power  of  speech  by  the  Bohemians,  Germans,  or  Wal- 
denses. Their  silence,  as  far  as  they  ceased  to  speak,  was 
from  the  impulse  of  strong  motives,  and  was  entirely  volun- 
tary. It  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  death,  than  the  discon- 
tinuance of  speaking  by  public  teachers  <loes  on  any  other 
oocasion,  and  for  any  other  sufficient  motive.  But  what 
ooold  be  more  preposterous  than  to  use  death  as  a  symbol  of 
the  silence  to  which  a  member  of  the  national  legislature  is 
oonstrained  by  a  rule  limiting  the  time  during  which  an 
individual  may  speak  in  a  debate  to  a  half  hour,  or  of  the 
silence  to  which  a  speaker  is  put,  when  interrupted  in  his 
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harangue  \fy  an  assembly,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  betr 
him  longer,  or  prefer  to  listen  to  a  different  orator?  It  pre- 
sents no  more  analogy  to  death,  than  a  person's  prevention, 
by  means  which  address  themselves  to  the  will,  from  any 
other  mode  of  action.  Would  it  be  thought  appropriate  to  use 
death  as  a  symbol  of  a  person's  being  hindered  from  labor  in 
his  field  by  a  storm ;  from  going  to  sea  by  a  head  wind  j  or 
from  taking  a  journey  by  the  breaking  of  his  carriage?  Yet 
the  cases  .are  precisely  parallel.  The  prevention  of  the  dis- 
sentients from  the  Bomish  church,  by  threats  and  leffl 
prohibitions,  from  preaching  the  gospel,  bears  no  more 
resemblance  to  death,  than  the  prevention  does  of  persoDS 
from  either  of  those  or  similar  modes  of  agency ;  no  more 
than  the  prevention  of  persons  by  threats  of  imprisonment 
and  injury  from  entering  Japan,  or  passing  into  the  interior 
of  China.  Being  put  to  death  by  the  sword  is  as  unlike  a 
living  person's  voluntary  refraining  from  speaking,  as  it  is 
from  a  living  person's  refraining  from  any  other  kind  of 
action,  or  from  existing  in  any  other  mode  in  which  all  Us 
fitculties  are  retained,  and  all  the  natural  functions  of  Us 
mind  and  body  exercised.  The  fancy,  therefore,  that  the 
alleged  silence  of  the  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Waldenses, 
is  the  proper  counterpart  of  the  death  of  the  witnesses,  and 
the  event  which  it  naturally  denotes,  is  altogether  mistaken. 
No  two  things  are  more  totally  unlike  in  nature,  cause,  and 
all  attendant  conditions ;  while  their  only  point  of  re- 
semblance is  the  mere  cessation  from  a  particular  mode  of 
action,  which  alone  is  no  basis  whatever  for  symbolization* 
2.  This  is  confirmed,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  by  the 
usage  of  the  symbolic  Scriptures,  in  which,  in  all  instanoes^ 
the  killing  of  animals  by  beasts,  and  killing  of  men  by  Chrifll 
at  his  advent,  denote  the  literal  killing  of  the  men  whom  the 
slain  symbols  represent.  Thus  the  devouring  of  much  fleA 
by  the  bear,  Daniel  vii.  5,  symbolizes  the  slaughter  of  many 
men  by  the  Persian  monarch  and  his  armies,  whom  the  bear 
represents;  and  the  devouring  and  breaking  in  pieces  by  the 
fourth  beast,  Dan.  vii.  7,  19,  symbolizes  the  crushing  and 
devouring  of  the  nations  by  the  Roman  monarchs  and 
armies,  whom  that  beast  represents.  The  smiting  and 
trampling  down  of  the  ram,  Dan.  viii.  7,  denotes  the  con- 
quest and  slaughter  of  Darius  and  his  army,  of  whom  die 
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nun  is  the  symbol ;  the  breaking  of  the  great  horn  of  the 
goat,  represents  the  death  of  Alexander  and  his  offspring, 
whom  that  horn  symbolizes;  and  the  slaying  of  the  wild- 
beast  of  ten  horns,  and  casting  it  into  the  burning  flame, 
Dan.  viL  11,  Bev.  xix.  20,  denotes  the  literal  destruction  of 
the  monarchs  and  subordinate  rulers,  whom  that  beast  sym- 
bolizes. 

Ih  like  manner,  the  killing  of  men  by  the  monster  horses, 
Bev.  ix.  13-21,  denotes  the  literal  killing  of  men  by  the 
Turks,  whom  those  horses  and  their  riders  represent ;  and, 
flaally,  the  slaying  of  the  kings  and  their  armies  at  the  great 
battle  at  Armageddon  by  Christ  and  his  hosts,  symbolizes 
the  literal  killing  of  the  monarchs  and  men  whom  those 
kings  and  their  armies  represent.  As  the  killing  by  symbolic 
beasts,  whether  of  animals  or  men,  and  the  killing  of  the 
beast  and  of  men  by  Christ,  in  all  instances  symbolizes  the 
literal  killing  of  human  beings,  the  slaughter  of  the  wit- 
JieBses  by  the  wild-beast  of  ten  horns  must  be  also  taken  as 
xepresenting  a  literal  slaughter  of  those  whom  the  witnesses 
represent.  To  assign  it  another  meaning,  is  as  contradictory 
to  the  usage  of  the  symbolic  Scriptures,  as  it  is  to  the  princi- 
ples of  symbolization. 

8.  But  there  was  not  any  such  interception  of  the  Bo- 
hemians, Germans,  or  Waldenses,  from  the  utterance  of  their 
testimony,  as  these  writers  suppose.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
ed proof  or  indication  that  the  Bohemians  were  not  at  as 
entire  liberty  to  preach,  after  the  assembling  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  as  they  had  been  before,  and  that  they  did  not  con- 
tinae  to  utter  their  testimony  with  as  little  obstruction  as 
they  had  for  a  considerable  period.  That  Council  did  not 
enact  any  decree  compelling,  or  attempting  to  compel  them 
to  silence.  There  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  them  in  the 
legislative  acts  of  that  body.  Nor  were  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  reduced  to  silence  by  the  Interim.  So  far  from  it> 
it  occasioned  the  most  vehement  disputes  and  met  a  violent 
jeaistance,  and  a  great  number  of  preachers,  especially  in 
Saxony,  continued  to  teach  without  reserve  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  observe  their  peculiar  rites.  Instead  of  a 
dead  silence,  the  whole  Protestant  body  continued  in  agita- 
tion and  ferment,  till  the  Interim  was  suspended  by  the 
treaty  of  Passau.     Neither  were  the  Waldenses  reduced  to 
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mlence  by  their  expulsion  finom  their  yalleTS  in  1686.  In* 
stead,  they  were  in  as  absolute  liberty  in  their  dispersion  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  to  utter  their  sentimentB,  as  they 
had  been  anterior  to  their  exile.  And  they  in  fitct  delivered 
their  testimony  whenever  they  chose,  and  in  a  voioe  thai 
rang  through  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  fancy  that  there  was  any  such  absolute  silencing  of 
those  witnesses  at  either  of  those  epochs,  is  thus  altogether 
mistaken.  There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  either  of 
the  nations  in  question,  at  that  time,  that  answers  to  sndi 
an  efiect  K  then  those  writers  Were  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  death  of  the  witnesses  in  the  vision  is  a  symbol 
of  the  mere  preventing  of  witnesses  from  uttering  their  tes- 
timony, by  threats  and  legal  enactments,  they  are  in  errar 
in  supposing  that  the  prediction  had  its  fulfilment  al  the 
periods  to  which  they  refer  it ;  as  there  was  no  such  sup- 
pression of  the  testimony  of  the  Bohemians,  GhermanSi  and 
Waldenses  at  those  epochs.  Their  application  of  the  pn^ 
phecy  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  fisicts  of  history,  as  their 
construction  is  with  the  laws  of  symbolization. 

4.  If  such  an  obstruction  to  the  utterance  of  a  testimony,  m 
those  writers  suppose,  were  the  event  denoted  by  the  slayim 
of  the  witnesses,  there  still  would  be  no  adequate  evidence 
that  either  of  the  attempts  to  silence  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  to  which  they  refer  it,  is  that  which  the  predictkm 
foreshows ;  inasmuch  as  there  have  been  many  other  epodiB 
in  which  the  teachers  of  the  truth  were  subjected  to  equal 
obstruction,  and  reduced  in  as  large  a  measure  to  silence. 
There  was  a  score  of  instances  in  which  the  Huguenots  of 
France  were  repressed  by  far  more  violent  restraintSi  and 
breathed  their  protest  against  the  false  doctrines  and  impiooi 
rites  of  Borne  at  greater  hazards.    There  were  many  in 
stances  in  which  far  more  vehement  and  efficient  measure 
were  employed  to  silence  the  voices  of   the  Protestai 
teachers  in  Hungary.     Those  of  England  were  subjected 
much  more  severe  restraints  during  the  reign  of  Mary;  the 
of  England  and  Scotland,  under  Charles  I.,  and  those 
Holland,  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain.    If  therefore  the  o 
struction  placed  on  the  death  of  the  witnesses  by  iSt 
writers  were  correct,  there  still  would  be  no  proof  that 
prediction  had  its  fulfilment  in  either  of  the  eventr 
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which  they  refer  it ;  as  there  are  numerous  other  epochs  and 
OFents  which  would  be  equally  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
thai  which  is  denoted  by  the  prophecy. 

6.  Their  construction  is  shown  to  be  wholly  mistaken 
also,  by  the  consideration  that  the  persons  denoted  by  the 
witnesses  had  not  at  those  periods  finished  their  testimony. 
Their  slaughter  is  to  take  place  when  they  are  on  the  point 
of  completing  their  testimony.  The  prediction  is,  that 
•*  When  they  would  finish  their  testimony,  the  wild  beast 
iriiich  ascends  out  of  the  abyss  will  make  war  on  them,  and 
will  vanquish  them,  and  will  kill  them."  This  translation 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original.  The  verb  rt^iirmn 
k  the  first  aorist  subjunctive,  not  a  future  past^  nor  an  equi- 
Vilent  to  it,  as  it  is  sometimes  rendered ;  and  indicates  that 
il  18  to  be  when  the  witnesses  are  delivering  their  testimony 
fiyr  the  last  time,  that  the  war  is  to  be  made  on  them  by  the 
beast;  and  seems  to  imply  that  they  are  to  be  aware  that  it 
ia  to  be  their  last  utterance  of  their  witness  for  Christ,  and 
ia  to  be  followed  by  their  persecution,  slaughter,  and  resur- 
rection from  death.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  conduct 
of  the  peoples  and  tribes,  and  tongues  and  nations  towards 
them.  The  reason  that  those  who  go  to  look  on  them, 
lefose  them  a  burial,  preserve  them  in  a  public  place,  where 
they  can  be  inspected  through  the  three  and  a  half  years  of 
their  lying  dead,  and  assembling  at  the  place  at  the  time 
when  that  period  expires,  doubtless  is,  that  they  may  see  the 
kane  of  the  expectation  expressed  by  the  witnesses  tbem- 
aelves  and  their  friends,  that  they  are  to  be  raised  from  death 
at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  hal^  openly  recognised  by 
Qod  as  his  servants,  and  called  to  ascend  to  him  in  the 
doods.  Those  measures  will  be  without  any  intelligible 
ainii  if  no  belief  is  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  wit- 
aanea  and  their  party,  that  their  death  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  xeaorrection.  But  they  will  be  rendered  natural,  if  such  a 
belief  ia  common  to  the  martyrs  and  their  friends,  and  is 
openly  proclaimed  by  them  as  founded  on  this  prophecy. 
^nbe  hope  and  persuasion  that  they  shall  confute  the  faith  of 
the  martyrs,  and  convict  them  of  delusion  and  falsehood, 
will  prompt  their  enemies  to  conform  all  their  measures  to 
the  conditions  of  this  prophecy ;  putting  all  whom  they 
■Ufighter,  to  death  at  the  same  timCi  preserving  them  un- 
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buried  in  a  public  place  where  they  can  be  watched,  and  all 
needful  precautions  taken  against  their  being  removed,  and 
a  report  falsely  spread  that  they  have  been  restored  to  lift 
and  taken  up  to  heaven ;  and  finally,  the  gathering  of  a 
crowd  at  the  predicted  time  of  their  resurrection,  that  the 
failure  may  be  so  amply  witnessed  and  verified,  as  to  place 
the  error  of  the  prophecy  or  the  construction  of  it  by  the 
martyrs,  for  ever  out  of  doubt. 

The  witnesses  are  undoubtedly ,  then,  to  enter  on  the  nttw- 
ance  of  their  testimony,  with  the  persuasion  that  their  epodi 
is  that  which  is  contemplated  by  this  prophecy ;  that  thef 
are  in  that  testimony  to  finish  their  witness  against  the  apcxh 
tate  church ;  that  it  is  to  lead  to  their  persecution  and  mu- 
tyrdom ;  and  that  they  are,  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  to  be  raised  from  death  and  ascend  to  heaven.  And 
this  wholly  confutes  the  supposition  that  their  slaughter  todc 
place  in  1614,  1548,  or  1686,  as  no  such  belief  was  held  by 
the  Bohemians,  the  Germans,  or  the  Waldenses,  of  the  cot^ 
responding  periods,  and  no  steps  answering  to  the  predictkm 
were  then  taken  by  the  civil  power  or  people  to  prevent  a 
false  report  of  the  restoration  of  witnesses  to  life  or  liberty: — 
What  harm  could  have  resulted  to  the  civil  or  ecclesiai^cal 
persecutors  from  such  false  reports?  And  finally,  there' was 
no  completion  then  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
truth.  They  continued  to  proclaim  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  have  through  every  successive  period  with* 
as  much  freedom  as  before. 

6.  The  error  of  their  constructions  is  further  apparent  from 
the  consideration,  that  ^he  beast  by  which  the  witnesses  are 
to  be  slain,  had  not  then  risen  from  the  abyss.  The  beast 
by  which  they  are  to  be  put  to  death  is  not  the  beast  from 
the  sea,  which  was  to  receive  power  through  forty  and  two 
months,  but  the  beast  from  the  abyss,  or  in  the  form  it  is  to 
assume  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchies  that  have  subsisted 
since  the  institution  of  the  ten  Gothic  kingdoms,  and  the 
rise  of  an  eighth  king  or  imperial  head  of  the  empire,  and 
ten  subordinate  kings  who  are  to  give  their  power  to  him, 
and  unite  with  him  in  counsel  in  his  war  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  the  government  of  the  western  empire  had  not 
assumed  that  form  in  1514,  1548,  or  1686 ;  nor  has  it  to  the 
present  time.    The  slaughter  of  the  witnesses,  therefixre^ 
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which  it  is  to  perpetrate,  cannot  have  taken  place  at  those 
periods. 

7.  And  finally,  the  proof  of  their  error  is  completed  by 
the  &ct,  that  no  fall  of  the  Turkish  power  took  place  soon 
after  1517, 1551,  or  1690,  the  periods  to  which  these  writers 
lefi^  the  restoration  of  the  witnesses  to  life.  The  prophecy 
announces  on  the  ascent  of  the  raised  witnesses  to  heaven, 
that  the  second  woe,  by  which  is  meant  the  domination  of 
the  Turks  over  the  Christian  population  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire— is  passed.  Had,  therefore,  the  resurrection  of  the  wit- 
nesses taken  place  in  1517,  1551,  or  1690,  it  would  have 
q)eedily  been  followed  by  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  the  extrication  of  the  churches  of  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
Nestorian,  and  other  communions,  from  its  domination.  No 
SQoh  events,  however,  occurred  at  those  epochs,  or  have  since. 
The  Turkish  empire  still  stands,  and  is  still  exercising  a  cruel 
and  debasing  tyranny  over  its  Christian  population. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  views  entertained  of  the  pre- 
diction by  Cuninghame,  Faber,  and  Elliott,  are  wholly  incor- 
rect. There  is  not  a  single  feature  of  their  constructions 
that  is  not  totally  erroneous,  and  against  the  plainest  teach- 
ings of  the  prophecy.  Whether  we  look  to  the  principles  of 
analc^,  to  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  the  nature  of 
the  events  that  are  to  precede,  attend,  and  follow,  the  death 
of  the  witnesses,  the  evidence  is  resistless,  that  they  have 
ontirely  misconceived  and  misrepresented  the  prediction. 

How  now  is  it  that  they  fell  into  this  extraordinary  misin- 
terj^etation,  and  with  an  undoubting  persuasion  of  their 
accuracy  7  It  was  obviously  from  their  supposing  that  a  re- 
aemblance  of  any  kind,  in  a  single  particular,  is  a  sufficient 
basis  for  symbolization.  They  plainly  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  general  correspondence  of  the  symbol  and  that 
which  it  represents,  is  not  necessary,  but  that  all  that  the 
killing  of  the  witnesses  can  denote,  is  a  mere  prevention  of 
dftoae  whom  they  represent  from  uttering  their  testimony. 
They  found  their  interpretation,  accordingly,  on  the  mere 
reeemblance  between  a  person's  being  induced  by  penal 
anactments  and  threats  voluntarily  to  discontinue  speaking; 
and  a  person's  being  deprived  by  slaughter  of  the  physical 
power  of  speaking,  which  involves  no  resemblance  whatever 
in  the  agencies  that  are  exerted  on  them,  the  states  into  which 
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they  are  put,  or  the  grounds  of  their  silence.    The  likeness 
that  subsists  between  them   is  thus  of  the  slightest  and 
vaguest  character,  and  presents  no  basis  whatever  for  sym- 
bolization.    It  might  as  well  be  pretended  that  a  person  who 
voluntarily  shuts  his  eyes,  stops  his  ears,  stretches  himself 
at  length  on  the  ground,  or  discontinues  the  use  of  his  hands, 
presents  a  counterpart  to  a  person  who  is  divested  by  death 
of  the  poxver  of  seeing,  hearing,  standing  erect,  or  moving 
his  limbs;  as  that  an  analogy  subsists  between  one  who  vo- 
luntarily refrains  from  publicly  addressing  his  fellow  meUi 
and  one  whose  silence  is  the  consequence  of  his  being  pot 
to  death.     Had  these  writers  considered  that  a  general  0(n> 
respondence  of  that  which  is  represented,  with  that  whioii 
symbolizes  it,  is  necessary : — that  not  only  must  agents  de- 
note agents,  but  acts  must  represent  acts,  states  must  repro- 
sent  states,  effects  effects,  and  conditions  conditions;  that 
each  of  the  things  represented  must  be  in  its  sphere,  what 
that  is  in  its  sphere  by  which  it  is  represented;  and  that  the 
events  and  conditions,  therefore,  that  are  foreshown -of  those 
who  are  symbolized  by  the  slain  witnesses,  must  answer  in 
all  respects  to  the  witnesses  dying,  lying  dead,  and  being 
raised,  so  that  the  two  correspond  either  exactly  or  an^ogi* 
cally  throughout, — they  would  not  have  run  into  so  wild 
and  ciude  a  misinterpretation  of  the  prophecy. 

Their  treatment  of  the  passage  thus  indicates  in  a  striking 
manner  their  want  of  any  clear  and  just  notion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  symbolization,  and  of  any  settled  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion. Had  they  had  either,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
see  the  untenableness  of  their  construction.  There  are  few 
of  the  symbolic  visions  that  contain  in  themselves  more  am- 
ple means  of  showing  the  nature  of  the  events  that  ai6 
revealed  in  them. 

It  id  indisputable  that  the  wild  beast  irom  the  abyss  is  tiie 
symbol  of  the  civil  rulers  of  the  Western  Boman  Empire. 
These  writers  themselves  either  directly  or  virtually  admit 
it.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  acts  of  the  beast  in  making 
war  on  the  witnesses,  vanquishing,  and  killing  them,  sym* 
bolize  acts  which  those  rulers  are  to  exert  on  the  persons 
whom  the  witnesses  denote.  What  kind  of  actions,  then,  of 
the  rulers  on  the  persons  represented  by  the  witnesses,  do 
those  acts  of  the  beast  on  the  witnesses  themselvas  sym* 
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bolize  ?    The  act  of  making  war  or  persecuting,  and  van- 
quishing or  bringing  them  under  their  power,  denote,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  a  real,  literal  persecution  and  van* 
qmshing.    That  is  the  interpretation  given  to  those  acts  by 
^ese  writers.    They  hold  that  it  was  by  a  literal  assault, 
defeat,  and  triumph  over  the  persons  symbolized  by  the  wit- 
nesses, that  they  were  reduced,  as  they  suppose,  to  silence. 
There  are  no  analogous  acts,  which  they  can,  consistently 
with  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  be  taken  to  denote. 
They  cannot  mean  that  the  persons  on  whom  they  were 
exerted,  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  rulers,  and  be- 
came their  partisans  and  abettors.    Their  death  cannot 
represent  such  a  change  of  faith,  disposition,  and  action. 
They  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  rulers  were  to  exert  just 
such  actions  in  kind  and  effect  towards  those  symbolized  by 
the  witnesses,  as  the  acts  of  the  beast  were,  which  he  exerted 
ill  making  war  on,  and  vanquishing  the  witnesses  them- 
selves.   But  if  those  two  acts  of  the  beast  denote  a  literal 
making  war  on  the  witnesses,  or  persecution  of  them,  and 
a  literal  vanquishing  them,  or  depriving  them  of  the  means 
of  self-protection,  and  subjection  of  them  to  the  power  of  the 
rulers :  then  the  beast's  act  of  killing  the  witnesses  must  also 
symbolize  a  similar  act  in  kind  and  effect  of  the  rulers  to- 
wards the  persons  whom  the  slain  witnesses  represent.    No 
other  construction  is  admissible.    No  reason  can  be  given 
why  this  act  should  be  taken  as  symbolizing  an  act  differing 
from  itself,  any  more  than  the  act  of  making  war  and  van- 
quishing should.     Killing  is  the  only  act  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  acts  of  war  and  conquest  of  which  it  is  the  sequel : 
and  death  is  the  only  result  consistently  with  the  character 
of  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  to  which  the  perse- 
cution and  conquest  of  them  could  contribute.     The  killing 
their  bodies  cannot  symbolize  the  subjection  of  their  souls 
to  a  spiritual  death — which  would  be  its  import,  if  it  were 
used  on  the  principle  of  analogy — as  those  on  whom  the 
effect  denoted  by  killing  is  to  be  produced,  are  the  servants 
of  God,  who  are  to  be  raised  from  death  in  glory  and  taken 
up  to  heaven ;  and  do  not,  therefore,  and  cannot  apostatize, 
or  become  spiritually  dead.    As  then  it  is  absolutely  certain 
fifom  the  dying  of  the  witnesses  as  OocCs  servants^  and  from 
their  subsequent  acceptance  by  hinxi  that  their  death  cannot 
VOL.  vn.— NO.  uh  26 
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sjmbolize  a  spiritaal  death  of  those  whom  they  represenii  or 
any  similar  change  of  their  souls,  it  is  indisputablj  dear 
that  the  beast's  act  of  killing,  like  its  act  of  war  and  van- 
quishingy  denotes  an  act  of  the  rulers  of  identically  the 
same  kind,  and  that  the  death  it  occasions,  is  a  corpoieil 
death  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  slain  witnesses  by 
which  it  is  represented. 

The  other  symbols  of  the  passage  are  of  a  nature  that  ren- 
ders theism  import  equally  indisputable,  and  confirms  that 
construction.  Thirteen  of  these,  besides  the  witnesses,  aie 
human  persons :  1.  The  Gentiles.  2.  The  worshippers  in 
the  temple.  8.  Any  man  who  wills  to  injure  the  witnessei* 
4.  Those  who  go  to  gaze  at  their  dead  bodies.  5.  The  peo- 
ple. 6.  The  tribea  7.  The  tongues.  8.  The  nations. 
9.  They  that  dwell  on  the  earth.  10.  They  on  whom  £8ir 
fell  when  they  saw  the  resurrection  of  the  witnesses.  IL 
Their  enemies  who  beheld  their  ascent  in  the  cloud.  12.  The 
seven  thousand  men  of  name  who  were  slain  by  the  fidl  of 
the  tenth  of  the  city.  18.  The  remnant  who  were  affiighted 
and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven.  And  in  each  of 
these  thirteen  cases,  the  persons  used  as  the  symbol,  un* 
questionably  represent  human  beings  of  their  own  order. 
The  Gentiles  of  necessity  symbolize  Gentiles.  Who  else 
can  they  represent  ?  There  are  no  other  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  whom  they  can  denote.  Whom  can  the  oflferers  of  wor- 
ship in  the  temple  denote,  if  it  be  not  offerers  of  worship  in 
the  places  which  the  temple  symbolizes  ?  Whom  can  any 
man  who  wills  to  injure  the  witnesses  represent,  if  it  be 
not  any  man  who  actually  wills  to  injure  them  ?  To  attempt 
to  make  any  other  intelligent  being,  the  party  symbolized  and 
threatened  with  death  by  fire  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of 
the  witnesses,  would  be  to  convert  the  prophecy  into  a  jargon 
of  inconceivabilities  and  contradictions.  AVhom  do  those  who 
go  to  gaze  on  the  dead  bodies  symbolize,  if  it  be  not  indi- 
viduals of  the  peoples,  tribes,  tongues,  and  nations  ?  Are 
there  any  other  persons  whom  they  can  represent  ?  And  whom 
do  the  peoples,  tribes,  tongues,  and  nations  to  whom  those 
individuals  belong,  represent,  if  it  be  not  the  real  people, 
tribes,  tongues,  and  nations  of  the  earth  ?  No  one  will  be 
so  absurd  as  to  pretend  that  they  can  symbolize  any  other 
order  of  beings  than  themselves.    So  also  the  dweUeiB  on 
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the  earth ;  thej  who  are  strack  with  fear  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  witnesses ;  their  enemies  who  see  their  ascent  to  heaven; 
the  seven  thousand  men  who  are  killed  by  the  Ml  of  the 
city ;  and  the  rest  who  become  afraid  and  give  glory  to  God, 
severally  represent  men  of  their  own  order  and  condition, 
as  there  are  no  other  beings  whom  they  can  represent. 
This  makes  it  certain,  therefore,  that  the  witnesses  also  sym- 
bolize men  of  their  own  order  and  condition ;  that  is,  witness- 
es for  God,  who  proclaim  his  word,  and  in  circumstances  that 
induce  the  rulers  who  are  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast, 
to  make  war  on  them,  and  vanquish  them.  Why  in  the  face 
of  the  &ct,  that  all  the  other  human  beings  that  are  used  as 
symbols  in  the  vision  are  symbols  of  persons  of  their  own 
dass  and  condition,  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  witnesses  are 
not  ?  There  not  only  is  no  imaginable  reason  for  it,  but  it 
is  against  the  law  of  the  vision,  and  against  the  principles 
on  which  men  are  always  employed  as  symbols  in  circum- 
stances like  theirs,  where  no  other  symbol  can  represent 
their  peculiar  acts,  affections,  and  conditions 

But  the  &ct  that  the  human  symbols  in  these  thirteen  in- 
stances represent  human  beings  of  their  own  class  and  con- 
dition, makes  it  certain  also  that  the  acts  that  are  severally 
foreshown  of  them,  are  acts  of  the  same  species  as  those  of 
the  symbols  themselves  by  which  they  are  severally  repre- 
sented. This  is  so  certain,  indeed,  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute. 
What  can  the  treading  of  the  holy  city  symbolize,  but  a 
precisely  similar  treading  of  the  places  which  the  city  repre- 
sents ?  There  is  no  imaginable  act  of  a  different  kind  which 
it  can  be  supposed  to  denote.  What  can  the  offering  of 
worship  in  the  temple  symbolize,  but  the  offering  of  wor- 
ship by  those  represented  by  the  temple  worshippers,  in  the 
places  symbolized  by  the  temple  ?  No  one  will  attempt  to 
assign  it  any  other  meaning.  What  can  a  man's  injuring 
the  witnesses  symbolize,  but  a  man's  actually  injuring  them  ? 
Will  any  undertake  to  attach  to  it  a  different  import? 
What  can  the  looking  by  the  individuals  from  the  nations 
upon  the  dead  bodies  represent,  except  a  literal  looking  on 
them?  Can  ingenuity  itself  devise  any  other  act  which  it 
can  represent  ?  What  can  the  rejoicing  of  the  dwellers  on 
the  earth,  and  making  merry,  and  sending  gifts  to  one  an- 
other, denote,  if  it  be  not  a  literal  rejoicing  and  making 
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merry,  and  sending  gifts  ?  Are  there  any  other  acts  which 
it  can  without  the  utmost  absurdity  be  pretended  they 
represent  ?  What  can  the  fear  with  which  those  were  struck 
who  saw  the  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  symbolize,  if  it 
be  not  a  real  fear  ?  Is  there  anything  else  which  it  can  poe- 
sibly  represent?  What  can  tiieir  enemies  beholding  the 
ascent  of  the  witnesses  denote,  if  it  is  not  a  real  beholding 
them  ?  What  can  the  killing  of  the  seven  thousand  men  by 
the  falling  of  the  tenth  of  the  city  symbolize,  if  it  be  not  a 
real  killing  of  men  ?  And  finally,  what  can  the  flight  of  the 
rest,  and  their  giving  glory  to  God  symbolize,  if  it  be  not  a 
real  flight  and  giving  glory?  There  are  no  different  acts 
which  they  can  be  supposed  on  the  ground  of  analogy  to 
represent.  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine  that  in  any  of  these 
instances  the  represented  act  is  of  a  different  kind  firom  the 
act  of  the  symbol  by  which  it  is  represented.  To  attempt 
to  make  them  representative  of  a  different  kind  of  acti^ 
were  to  involve  the  prophecy  in  inextricable  confrudoQ 
and  contradiction. 

But  the  &ct  that  all  these  symbolic  acts  and  affections  of 
the  other  human  symbols  of  the  vision,  thus  represent  acts 
and  affections  precisely  like  themselves,  makes  it  certain  that 
the  acts  and  affections  of  the  witnesses  also  in  prophesying 
and  in  dying,  represent  acts  and  affections  of  the  same  nature 
as  themselves ;  and  therefore  that  the  event  foreshown  of 
the  symbolized  witnesses  is  a  violent  death  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  corporeal  death  of  the  symbol  witnesses.  And  as 
their  death  is  to  be  real  and  literal,  so  also  must  their  lying 
unburied,  their  resurrection,  and  their  ascension  be.  These 
must  of  necessity  be  interpreted  as  used  on  the  same  principle 
of  exact  likeness,  as  the  other  human  symbolic  acts  and  affec- 
tions. No  reason  can  be  given  for  construing  them  on  a 
different  principle.  And  there  are  no  other  states  and  events 
that  bear  to  them  an  analogy. 

The  vision  is  thus  framed  in  such  a  manner,  as,  when  tho- 
roughly analysed,  to  furnish  the  most  ample  means  of  deter- 
mining its  signification ;  and  to  render  it  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, without  contradicting  the  principles  on  which  all  its  sym- 
bols are  used,  to  interpret  the  death,  non-burial,  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  the  witnesses,  as  denoting  anything  else 
than  the  literal  death,  non-burial,  resurrection  and  asoension 
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of  those  whom  they  symbolize.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  clear  and  indubitable  of  the  revelations  that  are 
made  by  the  prophecy. 

The  misinterpretation  of  this  vision  led  the  writers  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  and  others,  to  a  variety  of  other 
extraordinary  errors,  and  involved  their  judgment  of  other 
parts  of  the  prophecy  in  mistake.  Thus  on  the  ground  of 
it,  Mr.  Cuninghame,  Mr.  Faber,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  imagined 
that  the  second  woe,  which  has  not  yet  passed  away,  reached 
its  end  in  1697.  Mr.  Cuninghame  and  many  others  held 
that  the  period  denoted  by  the  1260  days — and  which  has  not 
yet  expired  if  reckoned  from  the  complete  nationalization 
of  the  churches  of  the  ten  kingdoms — terminated  in  1789 ; 
that  the  seventh  trumpet  then  sounded,  that  all  the  great 
events  tha^  are  to  precede  the  coming  of  Christ  have  had  their 
accomplishment,  and  that  consequently  his  advent  may  be 
expected  at  any  hour.  These  mistakes  have  led  to  much 
misapprehension  and  fanaticism  in  respect  to  the  events  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  are  at  present  exerting  a  mislead- 
ing influence  on  a  large  share  of  millenarians,  especially 
abroad ;  who  seem  indeed  likely  to  continue  to  cherish  many 
£Eilse  expectations,  till  the  great  catastrophes  and  revolutions 
that  are  to  precede  the  persecution  of  the  witnesses,  or  pos- 
eibly  that  persecution  itself,  shall  open  their  eyes  to  the  true 
fiignificatiou  of  the  prophecy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mis- 
construction by  many  antimillenarians,  of  the  death  of  the 
witnesses,  as  denoting  a  mere  obstruction  or  silencing  of 
them,  has  led  them  into  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished,  and  that  no  further  persecution  is 
to  take  place  anterior  to  the  conversion  of  the  nations. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  Apocalypse  of  which  a  mistaken 
interpretation  leads  more  directly  to  a  misunderstanding  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  predicted  occurrences  that  are  immedi- 
ately to  precede  and  follow  it. 

The  exposition  given  by  commentatOTs  generally  of  the 
«ixth  vial,  is  founded  on  the  same  mistaken  notion  of  the 
principle  of  symbolization. 

"  And  the  sixth  angel  poured  his  vial  into  the  great  river* 
Euphrates ;  and  its  water  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  might 
be  prepared  of  the  kings  who  are  from  the  sun-rising."*-* 
Bev.  xvL  I2s 
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Babylon,  the  great  and  splendid  capital  of  Babylonia, 
which  is  used  in  this  prophecy  as  a  symbol  of  the  apostate 
nationalized  hierarchies  of  the  church,  was  situated  on  the 
Euphrates — the  river  passing  through  it,  and  dividing 
it  into  nearly  equal  parts.  Surrounded  by  a  wall  of  great 
height  and  strength,  and  being  found  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians  under  Cyrus  to  be  impregnable  by  a  direct  assault 
on  its  ramparts,  they  gained  access  to  it  by  the  diversion  of 
the  river  some  distance  above  intova  basin  excavated  for  the 
purpose ;  so  that  the  besieging  army  marched  along  its  vacant 
channel  and  ascending  the  stairways  that  led  up  from  the 
water  on  either  side,  entered  through  the  open  gates  and 
conquered  the  city.  That  drying  of  the  Euphrates  by  whidi 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  Cyrus  and  Darius,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  entrance  and  conquest  of  the  capital  of  Baby- 
lonia, is  the  basis  of  the  symbol  of  this  vial.  That  which  the 
Euphrates  represents,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  body 
denoted  by  the  Babylon  of  the  prophecy,  which  the  real 
Euphrates  bore  to  the  real  Babylon  which  stood  on  its 
banks,  was  sustained  by  its  waters,  and  nourished  by  its  com- 
merce. The  event  symbolized  by  the  drying  up  of  the  water 
of  the  river,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  Babylon  of  the 
prophecy,  as  the  drying  of  the  real  Euphrates  by  Cyrus  bore 
to  the  conquest  of  the  real  Babylon.  Those  denoted  by  the 
kings  of  the  east,  for  whom  the  drying  of  the  river  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  are  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  which  the  symbol  Babylon  denotes,  as  that  in 
which  Cyrus  and  Darius  stood  to  the  conquest  of  the  literal 
Babylon.  But  the  Babylon  of  the  prophecy  denotes  the 
nationalized  hierarchies  of  the  church — especially  the  Catho- 
lic— and  not  improbably,  at  the  time  when  the  vision  has  its 
accomplishment,  the  Catholic  will  be  the  only  hierarchies  in 
the  ten  kingdoms  that  will  be  nationalized.  The  Euphrates 
must  accordingly  denote  some  body  or  power  that  sustains  a 
relation  to  the  nationalized  hierarchies,  that  is  like  that 
which  the  Euphrates  bore  to  the  city  Babylon  which  stood 
on  its  banks— that  is,  a  body  or  power  from  which  they 
derive  their  nourishment,  their  wealth,  and  their  security. 
What  is  there  then  that  sustains  such  a  relation  to  the 
nationalized  hierarchies  ?    The  answer  is,  the  peoples  and  na- 
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tions  that  are  under  their  jurisdiction,  firom  whom  they  derive 
their  support  and  their  power.  And  this  is  rendered  certain 
bj  the  &ct,  that  waters  are  interpreted  in  the  prophecy  as 
the  symbols  of  peoples,  nations,  and  languages,  that  are  the 
vassals  of  the  woman  Babylon^  who  is  also  used  in  the 
prophecy  as  the  symbol  of  the  nationalized  hierarchies. 
"And  the  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  harlot — 
Babylon  the  great — sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and 
nations,  and  tongues."  (Chap.  xvii.  15.)  As  the  waters  in  that 
vision,  on  the  margin  of  which  the  woman  Babylon  sat,  thus 
symbolize  the  multitudes  that  are  subject  to  her  sway,  so 
in  this  vision,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  that  ran  through 
the  literal  Babylon,  must  denote  the  people  and  nations  that 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hierarchies  whom  the 
material  Babylon  represents.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
in  respect  to  this  construction,  any  more  than  there  would 
be  if  the  interpretation  of  the  waters  where  the  woman  sat, 
had  been  expressly  given  here  as  the  meaning  of  the  waters 
of  the  Euphrates.  As  the  waters  in  each  instance  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  Babylon,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  that 
which  the  waters  represent  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  symbolized  Babylon  ?  The  drying  of  the  Euphrates, 
therefore,  by  the  vial  must  denote  the  diversion  or  aliena- 
tion from  the  nationalized  hierarchies  of  the  populations  that 
are  under  their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  preparation  thereby  for 
the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east  must  symbolize  an  equiva- 
lent preparation  of  the  way  by  which  the  chiefs  whom  the 
kings  of  the  east  represent,  are  to  conquer  the  hierarchies 
of  which  Babylon  is  the  symbol. 

On  these  symbols,  however,  commentators  generally,  both 
millenarian  and  antimillenarian,  place  a  wholly  different 
construction.  They  seem  not  to  have  suspected  that  the 
Euphrates  has  any  relation  to  the  Babylon  of  the  prophecy, 
and  that  its  drying  up  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fall  of 
that  city  which  is  foretold  in  the  vision  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter.  Instead,  they  interpret  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  Turks 
or  Turkish  power.    Thus  Mr.  Cuninghame  says  : 

s  '*A  great  river,  in  the  language  of  symbols,  denotes  a  great  and 

^  populous  nation.      Now  it  is  held  by  all  the  ablest  writers  on  the 

Apocalypse,  that  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the  sixth  trumpet,  signifies 
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the  nation  of  the  Ottomans.  This  interpretation  rests,  indeed,  not  on 
human  conjecture,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  written  word.  Hie 
prophet  Isaiah,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  tells  the  Jewish 
church,  that  the  waters  of  the  river  strong  and  mighty,  that  is  the 
river  Euphrates,  denote  the  king  of  Assyria  and  all  his  gloiy.  Coii- 
sistency,  therefore,  requires  that  the  symbol  should,  both  in  the  sixth 
trumpet  and  the  vial,  be  equally  applied  to  the  Turks  or  Ottomani^ 
since  they  possess  the  territories  of  ancient  Assyria.  The  drying  op 
or  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  points  out  to  us  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire  by  a  species  of  internal 
consumption,  and  not  its  overthrow  by  a  hostile  invasion ;  for  the 
figure  in  the  last  case  would  be  the  turning  of  the  waters  of  the  En- 
phrates  into  blood.  It  is  sufiQciently  apparent,  that  for  many  years 
past  the  Turkish  power  has  been  hastening  to  its  dissolution  by  as 
internal  decay  of  its  resources,  and  of  all  the  principles  of  political 
health.  It  would  also  appear,  that  its  destruction  is  hastening  on 
with  more  rapid  progress  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  which  is 
visible  for  some  years  past  in  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  plagve. 
We  have  evidence  before  our  eyes,  therefore,  that  this  vial  has  bug 
since  begun  to  be  poured  out  in  the  mystic  Euphrates.  Who  the 
kings  of  the  east,  or  the  kings  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  are,  bt 
whom  a  way  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  is  not  yet  certain.  As  the  event  is  yet  future,  the  accom* 
plishment  only  can  throw  light  upon  it.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
by  the  kings  of  the  east,  the  Jews  are  intended ;  but  the  late  venerable 
Granville  Sharpe  was  of  opinion  that  the  risen  martyrs  of  the  first 
resurrection  are  designated  by  the  appellation.  I  myself  feel  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  former  opinion,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  with 
confidence  of  the  manner  of  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  yet 
future."— Pp.  431,  432. 

This  constniction,  however,  though  exhibiting  agents — the 
river  and  the  kings  from  the  sun-rising — as  agents ;  and 
events — the  drying  of  the  waters,  and  preparing  the  way  of 
the  kings — as  symbolizing  events,  is  yet  altogether  erro- 
neous. 

1.  The  reason  he  gives  for  it,  drawn  from  the  sixth  trum» 
pet,  is  mistaken.  He  says,  '*  It  is  held  by  all  the  ablest  wri- 
ters on  the  Apocalypse  that  the  river  Euphrates  in  the  sixth 
trumpet  signifies  the  nation  of  the  Ottomans."  But  that  is 
undoubtedly  an  error.  The  river  is  not  there  exhibited  as 
overrunning  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Northern  Africa,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  been  tbesym- 
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bol  of  the  Turks.  Instead;  the  two  myriads  of  myriads  of 
the  annies  of  horsemen  are  the  symbols  of  the  Turks,  who, 
ooming  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  invaded,  conquered, 
and  devastated  the  eastern  Boman  empire.  The  Euphrates 
was,  at  the  time  the  revelation  was  made,  the  boundary  of 
the  empire  in  the  east,  and  was  a  barrier  against  invasion ; 
and  it  was  at  that  river,  that  is,  07i  its  bank^  that  the  four 
angels  who  symbolize  the  leaders  of  the  four  great  hosts  of 
the  Turkish  invaders,  were  bound.  Its  bank,  therefore,  is 
the  symbol  of  a  place,  or  a  barrier  at  the  boundary  of  the 
empire,  not  of  a  nation,  engaged  at  that  boundary  in  repel- 
ling an  invading  army.  If  moreover  the  river  were  used  in 
the  latter  relation,  it  would  symbolize  the  population  of  the 
Saracen  empire  west  of  the  Euphrates  who  opposed  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Turks,  not  the  Turks  themselves,  who  coming 
from  the  east  entered  and  overran  the  empire.  The  unbind- 
ing of  the  four  angels  at  the  Euphrates,  accordingly,  signifies 
Uie  release  of  the  Turkish  hosts  from  some  restraint  at  the 
hank  of  that  river,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, which  had  before  been  a  barrier  to  their  crossing  the 
stream,  and  extending  their  conquests  through  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  That  use  of  the  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  as  the  eastern  boundary  and  bulwark  of  the 
empire,  does  not,  therefore,  imply  at  all  that,  in  the  use  of 
ike  river  in  the  sixth  vial,  it  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Turkish  nation.  The  symbols  are  different,  and  are  used  in 
a  wholly  difierent  relation  ;  the  one  of  a  place,  the  other  of 
multitudes  and  peoples,  and  nations  and  languages. 

2.  The  other  ground  on  which  he  places  his  construction 
is  equally  mistaken  ;  that  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  are 
exhibited  by  Isaiah  as  a  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  monarch 
and  his  army.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  not  used  in  that 
passage  as  a  symbol.  The  king  of  Assyria  and  his  glory 
are  merely  declared  to  be  the  waters  of  the  river  by  a  meta- 
phor. "  Now,  therefore,  behold  the  Lord  bringeth  up  upon 
them  the  waters  of  the  river  strong  and  many  ; — even  the 
king  of  Assyria  and  all  his  glory  ;  and  he  shall  come  up  over 
all  his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks ;  and  he  shall  pass 
through  Judah ;  he  shall  overflow  and  go  over ;  he  shall 
Teach  even  to  the  neck ;  and  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings 
ahall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  0  ImmanueL"    Isaiah  viii. 
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7y  8.  It  is  thus  by  a  metaphor  that  the  king  of  Assyria  and 
his  hosts  are  declared  to  be  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  to  be 
about  to  rise  over  all  his  channels  and  overflow  his  banks — thai 
is,  to  pass  out  of  his  own  territories  into  Judea,  and  spread  over 
all  its  surface.  But  the  ground  on  which  a  metaphor  is  usedi 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  a  symbol.  A  metaphoFi 
like  a  comparison,  may  be  founded  on  resemblance  in  a  singk 
particular  ;  but  a  symbol  must  bear  a  likeness  to  that  which  it 
represents  in  all  its  general  features.  The  denomination 
therefore  of  the  king  of  Assyria  and  his  army,  the  waten 
of  the  river  by  a  metaphor,  by  Isaiah,  is  no  ground  whal* 
ever  for  the  assumption  that  the  river,  when  employed  as  a 
symbol,  must  also  represent  the  Assyrian  monarch  and  his 
army.  Such  an  assumption  would  lead  to  the  most  moor 
strous  misconstructions  of  the  sacred  word.  Does  the  deiK^ 
mination  of  Judah  ''a  lion's  whelp,"  Gen.  xliz.  9,  by  a 
metaphor,  show  that  the  winged  lion,  Daniel  vii.  4,  is  a  sym- 
bol of  Judah  and  his  descendants?  Does  the  appropriatioft 
of  the  same  term  to  Dan  by  a  metaphor,  Deut.  "gyYiii.  SS^ 
make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  consider  that  winged  lion  as  a 
symbol  of  him  also  and  his  descendants  7  Those  who  aie 
to  be  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  in  the  judgment 
foretold  Matt,  xxv.,  are  called  goats  by  a  metaphor.*  Does 
that  prove  that  they  are  the  persons  symbolized  by  the  goat^ 
Daniel  viii.  21  ?  It  does,  on  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Cun- 
inghame  proceeds  in  alleging  that  the  Euphrates,  when  used 
as  a  symbol,  must  denote  the  same  thing  as  it  denotes,  Ibaiah 
viii.  7,  8,  when  employed  as  a  metaphor.  He  is  altogether 
mistaken,  therefore.  Its  use  as  a  name  of  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria and  his  armies  in  one  instance,  is  no  reason  whatever  &r 
the  supposption  that  it  is  used  as  the  representative  of  that 
monarch  and  people,  when  employed  as  a  symbol. 

8.  But  apart  from  that  consideration,  the  Euphrates  oan- 
not  be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  and 
his  hosts,  on  the  ground  that  the  territory  of  the  Turkish 
empire  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  king  of  Assyria  at  the 
time  of  his  invasion  of  Judea.  A  large  part  of  the  Asay- 
rian  empire  lay  beyond  the  Tigris,  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
present  Turkish  empire ;  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  empire  lies  in  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Eastern  Europe,  wholly  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Assyrian 
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onpire.  The  two  are  as  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as 
unlike,  as  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Bomans  was,  from  that  of  Assyria.  It  would  be  considered 
08  an  absurd  extravagance  to  treat  the  Euphrates  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  or  of  the  Bomans  under 
Trajan,  because  the  Euphrates  and  the  territories  between 
that  and  the  Tigris  belonged  to  the  empires  under  those 
princes ;  yet  it  would  be  precisely  the  same  reason  as  that 
on  which  Mr.  Cuninghame  assumes  that  the  Euphrates,  un- 
der the  sixth  vial,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Sultan  and  his  hosts. 
Or  i^  instead  of  that  ground,  the  mere  fact  that  Nineveh,  the 
oapital  of  Assyria,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denominating  the 
Turks  Assyrians,  though  the  people,  the  government,  the 
zeligion,  and  the  capital,  are  wholly  different  from  those  of 
Assyria :  then  the  fact  that  Babylon,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Babylonia,  is  within,  the  limits  of  their  empire,  is  an  equally 
good  reason  for  denominating  them  Babylonians :  and  the 
ftot  that  Alexandria,  Seleucia,  and  Constantinople,  are  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  the  latter  their  capital,  is  an  equal 
nason  for  denominating  them  Greeks.  It  seems  singular 
that  a  consideration  so  obvious,  and  showing  so  clearly 
the  error  of  his  construction,  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Cuning- 
hame. 

4.  The  Turks  have  no  such  relation  to  the  hierarchies  of 
llie  ten  kingdoms  of  western  Europe,  as  the  Euphrates  had 
to  Babylon.  The  decay,  accordingly,  of  the  Turkish  empire 
can  contribute  nothing  to  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies.  Mr. 
Caninghamo  indeed,  and  those  who  concur  with  him,  seem 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  Euphrates  has  any  connexion  with 
Babylon.  It  has  escaped  them  that  the  drying  up  of  the 
river  is  to  be  in  order  to  the  fall  of  a  great  city.  They 
make  the  drying  of  the  Euphrates,  indeed,  the  same  as  the 
deoay  and  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  treat  the  latter  as 
exhausting  the  scope  of  the  symbol.  Of  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  parties  denoted  by  the  kings  of  the  east,  for  whom  the 
drying  of  the  river  is  to  prepare  a  way,  they  appear  to  have 
formed  no  notion.  That  there  is  to  be  a  fall  of  any  power 
besides  the  Turkish,  they  are  not  aware.  The  end  for  which 
the  Euphrates  is  dried ;  the  conquest  which  the  kings  of  the 
east  are  to  achieve  in  consequence  of  the  opening  to  them  of 
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the  channel  of  the  river,  is  left  by  them  out  of  view.  An 
extraordinary  mistake  troly  I  But  that  the  drying  of  the 
Euphrates  cannot  be  the^ymbol  of  the  decay  of  the  Turk- 
ish power,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  decay  and  fidl 
of  that  power  cannot  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
hierarchies  symbolized  by  Babylon.  The  continued  nation- 
alization of  those  hierarchies  is  not  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Turkish  empire.  No  connexion  whatever 
subsists  between  them :  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  fall  of 
that  empire  should  even  indirectly  involve  the  fiedl  of  those 
hierarchies.  If  the  Turkish  'empire  falls,  it  will  donbdMi 
£el11  under  the  dominion  either  of  a  northern  or  a  western 
power.  Suppose  it  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Bussia; 
how  could  that  open  a  way  for  the  denationalization  of  the 
churches  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  Suppose  it  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Austiiii 
France,  and  Great  Britain ;  how  could  its  conquest  by  them 
affect  the  nationalization  of  the  churches  of  these  and  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe  ?  No  one  will  be  so  absurd  as  to 
imagine  such  an  effect  could  follow  from  it. 

6.  Mr.  Guninghame,  and  those  who  concur  with  him,  aie 
in  equal  error  in  the  supposition  that  the  kings  from  the 
sun-rising  denote  the  Jews.  The  kings  from  the  sun-rising 
Cyrus  and  Darius,  are  symbols  of  chieftains  who  are  to  lead 
the  hosts  under  their  control  to  the  conquest  of  the  power 
denoted  by  Babylon.  They  are  official  persons  or  leaden 
who  head  large  bodies  of  men,  and  to  whom  the  way  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  represented  Babylon  is  opened  by  the 
alienation  from  her  of  the  people  symbolized  by  the  waters 
of  the  river.  But  the  Jews  are  not  such  chiefs.  To  suppose 
that  Cyrus  and  Darius  symbolize  the  Jews,  is  to  suppose 
them  to  be  symbols  of  a  nation  or  people,  instead  of  the 
kings  or  chiefs  of  a  people ;  whieh  is  to  contradict  the  prin- 
ciple of  symbolization,  and  assume  that  no  correspondence 
of  station,  office,  and  agency  need  subsist  between  the  sym- 
bol and  that  which  it  represents.  Besides,  who  can  persuade 
himself  that  the  Jews  of  the  east  or  any  other  quarter  are 
to  march  into  western  Europe,  and  denationalize  their  state 
hierarchies  ?  The  suppo^tion  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  laws  of  symbolization. 

This  construction  of  the  vial  is  thus  altogether  untenaUe. 
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Though  enjoying  a  general  acceptance,  there  is  not  a  single 
consideration  that  yields  it  any  support 

How  is  it  now  that  these  writers  fell  into  so  singular  a 
mistake  ?  Simply  because  they  misjudged  the  principle  on 
which  symbols  are  employed:  because  they  were  wholly 
unaware  that  a  general  correspondence  must  subsist  between 
Ihe  representative,  and  that  which  it  represents ;  and  as- 
sumed that  likeness  in  any  single  respect,  no  matter  with 
what  dissimilarities  and  contradictions  in  other  particulars  it 
may  be  associated,  is  an  adequate  basis  of  symbolization. 
Accordingly,  because  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the 
drying  of  a  great  river  and  the  decay  of  a  great  people,  they 
assumed  that  the  Euphrates  is  the  symbol  of  the  Turks,  and 
its  drying  the  symbol  of  their  decline  in  number  and  power, 
although  they  present  no  counterpart  whatever  to  the  other 
dements  of  the  vision ;  no  Babylon  to  be  made  accessible 
to  a  besieging  host  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the 
river ;  and  no  kings  to  lead  on  the  invading  army.  They 
forget,  indeed,  that  the  drying  of  the  river  has  any  reference 
to  the  conquest  of  a  Babylon ;  and  assume,  that  the  decay 
of  the  Turkish  power,  instead  of  a  means  to  such  an  end,  is  to 
terminate  altogether  in  itself.  They  fail  also  to  see  that,  if  the 
wasting  of  the  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  decay  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, there  yet  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Turks  are  the 
people  whom  the  river  represents ;  that  Eome,  Venice,  Ge- 
noa, Spain,  Portugal,  and  several  other  states  that  flourished 
for  a  period,  have  either  passed  away,  or  sunk  into  a  feeble- 
ness and  decrepitude  as  marked  as  that  of  the  Turks.  Had 
they  considered  that  as  both  the  Euphrates  and  Babylon  are 
used  as  symbols  in  the  prophecy,  they  must  necessarily  be 
used  in  their  natural  relation  to  each  other,  and  that  there- 
fore whatever  it  is  which  the  river  represents,  it  must  bear 
such  a  relation  to  that  which  is  represented  by  Babylon,  as 
the  literal  Euphrates  bore  to  the  literal  Babylon,  and  that  a 
general  resemblance  must  subsist  throughout  between  the 
symbol  and  that  which  it  denotes,  they  would  not  have  ven- 
tured on  a  construction  so  wholly  destitute  of  the  requisite 
correspondencies,  and  presenting  such  extraordinary  contra- 
dictions to  the  most  important  teachings  of  the  vision. 

These  instances  exemplify  in  an  emphatic  manner,  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  the  symbols  by  their  proper  lawsi 
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in  order  to  unfold  their  true  meaning.  The  writers  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  have  not  only  been  led  into  the  groasert 
errors  by  the  false  principles  on  which  they  proceed,  bat 
if  those  principles  were  granted  them,  there  is  not  one  of 
their  constructions  that  would  have  any  claim  to  be  reoeiTed 
as  indisputably  true ;  as  there  are  other  events  besides  those 
to  which  they  refer  them,  that  have  an  equal  daim  to  be 
considered  as  their  fulfilment 


Art.  IV.— The  Parables  op  the  New  Testaxxnt. 

HI.      THE  WHEAT  AND  THE  ^ARES. 
Matthew  ziil  24-80;  86-48. 

"  And  he  put  forth  another  parable  to  them,  saying :  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in 
his  field.  But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  away.  But  when  the 
blade  sprung  up  and  brought  forth  fi:uit,  then  appeared  the 
tares  also.  And  the  servants  of  the  master  of  the  fsscStj 
came  and  said  to  him,  Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed  in 
thy  field?  Whence  then  has  it  tares?  And  he  said  to 
them,  a  man  [that  is]  an  enemy  did  this.  And  the  servanto 
said  to  him :  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them? 
But  he  said,  nay ;  lest  in  gathering  the  tares,  you  root  up 
the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  har- 
vest: and  at  the  time  of  the  harvest,  I  will  say  to  the 
reapers :  Gather  first  the  tares  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to 
burn  them  ;  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  gamer." 

"  Then  Jesus  having  dismissed  the  multitudes,  entered 
the  house.  And  the  disciples  came  to  him  saying :  Explain 
to  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field.  And  he  an- 
swered and  said  to  them :  He  who  soweth  the  good  seed,  ia 
the  Son  of  Man;  the  field  is  the  world;  and  the  good  seed 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  tares  are  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one.    The  enemy  also  who  sowed 
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them  is 'the  devil.  The  harvest,  moreover,  is  the  end  of  the 
age ;  and  the  reapers  are  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are 
gathered  and  burned  with  fire,  so  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of 
this  age.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  his  angels,  and  they 
shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and 
them  who  work  iniquity ;  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  fur- 
nace of  fire.  There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
Then  the  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father.    He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  here  likened  to  a  man 
Bowing  good  seed  in  his  field,  is  not  the  visible  church,  as 
commentators  generally  represent,  but  is  Christ's  kingdom 
of  true  disciples  here  under  his  sway  and  the  plots  against 
it  of  the  devil.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  children 
of  the  wicked  one,  who  are  represented  by  the  tares,  do  not 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  they  are  only  introduced 
among  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  they  ex- 
ternally bear  a  semblance  to  them,  it  is  a  mere  outward 
semblance ;  they  are  in  reality  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  and 
hostile  prince,  and  are  insinuated  among  the  true  disciples 
only  for  selfish  and  mischievous  purposes. 

The  scene  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  expressly  represented,  is 
•  uivftsf^  this  world ;  the  period  during  which  the  parable 
exemplifies  it  is  the  present  age  or  dispensation,  till  Christ 
oomes  in  the  clouds  and  establishes  it  in  the  new  form  it  is 
to  receive,  when  the  righteous  dead  are  to  be  raised  firom 
the  grave,  and  shine  in  it  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  (Matt  xiiL  43 ;  Dan.  xii. 
8;  Eev.  xx.  4-6 ;  xxii.  3-5.)  And  the  relation  in  which  it  is 
exemplified,  is  the  likeness  of  Christ's  procedure  in  rear- 
ing subjects  and  conducting  his  administration  over  them, 
under  the  machinations  of  the  devil,  to  the  procedure  of 
the  master  of  a  family,  who  sowed  only  good  seed  in  his 
field,  but  yet  allowed  the  tares  sowed  by  his  enemy  to 
remain  and  grow  with  the  wheat  till  the  harvest.  To  inter- 
pret the  parable,  we  are  to  point  out  the  analogy  of  the 
several  objects,  actors,  and  events  in  the  sphere  of  the  para- 
ble to  the  corresponding  objects,  actors,  and  events  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  they  resemble. 

First:  The  analogy  of  the  master  of  the  family  to 
the  Son  of  Man.    The  master  of  the  &mily  was  the  loord 
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of  his  household,  and  of  his  field.  It  was  his  prero- 
gative to  direct  the  labors  of  his  servants,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  course  should  be  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  ground,  what  seed  should  be  sown,  and  how  it  should  be 
treated  during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  In  like  manner,  the 
Son  of  Man  is  the  monarch  of  his  kingdom  on  earth.  It  k 
his  prerogative  to  determine  who  shall  be  constituted  chil- 
dren of  his  kingdom,  and  to  direct  the  angels,  who  are  Ids 
servants  in  conducting  its  affairs,  what  course  they  are  to 
pursue  towards  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  towards 
the  children  of  the  devil,  who  are  intermixed  with  thenu 

Secondly :  The  analogy  of  the  good  seed,  to  the  childnn 
of  the  kingdom.  The  master  of  the  family  sows  good  seed, 
and  only  good  seed,  wheat — that  which  produces  froil^  and 
fruit  suited  to  the  end  for  which  the  field  is  cultivated.  In 
like  manner,  the  Son  of  Man  constitutes  those,  and  thosa 
alone,  children  of  the  kingdom,  whose  character  he  approval 
and  who  yield  the  fruits  of  holiness ;  which  is  the  end  tat 
which  he  redeems  them,  and  constitutes  them  members  of  Ui 
kingdom. 

Thirdly :  The  analogy  of  the  enemy  of  the  master  of  tike 
field,  to  tiie  devil.  The  man  who  sowed  the  tares,  was  an 
enemy  to  the  owner  of  the  field ;  and  his  object  was  both  to 
injure  his  character,  and  to  obstruct,  and  if  possible  destrojr 
his  crop.  He  aimed  to  bring  discredit  on  him  probably,  hj 
representing  that  he  had  sown  bad  seed  in  his  field,  either 
bcKsause  he  was  indifferent  what  sort  of  finiit  it  yielded  fer 
the  sustenance  of  his  family,  or  else  because  he  was  unaUe 
to  distinguish  between  wheat  and  tares.  He  hoped  alflo^ 
doubtless,  to  spoil  the  crop  by  rendering  it  impossible  to 
separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat ;  or  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  together,  and  the  whole  were  used  for  food,  to 
make  the  master  of  the  field  responsible  for  all  the  ill  effisdB 
that  might  result  from  causing  his  family  to  eat  such  noxious 
bread.  So  the  devil  is  prompted  by  enmity  to  the  Son  of 
Man,  in  introducing  his  wicked  partisans  among  the  clifl* 
dren  of  the  kingdom.  He  attempts  to  detract  firom  ChrisA 
wisdom  and  rectitude,  by  asserting  that  it  is  Ae,  not  his  ene- 
my, that  introduces  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  among 
the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  representing  that  the  evil 
are  as  acceptable  to  him  as  the  good.    It  is  his  aim  to  faring 
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Ohrist's  kingdom,  in  appearance,  down  to  a  level  with  his 
own ;  and  thereby  in  an  equal  measure  to  misrepresent  and 
dishonor  him.  It  is  characteristic,  accordingly,  of  &lse 
teachers  and  apostates,  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  that 
they  profess  to  be  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;  and  claim  the 
aanction  of  Christ's  authority  for  their  false  doctrines  and  theit 
wicked  deeds.  Satan  has  thus  ever  represented  Christ  as 
responsible  for  all  the  impious  errors  and  atrocious  practices 
of  the  apostate  church — saint- worship,  idolatry,  the  mass, 
the  legalization  of  sin,  the  suppression  of  the  Scriptures,  per- 
•ecQtion — and  thereby  cast  infinite  dishonor  on  his  name; 
and  he,  not  improbably,  has  hoped  to  confound  the  two  so 
eflfoctually,  that  no  separation  could  be  made  of  the  true  fix>m 
the  false,  that  should  not^  in  appearance  at  least,  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  injustice. 

Fourthly :  The  analogy  of  the  tares  to  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one.  The  tare  is  a  Syrian  plant,  it  is  generally  held, 
that  closely  resembles  wheat  in  stalk,  leaves,  and  color;  that 
yields  a  seed,  however,  that  may  be  distinguished  from 
wheat,  and  that  is  noxious;  producing  dizziness.  The 
tares  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  external  resemblance, 
were  essentially  different  in  nature  from  the  wheat;  and 
their  intermixture  with  it  was  in  every  relation  injurious.  It 
reflected  dishonor  on  the  owner  of  the  field,  so  far  as  the  &lse 
belief  prevailed  that  he  deliberately  sowed  the  tares  with  the 
wheat.  They  obstructed  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  by  usurp- 
ing a  portion  of  the  strength  and  moisture  of  the  soil ;  and 
if  the  seed  was  allowed  to  remain  intermixed  with  the  wheat 
at  the  harvest,  it  rendered  the  use  of  the  wheat  itself  imsafe, 
and  made  the  whole  unfit  either  for  consumption  or  sale. 
They  thus  present  in  their  sphere  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one  in  theirs.  The  children  of 
the  wicked  one  are  radically  different  from  the  children  of 
the  kingdom,  among  whom  Satan  introduces  them.  They 
are  defined  by  Christ,  in  his  explanation  of  the  parable,  as 

irmfTm  rm  rx«v^«A«,  x«a  vtfi  ^'•fZvTmi  r^y  «fi^<«v,    they  who    CaUSe 

Others  to  stumble,  and  who  practise  iniquity,  or  act  lawlessly. 
They  are  false  teachers  therefore,  and  artful  tempters,  who 
betray  others  into  fatal  error  and  revolt,  and  who  disregard, 
pervert,  and  set  at  naught  the  law  of  God.  They  are  not 
harmless,  uninfluential  persons,  but  are  active  and  studied 
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xniscbief-makers,  whose  genius  and  aim  are  to  plot  against 
those  around  them,  and  endeavor  to  betray  them  to  apostasf* 
They  belong  accordingly  to  the  class  whom  Peter  denomir 
nates  '^  the  men  that  are  impious/'  for  whose  destruction  the 
earth  and  air  are  reserved  unto  fire.  Such,  preeminently,  his 
been  the  character  of  the  corrupt,  usurping,  and  persecntiDg 
teachers  of  the  Catholic  and  Greek  churches  through  eveiy 
period  of  their  career,  and  in  a  large  degree  also  of  thie 
crowds  whom  they  have  drawn  to  their  ranks  and  imbued 
with  their  principles ;  and  such  has  been  the  character  of  the 
&lse  teachers  of  the  Protestant  church  from  the  Beformation 
to  the  present  day.  Their  very  business  is  to  cause  othen  to 
stumble,  enthral  themselves  in  fatal  heresies,  and  plunge  into 
sin ;  and  they  themselves  exemplify  the  lawlessness  and 
iniquity  into  which  they  lead  their  disciples.  Among  theoi 
are  the  deniers  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  renewing 
power  of  the  Spirit,  the  reality  of  the  atonement^  the  justifi- 
cation of  men  by  grace  through  faith,  the  necessity  of  reoo- 
ration  and  pardon,  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  die 
personality  of  God,  and  other  fundamental  truths.  Their 
intermixture  with  the  children  of  the  kingdom  would  abo^ 
like  the  tares  among  the  wheat,  be,  if  allowed  to  continus^ 
wholly  &tal  to  the  object  of  the  institution  of  the  kingdom. 
It  would  be  infinitely  dishonorable  to  God,  and  overdoud 
for  ever  the  glory  of  the  work  of  redemption,  if  he  were  to 
accept  and  treat  these  children  of  the  wicked  one  as  the 
genuine  children  of  the  kingdom.  For  as  it  would  be  to 
deliver  them  firom  the  punishment  of  sin,  without  redeeming 
them  from  its  dominion,  it  would  be  to  sanction  and  reward 
thein  as  evil.  It  would  make  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
also  a  source  of  injury,  instead  of  good,  to  his  other  obedient 
subjects,  as  it  would  shroud  his  perfections  in  di^rVr^^ypi^  niae 
rebellion  to  a  level  with  obedience  in  its  rewards,  and  fill  his 
children  in  every  part  of  his  realms  with  doubt,  apprdien- 
sion,  and  despair,  and  betray  them  not  improbably  into 
revolt.  ! 

FifUily :  The  resemblance  of  the  enemy's  procedure,  who 
sowed  the  tares,  to  that  of  Satan  in  introducing  his  emissanes 
among  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  while  men  slqyt 
that  the  enemy  of  the  owner  of  the  field  came  and  sowed 
the  tares.    This  was  chiefly,  doubtless,  to  avoid  prevention. 
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Had  he  gone  in  open  day  to  perpetrate  the  mischief  he 
would  have  been  observed,  and  intercepted.     The  disguise 
of  night,  secresj,  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  first 
•lep  of  his  malicious  scheme.    It  was  necessary  also  in  order 
that  the  presence  of  the  tares  might  not  be  discovered  till  it 
was  too  late  to  root  them  up,  and  that  he  might  more  suo- 
oessfully  propagate  the  report  that  it  was  the  owner  of  the 
field  himself  that  had  sowed  them.     And  it  is  in  like  man- 
aer  by  stealth  and  under  the  disguise  of  false  names  and 
fiJse  professions  that  Satan  introduces  his  emissaries — the 
propagators  of  ^edse  doctrines  and  corrupt  principles  and 
manners,  into  the  church.    It  is  when  men  are  asleep ;  when 
they  are  put  off  their  guard  by  hypocritical  professions  of 
the  truth,  showy  pretexts  of  reformation,  and  other  artful 
diflguises'  of  their   real  character,  that    he    intrudes   his 
agents  among  the  children  of  the  kingdom.     And  they  are 
prevented  by  these  arts  from  suspicion,  and  remain  unaware 
of  what  is  happening,  till  it  is  too  late  to  intercept  the  mis- 
diieC     This  is  exemplified  at  the  present  time.     Whoever 
inquires  into  the  history  of  the  false  teachers  in  the  churches 
of  this  country,  who  have  led  trains  of  followers  into  &tal 
onor,  will  find  that  with  scarce  an  exception  they  entered 
the  church  in  the  garb  of  believers  and  teachers  of  the  very 
tniths  which  they  at  length  rejected  and  assailed;  and  that  it 
was  owing  to  their  concealing  their  real  sentiments  while 
they  were  insinuating  them  into  the  minds  of  their  disciples, 
tiiat  the  children  of  the  kingdom  were  prevented  from  openly 
Of^Kising  them,  till  they  had  gained  such  a  body  of  adher- 
ento  that  their  extermination  became  impossible.    Such  was 
the  fact  with  those  who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ ;  with  those 
who  deny  God's  power  to  renew  or  influence  the  mind,  and 
make  that  denial  the  ground  of  their  doctrine,  that  he  can- 
not exclude  sin  from  his  kingdom,  or  secure  any  of  his 
eraatures  from  apostasy;  with  the  disciples  of  Coleridge, 
Sehelling,  Schleiermacher,  and  others  of  the  German  pan- 
theistic school,  who  are  now  zealously  propagating  the 
deadly  principles  of  that  scheme ;  and  with  the  crowd  in 
the  Protestant  communions  who  have  become  disciples  of 
Bomanism.     Not  one  of  these  parties  openly  avowed  their 
p^Hffiliitr  sentiments  at  first.    The  leaders  and  disciples  of  the 
last  three  are  now  accustomed  to  disavow  their  &]se  doo» 
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trines  and  profess  the  system  which  they  reject^  whenever  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  lull  suspicion,  and  enable  them  more 
securely  to  retain  the  positions  and  reputation  that  an 
needed  to  give  diffusion  to  their  errors.  Their  tactics  are 
notoriously  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness.  And  in  this  feature  they  are  distinguished 
in  the  clearest  manner  from  the  children  of  the  kingdom. 
No  great  truth  of  Christianity  was  ever  introduced  into  the 
church  by  stealth,  or  after  having  been  lost  or  forgotten,  was 
ever  recalled  to  the  faith  of  true  believers  by  trick  and 
cabal ;  and  no  generation  of  the  pious  was  ever  led  into  the 
kingdom  by  artifice  and  deception.  The  children  of  the 
kingdom  "  are  the  children  of  the  light  and  the  children  of 
the  day,  not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness ;"  they  do  not  need 
the  arts  of  concealment  and  treachery  for  the  aocomplidh 
ment  of  their  purposes. 

Sixthly:  The  analogy  of  the  servants  of  the  master  of  the 
&mily,  and  the  angels.  The  owner  of  the  field  did  not  in& 
cate  any  surprise  on  being  informed  that  tares  were  inte^ 
mixed  with  the  wheat  which  he  had  sown.  He  knew  Ail 
he  had  an  enemy  that  was  capable  of  endeavoring  to  injuii 
him  by  mixing  the  noxious  fruit  of  that  plant  with  the 
grain  which  was  to  be  the  food  of  his  household.  But  his 
servants,  knowing  that  the  seed  that  was  sown  by  their  masp 
ter  was  good,  were  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  tares,  and 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  wisest  course  of  prooedoie 
was  immediately  to  root  them  out.  That  it  would  be  bestto 
allow  them  to  grow  together  till  harvest,  they  did  not  dis- 
cern. There  is  no  direct  indication  by  Christ  that  in  theee 
relations,  as  well  as  in  their  office  as  reapers,  they  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  angels.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
the  angels  were  in  like  manner  surprised  at  first  at  the  inter* 
mixture  of  the  children  of  the  devil  with  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  had  it  been  referred  to  them,  they  would 
have  thought  it  best  inmiediately  to  remove  them,  and  con* 
sign  them  to  their  appropriate  reward.  The  great  ends  that 
are  answered  by  their  being  allowed  to  live  together,  and 
unfold  and  display  their  characters,  may  not  have  lain  within 
their  grasp.  The  long  delay  of  the  work  of  redemptioni  and 
the  gradual  steps  by  which  it  is  accomplishedi  we  are  told| 
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engage  their  earnest  contemplation  and  study,  and  excite 
their  wonder. 

Seventhly :  The  analogy  of  the  procedure  of  the  owner 
of  the  field,  in  allowing  the  tares  to  remain  and  grow  with 
the  wheat  till  the  harvest,  to  Christ's  permitting  the  children 
of  the  wicked  one  to  live  intermixed  with  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,  through  the  present  age.  The  reason  given  by 
the  roaster  of  the  family  for  not  allowing  his  servants  to 
attempt  to  gather  the  tares  from  the  wheat  was,  that  they 
would  root  up  the  wheat  along  with  them,  and  would  thereby 
destroy  the  crop  more  effectually  than  the  presence  of  the 
tares  could.  And  this  implies  that  the  separation  of  the 
diildrea  of  the  devil  from  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
daring  the  present  age,  would  require  such  measures,  and 
involve  such  an  administration  as  would  preclude  the  great 
ends  that  are  pursued  in  this  part  of  the  divine  administra- 
tioni  of  which  one  of  great  moment  is,  the  exemplification 
by  severe  trials  of  the  principles  and  i^ections  of  the  two 
classes ;  verification  of  the  grounds  on  which  God  proceeds 
in  the  work  of  redemption;  and  preparation  thereby  for  the 
gift  of  renovation  and  pardon  at  length  to  the  race  at  large 
who  are  to  live  during  Christ's  millennial  reign,  and  through 
the  ages  that  are  to  follow  the  second  resurrection,  without 
patting  them  to  similar  trials.  These  great  demonstrations 
are,  undoubtedly,  as  indispensable  to  the  administration  that 
is  then  to  be  established,  as  the  continuance  of  the  wheat  in 
the  ground  was  to  its  growth,  flowering,  and  maturing  its 
fruity  in  order  to  the  harvest  For  if  there  were  no  thorough 
proof  made  that  those  whom  God  adopts  and  rewards  as  his 
children,  are  truly  such ;  if  they  were  not  placed  in  circum- 
atances  in  which  they  were  led  to  the  most  decisive  manifes- 
tations of  their  fidelity,  how  would  it  be  seen  by  the  universe 
who  witness  his  procedure  that  they  are  indubitably  his 
ehUdren  ?  And  if  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  were  sub- 
jected to  no  trials,  by  which  the  contrast  of  their  hearts  to 
tiiose  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  was  made  apparent, 
how  would  it  be  clear  that  the  judgment  they  are  to  receive 
w  not  unjust?  This  proof,  which  is  thus  taking  place  under 
the  present  dispensation,  that  all  who  are  renewed  are  the 
tnie  children  of  God,  and  that  all  who  remain  unrenewed 
are  his  enemies,  is  thus  indispensable  to  the  vindication  of 
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the  judgments  he  is  to  pronounce  on  those  who  are  sohy 
to  these  tests  of  their  character  ;  and  still  more  to  the  intio^ 
duction  of  the  differing  administration  that  is  to  follow,  when 
men  are  no  longer  to  be  put  to  such  tests,  but  are  to  bo 
renewed,  and  exempted  from  the  assaults  of  Satan  and  tho 
corrupting  influence  of  evil  men,  and  maintained  in  spotleflB 
virtue  and  undisturbed  peace. 

Eighthly :  The  analogy  of  the  time  of  the  harvest  of  tht 
wheat  and  tares,  to  the  time  of  the  separation  and  judgment 
of  the  two  classes  of  men  whom  they  represent.  The  luur- 
vest  of  the  wheat  was  to  take  place  when  it  was  ripe.  To 
^ut  it  either  earlier  or  later,  would  have  been  to  lose  thecropii 
The  moment  when  it  had  reached  perfect  maturity,  was  tho 
time  when  it  was  to  be  reaped  in  order  to  secure,  in  its  great* 
est  measure,  the  objects  of  its  growth.  So  there  is  to  be  a 
period  when  the  manifestations  that  are  making  in  the  pre> 
sent  dispensation  will  have  reached  a  point,  that  will  makt 
it  equally  necessary  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  oome,  assume 
the  sceptre  of  the  world,  separate  the  evil  from  the  good  that 
have  before.live^  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  assigii 
them  their  several  rewards.  The  ends  to  be  effected  by  the 
dispensation  of  this  age  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  way 
prepared  for  the  far  differing  and  more  gracious  administra- 
tion that  is  to  be  exercised  by  Christ  in  his  personal  reign; 
so  that  it  will  be  as  truly  and  obviously  the  fit  period  for  his 
coming,  judging  the  nations,  and  placing  those  who  are  to 
live  under  his  millennial  sceptre,  under  a  new  government^ 
as  it  was  that  the  time  when  the  wheat  had  reached  maturity, 
was  the  proper  time  for  harvesting  it  and  placing  it  in  the 
garner. 

Ninthly  :  The  analogy  of  the  gathering  and  burning  rf 
the  tares  to  the  separation  and  destruction  of  the  children  oi 
the  wicked  one.  The  reapers,  who  were  the  servants  of  the 
owner  of  the  field,  were  the  agents  in  collecting  and  bum* 
ing  the  tares,  and  in  gathering  the  wheat  into  the  gamer. 
And  so  at  the  end  of  the  age,  the  angels  are  to  be  the  agents 
to  collect  the  wicked  and  consign  them  to  punishment ;  and 
of  gathering  together  the  elect  also,  we  are  told  by  Christy 
Matt.  xxiv.  31,  for  acceptance  and  admission  into  the  millen* 
nial  kingdom.  How  the  tares  were  to  be  separated  from  the 
wheat,  so  that  no  share  of  the  one  should  remain  intermixed 
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wiih  the  other,  we  are  not  informed;  but  as  it  was  to  be  the 
work  of  the  reapers,  it  implies  that  the  two  were  perfectly 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  that  the  reapers  were 
aware  of  their  respective  characteristics.  So  how  the  angels 
are  to  separate  the  children  of  the  kingdom  from  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  wicked  one,  we  are  not  told ;  but  as  it  is  to  be 
their  work,  it  implies  that  the  two  are  to  be  perfectly  distin- 
guisbable,  and  that  the  angels  are  to  be  aware  of  their  re- 
spective characteristics. 

Tenthly :  The  resemblance  of  the  disposition  that  was  to 
be  made  of  the  tares  and  wheat  to  the  rewards  of  the  evil 
ttttd  the  righteous.  The  tares  were  to  be  gathered  together 
ttttd  burned,  as  not  simply  valueless  but  noxious ;  while  the 
wheat  was  to  be  gathered  into  the  garner,  and  appropriated  to 
the  usesfor  which  it  was  raised.  So  the  children  of  the  wicked 
one  are  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  consigned 
to  punishment,  not  simply  as  unsuited  to  be  subjects  of  the 
kingdom,  but  as  positively  hostile  and  noxious  to  it  Of  the 
disposition  to  be  then  made  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
nothing  is  directly  said.  On  the  removal  of  the  children  of 
the  wicked  one  from  among  them,  the  way  Vill  be  prepared 
for  the  institution  of  the  millennial  state  into  which  they  are 
to  enter.  And  then  in  that  kingdom  of  which  they  are  the 
children,  the  righteous,  by  whom  are  doubtless  meant  the 
risen  and  glorified  dead,  are  to  *'  shine  as  the  sun.''  That 
the  righteous  who  are  then  to  shine,  are  not  the  living  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom  from  whom  the  living  wicked  are  to  be 
separated,  is  indicated  by  their  shining  in  the  kingdom,  of 
which  the  living  nations  are  to  be  subjects  (Dan.  viii.  14, 
27).  And  that  they  are  to  be  the  risen  saints  is  shown  Dan. 
ziL  2,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  it  is  they  that  be  wise,  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  that  are  to  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever;  and  therefore  that  they  are  to  be  risen  and  glorified 
saints,  at  least  mainly ;  as  those  of  that  character  among 
them  will  be  far  more  numerous  than  among  the  living. 

That  the  risen  saints  are  to  reign  with  Christ  in  his  millen- 
nial kingdom,  and  are  to  shine  with  glory — is  shown  also,  1 
Corin.  XV.  42-44;  Matt.  xvii.  2;  2  Peter  i.  16;  Kev, 
4-6. 

This  parable  thus  exemplifies  all  the  laws  of  the  figure ; 
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agents  representing  agents ;  living  things  in  the  spher^  of 
the  parable,  living  beings  in  the  sphere  which  the  parahb 
is  employed  to  illustrate;  acts  denoting  dcts;  conditioD% 
conditions;  characteristics,  characteristics;  and  effedi^ 
effiscts.  Its  express  office  is,  to  illustrate  the  kingdom  of 
God  during  the  present  age  or  dispensation,  and  the  gieal 
truths  which  it  teaches,  are : 

1.  That  Satan  is  waging  a  war  on  God  and  his  kingdom, 
and  endeavoring  to  dishonor  and  obstruct  him  in  the  woxk 
of  redemption. 

2.  That  he  proceeds  with  great  art  in  his  plots ;  one  of 
the  principal  means  he  employs  to  accomplish  his  end  beinit 
to  introduce  his  treacherous  and  malignant  emissaries  among 
ihe  children  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  may  make  the  king- 
dom itself  apparently  unworthy  of  God,  fill  it  with  error 
and  sin,  and  involve  it  in  apostasy.  All  the  great  fidse 
teachers  in  the  church,  all  those  who  make  it  their  busines 
to  tempt  others  to  &tal  errors  and  sins,  are  his  children ;  no 
matter  who  they  are,  nor  what  are  their  professions,  their 
stations,  or  the  communions  to  which  they  belong,  if  they 
are  teaching  a  false  gospel,  and  betraying  men  into  apos* 
tasy,  they  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one ;  they  owo 
their  introduction  among  the  children  of  the  kingdom  to 
Satan's  agency,  and  they  are  working  his  will.  A  terrible 
truth  to  those  who  are  employing  themselves  in  endeavo^ 
ing  to  subvert  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  propa- 
gate false  systems  in  their  place  I  Who  can  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  this  class,  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  im- 
pious errors  of  Bomanism?  Who  can  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  it,  who  are  proclaiming  the  dogmas  of  modem 
idealism  and  pantheism  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ex- 
alting reason  above  revelation,  and  making  a  god  of  man? 
Who  can  doubt  that  they  belong  to  it,  who  deny  that  God 
is  able  to  constitute  men  the  children  of  his  kingdom  by 
giving  them  a  new  character,  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
renovation  of  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  maintain 
that  the  principle  from  which  the  saved  and  the  lost  act,  is 
identically  the  same  ?  A  terrible  truth  also  to  them,  who^ 
while  professing  to  reject  the  errors  of  these  &lse  teachen^ 
yet  utter  no  protest  against  their  perversions  and  denials  of 
the  gospel,  but  countenance  and  uphold  them  in  their  &lae 
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teioliings,  and  daim  for  them  the  character  of  true  ministers 
of  Christ  I  It  is  not  a  mark  of  good  husbandmen,  not  to  be 
able  to  tell  tares  from  wheat,  when  their  respective  charac- 
teristics are  fully  unfolded.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  who 
belong  to  their  class  from  the  children  of  the  devil  I 

5.  That  there  are  ends  to  be  answered  by  the  present 
administration  in  which  the  evil  are  allowed  to  live  inter- 
mixed with  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  that  are  as  essen- 
tial in  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  that  is  to  be  pursued  in 
ihe  ages  that  are  to  follow  this,  as  the  continued  growth  of 
tke  tares  among  the  wheat  was,  to  the  husbandman's  finally 
aaouring  the  crop  of  grain  at  which  he  aimed.  And  those 
ends,  doubtless,  are  such  demonstrations  that  the  renewed 
are  truly  the  steadfast  children  of  God,  and  that  the  un- 
zenewed  are  truly  his  enemies,  as  will  supersede  the  neces- 
aity  of  a  continued  proof  of  it  by  subjecting  them  to  simi- 
lar trials  after  Christ  comes,  and  render  it  safe  to  extend  sal- 
vation to  the  whole  of  the  nations  through  the  long  round 
of  ages  denoted  by  the  thousand  years  of  the  saints'  reign. 
How  worthy  of  God's  wisdom  will  this  great  measure  of  his 
government  which  now  seems  so  mysterious  then  appear  I 
It  was  in  view  of  it  in  its  relations  to  the  Israelites,  that  the 
apostle  exclaimed,  *'  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  wisdom  of  God  I  How  unsearchable  are 
kis  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I" — Rom.  xi.  33. 

4.  This  intermixture  of  the  children  of  the  wicked  one 
with  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  is  to  continue  through  the 
present  age,  which  is  to  terminate  at  Christ's  second  com- 
ing, and  only  to  that  time.  The  wicked  are  then  to  be 
gathered  from  among  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
aigned  to  destruction ;  and  no  others  are  thereafter  to  be 
aobstituted  in  their  place ;  and  because  Satan  himself,  also, 
ia  then  to  be  bound  and  imprisoned  in  the  abyss,  and  no 
k>Dger  be  able  to  seduce  the  nations,  and  introduce  his  emis- 
aaries  among  the  true  worshippers — Bev.  xx.  1-3 — all  peo- 
ple, nations,  and  languages  are  then  to  become  obedient  to 
the  reign  of  Christ,  and  the  world  be  filled  with  righteous- 
ness and  peace. 

6.  The  parable  teaches  therefore  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner, that  the  oonversion  of  the  nations  and  redemption  of 
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the  world  is  not  to  take  j^Iace  tinder  the  present  digptpw 
tion,  or  anterior  to  Christ's  second  advent  No  separatko 
of  the  evil  from  the  children  of  the  kingdom  is  to  take  place 
till  he  comes.  Tbey  are  to  continue  intermixed,  as  thflgr 
now  are,  and  have  been  through  the  ages  that  are  paasedi 
till  that  epoch.  The  nominal  church  is  in  a  large  measme 
to  be  antichristian ;  it  is  to  be  crowded  with  false  teacheit 
and  doers  of  iniquity,  as  it  has  been  from  generation  tD 
generation  for  eighteen  centuries;  and  then  these  hostile 
hosts,  instead  of  being  converted,  are  to  be  gathered  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  consigned  to  the  realms  of  despair.  The 
notion  generally  entertained,  that  the  millennium  is  to  be 
introduced  by  a  gradual  conversion  of  the  world  by  tibe 
agencies  that  are  now  used  for  the  spread  of  the  gospeli  ntit 
only  has  no  authority  from  the  word  of  God,  but  is  in  flie 
most  open  contradiction  to  its  explicit  teachings. 

6.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  after  Christ's  advent,  stiEte 
continue  in  this  world,  and  to  assume  a  far  more  gloriooi 
form.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  parable,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  word  of  God,  that  it  is  then  to  be  transferred  to 
another  sphere ;  but  Christ  expressly  teaches  that  it  is  ui  lUi 
kingdom  out  of  which  the  tares  are  to  be  gathered,  that  the 
righteous  are  then  to  shine  as  the  sun :  and  it  is  foreshown 
in  Daniel  vii.  13, 14,  that  Christ  is  then  to  assume  the  throBS 
of  this  world,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  msf 
serve  him ;  and  that  his  kingdom  here  is  to  continue  for  etv 
and  ever. 

rV.      THE  MUSTARD  SEED. 
Matt  xiii.  81,  82.   Mark  \y,  80-82.   Luke  ziil  18,  191 

''  And  he  put  forth  another  parable  to  them,  saying:  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  a 
man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field ;  which  indeed  is  the  least 
of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among 
herbs,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  pitch  their  tents 
[that  is,  build  their  nests]  in  the  branches  of  it"  Matt  xiii 
81,  82.  "  And  be  said  :  To  what  shall  we  liken  the  king* 
dom  of  God,  or  with  what  similar  thing  shall  we  oompaie 
it?    It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  when  it  is 
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in  the  earth  is  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  are  [sown]  in 
the  earth.  But  when  it  is  sown  it  grows  np  and  becomes 
ike  greatest  of  all  the  herbs,  and  puts  out  great  branches,  so 
that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  erect  their  tents  [that  is,  build 
their  nests]  under  its  shade.''    Mark  iv.  80-32. 

This  parable  is  designed  to  exemplify  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  a  different  relation  from  that  of  the  wheat  and 
tares.  That  shows  that  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  are 
to  continue  mixed  with  the  children  of  the  kingdom  through 
the  whole  of  the  present  dispensation.;  at  the  close  of  which 
Christ  is  to  come.  The  disciples  might  therefore  have  in- 
ferred from  it,  perhaps,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to 
remain  in  a  very  feeble  and  depressed  condition  throughout 
that  long  period.  To  preclude  that  apprehension,  Christ 
teaches  in  this  parable  that  though  it  was  to  be  small  at  its 
commencement^  it  was  gradually  to  advance  in  size,  and  at 
hngth  to  become  great  and  powerful.  The  points  of  its  re- 
■emblance  are  its  smallness  at  its  institution  ;  the  magnitude 
to  which  it  was  to  rise ;  and  the  shelter  it  was  to  yield. 

First :  Their  likeness  in  the  smallness  of  the  germ  from 
which  they  spring.  The  mustard  seed  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  seeds  that  are  sown  by  men ;  and  were  one  to  reason 
fix>m  it  to  the  nature  of  its  stalk,  he  might  naturally  infer 
that  so  slight  a  seminal  particle  could  only  shoot  up  a  low 
and  slender  plant  Were  the  stem  and  branches  only  pro- 
portional to  the  seed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
herbs  which  men  cultivate. 

So  the  kingdom  of  heaven — that  is  the  body  of  believers 
in  Christ  and  subjects  of  his  rule  as  the  king  of  the  ran- 
somed, was  at  its  institution  immediately  before  his  ascension, 
the  slightest  of  all  the  societies  of  men  that  have  a  prince  at 
their  head,  whose  office  it  is  to  rule  men.  It  was  far  less 
proportionably  in  that  sphere,  than  the  mustard  seed  was  in 
Ae  sphere  of  culinary  seeda  At  the  first  meeting  of  Christ 
with  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  there  appear  to  have 
been  but  eleven.  They,  however,  were  but  a  part  of  the 
company  of  believers.  The  assembly  also,  soon  after  his  as- 
cension, in  which  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty,  com- 
prised but  a  part  of  those  who  had  then  embraced  the  faith, 
as  Paul  states  that  on  an  occasion  previous  to  his  ascension, 
he  was  seen  ^'of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once." 
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But  this,  even  after  the  accession  that  took  place  at  ih&^y 
of  Pentecost,  considered  as  the  germ  of  a  kingdom,  was  im- 
measurably  less  than  anj  other  kingi j  organization  at  iti 
commencement,  that  ever  rose  to  power.  No  other  great 
personage,  ever,  at  the  assumption  of  his  throne,  had  ao 
alight  a  train  of  followers  as  Jesus,  the  prince  of  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  earth.  His  subjecta^ 
compared  to  those  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  especially 
of  the  monarch  of  the  Boman  empire  at  that  epoch|  waa 
proportionately  far  less  in  size  than  the  mustard  seed  is  among 
the  seeds  which  men  cultivate  in  their  gardens  and  fidda 
Who,  looking  at  the  small  number  of  his  followers^  their 
humble  rank,  and  their  destitution  of  the  qualities  that  aia 
usually  requisite  to  attract  the  respect  and  favor  of  meo, 
would  have  deemed  it  probable  that  they  would  ever  become 
a  great  and  commanding  body  ? 

Secondly :  The  likeness  of  the  size  and  strength  to  whidi 
they  attain.  The  mustard  seed,  notwithstanding  its  amall* 
ness,  and  the  slightness  apparently  of  the  vital  energy  whidi 
it  contains,  shoots  up  a  tall  and  vigorous  stem,  and  sends  out 
on  every  side  branches  so  large  that  it  resembles  a  tree.  In 
like  manner  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  body  of  believen 
in  Christ,  though  so  small,  and  seemingly  uninfluential  at 
first,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  became  a  very  numerooa 
community  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and  soon  began  to  send 
out  branches  into  the  neighboring  kingdoms ;  first  into  Sy* 
ria,  Egypt,  Arabia ;  then  into  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy ; 
at  length  into  western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia;  and  in  mo- 
dern times  to  this  continent  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one  who  were  almost  immediately 
intermixed  with  the  true  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  kingdom  rose  to  great  strength  even  in  its  first  age; 
and  though  often  depressed  and  hid  in  a  measure  in  seclusion, 
it  has  through  a  considerable  part  of  its  career  been  wide- 
spread and  powerful.  Were  all  who  now  belong  to  it  col- 
lected from  the  difierent  nations  into  one  scene,  though  bat  a 
small  portion  of  those  embraced  in  the  nominal  church,  they 
would  constitute  a  great  host 

Thirdly :  The  analogy  of  the  support  and  shelter  which 
the  mustard  plant  yields  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  to  that  which 
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the  IdDgdom  of  the  saints  yields  to  the  sods  and  daughters 
of  men  who  take  shelter  beneatll  it.  The  mustard  plant  rose 
to  such  a  height,  and  shot  out  boughs  of  such  size,  that  to 
the  birds  of  the  air  it  took  the  rank  of  a  tree,  and  they  set 
up  their  tents— that  is  their  nests — on  it,  and  reared  their 
young  in  its  shade.  In  like  manner  the  kingdom  of  Christ's 
followers  soon  rose  to  such  size,  strength,  and  conspicuity, 
that  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  it  took  shelter  beneath  it,  as  it  were,  or  chose  its 
ehadow  as  their  residence  for  the  rearing  of  their  young.  It 
has  been  the  chief  scene  of  religious  education ;  the  great 
BiiTsery  to  the  offspring  of  parents  not  themselves  members  of 
the  kingdom,  that  have  been  trained  to  a  knowledge  of 
Ohrist  through  every  age  since  its  first  institution.  Such 
were  vast  crowds  of  the  catechumens  of  the  early  centuries. 
Such  are  great  numbers  of  those  who  are  now  receiving 
iastructioa  in  Sunday  schools  and  other  Christian  semina- 
;  and  this,  whether  we  limit  the  view  to  those  only  who 
taught  by  the  nominal  church,  because  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  are  embraced  within  it,  or  to  those  only  who 
are  in  reality  the  children  of  that  kingdom.  There  are 
millions  of  parents  at  this  moment  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
church,  who  nevertheless  look  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
the  sacred  office  and  in  other  stations  to  give  their  chil- 
dren Christian  instruction,  imbue  them  with  virtuous 
principles,  and  form  them  to  dignity  and  happiness.  No 
Other  body  of  teachers  has  ever  educated  so  vast  a  number 
ef  the  young,  belonging  to  classes  that  differed  from  them- 
selves. All  others  put  together  have  not.  In  this  relation 
the  mustard  seed  has  not  only  become  a  tree,  but  a  tree 
towering  to  the  loftiest  height,  and  casting  the  broadest 
shadow.  No  other  has  ever  attracted  so  manv  of  the  fowls 
of  heaven  to  its  shade,  or  been  the  scene  where  so  many  of 
their  young  were  reared. 

1.  How  unlike  is  God's  all-comprehensive  wisdom  to  the 
narrow  views  of  men  I  Had  it  been  lefl  to  the  disciples 
and  their  contemporaries  to  decide  what  course  should  be 
porsued  in  the  institution  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they 
would  doubtless  have  caused  it  to  triumph  immediately  over 
all  its  enemies,  and  filled  the  whole  earth  with  its  glory. 
Bot  God  inatitutes  it  in  feebleness ;  leaves  it  to  struggle  with 
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powerful  and  relentless  foes  through  a  long  lapse  of  agesi  and 
often  permits  them  to  tranlple  it  down  and  overwhelm  it 
with  insult,  oppression,  and  slaughter.  How  njianifest  it  is 
that  there  must  be  ends  of  infinite  moment  to  be  answaed 
bj  this  great  measure !  Who  can  doubt  that  they  lie  in  the 
preparation  that  is  wrought  by  this  vast  experiment  of  the 
human  heart,  for  the  far  differing  administration  that  is  to 
be  instituted  at  the  close  of  this  age,  when  instead  of  audi  a 
contest  with  Satan,  and  such  a  mixed  state  of  the  churehytU 
nations  are  to  be  converted,  and  the  world  filled  with  rij^ 
eousness  and  bliss  ? 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  Christ's  kingdooi 
hitherto,  vast  crowds  of  the  young  have  been  drawn  beneidi 
its  shadow  to  receive  their  religious  education,  and  lum 
been  trained  under  its  teachings,  prayers,  and  examples^  to 
become  at  length  its  children,  and  share  in  its  eternal  jojl 
and  glories.'  Myriads  and  millions  who  have  first  beoi 
nurtured  by,  and  then  incorporated  in  it  during  its  age  cf 
conflicts  and  trials,,  will  hereafter  shine  in  it  as  die  bri|^ 
ness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 


V.     THE  LEAVEN. 


Matt  xiil  88.    Luke  ziil  20,  21. 


"  He  spoke  another  parable  to  them.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  leaven,  which-  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened." 

''  And  again  he  said.  To  what  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom* 
of  God  ?  It  is  like  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened." 

This  parable  illustrates  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  differeat 
relation  from  the  last  That  showed,  though  small  at  ifti 
institution,  it  was  to  rise  to  greatness  and  strength,  withimt 
indicating  that  it  was  at  length  to  become  oommensonfte 
with  the  earth.  This  shows  that  when  it  reaches  its  oon- 
summation,  it  is  to  embrace  all  nations.  Three  measures  of 
meal  were,  according  to  Jerome,  somewhat  more  than  a 
bushel.  It  was  a  large  mass,  therefore,  to  be  fermented  by 
a  slight  infusion  of  leaven.    The  population  of  the  eaiA 
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■eemed  equally  disproportioned  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at 
its  establishment.  Yet  it  is  in  due  time  to  extend  its  sway 
oyer  them  alL    And  this  is  all  that  the  parable  exemplifies. 

There  is  no  analogy,  as  many  writers  have  imagined, 
between  the  principle  on  which  leaven  acts  in  fermenting  a 
mass  of  dough,  and  the  process  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  extends  its  sway  over  men.  They  are  entirely  dissimi- 
lar. Dough  is  not  an  antagonistic  mass  which  has  to  be  con- 
quered and  ^hanged  in  nature  in  order  to  its  assimilating 
with  leaven.  Instead,  their  union  is  the  result  of  an  affinity 
between  them,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  dough  is  as 
efficient  a  power  in  their  assimilation,  as  the  communicative 
fixEoe  is  of  the  leaven.  The  diffusion  of  the  leaven  through- 
out the  mass,  and  the  fermentation  it  occasions,  are  chemical 
processes,  in  which  the  dough  has  by  virtue  of  its  relative 
Batore  as  active  a  share,  as  the  leaven  has  by  virtue  of  its 
diffisring  nature. 

There  is  no  such  affinity  between  unsanctified  men  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Instead,  mankind  are  hostile  to 
Christ  and  his  sway,  and  the  natural  language  of  their  hearts 
ia — ^We  will  not  have  this  king  to  reign  ovef  us.  They  are 
reduced  to  subjection,  accordingly,  by  conquest;  by  a  force 
that  subdues  and  transforms  them.  The  power  by  which 
they  are  brought  to  a  union  to  Christ,  and  constituted  child- 
xen  of  the  kingdom,  lies  out  of  themselves,  and  is  employed 
in  imbuing  them  with  a  new  inclination. 

Nor  does  the  kingdom  of  heaven  present  any  likeness  to 
the  leaven  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  extends  itsel£ 
Leaven  diffuses  itself  immediately  through  the  mass  into 
which  it  is  introduced.  It  acts  on  the  remotest  particles 
almost  as  quickly  as  on  those  with  which  it  first  comes  in 
contact.  And  as  there  are  no  counteractive  forces  with 
which  it  has  to  contend,  and  no  obstacles  it  has  to  overcome, 
it  soon  accomplishes  its  office.  In  these  respects  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  presents  no  resemblance  to  it  whatever.  In 
place  of  rapid  and  uninterrupted  progress,  Christ's  ^pire 
advances  only  by  a  perpetual  struggle  with  hostile  and 
obstructing  powers,  by  which  it  is  not  only  checked  and 
KHnetimes  driven  back  into  narrower  limits,  but  at  periods 
threatened  with  extinction.  It  is  by  a  ceaseless  conflict  that 
it  Fn'^intftinfl  itself  in  existence.    After  extending  through 
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the  Boman  empire,  it  forages  gained  no  fresh  territory;  and 
again  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Befonnation  its 
movement  was  retrograde,  rather  than  forward.  Npr  is  it 
hereafter  to  receive  any  large  accession  till  the  Savioiir 
comes  and  assumes  its  sceptre. 

The  leaven  is  not  employed,  as  some  have  supposed,  to 
exemplify  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  the  gospel 
that  is  compared  to  the  leaven,  but  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Nor  does  the  gospel  present  any  resemblance  to  the  leaveiii 
in  the  principle  on  which  it  acts,  or  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
it  works  its  effects.  It  does  not  achieve  its  efiTect  by  virtue 
of  its  own  power;  it  does  not  assimilate  naturally  with  the 
human  heart.  Instead,  they  are  repellent  of  each  other,  and 
the  word  becomes  efficacious  only  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  who  uses  it  as  his  instrument.  Nor  does  the 
gospel  continually  spread  itself  and  enlarge  its  domain.  B 
has  no  empire,  indeed,  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  ieni* 
tory  of  nominal  Christendom.  It  is  rejected  almost  abso- 
lutely by  whole  nations  that  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  ii 
silenced  and  suppressed  by  the  most  numerous  branches  d 
the  church. 

Nor  is  the  leaven  used,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  illus- 
trate the  growth  of  piety  in  the  heart.  It  is  the  kingdom  of 
God,  not  the  piety  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  which 
the  parable  exemplifies.  Nor  does  the  advancement  of 
those  who  are  renewed  in  knowledge  and  sanctification,  pre- 
sent any  close  resemblance  to  the  rapid  and  uniform  diffusion 
of  leaven  through  the  mass  of  dough  with  which  it  is  inte^ 
mixed.  Instead,  it  is  slow,  obstructed  by  a  thousand  obsta- 
cles, and  at  best  extremely  imperfect.  It  is  not  until  they 
are  removed  from  this  scene  of  trial,  and  raised  to  his  inmie- 
diate  presence,  that  they  become  holy  and  unblamable  be- 
fore him  in  love. 

Neither,  finally,  is  it  the  growth  of  the  church  which  the 
parable  represents.  The  nominal  church,  instead  of  the 
mere  kingdom,  is  the  seat  of  the  tares  as  well  as  the  wheat 
It  embraces  within  its  domains  a  vast  array  of  apostate 
usurping  and  persecuting  priests  whom  the  Spirit  of  truth 
has  denominated  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and  the  oountlesB 
train  of  their  vassals.  But  the  kingdom  of  God  consiflls 
only  of  those  who  are  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  ao- 
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knowledge  and  serve  Christ  as  their  head.  Nor  does  the 
growth  of  the  church  present  any  likeness  to  the  rapid  and 
nniform  diffusion  of  leaven.  After  a  struggle  of  eighteen 
oenturies,  Christianity  has  not  become  even  nominally  the 
fiuth  of  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
globe.  Throughout  the  wide  scene  of  its  early  triumphs  in 
Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  it  has  become  nearly  extinct^  and 
■everal  of  the  nations  of  Europe  that  still  profess  it,  are 
wasting  away  with  senility  and  decrepitude ;  while  for  ages 
ii  has  made  few  conquests  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  contradistinction  from  all  these,  it  is  the  kingdom  of 
€k>d  which  the  parable  illustrates,  and  the  sole  points  of  re- 
iemblance  between  it  and  the  leaven  fermenting  the  whole 
of  the  three  measures  of  meal,  is  in  the  universality  of  the 
•way  which  it  is  at  length  to  attain  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  As  the  leaven,  though  but  slight  at  its  introduction 
into  the  three  measures,  spread  its  influence  through  the 
whole  mass,  leaving  not  a  particle  that  was  not  lea- 
irened — so  the  kingdom  of  God,  though  small  at  its  insti- 
tution,  is  to  extend  itself  throughout  the  whole  earth, 
and  all  tribes  and  all  individuals  are  to  become  its  chil- 
dren. 

As  it  is  shown  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  that  the  apostate 
aod  hostile  party  is  to  continue  intermixed  with  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  till  the  end  of  the  present  age,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  conversion  of  all  nations  here  foretold,  is  not  to  take 
plaee  till  afler  Christ's  second  coming. 


Art.  V. — A  Dksionation"  and  Exposition  op  the 
Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chapter  XXIX. 

This  prophecy  announces  first,  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  and 
reduction  of  its  inhabitants  to  extreme  weakness  and  distress ; 
sad  then,  the  instant  dispersion  of  their  enemies  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Almighty ;  and  next  it  foreshows  the  great 
blindness  and  wickedness  to  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
left  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  teachings  of  his  word ;  pro- 
nomioef  a  woe  on  them ;  and  finally  predicts  the  knowledge^ 
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&ith,  and  love  to  which  thej  are  to  be  raifled  at  the  tima 
of  their  redemption  and  re*adoption  as  hia  people. 

**  Woe  to  Ariel,  Ariel  the  city  where  Darid  dwelt,"  t.  1. 
Ariel,  it  is  nniversallj  held  by  interpreters,  is  used  aa  a  da* 
aeriptive  name  of  Jenisalem.  Some  regard  it  aa  denottng 
Hon  of  Oodj  to  indicate  the  courage  of  its  population ;  bol 
others,  more  probably  as  meaning  the  ftre-plaee  or  aUar  (of 
Ood  on  which  his  jnstioe  was  displayed  in  burning  ih6  viotimi 
offered  to  him, — a  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  ahar, 
Ezek.  xliii.  15.  If  this  is  the  meaning  with  which  the  tarn 
ia  used,  it  is  presented  in  this  intimate  and  sacred  relation  to 
GKxl,  to  indicate  more  strongly  the  awfulness  of  the  woe  that 
is  denounced  on  it  In  harmony  with  this  it  is  next  deeland 
directly  to  be  the  city  where  David  dwelt,  or  established  Ui 
camp,  not  only  to  identify  it  as  Jerusalem,  but  to  oontnul 
the  power  and  glory  with  which  it  had  been  disdnguidiedl^ 
with  the  helplessness  and  dishonor  to  which  it  was  about  Is 
be  reduced. 

1.  Apostrophe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  *^  Add  Jt 
year  to  year ;  let  the  feasts  go  round  [in  their  oourae^* 
y.l. 

2.  Comparison :  "  Yet  I  will  distress  Ariel,  and  there  diaB 
be  sadness  and  sorrow ;  and  it  shall  be  to  me  aa  the  alter 
hearth,"  y.  2.  The  continued  observance  by  its  inhabitisti 
of  the  forms  of  worship  was  not  to  shield  it  jfrom  the  diviae 
vengeance.  Though  they  should  celebrate  the  feasts  at  their 
regular  periods  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  yet  at 
length  the  city  should  be  reduced  by  God  to  the  mcst 
urgent  straits,  and  its  festivals,  instead  of  seasons  of  gladneai 
and  exultation,  should  be  seasons  of  sorrow  and  dismay. 
The  city  should  be  to  God  like  the  hearth  of  the  great  altar, 
a  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  vengeance  ;  or  a  place  in 
which  his  justice  should  overwhelm  and  devour  its  guilty 
inhabitants,  as  the  fire  devoured  the  victims  that  were  offered 
on  the  altar  at  the  temple ;  a  comparison  of  awfiil  atraogth 
and  significance. 

3.  4^  6.  Hypocatastases.  '^  And  I  will  camp  against  thaa 
round  about,  and  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a  momiti 
and  will  raise  against  thee  ramparts,"  v.  3.  Thoee  acta  of 
God  are  used  as  substitutes  for  measures  of  his  provideaoa 
by  which  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem  will  be  led  to  eooaoip 
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•gainst  her,  erect  ramparts  for  her  demolition,  and  employ 
the  usual  and  most  efficacious  means  of  assault  for  her  con- 
quest In  the  age  of  the  prophet,  the  principal  method  of 
mpturing  a  fortified  town  was,  first  the  extension  of  a  camp 
around  it  so  as  to  preclude,  on  the  one  hand,  the  introduction 
from  without  of  fresh  troops  and  provisions,  and  on  the 
other,  the  escape  from  within  of  the  population  and  troops; 
next  the  erection  of  mounds  from  which  arrows,  javelins, 
and  other  projectiles,  might  be  hurled  against  the  besieged 
on  the  walls,  and  over  the  walls  into  the  citj ;  and  finally 
the  construction  of  engines  with  battering  rams,  that  might 
be  driven  forward  so  as  to  assail  and  beat  down  the  walls. 
If  the  events  foreshown  are,  as  the  prophecy  indicates,  still 
jhtore,  these  ancient  methods  are  employed  by  hypocatasta- 
■b  for  the  more  effective  means  of  modem  warfiEire. 

6^  7.  An  apostrophe  to  Ariel  as  though  it  had  been  de- 
darod  by  a  metaphor  to  be  an  individual,  y.  8,  4. 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  Hypocatastases.  "  And  thou  shalt  be 
biought  down ;  out  of  the  ground  shalt  thou  speak ;  and  thy 
^Mech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust ;  and  thy  voice  shall  be 
like  a  necromancer,  out  of  the  ground ;  and  out  of  the  dust 
■hall  thy  speech  whisper,"  v.  4.  These  several  states  and 
ads  of  an  individual  helplessly  prostrate  and  in  the  last  stage 
of  terror  and  exhaustion,  are  used  by  substitution  for  the 
TCtembling  prostration  and  hopelessness  to  which  the  inha- 
Utants  of  Jerusalem  are  to  be  reduced  by  their  enemies. 
What  other  pencil  ever  drew  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  hu- 
miliation, the  helplessness,  the  expiring  gasp,  as  it  were,  of 
a  Tanquished  people  I  They  are  divested  of  all  power  of 
defending  themselves ;  they  have  fallen  to  the  ground ;  they 
lunre  sunk  so  far  into  the  arms  of  death,  that  their  voices 
stifled ;  they  can  only  utter  the  horror  with  which  they 
overwhelmed  in  &int  and  inarticulate  whispers  I  Yet 
Ihoogh  thus  in  the  last  agonies  of  dissolution,  they  are  to  be 
ddivered. 

18.  Comparison  of  the  voice  of  the  people  in  their  pros- 
tntion  and  despair,  to  the  voice  of  a  necromancer  out  of  the 
groand;  that  is,  in  unnatural  tones,  indicative  of  an  over- 
powering awe  or  terror,  and  adapted  to  excite  it  That  ne- 
oromancers  were  accustomed  to  announce  their  feigned  mes- 
from  the  dead  in  an  artificial  voioe,  as  though  il 
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emerged  from  the  ground,  and  in  inarticulate  whispers  and 
mxitterings,  is  shown  Isaiah  yiii.  19,  and  is  well  known  from 
heathen  writers.  They  used  the  art  of  the  ventriloquist 
often,  not  only  to  deceive,  but  to  excite  the  wonder  and  awe 
of  their  hearers. 

14, 15.  Comparisons :  "  But  the  multitude  of  thy  strangeri 
[enemies]  shall  be  like  fine  dust,  and  like  passing  chaff,  ike 
multitude  of  the  terrible  ones :  and  it  shall  be  suddenly  in  a 
moment,"  v.  5.  This  image  is  more  indicative  of  mental  help- 
lessness, than  that  which  is  employed  to  paint  the  condition 
of  the  Israelites.  Their  enemies  are  in  an  instant,  without 
any  forewarning,  to  be  divested  of  their  power,  and  become 
like  the  unconscious  dust  and  weightless  cha£^  which  the 
slightest  breeze,  the  faintest  breath,  raises  from  the  ground 
and  drifts  away  where  no  one  can  trace  it.  What  a  change 
firom  the  haughty  self  confidence,  the  resistless  might,  the 
exulting  triumph  of  conquerors !  And  a  change  that  is  lo 
spring — not  from  any  sudden  diminution  of  their  numben^ 
or  unexpected  resuscitation  of  their  fallen  foes ;  but  from  a 
cause  from  which  their  multitude  can  yield  them  no  protec- 
tion. 

16.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  visiting  for  an  interposi- 
tion for  punishment.  **  There  shall  be  a  visitation  from  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  with  thunder  and  earthquake, 
and  great  noise,  and  tempest  and  storm,  and  flame  of  devour- 
ing fire,"  V.  6,  It  is  to  be  by  a  visible  interposition  of  the 
Almighty  therefore,  with  an  earthquake,  volcanic  eruptions, 
tempests,  and  flaming  fire,  such  as  are  to  attend  Christ^s  se- 
cond coming,  and  the  destruction  of  the  hosts  that  are  to  be 
assembled  against  him  in  Judea,  as  foreshown  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15, 
16 ;  Zech.  xiv.  1-15 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8-13 ;  2  Thess.  i  6-9,  and 
many  other  passages. 

17.  Comparison :  "  Then  shall  be  as  a  dream,  a  vision  of 
the  night,  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  fighting  against 
Ariel,  even  all  that  fight  against  her  and  her  munition,  and 
distress  her,"  v.  7.  It  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
that  the  besieging  hosts  are  thus  to  become  like  a  dream ; 
that  is,  like  persons  and  scenes  beheld  in  a  dream,  ibat 
vanish  fi-om  their  imaginary  existence  on  the  dreamer^ 
awaking.  The  comparison  indicates,  therefore,  that  the  hos- 
tile armies  are  to  be  instantly  swept  from  life  by  the  whirl* 
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wind  of  divine  vengeance,  so  that  they  will  cease  to  be  ene- 
mies and  objects  of  dread,  as  completely  as  the  spectres  of  a 
night  vision  vanish  from  being  and  cease  to  be  objects  of 
fear,  when  the  dreamer,  whose  fancy  they  for  a  moment 
have  peopled,  awakes. 

18,  19.  Comparisons :  "And  it  shall  be  as  when  a  hungry 
man  dreams,  and  lo  he  eats ;  but  he  awakes  and  his  soul  is 
empty:  and  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreams,  and  lo  he 
drinks ;  but  he  awakes,  and  lo  he  is  faint  and  his  soul  crav- 
ing; so  shall  it  be  with  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that 
fight  against  Mount  Zion,"  v.  8.  These  comparisons  exem- 
plify the  disappointment  of  the  besiegers  at  their  defeat. 
They  are  to  be  inflamed  with  eager  desires  of  conquering 
the  city  and  glutting  their  passions  on  its  helpless  inhabit- 
ants; and  are  in  a  measure,  it  would  seem  from  Zechariah 
xiv.  2,  to  succeed ;  but  in  the  moment  of  seeming  victory 
and  anticipated  rapine,  they  are  to  be  arrested  by  the  tempest 
rf  divine  justice,  and  find  the  prey  vanished  from  their  grasp, 
like  the  viands  of  which  a  hungry  dreamer  imagines  he  is 
partaking,  but  which,  on  awaking,  prove  to  have  had  no 
real  existence,  and  have  contributed  nothing  towards  slaking 
his  appetite.  This  implies  that  they  are  to  indulge  the  most 
unhesitating  assurance  of  success  in  their  assault  on  the 
city,  till  the  thunderbolt  of  the  Almighty  strikes  them  to 
the  realms  of  death. 

This  prediction  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  had 
its  accomplishment  in  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Senna- 
cherib ;  others  have  referred  it  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  Titus.  There  was  no  such  interposition, 
liowever,  of  the  Almighty  in  cither  of  those  sieges  as  is  here 
foreshown ;  and  no  such  destruction  of  the  besieging  hosts 
by  convulsions  of  the  earth,  the  explosion  of  subterranean 
fires,  the  suffusion  of  the  air  with  burning  elements,  and 
the  furious  blasts  and  thunder  tempests  that  are  gene- 
rated by  such  volcanic  eruptions.  The  event  is  undoubtedly 
still  future;  and  is  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian 
hosts,  that  after  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  Israelites  to 
Palestine,  are  to  attempt  to  reconquer  and  disperse  them, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  establishment  there  of  Christ's 
kingdom ;  but  at  the  moment  of  seeming  victory  are  to  be 
urested  by  Christy  who  is  to  appear  visibly  with  his  mighty 
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angels  and  "  rain  on  them  and  their  bands,  and  the  maajr 
people  that  are  with  them,  an  overflowing  rain  and  §preil 
hailstones,  fire,  and  brimstone,"  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  22.    Othen 
snppose  Ariel  is  here  used  as  a  representative  of  the  ancaaU 
Israelitish  church,  and  that  its  siege  and  threatened  destnx^ 
tion  denote  an  analogous  war  on  that  church,  and  reduetioii 
of  it  to  the  verge  of  annihilation ;  and  that  the  raddm 
deliverance  of  the  city  by  the  divine  interposition,  rqpve* 
sents  the  institution  of  the  church  in  a  new  form,  and  intio* 
duction  of  Gentiles  into  it  under  the  ministry  of  the  aposdea 
But  this  is  wholly  groundless,  mconsistent  with  the  lawi  cf 
language,  and  would  involve  the  prophecy  in  inextricable 
embarrassment.    Those  interpreters  found  this  conainietiOB 
on  the  assumption  that  the  passage  is  metaphoricaL    Butai 
we  have  seen,  there  is  no  metaphor  in  it^  except  an  eUiptkd 
one,  by  which  the  city  is  addressed  as  though  it  were  an  ilk- 
dividual.    The  only  other  figures  in  it,  are  hypocataatasM^ 
apostrophes,  and  comparisons.     Neither  the  city  nor  ils 
population  have   any  adaptation  to  represent  the  andeal 
church  considered  as  a  body  of  true  worshippers.     The 
Israelitish  church  embraced  the  whole  nation,  unrenewed  as 
well  as  sanctified.    The  people  of  Jerusalem,  consisting  ai 
they  doubtless  did,  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  nation,  of 
unsanctified  persons,  were  no  more  a  fit  representative  of 
those  who  were  sanctified,  than  the  nation  at  large,  and 
cannot,  from  their  dissimilarity,  were  there  a  figure  that 
admitted  it,  have  been  used  in  that  relation.    Besides,  if  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  are  used  as  representatives  of  the  tma 
worshippers  of  the  Israelitish  church,  the  Gentile  hosts  musl^ 
on  the  same  principle,  be  used  as  symbols  of  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  the  Gentile  church.    But  is  that  possible  ?    C^ 
any  one  persuade  himself  that  those  ambitious,  cruel,  and 
bloody  hosts,  bent  on  slaughter  and  rapine,  and  engaged  is 
open  war  on  God,   are  representatives  of  the  pure  wor- 
shippers of  the  Gentile  church ;  the  servants  of  God  who 
bear  his  name  on  their  foreheads ;  the  witnesses  and  mai^ 
tyrs  of  Jesus?    Besides,  how  can  they  make  war  on  the  an* 
dent  Israelitish  church,  or  body  of  pure  worshippers,  when 
that  church  no  longer  exists  in  this  world  ?    Or  if  the  pre* 
diction  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  accomplishment^ 
when  was  it  that  the  true  followers  and  witnesses  of  Christ 
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in  the  Gentile  church,  made  an  onset  analogous  to  the  pre- 
dieted  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  body  of  ancient  Israelitish 
worshippers,  and  threatened  Uiem  with  such  a  destruction? 
There  has  been  no  ancient  Israelitish  church  since  the  in* 
•litation  of  Christianity ;  and  no  Israelitish  church  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  Gentiles,  since  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  termination  of  the  ritual  worship 
there,  and  the  exile  of  the  nation  from  their  land.  The 
wipposition  that  Ariel,  or  its  population,  is  a  representative 
of  the  Israelitish  church,  or  the  church  in  any  relation,  is 
Urns  wholly  inadmissibla  Neither  has  any  adaptation  to 
ill  such  an  office ;  it  is  wholly  forbidden  by  the  language ; 
tod  it  would  convert  the  prediction  into  a  complication  of 
incongruities  and  contradictions.  The  passage  is  as  specific 
and  dear  a  prophecy  of  the  literal  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
hf  hostile  nations,  and  their  sudden  destruction  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Jehovah,  as  words  can  utter;  and  all  the 
figures  that  occur  in  it  contribute  to  give  a  living  form  and 
Tivid  coloring  to  that  meaning. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  predict  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this  vision  and  all  the  other  revelations  God  had  made 
to  them,  they  would  prove  utterly  unbelieving  and  perverse, 
and  continue  so  till  he  interposes  for  their  redemption; 
when  they  are  to  be  universally  converted,  and  become  a 
wise,  a  holy,  and  a  happy  people. 

20.  Apostrophe.  ''Stop  ye,  and  be  stupified;  be  be- 
wildered and  blinded!"  v.  9.  This  is  addressed  to  the 
Israelites,  and  indicates  that  instead  of  exhibiting  the  intelli- 
gence, filial  trust,  and  obedience  becoming  God's  people,  they 
were  to  sink  into  a  sottish  stupor,  and  act  like  persons  who 
kaTe  lost  their  senses. 

SI,  22.  Hypocatastasea  "  They  are  drunk,  but  not  with 
wine;  they  reel,  but  not  with  strong  drink,"  v.  9.  The 
intoxication  ascribed  to  them  is  not  of  the  body,  but  drunken- 
neM  and  reeling  are  used  by  substitution  for  the  analogous 
perversion  and  bewilderment  of  the  mind  in  sin.  An  awful 
pietore  truly  I  They  are  exhibited,  not  simply  as  in  great 
errors;  not  merely  as  greatly  offending  God ;  but  as  sunk  to 
snch  a  depth  of  blindness  and  sottishness  that,  like  persons 
bewildered  and  staggering  with  intoxication,  they  were 
ntterly  beyond  the  reach  of  warning  and  remonstrance. 
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28,  24,  26.  Hjpooatastases.  "  For  Jehovah  has  poured 
out  upon  you  a  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  has  shut  jour  eyes: 
the  prophets  and  your  rulers  or  chiefs  the  seers,  he  hat 
blindfolded,"  y.  10.  These  acts  are  put  by  substitution  Ibr 
analogous  measures  of  providence,  by  which  Gk>d  allowed 
them  to  sink  into  insensibility,  and  misconceive  and  misre- 
present his  purposes  and  teachings.  They  were  to  become  the 
victims  of  as  absolute  a  delusion  and  bewilderment,  under 
the  sway  of  their  unbelief  and  alienation,  as  though  a  spirit  or 
power  inducing  a  deep  sleep  were  poured  on  them,  andtheti 
eyes  were  closed  so  as  to  preclude  the  perception  of  external 
objects.  A  bandage  was  to  be  put  also  on  the  eyes  of 
prophets  and  leaders,  whose  very  office  it  was  both  to 
visions  and  interpret  the  divine  will,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  precluded  from  seeing.  By  their  prophets  and  leaden 
the  seers,  are  probably  meant  merely  those  official  teaobeis 
whose  business  it  was  to  interpret  the  revelations  Ood  had 
made,  and  instruct  them  in  respect  to  his  purposes.  A  fillet 
was  to  be  bound  over  their  eyes  that  should  intercept  thmr 
sight,  and  make  them  as  incapable  of  deciphering  the  sacred 
page,  as  the  people  themselves,  lost  in  a  profound  slumber, 
were.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  similitude,  in  which  both  the 
learned  and  unlearned  are  exhibited  as  equally  incapable  of 
discerning  the  meaning  of  God's  word. 

26.  Comparison.  •*  And  the  vision  of  all--or  all  vision— 
is  become  to  you  like  the  words  of  a  sealed  book  which  they 
give  to  one  knowing  letters,  saying,  Pray,  read  this ;  and  he 
says,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed.  And  the  book  is  given  to  one 
who  knows  not  letters,  saying,  Pray,  read  this;  and  hesays^ 
I  know  not  letters,"  v.  11,  12,  By  the  vision  of  all,  or  the 
whole  vision,  is  meant  every  vision,  the  whole  revelatioii 
God  has  made  through  the  prophets.  The  blindness  and 
bewilderment  of  the  teachers  and  taught  were  thus  to  be 
such,  that  the  meaning  of  the  predictions  made  through  the 
ancient  prophets  would  be  as  completely  lost  to  the  learned 
as  to  the  ignorant.  To  the  one,  they  would  be  like  a  book 
that  being  sealed  cannot  be  read ;  and  to  the  other,  like  a 
book  that,  being  written  in  an  unknown  character,  is  wholly 
unintelligible. 

This  prediction  has  had  a  very  exact  and  conspicuous  fol^ 
filment  through  a  long  series  of  ages.     Dark  as  the  picture 
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]%  the  unbelief  blindness,  and  infatuation  of  the  Israelites  of 
all  ranks,  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  have  been  pre- 
eiaely  such  as  are  here  foreshown  of  them.  Their  pride, 
their  prejudice,  and  their  delusion,  have  been  such  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  see  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
■atioD,  though  foreshown  in  their  prophets  as  the  substance 
cf  which  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  the  type;  and  their 
tzpoeitors  and  teachers  have  been  as  blind  and  intractable 
is  the  unlearned  multitude.  This  hiding  of  the  truth  from 
their  eyes  is  foretold  also  in  the  New  Testament;  and  its  period 
JB  defined  as  to  extend  till  the  time  of  their  final  redemption 
al  the  second  coming  of  Christ  ''  Blindness  in  part  is  hap- 
pened unto  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come 
in.  And  so  shall  all  Israel  be  saved ;  as  it  is  written,  And 
the  Deliverer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  shall  turn  away 
mngodliness  from  Jacob." — Bom.  xi  26. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  utter  ignorance  and  dark* 
B688  in  which  they  are  to  be  involved,  they  are  still  to  keep 
mp  a  show  of  obedience  to  God.  ''And  the  Lord  said, 
Forasmuch  as  this  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  with  their  lips  they  honor  me,  but  their  heart  have  they 
put  far  from  me,  and  their  fear  toward  me  is  taught  by  the 
precept  of  men:  Therefore,  behold  I  will  continue  to  act 
wonderfully  with  this  people,  very  wonderfully;  and  the 
wisdom  of  their  wise  ones  shall  perish,  and  the  prudence  of 
their  prudent  ones  shall  disappear,''  v.  13,  14.  As  they 
were  to  substitute  a  mere  formal  and  hypocritical  religion 
foonded  on  the  authority  of  men,  for  that  which  he  had  en- 
jcHued,  he  would  conduct  his  providence  over  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  confound  their  devices,  and  cause  their 
boasted  wisdom  to  perish.  And  what  a  signal  verification 
has  this  prediction  received?  The  worship  of  the  Israelites 
toft  a  long  series  of  centuries  has  been  little  else  than  a  mere 
dhatter  of  empty  words ;  their  doctrinal  system  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  invention  of  the  rabbis,  and  depends  for  its 
support  on  their  authority;  and  the  disappointment  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  their  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
who  should  be  a  mere  worldly  prince,  and  make  it  his  chief 
business  to  raise  them  from  their  political  degradation,  and 
give  them  dominion  over  other  nations,  has  confuted  their 
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claims  to  supernatural  knowledge,  and  caused  their  repmti^ 
tion  for  wisdom  to  perish. 

27,  28.  Hjpocatastases.  ^'  AYoe  unto  them  that  go  deep  to 
hide  their  counsel  from  Jehovah,  and  their  works  are  in  the 
dark;  and  they  say,  Who  sees  us,  and  who  knows  us?" 
v.  15.  Going  deep  as  into  the  earth,  and  working  in  the 
dark,  which  are  means  by  which  evil-doers  avoid  the  obeer» 
vation  of  those  against  whom  they  are  plotting,  are  pat  by 
substitution  for  analogous  measures  to  elude  the  notioe  ol 
God. 

29.  Apostrophe.  [Such  is]  '^  your  perversion  1  Is  the  pot* 
ter  to  be  reckoned  as  the  clay ; — that  the  thing  made  should 
say  of  its  maker,  he  did  not  make  me ;  and  the  thing  formed 
say  of  its  former,  he  does  not  understand?''  t.  16.  TUi 
treatment  of  Jehovah,  as  though  his  attributes  were  finita^ 
like  those  of  creatures,  and  men  might  by  artifice  hide  their 
crimes  from  his  knowledge,  indicates  a  loss  of  all  jMroper 
conceptions  of  him,  and  a  most  besotted  degradation  of  tke 
intellect,  and  perversion  of  the  heart  Among  those  m 
whom  the  woe  is  denounced,  are  doubtless  the  Jewish  jnicili 
and  teachers  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  centuries,  and  eapedally 
of  the  present  age,  who  seem  to  have  imagined  that  by  vio- 
lently misinterpreting  the  ancient  prophecies  respecting  the 
Messiah,  and  forcing  on  them  a  meaning  compatible  with 
the  denial  that  they  had  their  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Chiist| 
they  convert  it  into  a  fact  that  Jesus  is  not  the  Messiah,  tnd 
thereby  treat  God  as  though  he  were  not  the  author  of  hii 
own  works,  nor  determiner  of  his  own  purposes :  a  perverse- 
ness  and  folly  immeasurably  greater  than  that  which  a  vessel 
of  clay  would  display,  should  it  deny  both  that  the  potter 
who  formed  it,  wrought  it,  and  that  he  had  the  requisile 
knowledge  for  the  task.  This  impeachment  of  his  perfeo- 
tions,  and  denial  of  his  dominion,  God  will  surely  avenge. 
Vain  will  be  their  hope  of  hiding  themselves  from  his  eye^ 
or  escaping  his  hand.  ''  Though  they  dig  into  hell,"  he  has 
forewarned  them,  "thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them 
down  ;  and  though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Gar^ 
mel,  I  will  search  and  take  them  out  thence ;  and  though 
they  be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence 
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will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them ;  and 
though  thej  go  into  captivity  before  their  enemies,  thence 
will  I  command  the  sword,  and  it  shall  slay  them ;  and  I 
will  set  my  eyes  upon  them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good." — 
Amos  ix.  2~4.  Their  infidelity,  their  hypocrisy,  their 
artifices,  have  not  shielded  them  from  this  terrible  denuncia* 
tion.  It  has  pursued  them  wherever  they  have  wandered  or 
been  driven,  and  verified  itself  on  every  generation  through 
a  long  series  of  ages,  and  will  continue  to  be  verified  till  the 
hour  at  length  of  their  conversion  arrives. 

The  prophet  now  announces  the  interposition  of  Jehovah 
to  redeem  them  from  their  blindness,  and  change  them  from 
afiens  to  loving  and  trusting  children ;  and  from  exile  and 
•onow,  to  re-^stablishment  in  their  ancient  land  in  joy  and 
peace. 

'^  Li  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while,  and  Lebanon  shall  be 
tamed  to  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  esteemed  a 
ftrest?'*  V.  17.  The  date  from  which  the  little  time  is  to  be 
reokoned,  that  is  to  precede  the  extraordinary  change  here 
ibretold,  is  doubtless  the  period  of  the  last  woe  that  is  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  Israelites  for  their  perverseness ;  and  is  the 
period  therefore  of  their  commencing  return  to  their  national 
country  and  attempt  to  re-establish  themselves  there,  when 
they  are  to  be  driven  to  the  edge  of  destruction  byUheir 
enemies,  as  predicted  in  v.  1-9.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
Aat  their  blindness  and  madness  in  misrepresenting  the 
tniih  will  reach  their  climax  at  that  period.  Some  exposi- 
ton  regard  this  verse  as  metaphorical,  and  denoting  a  moral 
change  of  the  people  in  place  of  a  physical  change  of  Leba- 
non and  the  neighboring  plains.  There  is,  however,  no 
metaphor  in  it.  A  change  of  Lebanon  to  fruitful  fields,  and 
of  fruitful  fields  to  forests,  by  a  depression  of  the  one  and 
elavation  of  the  other,  or  by  other  processes,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  their  nature,  but  is  as  easy  to  the  Most  High  as 
to  aostain  them  in  their  present  state.  Nor  is  the  change  of 
tlie  mountain  and  fruitful  field  used  by  hypocatastasis  to 
represent  an  analogous  change  of  the  people.  That  would 
imply  that  the  best,  the  sanctified  part  of  the  nation,  were  to 
be  changed  to  apostasy,  or  at  least  were  to  decline  in  obedi- 
ence ;  as  the  change  of  a  fertile  and  fruit-bearing  field  to  a 
fi>re8t,  would  be  a  change  from  beauty  and  usefulness  to  wild- 
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ness  and  unproductiveness,  and  is  the  image  of  a  cum 
instead  of  a  blessing.  That  the  change  of  the  mountain  and 
field  is  not  used  as  representative  of  the  reformation  of  the 
people  foreshown  in  the  verses  that  follow,  is  made  clear 
also  by  the  prediction  that  the  latter  is  to  be  contemporane- 
ous with  the  former.  That  specification  of  the  time  when 
they  are  to  be  redeemed  from  their  blindness,  would  be  uib 
necessary  and  unnatural  if  it  were  identically  the  same  event 
as  the  change  of  Lebanon  to  a  fruitful  field,  and  of  a  firoitfiil 
field  to  a  forest,  denotes.  The  revolution  foreshown  in  the 
passage  is  doubtless  therefore  a  literal  change  in  Lebanon, 
or  parts  of  that  mountain,  and  portions  of  the  cultivated  vo> 
gion  of  Palestine ;  such  as  is  indicated  in  Isaiah  iL  2, 18-21; 
xxiv.  6-14 ;  Zech.  xiv.  4-6,  and  other  passages ;  and  is  to  be 
among  the  changes  by  which  the  earth  and  atmosphere  an 
to  be  renovated  and  fitted  more  adequately  than  they  now 
are  for  the  residence  of  the  renewed  inhabitants  and  the 
glorified  saints — and  it  is  predicted  here  in  this  interrogative 
form,  to  show  the  absolute  power  of  the  Most  High  over  everj* 
thing  that  concerns  the  Israelites,  to  indicate  the  oontrait 
which  his  purposes  form  to  their  unbelieving  and  senselen 
schemes,  and  to  rebuke  thereby  their  folly  and  impiety  in 
thinking  to  conceal  themselves  from  his  notice,  and  circum- 
vent him  by  artifice  and  hypocrisy. 

30,  31.  Hypocatastases.  ''  And  in  that  day  sliall  the  deaf 
hear  the  words  of  the  book ;  and  out  of  obscurity  and  dark- 
ness shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  see.  And  the  humble  shall 
increase  in  joy  in  Jehovah,  and  the  poor  among  men  shall 
rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  v.  18, 19.  As  deep  sleep 
and  a  bandaging  of  the  eyes  were  used,  v.  10,  as  representa- 
tives of  their  senselessness  and  inability  to  see  ;  so  the  open- 
ing of  the  eai-s  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  are 
here  employed  by  substitution  for  analogous  changes  in  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites.  They  are  to  be  recalled  from  their 
alienation  from  God,  and  imbued  with  a  disposition  to  receive 
his  word,  which  they  have  so  long  disbelieved  and  perverted. 
They  are  to  be  raised  out  of  the  abyss  of  moral  darkness  in 
which  they  are  now  groping,  into  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
meet  in  wonder,  adoration,  and  joy  the  smile  of  their  Bedeemer 
whom  they  have  for  so  many  ages  rejected.  And  his  favor 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  great  and  wealthy.    Insteady  the 
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bnmble  and  poor  are  especially  to  share  the  blessings  of  his 
reign,  and  because  the  tyrannical  and  malevolent  who  have 
made  them  their  victim3,  are  never  more  to  molest  them. 

82,  83,  84.  Hypocatastases :  "For  the  violent  ceaseth, 
and  the  scoffer  is  no  more,  and  all  that  watch  for  iniquity 
ire  cut  off;  that  treat  a  man  as  an  offender  for  a  word,  and 
lay  a  snare  for  him  that  pleads  in  the  gate,  and  overthrow 
the  righteous  by  deceit,"  v.  20,  21.  The  watchers  for  ini- 
quity are  those  who  continually  seek  opportunities  to  per- 
petrate injustice,  as  a  beast  of  prejp watches  for  the  victims 
on  which  it  feeds.  Cutting  them  off,  as  a  bough  is  severed 
ftom  a  tree,  or  a  limb  from  the  body,  is  used  by  substitution 
fbr  destroying  them,  or  consigning  them  to  death.  The 
gate  was  the  place  where  the  princes  and  judges  sat  for  the 
discharge  of  their  public  duties,  and  tried  the  causes  of  the 
people.  To  lay  a  snare,  as  a  pitfall  or  noose,  for  him  that 
pleads  in  the  gate,  is  used  by  substitution  for  an  attempt 
bj  artifice  to  betray  him  into  some  mistaken  admission, 
oontpadictory  statement,  or  other  error  in  his  plea,  by 
which  they  might  gain  such  power  over  him  as  to  defraud 
bim  of  his  rights.  To  overthrow  the  righteous,  that  is,  cast 
bim  to  the  ground,  is  used  by  the  same  figure,  to  represent 
their  defeating  him  in  his  cause.  The  unjust  and  cruel 
rulers,  who  have  perpetrated  these  forms  of  injustice  to- 
wards the  humble,  the  unoffending,  the  poor,  and  the 
upright,  are  no  more  to  be  known  to  the  Israelites  after 
tbeir  conversion  and  reinstatement  in  their  ancient  land. 

85.  Metonymy  of  the  house  for  the  family  of  Jacob : 
**  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  he 
who  redeemed  Abraham,  Jacob  shall  not  now  be  ashamed ; 
and  his  face  shall  not  now  become  pale.  But  when  he  sees 
bis  children,  the  work  of  my  hands,  in  the  midst  of  him, 
they  shall  sanctify  my  name,  and  shall  sanctify  the  Holy 
One  of  Jacob,  and  they  shall  fear  the  God  of  Israel,"  v.  22, 

28. 

86.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  erring,  which  is  to  wan- 
der from  the  right  path,  for  embracing  false  views  of  God : 
^'Then  shall  the  erring  in  spirit  know  wisdom,  and  the 
murmurers  shall  receive  instruction,"  v.  24.  That  the  ex- 
emption of  Jacob  from  both  blushing  and  fainting  is  to  take 
place  when  be  sees  his  children  in  the  midst  of  him,  indi- 
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cates  that  it  is  to  be  after  the  restoiation  of  ihe  nation  to 
their  land.  Then  they  are  to  be  universally  oonyerfeed  to 
God.  Those  who  have  wandered  the  furthest  firom  him 
are  to  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  and  acknowledgmettt  of 
him ;  and  those  who  have  assailed  and  misrepreaented  hii 
dealings  with  them,  are  to  be  made  to  see  bis  righteooBMi 
and  wisdom,  and  adore  and  glorify  him. 

The  chapter  is  thus  a  clear  and  graphic  prediction  of  the 
blindness  to  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be  abandoned 
during  their  long  exile  from  their  native  land;  the  straits  to 
which  they  are  to  be  reduced  by  their  enemies^  after  a  pof> 
tion  of  them  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  estaUidied 
themselves  there ;  the  visible  interposition  of  the  Almigfatf 
to  destroy  the  hosts  that  besiege  them ;  and  finally,  thor 
deliverance  from  oppression  thereafter,  their  univend 
conversion,  and  the  eminent  knowledge  and  happiness  to 
which  they  are  to  be  exalted,  aft;er  their  general  restorstioa 
to  their  ancient  land ;  events — except  their  obdorscy  and 
blindness — that  are  yet  to  be  accomplished. 


Art.  VI. — The  Pbimitivk  Pubitans. 

by  the  bkv.  johk  fobsyth,  jun.,  d.d. 

,  At  the  period  when,  by  the  triumph  of  Gonstantine^  the 
relations  of  Paganism  and  of  Christianity  to  the  state  wers 
so  completely  and  suddenly  reversed,  the  internal  coliditioa 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  some  respects  was  not  unlike  ihst 
of  the  church  of  England  after  the  accession  of  £li£abeth« 
Until  within  half  a  century  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  tbe 
church  had  exhibited  the  aspect  of  a  widely  ramified  but 
compact  body,  having  a  common  faith  and  a  common  life. 
During  the  whole  course  of  her  history,  heretics  had  ariseii| 
often  from  among  her  own  sons,  and  had  vented  systems 
presenting  a  compound  more  or  less  monstrous  of  paganisiBt 
philosophy,  and  the  gospel ;  but  there  was  a  broad  and  Yisi* 
ble  line  of  demarcation  separating  all  these 
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ftom  that  great  and  growing  society  known  as  the  church 
of  Christ  Even  a  Pagan,  if  intelligent  and  candid,  could 
not  fail  to  discern  it,  and  was  in  little  danger  of  mistaking 
the  Gnostic  or  the  Manichean  for  the  Christian. 

Bat  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church  was  disturbed  by  the  conflicts  of  parties, 
who,  though  maintaining  with  equal  tenacity  her  ancient 
fldth,.  and  observing  the  same  forms  of  worship,  were  to  such 
m  degree  antagonistic  as  to  refuse  communion  with  each 
etiier,  in  the  public  offices  of  religion.  These  schisms  had 
llieir  origin  in  disputes  concerning  discipline  rather  than 
Aooirine,  yet  they  engendered  a  zeal  so  intense  that  not 
eren  the  most  furious  tempest  of  persecution  against  the 
Christian  name  and  faith  was  able  to  extinguish  it.  During 
all  the  storms  which  swept  over  the  church,  from  the  days 
MDecius  to  those  of  Diocletian,  these  divisions  subsisted  in 
Vidiminished  vigor.  Accordingly,  at  the  memorable  epoch 
iiiien  Constantino  admitted  the  long  suffering  church  as  a 
welcome  and  honored  guest  into  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
we  find  large  bodies  of  Christians,  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  who  then  were,  and  for  sixty  years  had  been,  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  the  larger  community.  They  were 
known  by  names  derived  from  the  localities  in  which  they 
lived,  or  from  the  persons  who  were  the  chief  instruments 
in  effecting  the  schism,  while  they  also  bore  in  common  the 
appellation  of  Cathari,  i.e.  Purists  or  Puritans.  Of  the 
founders  of  this  primitive  puritanism,  few  authentic  memo- 
rials  survive ;  their  own  writings,  and  especially  those  which 
grew  out  of  their  personal  controversies,  have  for  the  most 
paft  perished,  so  that  we  are  now  mainly  dependent  upon 
Ae  one-sided  accounts  of  their  enemies  for  our  information 
raipecting  them.  Hence,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  and  can- 
Sd  judgment  in  regard  to  the  character  of  these  men,  and 
Ae  influence  they  exerted  upon  their  times,  it  is  obviously 
aeeessary  to  sift  carefully  the  statements  of  their  prejudiced 
and  often  embittered  opponents,  and  to  draw  upon  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  will  sometimes  go  a 
good  way  in  supplying  the  lack  of  historical  materials. 
TbMt  these  early  schismatics,  as  they  are  commonly  styled, 
irere  exempt  from  personal  frailties,  or  from  the  current 
enon  of  their  day,  is  not  to  be  supposed,  but  at  the  same 
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time  we  have  a  strong  persoasion  that  they  have  nol 
received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of  our  principal  hiatoriam^ 
and  that  they  do  not  hold  the  place  in  the  memory  of  the 
church,  which  they  really  deserve,  for  their  services  in  stem* 
ming  the  incoming  tide  of  corruption,  and  as  faithful  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth  of  Christ 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  earliest  Puri- 
tan schism,  as  commonly  given,  is  substantially  as  follows: 
It  originated  at  Carthage,  during  the  Dedaa  peraecatioiii 
and  while  Cyprian  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  citf. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Cyprian  was  induced  to  seek  a 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  at  a  distance  frm 
Carthage.  His  absence  from  his  flock  afforded  a  fine  op* 
portunity  to  those  who  were  envious  of  the  infiaenoe  whidi 
Cyprian's  eloquence,  energy,  and  piety  enabled  him  to  wield, 
to  carry  out  their  ambitious  schemes.  It  was  greedily  seised 
by  Novatus,  a  presbyter,  and  Felicissimus,  a  deacon,  of  the 
church  of  Carthage.  These  men,  though  guilty  of  the  wai 
infamous  crimes,  contrived  to  gather  round  themaelvei  a 
party  decidedly  hostile  to  Cyprian,  and  in  the  end  to  esta- 
blish a  distinct  congregation  having  a  bishop  of  itsowi. 
This  body  of  Carthaginian  separatists  was,  however,  soon 
merged  in  another  secession,  which  took  place  at  Borne,  and 
is  known  as 

The  Novatian  Schism.  It  too  had  its  origin  in  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  the  man  who  gave  name  to  it  Duriog 
the  Decian  persecution,  Fabian,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the 
Boman  church,  had  been  called  to  seal  his  testimony  with 
his  blood.  For  more  than  a  year  the  pastorate  remained 
vacant;  partly  on  account  of  the  fury  of  the  tempest  beat- 
ing against  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  partly  from  the  want 
of  harmony  in  the  church.  The  two  prominent  candidates 
for  the  vacant  oflSce  were  the  presbyters  Cornelius  and  No- 
vatian.* The  latter  had  won  for  himself  a  high  repntatioa 
for  his  abilities,  learning,  eloquence,  the  strictness  of  his 
principles,  and  his  unblemished  life.  Cornelius,  however, 
was  chosen  by  a  small  majority.  Novatian,  disappointed 
and  disgusted  with  the  result,  at  once  took  steps  to  form  a 


*  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Novfttus  of  Carthage  must  not  b«  eonlbiaiAid 
with  Kovfttian  at  Rome;. 
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Mw  oommunion  of  which  he  should  be  head ;  he  denounced 
his  rival  Cornelius  in  the  bitterest  terms  for  his  laxity  in 
Taadmitting  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  the  Lapsed,  or 
those  who  had  in  the  time  of  persecution  denied  the  faith ; 
and  finally,  having  brought  to  Rome  three  ignorant  country 
bishops,  and  by  plying  them  well  with  wine,  having  con- 
verted them  into  ready  tools,  he  was  by  these  inebriated 
prelates  ordained  to  the  episcopate.  Such  is  the  story  of 
Kovatus  and  Novatian  as  told  by  a  large  class  of  historians. 
Papal  and  Protestant^  who  have  little  else  to  say  of  them 
duui  that  they  were  noted  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
ohurch.  In  a  word,  they  somehow  suddenly  appear  upon 
ike  surface  of  the  stream  of  history,  are  seen  there  for  a 
moment,  and  then  disappear  for  ever,  leaving  not  a  trace 
behind. 

Now  this  schism,  so  far  from  being  as  insignificant  as 
some  eminent  writers  seem  to  have  regarded  it,  was  really 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  early 
ohuich.  As  we  shall  presently  show,  the  movement  was  by 
no  means  limited  to  a  few  localities ;  on  the  contrary,  it  en- 
listed the  warm  sympathies  of  thousands  of  Christians  in  the 
east  and  the  west;  it  subsisted  for  several  centuries  as  a  dis- 
tinct organization  under  its  original  name,  maintaining  a 
vigorous  life ;  and  if  it  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  give  birth 
to,  it  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  other  secessions  from  the 
dominant  church,  the  infiuence  of  which  can  be  traced  more 
or  less  distinctly  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 

Here  then  is  a  great  historical  fact.  In  the  middle  of  the* 
third  century  the  church  is  suddenly  rent.  Thousands  of 
her  members  withdraw  from  her  fellowship,  and  form  a 
separate  communion,  known  as  that  of  the  Cathari  or  Puri-^ 
tana,  which  survives  for  centuries.  What  were  the  causea 
of  this  schism  7  What  relation  did  they  bear  to* the  actual 
life  of  the  church  in  that  age — what  light  do  they  cast  upon 
her  internal  condition,  her  faith,  and  her  forms?  These: 
questions  certainly  come  within  the  sphere  of  history,  the 
history  which,  refusing  to  content  itself  with  the  compara- 
tively humble  function  of  recording  the  events  of  the  past, 
seeks  to  discover  their  causes  and  their  consequences,  their 
earliest  germ  and  their  ripened  firuits.  It  is  by  the  prose- 
cation  of  such  inquiries,  that  history  is  enabled  to  give  forth 
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her  loiliest  lessons,  and  to  gather  from  the  experience  of 
the  ages  that  are  gone,  principles  of  the  highest  practical 
value  applicable  to  the  present  day  and  to  future  genem- 
tions.  Most  of  our  older  ecclesiastical  authors^  howeveri 
in  discussing  these  and  the  like  topics,  have  unfortunately 
yielded  an  implicit  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Fatheia^ 
to  which  they  were  no  more  entitled  when  asserting  matten 
of  fact,  than  when  expounding  matters  of  faith.  They  seem 
to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  heresy,  to  question  the 
veracity  of  such  men  as  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Optatus,  and 
others,  when  speaking  of  the  events  of  their  own  day.  la 
short,  the  so  called  Catholic  writers  having  got  theear  of  the 
church,  told  the  story  of  the  past  in  their  own  way,  illn^ 
trating  it  with  portraits  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  whidi 
too  many  over-credulous  Protestants  received  as  truthiiil 
pictures  of  the  originals,  though  the  features  of  most  of 
them  are  to  the  last  degree  repulsive. 

In  the  present  day,  the  student  of  history  is  not  quite  eo 
ready  to  take  things  upon  trust;  he  demands  that  the  teeti- 
mony  of  contemporary  witnesses,  however  illustrious  or  olh 
scure,  be  sifted  and  compared ;  that  they  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  cross-examination,  and  that  the  documents  of  the  re- 
mote past,  so  far  as  possible,  be  dealt  with  just  as  we  deal 
with  those  of  later  times.*  Then,  again,  a  much  wider  field 
is  open  to  him  from  whence  to  gather  illustrations  of  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature  sanctified  and  depraved.  The 
history  of  the  schisms  of  the  last  few  centuries  supplies  him 
with  important  helps  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
true  character  and  results  of  those  of  the  early  church.  Now 
the  annals  of  schism  clearly  establish  this  position — that  no 
man,  however  able,  eloquent,  and  pious,  can  originate  a  sect 
having  "  life  in  itself,"  on  personal  grounds  alone.  The  pe^ 
sonal  contests  which  usually  accompany,  and  give  a  certain 
complexion  to  such  movements,  may  be  the  occasions,  butia 
no  proper  sense  are  they  the  causes  of  them.  For  the  wofk 
done  by  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  their  fellow  reformers,  by  the 

*  Mosheim,  in  his  De  Rebus  ante  Ck>nst,  evinces  a  good  deal  of  the  tUM 
spirit  of  historical  research;  yet  even  in  this  able  work,  it  is  cnrioos  to 
observe  in  many  places  the  contest  between  this  spirit  and  the  deference  for 
patristic  authority  derived  from  the  old  school  in  which  he  was  cdooatsd. 
Jortin,  by  the  way,  desires  more  consideration  than  he  usuaDy  getii 
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BrakineH  in  Scotland,  by  the  Wesleys  in  England,  a.  solid 
basis  bad  been  already  laid, — n  basis  whicb  waa  the  slow 
growth  of  years.  An  able  and  ambitious  churchman  may, 
withoat  much  difficulty,  establish  a  party  witbia  any  com- 
manioo;  a  speculative  theologian  may  enlist  a  multitude  of 
Bealoua  advocates  of  bis  peculiar  opinions ;  but,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  the  voice  of  history  emphatically  declares  that  no 
mas  simply  on  personal  grounds  can  found  a  sect,  instinct 
with  life  and  energy,  and  maintaining  a  vigorous  organized 
cidstence  for  generations.  Yet  sncb  a  sect  was  the  Novatian. 
It  spread  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  it  flourished  forcen- 
toriea.  Reasoning  from  analogous  facts  we  may  eafely  con- 
olade,  that  Novatus  and  Novatian  could  never  have  raised 
ft  social  structure  of  such  size  and  solidity,  unless  tbe  mate- 
rials  for  it  had  been  prepared  long  before ;  in  other  words, 
that  they  were  simply  the  instruments  of  calling  out  and 
giving  organic  shape  to  sentiments  which  already  dwelt  in 
thousands  of  Christian  hearts. 

Neander*  thinks  that  the  schism  at  Carthage,  A.  D.  260, 
was  the  fmit  of  the  struggle  then  going  on  between  the  old 
q)OBtoIic  Presby  terianism  and  embryo  Prelacy.  Into  this  con- 
test Cyprian  threw  himself  with  the  utmost  ardor.  He  was, 
says  Hagenbach,  "  eine  durchaus  cnergische  Natur,  ein  Kir- 
cAienfurst  in  vollen  Sinn  desWortes."  Cyprian  belonged  to  the 
fdass  of  men  who  create  commanding  positions,  and  who  can 
Tender  any  spot  illustrious,  by  making  it  the  centre  of  a  world- 
wide influence,  as  Auguatine  made  the  little  city  of  Hippo, 
ftnd  Calvin  the  little  town  of  Geneva.  Carthage  was  indeed 
already  great — the  ancient  mistress  of  the  sea,  once  the 
proud  rival  and  almost  the  conqueror  of  Borne,  and  now  tbe 
metropolis  of  North  Africa,  In  such  a  position  there  was 
much  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  man  and  the  bishop, 
and  Cyprian  certainly  did  more  than  any  other  Carthaginian 
pastor,  before  or  afkr  him,  to  make  the  name  of  the  city 
Gunous  in  tbe  annals  of  the  church.  That  Cyprian  was  a 
man  of  sincere  piety,  none  acquainted  with  his  history  can 
doubt;  and  his  wriiings  show  that  be  had  tolerably  clear 
views  of  gospel  truth.    Ho  freely  expended  his  private  for- 

■  Hochcini  Dc  Rebiu  Uk««  MMntiallf  tha  Mine  xitw.     Scbrocck,  it.  SOt, 
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tune  for  the  good  of  the  church,  and  he  termiDated  his  some* 
what  chequered  ministry  by  winning  the  crown  of  martJ^ 
dom.  But  he  was  an  ambitious  churchman,  and  endowed 
as  he  was  with  all  those  qualities  which  give  dignity  and 
influence  to  the  leader  of  a  party,  a  spotless  character,  a 
generous  disregard  of  money,  con^manding  eloquence,  apt* 
ness  for  business,  and  untiring  energy — it  is  not  wonderfiiil 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  comparatively  short  pastorate,  he 
secured  for  himself  a  large  measure  of  spiritual  power.  He 
was  indisputably  the  great  man  of  the  African  church  in 
that  age,  and  no  one  was  more  thoroughly  sensible  of  that 
fact  than  Cyprian  himself. 

At  this  period  there  were  two  church  edifices  in  Carthage; 
one  of  them  was  known  as  the  Old  (or  in  American  phrase^ 
the  First  church),  of  which  Cyprian  was  the  immediate  pia- 
tor ;  the  other  had  been  built  a  short  time  before  the  date  of  tM 
Schism,  upon  an  eminence  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  Ibr  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  resident  in  the  oountiy, 
hence  called  Ecclesia  in  Monte,  or  the  Hill  church,  and  was 
under  the  care  of  Novatus,  one  of  the  presbyters  of  Carthage. 
Usually  these  suburban  chapels  were  not  designedjto  be 
independent  of  the  old  mother  church,  but  were  rather  out- 
stations  for  the  convenience  of  distant  members,  and  hence 
were  served  by  the  presbyters  in  turn.  Of  this  Hill  church, 
however,  Novatus  was  sole  pastor,  and  as  such,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  that  his  right  to  exercise  episcopal  authority  was  as 
perfect  as  that  of  Cyprian.  Accordingly,  he  ordained  Feli- 
cissimus  as  deacon  in  the  Hill  church  without  consulting 
Cyprian,  or  in  any  way  recognising  his  right  to  be  consult- 
ed. Struggling  as  Cyprian  then  was  to  build  up  a  prelatic 
form  of  government,  and  to  concentrate  in  his  own  hands 
as  bishop  the  powers  of  ordination  and  of  discipline, 
the  conduct  of  Novatus  must  have  been  exceedingly  distaste- 
ful to  him.  This  act  was  followed  by  another  equally  offen- 
sive on  the  part  of  the  deacon,  who  appears  to  have  been 
quite  as  determined  as  Novatus  to  uphold  the  independence 
of  the  Hill  church.  Prom  the  retreat  to  which  Cyprian  had 
gone  to  avoid  the  fury  of  persecution,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to 
the  deacons  of  Carthage  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
poor's  fundi  expecting,  of  course,  that  his  directions  would  be 
obeyed  by  the  officers  of  both  churches.    The  money  bo- 
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longing  to  the  Hill  church  was  in  the  hands  of  FelicissimuSf 
who  sturdily  repelled  Cyprian's  claims  to  interfere  with  the 
matter,  except  in  his  own  congregation,  and  would  not  suiSer 
his  messengers  to  touch  a  denarius.  Such  was  the  state  of 
afbirs  when  Cyprian  returned;  but  Novatus  having  in  the 
meanwhile  removed  to  Borne,  left  his  deacon  to  fight  the 
bfttUe  of  independence  alone.  A  synod  was  summoned  for 
the  settlement  of  the  case,  in  which  Cyprian  being  all-pow- 
erful, the  deacon  and  his  friends  were  condemned,  but 
refusing  to  bow  to  the  decision,  they  seceded  from  the  pre- 
vailing party  and  elected  Fortunatus  bishop  of  the  new  com- 
munion. These  facts  fully  confirm  the  judgment  of  Nean- 
der,  in  regard  to  the  connexion  of  this  schism  with  the  con- 
test between  old  Presby terianism  and  the  new-bom  Prelacy. 

Gibbon  observes,  that  if  Novatus  and  his  friend  the  deacon 
^  were  not  the  most  detestable  monsters  of  wickedness,  the 
mal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally  have  prevailed  over  his 
veracity y  The  former  is  described  by  him  as  "rerum  semper 
eapidus,  rapacitate  furibundus,  arrogantia  et  stupore  superb! 
tomoris  infiatus — fax  et  ignis  ad  conflanda  seditionis  incen- 
dia,  turbo  et  tempestas  ad  fidei  facienda  naufragia,"  with 
many  other  and  more  hateful  qualities.  Yet  this  picture  is 
aooepted  by  certain  historians  as  faithful,  because  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  so  holy  a  man  and  martyr  as  Cyprian  could 
lose  his  temper  or  utter  a  falsehood.  Novatus  certainly 
could  not  have  become  such  a  monster  of  depravity  within  a 
mngle  year;  if  he  was  so  bad  a  man,  Cyprian  must  have 
been  long  aware  of  it;  yet  he  utters  not  a  word  of  censure 
antil  his  prelatic  schemes  and  claims  are  resisted  ;  nay, 
Cyprian's  own  epistles  show  that  Novatus  and  he  had  lived 
np  to  this  time  on  very  good  terms. 

The  portrait  of  Felicissimus,  as  drawn  by  the  same  hand, 
is  no  less  dark  than  that  of  Novatus;  he  was  addicted 
''ad  fraudes,  rapinas,  adulterium;''  he  was  ''pecuniaa 
CommisssB  sibi  fraudator,  stuprator  virginum,  matrimoni- 
orum  multorum  depopulator  et  corrupter.^  But  when  he 
oomes  to  trial  before  the  Synod,  Cyprian,  either  moved  by 
an  ill-judged  charity,  or  because  he  found  it  easier  to  accuse 
of  crime  than  to  make  good  his  charges,  concludes  to  say 
nothing  respecting  the  worst  of  them.  *'  Taceo  de  fraudi- 
boa,^*  says  he,  '^ adulteria prastereo ;^'  while  the  "delictum 
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maximum"  of  the  deacon  was  his  opposition  to  his  mandates. 
In  view  of  these  and  similar  facts  which  might  be  addooed, 
every  candid  man  will  admit,  that  Jortin  had  ample  reason 
for  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  fathers  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  succeeding  centuries,  viz.  that  their  accounts  even  of  the 
heretics  of  their  own  age  must  be  received  with  a  large  al- 
lowance for  ignorance,  credulity,  and  prejudice,  while  in  the 
case  of  their  personal  antagonists  no  reliance  whatever  can 
be  placed  upon  the  truthfulness  of  their  representation& 
Indeed,  many  of  the  fathers  of  that  period  seem  to  have 
made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  blacken  to  the  utmost  thi 
character  of  their  opponents,  and  often  they  exhibit  a  kind 
of  savage  delight  while  tearing  from  the  victims  of  their 
wrath  the  last  shred  of  virtue,  and  hurling  at  them  the  most 
Stinging  epithets  they  could  invent 

Novatian  of  Bome  has  been  confounded  with  Nbvatus  of 
Carthage,  by  some  historians,  a  mistake  easily  accounted  ftr 
by  the  similarity  of  their  names,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  to  a  certain  extent  concerned  in  the  same  transactions. 
Even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  former,  with  the  single 
exception  of  his  rival  Cornelius,*  never  ventured  seriously 
to  asperse  his  character ;  and  we  may  safely  infer  from  this 
that  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  life ;  for  in  what  they  do 
say  of  him,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  if  they  could  have  dis- 
covered so  much  as  a  pimple  upon  his  face,  it  would,  in  their 
eyes,  speedily  have  grown  into  a  large  and  loathsome  ulcer. 

Of  the  early  years  of  Novatian  little  is  known  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  bom  and  bred  a  pagan,  and  continued  such 
until  he  had  reached  mature  manhood.  Cyprian  inferred 
from  his  rigid  principles  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
Stoic  school,  and  accused  him  of  bringing  its  evil  leavea 
with  him  into  the  church.  If  we  may  credit  the  scanty  ac- 
counts respecting  him  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  ear- 
lier spiritual  experience  of  Novatian  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Luther.  Under  the  pressure  of  an  apparently 
incurable  disease  he  learned  the  folly  of  philosophy,  the  emp- 
tiness of  the  world,  a^d  awoke  to  the  awful  consciousness 


*  Id  a  letter  to  Cj^jman  he  indeed  accuses  him  of  "snbtletj,  perjuries 
lies,  a  churlish  and  wolfish  disposition,"  but  besides  being  a  personal  enemy, 
Cornelius  deals  only  in  convenient  generalities,  which  candid  historians  of  all 
parties  regard  as  the  mere  ebullition  of  spite. 
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<^  his  exposure  as  a  sinner  to  the  wrath  of  Ood.  After  a 
protracted  endurance  of  intense  physical  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, he  found  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  the  effectual  balm  for 
his  wounds.  While  still  confined  to  the  sick  bed  he  was 
baptized  by  Fabian,  the  venerable  pastor  of  Some,  who  had 
formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  talents,  learning,  and  sin- 
cere piety,  that  he  was  ordained  presbyter  so  soon  as  his 
health  was  re-established.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office  for  a  number  of  years — historians  are  not  agreed  how 
many — but  long  enough  to  make  full  proof  of  his  fitness 
for  it,  and  to  win  the  confidence  and  love  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  congregation.  During  the  heat  of  the  Decian  perse- 
cation,  he  retired  from  Rome,  but  kept  up  in  the  meanwhile 
•n  active  correspondence  with  his  flock ;  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  his  advice  was  sought  by  Christians  of  all  ranks 
18  the  bAt  proof  that  he  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and 
reverence  of  the  people. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  venerable  Fabian  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  persecution,  and  after  his  decease  the 
Soman  pastorate  remained  vacant  for  more  than  a  year. 
Novatian,  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian  written  during  the  vacancy. 
Bays,  "nondum  est  episcopus  propter  rerum  et  temporum 
difficultates  consti tutus,"*  evidently  referring  the  delay  to 
the  storm  of  persecution  then  raging  without  the  church, 
and  to  the  difficulties  within  the  church  both  in  regard  to 
the  proper  person  to  be^  chosen,  and  to  the  still  more  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  Lapsed.  When  the  day  of  election  came 
the  partisans  of  Cornelius  proved,  or  at  least  claimed  to 
be  in  the  majority ;  the  friends  of  Novatian,  however,  were 
still  resolved  that  he  should  be  their  pastor,  as  the  head  of 
an  independent  congregation  if  not  as  the  formal  successor 
of  Fabian.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  their 
plan,  and  five  of  the  neighboring  bishops  came  to  Some  and 
ordained  him  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  new  society. 
Novatian  and  his  people,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times, 
despatched  letters  and  messengers  to  Alexandria,  Carthage, 
and  other  prominent  churches  in  the  east  and  west,  apprising 
their  pastors  of  what  they  had  done,  and  asking  their  ap- 
proval.   Cornelius,  of  course,  did  the  same.    As  the  wLole 
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af&ir  presented  some  novel  features,  it  was  so  soon  as  prao- 
ticable  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Synod  of  Borne,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  Novatian  and  his  congregation  were 
condemned,  who  thus  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity either  of  submissively  disbanding  their  new  organiza- 
tion, or  else  of  taking  their  stand  as  an  independent  body. 
They  adopted  the  latter  alternative. 

Their  assuming  the  position  of  a  distinct  sect  would  thus 
seem  to  have  been  a  matter  of  compulsion,  rather  than  of choioe. 
Neither  Novatian  nor  his  people  appear  to  have  entertained 
the  thought  of  seceding  from  the  old  communion  of  the  other 
party ;  they  would  have  been  quite  content  to  remain  in  their 
old  ecclesiastical  relations  if  allowed  a  reasonable  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action  in  regard  to  the  questions  then  agitating 
the  church.  We  may  fairly  infer  that  such  was  their  plan 
from  the  fact  of  their  sending  letters  to  the  other  moit^iei^ 
and  from  the  whole  tone  of  Novatian's  epistle  to  Cyprian,  to 
the  contents  of  which  we  shall  presently  advert  But  in 
this  as  in  so  many  other  ecclesiastical  movements,  that  say* 
ing  was  found  true,  "  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.** 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Novatian  subsequent  to  his 
separation  from  the  dominant  church  no  reliable  accounti 
have  come  down  to  us.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of 
his  death  is  certainly  known,  though  Socrates  gives  it  as  a 
tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  The 
few  productions  of  his  pen  that  remain  to  us  show  that  he 
was  a  man  of  very  superior  intellect.  His  longest  work  is 
entitled  "  The  Eule  of  Faith,"*  as  the  object  of  it  is  to  ex- 
pound and  defend  the  true  Scriptural  doctrine,  and  the  true 
faith  of  the  church  respecting  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God,  and  the  Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  last 
topic  is  largely  discussed,  and  the  treatise  abounds  with  very 
acute  reasonings  in  support  of  the  tenet  that  Christ  is  "  very 
God  and  very  man,"  based  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Next  we  have  a  short  tract  on  "Jewish  Meats," 
which  was  one  of  those  pastoral  epistles  which  he  was  accos- 
tomed  to  send  to  his  friends  at  Bome,  from  his  place  of  re- 
treat during  the  heat  of  the  Decian  persecution.    This  little 


*  It  is  appended  to  some  editions  of  the  works  of  TertnUian  with  tlie 
title  De  Trinitate.    Jerome  speaks  of  it  positively  as  NoTatian'si 
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piece  contains  some  fanciful  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  law 
respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals,  but  it  furnishes  deci- 
siYe  evidence  that  its  author  clearly  understood  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  economies,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  his  people  free.  **Deus  ventre  non  colitur,"  says  he, 
^'  nee  cibis  quos  Dominus  dicit  perire.  Nam  qui  per  escas 
Dominum  colit,  prope  est  ut  Dominum  habeat  ventrem  suum. 
Gibus,  inquam,  verus  et  sanctus  et  mundus  est,  Fides  recta, 
immaculata  Conscientia,  et  innocens  Anima;  quisquis  sic 
pascitur,  Ghristo  convescitur,  talis  epulator  conviva  est  Dei ; 
iste  sunt  epulaa  quae  Angelos  pascunt,  istss  sunt  mens£B 
qosa  martyres  faciunt,"  p.  275.  Besides  the  above,  there  are 
other  two  epistles  addressed  to  Cyprian,  one  of  which  was 
written  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  clergy,  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  tbe  Lapsed ;  its  authorship  is  therefore  uncertain,  but 
it  is  ascribed  to  Novatian  by  Dupin,  and  is  included  by  Jack- 
Bon  *among  his  works.  Dupin  thus  sums  up  the  merits  of 
the  man  and  of  his  writings :  '*  Get  auteur  avoit  beaucoup 
d'esprit,  de  savoir,  et  d'eloquence ;  son  stile  est  pur,  net,  et 
poli ;  ses  expressions  choisis,  ses  pens6es  naturelles,  et  ses 
xaisonnemens  justes.  II  est  plein  de  citations  de  passages  de 
r^riture  sainte  rapporter  fort  d-propos,  il  y  a  mfime  beau- 
ooup  d'ordre  et  de  methode, — et  ilparle  toujours  avec  beaucoup 
de  douceur  et  de  moderation" 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment,  a  little  more  closely,  at  the 
causes  of  this  schism.  ;  The  assertion  that  it  originated  in 
the  personal  ambition  of  Novatian  is  so  obviously  in  conflict 
with  all  that  we  know  of  the  man  and  the  movement,  that 
it  hardly  needs  to  be  discussed.  Socrates,  the  historian,  tes- 
tifies that  the  sect  "  flourished  mightily  "  at  o  me,  at  Alex- 
andria, at  Constantinople,  and  many  other  cities,  while  in 
certain  provinces  of  the  east,  as  in  Phrygia,  it  included  the 
great  mass  of  the  Christian  population.  Now  mere  sympa- 
thy for  an  individual  would  never  have  gathered  round  his 
■tandard  such  multitudes  in  so  many  cities  and  provinces. 
The  more  common  account  is  that  the  schism  arose  out  of 
the  refusal  of  Novatian  to  readmit  the  Lapsed  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  Tillemont  (Memoire  iii.  481),  Boman- 
ist-like,  insists  that  the  rigid  discipline  of  Novatian  was  a  mere 
eover  for  his  ambition,  adding  that  he  taught  that  the  Lapsed 
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should  be  indeed  exhorted  to  penitence,  but  should  be  Tefosed 
absolution,  as  the  church  had  no  power  to  remit  mortal  sin. 
He  however  appends  the  important  caveat^  ^'at  least  this 
is  what  S.  Pacian  aud  S.  Augustine  say  of  him,  perhaps  attri* 
buting  to  Novatian  the  sentiments  of  his  followers  in  after 
times."  One  might  infer  from  this  that  Novatian  recognised 
the  Bomish  distinction  of  mortal  and  venial  sin.  There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  he  did  so.  Socrates,  who,  if 
not  a  member  of  the  Novatian  church,  certainly  had  a  warm 
affection  for  it,  says  that  the  sect  regarded  the  offence  of  tlit 
Lapsed,  or  the  public  denial  of  the  name  of  Christ,  as  "dM 
sin  unto  death,"  described  by  John,  and  that  consequendy 
those  who  fell  into  it  should  not  be  i^in  admitted  into  tlit 
fellowship  of  the  faithful ;  they  should  be  urged  to  Tepeol 
of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Ood  who  looketh  upon  the  heart,  and  could  alone  judge  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  repentance.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  founder  of  the  sect  held  even  this  precise  tene^ 
which  widely  differs  from  the  Eomish  doctrine  of  m<»ld 
sin. 

In  the  epistle  to  Cyprian  already  quoted,  Novatian  says: 
^Absit  enim  ab  ecclesia  Eomanavigorem  suum  tarn  profima 
facilitate  dimittere,  et  nervos  severitatis  eversa  fidei  majestate 
dissolvere.  TJbi  enim  poterit  indulgentiae  mediciu»  pre- 
cedere,  si  etiam  ipse  medicus,  intercepta  pcenitentia  indnlget 
periculis?  Si  tan  turn  modo  operit  vulnus,  nee  sinit  neut- 
saria  temporis  remedia  obducere  cicatricem?  Hoc  non  est 
curare,  sed,  si  dicere  verum  volumus,  occidere."  Then  after 
stating  that  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  had  been  much 
enhanced  by  the  death  of  Fabian,  ''a  man  of  most  noUe 
memory,"  he  goes  on  to  explain  his  own  wishes.  "  Quan- 
quam  nobis  in  tam  ingenti  negotio  placeat,  quod  et  tu  (Cy* 
prianus)  ipse  tractasti;  pritis  ecclesioe  pacem  sustinendam; 
deinde  sic  coUatione  consiliorum  cum  Episcopis,  Presbyterian 
Diaconis,  Confessoribus,  pariter  ac  stantibus  Laids  £EU)ta, 
Lapsorum  tractare  rationeniJ'  He  then  bespeaks  the  earnest 
prayers  of  his  brother.  "  Oremus  pro  Lapsis  ut  erigantor, 
oremus  pro  stantibus,  ut  non  ad  ruinas  usque  tentantur/ 
Finally,  adverting  to  the  proper  behavior  of  the  Lapsed 
themselves,  he  says,  ''Pulsent  sane  fores,  sed  non  utique 
contringant    Adeant  ad  limen  ecclesisei  sed  non  nt  tran- 
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(riliant  Castrorum  coelestium  excubunt  portis,  sed  armati 
modestiaqua  intelligant  si  desertores  faisse."  He  would  have 
them  "  behold  the  kindness  and  the  severity  of  God ;"  and  re- 
member that  he  who  said  "  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,"  also 
said  "  whoso  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny ;" 
that  he  who  invited  all  to  the  marriage  feast,  also  said  of  the 
man  who  had  not  on  the  wedding  garment,  "  bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  cast  him  out."  Now  these  are  neither  the 
sentiments  nor  the  words  of  the  ambitious  demagogue  or  of 
the  £einatical  disciplinarian.  Indeed  the  whole  epistle,  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  breathes  the  spirit  of  moderation, 
and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  conscientious  man, 
keenly  alive  to  the  evils  which  threatened  the  purity  of  the 
ohnrch,  and  anxious  to  remove  them  by  the  use  of  wise  and 
gentle,  yet  energetic  remedies. 

The  origin,  therefore,  of  Novatianism  or  Primitive  Puri- 
tanism, is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  disappointed  ambition  of 
Ae  man  who  gave  name  to  the  schism,  nor  in  the  dissensions 
in  the  Boman  church  in  regard  to  the  single  question  what 
should  be  done  with  the  Lapsed,  but  in  the  growing  cor- 
ruption of  the  church  at  large,  and  the  consequent  struggles 
of  her  faithful  members  to  resist  the  process  of  declension. 
At  Carthage,  the  contest  in  the  first  instance  was  against 
an  incoming  prelacy ;  at  Borne  it  was  against  laxity  of  disci- 
pline. We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Novatians  were  them- 
selves wholly  exempt  from  the  errors  of  their  times,  and  it 
18  quite  possible  that  they,  like  the  English  Puritans  of  later 
days,  carried  some  parts  of  their  disciplinary  system  to  an 
unwarrantable  extreme.  But  their  grand  design  was  beyond 
a  doubt  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  which  the'  Puritans 
of  Britain  "  resisted  unto  blood,'' — to  render  broad  and  visible 
the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world,  and  so  £ir 
as  human  agency  can  go,  to  make  the  former  in  reality,  what 
she  is  in  name  and  by  profession,  a  company  of  saints. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  so  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
ejection  of  Novatian  from  the  Boman  church  reached  the 
other  cities  of  the  empire,  multitudes  in  them  at  once 
arrayed  themselves  under  his  standard;  while  the  regions 
which  were  most  noted  for  their  attachment  to  the  pure  faith 
and  simple  order  of  apostolic  times,  were  precisely  the  local- 
ities in  which  the  new  sect  most  vigorously  flourished.    The 
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churches  of  Phrygia,  for  example,'  according  to  the  teeti- 
monj  of  Socrates,  maintained  a  strictness  of  faith  and  mo- 
rals closely  resembling  that  which  obtained  in  New  England 
two  centuries  ago;  these  Phrygian  churches,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Novatiaa 
the  instant  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  transactioiis 
at  Borne,  and  they  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Puritanism  with 
an  undeviating  steadfastness  for  two  centuries  or  more.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  the  western  churches;  in  north 
Italy,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  districts  along  the  Ibol 
of  the  Alps,  the  regions  in  which  the  living  and  life-giTing 
Christianity  of  apostolic  times  was  most  faithfully  preached, 
and  whose  churches  were  least  contaminated  by  the  leaven  of 
iniquity  at  work  in  them,  the  views  of  Kovatian  most  widely 
prevailed.  The  political  as  well  as  spiritual  power  wielded  bj 
the  bishops  of  Eome,  after  the  union  of  the  church  and  atitfse^ 
and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  banka  of  the 
Bosphorus,  enabled  them  to  crush  the  Puritanism  of  the  wefl^ 
or  at  least  to  compel  it  to  seek  a  refuge  amid  the  Alpine 
mountains ;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  for  a  oentiuj 
and  a  half  or  more,  the  whole  of  central  and  northern 
Italy  abounded  with  flourishing  Novatian  churches,  which 
ceased  to  exist  simply  because  they  were  put  down  by  the 
strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  despotism. 

The  authentic  annals  of  the  Novatians  during  the  palmy 
days  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  body,  and  onward  until 
they  disappear  from  history,  have  all  perished.  We  are 
therefore  mainly  dependent  for  our  information  respecting 
them  upon  the  scanty  and  prejudiced  accounts  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  policy  given  by  writers  belonging  to  the  domi« 
nant  church.  But  scanty  as  these  notices  are,  they 
abundantly  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  Novatians  to  tlm 
honored  name  of  Puritans.  In  all  the  subsequent  persecu- 
tions of  the  church,  and  especially  in  the  last  and  bloodiest 
one  under  Diocletian,  no  class  of  Christians  suffered  more 
than  they  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ.  So,  too,  amid  the  stormy  contests  between  Orthodox 
and  Arian,  which  arose  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  for  many  years  convulsed  the  church  and  the 
empire,  none  exhibited  a  more  unwavering  steadfastness  in 
de&nce  of  the  vital  doctrine  in  dispute,  and  none  endured  a 
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greater  "  fight  of  affliction  "  for  their  tenacious  love  of  it, 
than  the  Novatians.  In  that  great  battle  for  the  truth  of 
Christ,  they  were  in  the  front  rank  of  the  sacramental* host; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  moments  of  Arian  triumph,  on  their 
heads  descended  the  full  force  of  Arian  vengeance.  Their 
heroic  valor  in  this  holy  war  elicited  from  the  very  church 
against  whose  corruptions  they  had  so  long  protested, 
eulogies  similar  to  those  which  Sancrofl  and  other  high 
church  prelates  under  James  IL  bestowed  upon  their  "  non- 
eonforming  brethren  "  who  had  come  to  their  rescue  in  the 
hoar  of  their  peril.  The  sins  of  the  Novatians  as  ^*  schis* 
matics,"  were  for  the  moment  forgotten  in  the  admiration 
awakened  for  their  virtues  as  Orthodox  Christians. 

The  famous  Edict  of  Milan,  A.  D.  818,  by  which  the  per- 
aecution  that  had  raged  against  the  church  was  authorita- 
tively ended,  was  expressly  extended  to  the  Novatians,  and 
placed  them  in  common  with  the  larger  Christian  body 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Constantine  was  very 
deairoas  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  long  standing  schism, 
and  to  include  the  Novatian  congregations  in  the  new 
arrangement  which  he  had  resolved  to  carry  out  with 
leference  to  the«church  at  large.  Whether  or  not  they  con- 
sidered, as  many  now  do,  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
state  and  the  churoh,  which  the  emperor  was  prepared  to 
establish,  inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  of  Christ,  we  have  no  means  to  de- 
termine with  absolute  certainty.  But  their  well  known, 
jealous,  perhaps  we  may  say,  extreme  anxiety  for  a  pure 
communion,  and  a  strict  discipline,  renders  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  their  refusal  to  come  under  the  wing  of  the  state 
arose  out  of  the  conviction,  that  if  they  accepted  the  proffered 
boon  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  freedom,  and  that  hence- 
forth it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  a  broad  and  visible 
distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  they  declined  the  overtures  of  the  emperor ; 
they  steadily  rcfused  to  have  any  share  of  the  wealth  and  the 
honors  which  Constantine  showercd  so  profusely  upon  the 
coelesiastics  of  that  day,  and  which  they  werc  so  eager  to 
secore.  It  was  a  great  temptation,  too  great  in  fact  to  be 
resisted  by  men  not  governed  by  principle.  We  have  no 
dcmbt|  that  the  leading  ministeis  of  the  Novatian  body 
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.would  have  found  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
6btainiDg  a  comfortable  position  beneath  the  broad  shadow 
of  the  tree  of  state,  if  they  bad  chosen  to  make  the  effort^ 
even  though  they  had  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  be  formally 
amalgamated  with  the  self-styled  Catholic  church.  As  yel 
there  was  no  venerable  and  powerful  Establishment^  with 
whose  "  might  and  mastery  "  it  was  dangerous  to  trifle,  mod 
whose  pride  would  be  deeply  wounded  by  the  admission  of 
vulgar  dissenters  to  her  lofty  platform ;  neither  is  it  probable 
that  Ck>nstantine  was,  at  this  period,  the  bigot  to  Catholioitjr 
that  he  afterwards  became.  Policy,  untrammelled  by  ooih 
scientious  principle,  could  have  easily  discovered  avenues  tod 
arts  by  which  a  church  stigmatized  by  its  enemies  as  8cli» 
matic,  might,  in  common  with  its  rival,  have  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  imperial  favor. 

But  the  Novatians  neither  asked  the  state  to  enrich  them 
with  princely  endowments,  nor  to  erect  for  them  stately 
temples ;  they  simply  desired  to  be  protected,  and  to  be  Id 
alone.  This  was  a  moderate  and  just  demand ;  bat  thoM 
who  made  it  soon  discovered  to  their  cost,  that  if  the  chordi 
had  expelled  the  old  Paganism  from  the  palaoe  of  the 
Csasars,  she  had  not  driven  out  the  old  spirit  of  persecutioii, 
and  that  if  they  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  befnend 
them  in  his  own  way,  they  should  learn  from  bitter  ex- 
perience what  it  was  to  be  counted  as  his  enemies.  Their 
ecclesiastical  edifices  and  other  property  were  transferred  by 
an  imperial  edict  to  the  established  church,  and  the  roeetings 
of  the  Novatians  for  religious  worship  were,  by  the  same 
authority,  in  various  ways  restrained.  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  spectacle  to  see  a  Christian  government^  in  the  first 
moment  of  its  power,  persecuting  its  Christian  subjects  as  if 
they  had  been  the  vilest  of  heretics,  and  the  undisguised 
enemies  of  religion.  But  these  ancient  Puritans,  like  their 
noble  namesakes  of  a  later  age,  **  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,"  and  were  busy  only  to  preserve  and  proptr 
gate  the  truth  of  God. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  nearly  ten  years.  During 
a  considerable  part  of  this  period,  Constantino  was  too  mudi 
occupied  with  political  affairs  to  allow  of  his  looking  after 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  his  prescriptive  laws  against  '^sectar 
rians  and  non-confi[)rmistS|"  and  many  of  them  probably  weie 
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a  dead  letter.  But  they  were  not  rescinded  until  after 
Arianism  had  arisen  to  convulse  the  established  church,  and 
to  give  the  Novatians  a  fresh  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
unbending  orthodoxy.  As  we  have  before  intimated,  their 
oonduct  during  the  progress  of  that  memorable  controversy 
ao  emphatically  vindicated  the  purity  of  their  principles  and 
character,  that  the  hostility  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  domi- 
nant church  was  very  much  abated.  The  doors  of  the 
'^CSatholic  communion "  were  again  thrown  wide  open  for 
tbeir  admission,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
them  to  come  in.  When  the  memorable  council  of  Nice  was 
ittvoked,  Acesius,  the  Novatian  pastor  of  Constantinople, 
was  expressly  invited  by  the  emperor  to  assist  in  its  delibe- 
latioDs,  an  honor  which  was  conferred  upon  no  other  sect 
It  18  possible  that  Acesius  attended  the  discussions  as  a  specta- 
tOTi  but  it  is  evident  from  a  conversation  reported  by  Socrates 
aod  Sozomen  as  having  taken  place  between  him  and  Con- 
slanUne  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  synod,  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  it.  After  the  formal  publication  of  the 
Nioeoe  confession,  the  emperor  asked  Acesius  if  he  agreed 
to  it  "  My  prince,"  replied  he,  "  I  know  of  nothing  new 
determined  by  the  council.  I  have  always  understood,  that 
from  the  beginning,  from  the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  the 
same  definition  of  the  faith  has  been  handed  down  to  us." 
"Why  then,"  asked  the  emperor,  "  do  you  separate  yourself 
from  our  communion?"  Acesius  then  explained  to  him 
what  had  happened  during  the  persecution  by  Decius,  when 
many  fell  from  the  profession  of  their  faith  and  relapsed  into 
idolatry ;  and  spake  of  the  rule  which  forbade  the  admission 
to  the  sacred  mysteries  of  those  who,  aftier  baptism,  had  com- 
mitted a  sin  which  the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  a  sin  unto 
death.  ^'They  ought  indeed,"  he  added,  "to  be  urged  to 
ji^)entance,  but  should  not  be  encouraged  to  hope  for  pardon 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  priests.  They  should  look 
directly  to  God,  who  alone  can  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
repentance,  and  who  alone  has  the  power  and  prerogative  of 
remitting  sins."  "  Take  a  ladder,  then,  Acesius,"  replied  the 
emperor,  *' and  ascend  alone  to  heaven." 

The  eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  though  not  very 
gracious  in  its  tone,  and  in  some  measure  breathing  the 
hnoghty  spirit  of  '*  the  church  as  by  law  estaUishedi"  olearlj 
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enough  indicates  that  the  venerable  &thers  were  not  without 
^opes  of  winning  back  the  hitherto  scmpulons  Paiitans  to 
their  communion.  In  this  canon  the  conditions  of  union 
are  defined.  But  they  were  again  destined  to  be  distp^ 
pointed.  The  Novatians  as  a  body  persisted  in  standing 
aloof  from  the  established  church.  It  may  be  said,  that  they 
were  prompted  to  act  thus, — to  repel  the  advances  ci 
brethren  with  whom  they  should  have  joined,  and  presented 
one  unbroken  phalanx  against  the  inroads  of  Arian  heresy, 
by  that  sectarian  spirit  which  has  often  kept  alive  parties  in 
the  church  long  afler  the  original  causes  of  their  existenoe 
had  been  removed.  The  grounds  of  the  Novatian  Bchism, 
however,  were  not^  properly  speaking,  dogmatic.  The  views 
of  the  Nicene  and  Novatian  fiithers  on  the  leading  doctrinal 
points  embodied  in  the  so  called  Apostles',  and  in  the  Niceoe 
creed,  were  essentiallv  the  same.  But  the  reasons  whidi 
led  the  early  Novatians,  afler  they  had  been  thrust  ont  of 
the  dominant  church,  to  take  up  an  antagonistic  positioi^ 
and  to  found  a  separate  communion,  still  existed  in  fiiU 
force.  Even  ten  years  of  relentless  persecution  had  not 
eradicated  from  the  visible  body  of  Christ  the  evil  leayeii 
which  had  been  so  long  working  among  its  wide-spread 
membership.  These  ten  dismal  years  may  have  checked 
the  process  of  declension,  but  the  succeeding  ten  yean  of 
imperial  favor  and  state  patronage  had  given  it  a  fitsh 
impulse,  rapidly  developing  the  old  tendencies  to  super- 
stition and  will-worship  in  the  liturgic  services  of  the  chureh, 
and  to  a  hierarchal  prelacy  with  its  diverse  ranks  of  clergy 
in  her  constitution. 

The  isolated  and  antagonistic  position  of  the  Novatian 
church  with  reference  to  the  larger  body,  and  the  total  ces- 
sation of  visible  fellowship  between  them,  were  necessarily 
calculated  to  keep  the  former  routed  and  grounded  in  their 
original  principles,  and  to  preserve  them  from  many  of  the 
superstitious  practices  prevalent  in  the  established  chnroL 
In  such  circumstances,  men  are  naturally  disposed  to  watdi 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  a  society  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  denounce  as  corrupt,  in  order  to  diacoTsr 
fresh  grounds  for  their  hostile  attitude,  and  their  condeoma- 
tory  testimony.  This  supposition  is  exactly  coincident  with 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  Novatians  by  the  later  fiitheia 
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From  these  we  learn  that  they  eondemned  the  use  of  M  in 
baptism;  prayers  for  the  dead;  and  the  worship  of  martyrs. 
Bat  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  their  non-conformity  with 
the  dominant  church  was  confined  to  these  three  points; 
though,  in  the  absence  of  their  own  authentic  records,  we 
cannot  enumerate  all  the  particular  unscriptural  and  super- 
stitious usages  rejected  by  them.  Still  their  uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  three  above-named  salient  features  of  the 
"mystery  of  iniquity,"  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  them  as 
belonging  to  the  noble  *'  cloud  of  witnesses,"  and  to  warrant 
their  assumption  of  the  name  of  Puritans.  However,  this  is 
not  the  only  proof  that  the  Novatian  communion  was  to 
a  fiir  greater  degree  exempt  from  superstitious  rites  and 
oeremonies,  and  included  a  larger  share  of  intelligent  scriptu* 
lal  piety  than  any  other  portion  of  the  nominal  church. 
We  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  the  continuator  of 
Eusebius. 

Socrates  of  Constantinople  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  for 
some  years  prosecuted  his  profession  in  his  native  city  with 
diligence  and  success,  but  at  length  abandoned  the  bar,  and 
addicted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  In  early  life  he  had  enjoyed  the  best  educational 
advantages  of  the  metropolis,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
his  training  as  a  jurist,  and  his  practice  in  the  courts  of  law, 
materially  contributed  to  qualify  him  for  the  work  to  which 
in  the  maturity  of  his  manhood  he  devoted  himself,  of  writing 
tlie  ecclesiastical  annals  of  his  age.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  sincere  piety,  of  good  sound  sense,  who,  living  in  a 
city  and  at  a  period  notorious  for  the  bigotry  and  violence 
of  their  ecclesiastical  factions,  preserved  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion, and  weighed  with  candor  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  various  parties  by  which  the  church  was  divided.  Baro- 
nius  and  Labbeus,  following  Nicephorus,  peremptorily  insist 
that  Socrates  was  a  member  of  the  Novatian  communion ; 
but  Valesius,  who  somewhat  largely  discusses  the  question 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  history  of  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  has  clearly  proved  that  they  were  mistaken, 
though  he  admits  that  the  reasons  of  this  opinion  are  "  nee 
panose,  nee  leves.'*  In  other  words,  the  historian  recognises 
and  fidthfully  depicts  the  various  virtues  of  the  Novatians, 
and  on  sevend  occasions  betrays  not  only  a  warm  afifection 
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for  the  men,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed, but  a  decided  sympathy  with  their  principles.  Thus 
when  giving  a  summary  of  the  early  history  of  the  body 
(iv.  24),  he  almost  goes  the  length  of  endorsing,  in  so  many 
words,  the  rigid  discipline  of  Novatian  in  regard  to  the 
Lapsed ;  and  expressly  testifies,  not  only  that  multitudes  in 
the  east  and  west  approved,  but  that  they  included  the 
largest  share  of  the  holiest  men  and  the  purest  churches  of 
that  day.  He  refers  in  particular  to  the  Paphlagonlans  and 
Phrygians,  and  to  the  high  standard  of  morals  that  obtained 
among  them,  and  then  adds  the  remark,  "  it  is  certainly  tme 
that  they  live  mpfftrrtfn  than  the  men  of  any  other  sect" 

Of  the  Novatian  church  at  Constantinople,  and  of  its 
various  fortunes  under  Orthodox  and  Arian  emperon^ 
Socrates  supplies  us  with  a  good  deal  of  valuable  informa* 
tion ;  yet  we  much  regret  that  one  so  competent  to  the  task, 
and  withal  so  candid,  did  not  deem  it  worth  his  while  to 
describe  their  internal  organization.  He  has  also  given  po^ 
traits  more  or  less  complete  of  the  succession  of  pastors  from 
the  times  of  Constantine  down  to  his  own.  Some  of  them 
were  men  of  rare  gifts  ^  preachers  and  authors,  while  all  of 
them  were  illustrious  examples  of  primitive  apostolic  piety. 
One  of  them,  Sisinnius,  was  evidently  an  especial  favorite  of 
our  historian,  who  says  that  he  wrote  a  large  number  of 
books,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  prelates  of  "the 
church  "  and  persons  of  senatorial  rank  for  his  distinguished 
attainments  in  philosophy,  logic,  and  biblical  learning,  as  well 
as  for  his  ready  wit.  Though  by  no  means  puritanical  in  the 
material  and  style  of  his  ordinary  dress,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  Puritan  of  the  extremest  sort  in  regard  to  his  ecclea* 
astical  vestments.  The  pulpit  dress  of  that  day,  Socrates 
relates,  was  block,  Sisinnius,  however,  was  accustomed  to 
preach  in  white.  He  was  one  day  taken  to  task  for  this 
violation  of  rule  by  a  member  of  '*the  church,"  who  asked 
him,  "  where  is  it  written  in  Scripture  that  a  bishop  should 
appear  in  a  white  garment  ?  "  "  Give  me  first,"  retorted 
Sisinnius,  ''the  passage  in  which  it  is  said  he  shall  wear 
black"  His  censor  was,  of  course,  silenced.  "You  can 
find  no  such  text — but  I  will  give  my  authority  from  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  does  not  Solomon  exhort  us,  saying,  let  thy  gar- 
ment always  be  white  V^    Socrates  quotes  other  illustrations 
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of  the  ready  wit  of  Sisinnius,  but  we  have  given  this  one 
because  it  appears  to  us  plainly  to  imply  that  one  of  the 
well  known  and  distinctive  principles  of  the  Novatians  was 
the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
manners.  Else  why  should  the  churchman  have  demanded 
from  the  dissenter  his  Scriptural  authority  for  his  unusual 
dress,  unless  he  fancied  that  he  had  a  fine  chance  for  a  hit  at 
the  Puritanism  which  refused  to  observe  ordinances  having 
no  other  warrant  than  such  as  was  derived  from  tradition  oir 
the  church  ? 

But  the  historian  who  records  this  piece  of  pleasantry,  has 
supplied  us  with  more  decisive  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Primitive  Puritans  was 
their  recognition  of  the  Bible  as  the  exclusive  rule  of  faith 
and  life.  In  his  5th  Book  there  is  a  very  remarkable  chap- 
ter (22)  bearing  upon  this  point,  from  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  make  large  extracts,  if  our  limits  allowed.  It 
exhibits  the  judgment  of  Socrates  concerning  the  diversity 
of  usage  that  then  [existed  in  Christendom  in  regard  to 
Easter,  baptism,  fasting,  religious  assemblies,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  rites.  Beferring^  to  the  famous  dispute  about 
Easter,  he  says,  '*  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  matter 
neither  the  ancients  nor  the  moderns  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, that  when  the  Jewish  law  was  superseded  by  the 
Christian  worship,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies 
entirely  ceased.  It  is  most  clearly  demonstrable,  not  only 
that  there  is  no  law  of  Christ  which  permits  Christians  to 
judaize — iovimt^nf — ^but  that  the  apostle  expressly  forbids 
them  to  do  so.  Certainly  the  apostles  never  imposed  upon 
those  to  whom  they  preached,  such  a  yoke  of  bondage,  as  to 
require  them  to  keep  Easter  and  other  festivals.  But  as  men 
are  very  fond  of  such  days,  because  they  bring  rest  from  daily 
toil — 'i*  »•  ifiio-imi  Tin  TFofin  if  MfTttii — they  were  gradually 
established  by  the  force  of  custom.  So  it  was  with  Easter, 
the  observance  of  which  gradually  became  a  general  custom 
— ^it  was  ordained  by  none  of  the  apostles,  but  grew  up 
fg  f#ii^."  lie  then  gives  an  extended  description  of  the 
variety  of  usage  that  obtained  in  the  church ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  remarks  that,  "  no  religious  sect  has  the  same 
ceremonies  in  their  worship ;  even  those  who  hold  the  same 
doctrines  and  the  same  faith  differ  widely  among  themselves 
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in  their  religious  rites.  Among  all  sects  (the  context  shows 
that  he  includes  the  "  Catholics  ")  you  will  hardly  find  two 
churches  whose  modes  of  prayer  are  identical."  Adverting 
to  the  miserable  disputes  then  so  common  about  times  and 
forms  of  worship,  he  quotes  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  synod 
at  Jerusalem,  and  adds,  "  nowadays  there  are  many  who, 
despising  these  apostolic  laws,  look  upon  whoredom  as  a 
very  small  matter,  yet  fight  for  their  festivals  ^  wgft  4»xh." 
Finally  he  comes  to  the  wise  conclusion  that,  "  as  no  one  can 
pretend  to  bring  a  law  of  Christy  or  of  his  Apostles^  imposing 
these  and  the  like  rites  and  ceremonies  upon  ChristianB, 
every  man  should  be  left  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience ;  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he  will 
receive  or  reject  them,  and  that  none  should  he  campdled  to 
observe  them  through  necessity  or  fear" 

Socrates  relates,  that  among  the  Novatians  this  role 
obtained  in  regard  to  the  festival  of  Easter.  It  was  formally 
decided  by  one  of  their  synods,  that  as  the  Scriptures  laid 
down  no  rule  on  this  subject,  the  church  had  no  right  to 
enact  one;  that  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  '*  things  indiffer- 
ent," and  that  therefore  each  congregation  was  entitled  to  fix 
for  itself  the  time  of  keeping  Easter ;  or  if  its  members  so 
pleased,  not  to  keep  it  at  all.  In  the  chapter  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  the  historian  claims  to  speak  for  himself  alone; 
to  give  his  own  private  sentiments  on  the  topics  discussed  in 
it ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  also  gave  utterance  to 
the  distinctive  opinions  of  the  Puritanism  of  that  age — opi- 
nions which  it  is  quite  probable  he  had  himself  imbibed  from 
his  daily  intercourse  with  these  Bible-loving  and  intelligent 
Christians.  The  reason  why  the  overtures  for  union  made 
by  the  Nicene  fathers  failed,  now  becomes  quite  obvious. 
The  hearty  amalgamation  of  two  such  bodies  was  impossible ; 
for  their  foundation  principles  were  as  antagonistic  as  light 
and  darkness.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  church  history 
of  all  ages.  We  may  bring  the  representatives  of  these 
principles  into  the  same  visible  society,  or  into  one  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  like  that  of  England,  but  after  all,  their 
unity  is  mere  conformity.  Their  only  common  bond  is  the 
chain  that  binds  them  to  the  state.  The  church  of  England 
at  the  Reformation  tried  to  bring  these  opposite  principles 
into  harmony,  and  for  a  time  thought  she  had  succeeded, 
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but  she  speedily  discovered  that,  like  the  wife  of  Isaac,  she 
had  ''  two  nations  in  her  womb,  and  that  two  manner  of 
people  should  be  separated  from  her  bowels."  Perhaps  we 
may  add,  that  before  her  career  is  fully  run,  she  may  find 
the  latter  part  of  the  above  prediction  no  less  applicable  to 
her  case — "  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other 
people,  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger." 

But  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  our  prosecuting  the 
subject  further  for  the  present.  Enough,  we  apprehend,  has 
been  said  to  convince  the  candid  reader  that  those  who^in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  bore  the  name  of  Puritans, 
were  not  undeserving  of  the  appellation ;  that  the  Primitive 
Puritanism  and,  the  Puritanism  of  later  times  have  many 
features  in  common.  There  were  other  bodies  of  Christians 
that  came  into  existence  at  a  later  period,  and  which  occupy- 
ing essentially  the  same  stand-point  with  the  Novatians, 
were  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Puritans — such  as  the 
Luciferians,  the  ^Brians,  the  Paulicians,  and  others.  Their 
history  is  full  of  interest,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  it  is.  But  the  Novatians  were  the  first  to  win  and  wear 
the  appellation ;  they  were  the  earliest  organized  body  that 
appears  in  the  long  line  of  faithful  witnesses  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  nominal  church.  That  this  line  reaches  back 
to  those  early  ages,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  "  The  Chris- 
tian church,''  says  Monastier,*  "  did  not  quit  the  narrow  path 
of  sound  doctrine,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  her  hidden 
life  with  Christ,  without  encountering  a  protracted  resistance 
on  the  part  of  her  sound  members.  Who,  he  adds,  can 
recount  all  the  elForts  put  forth  to  turn  aside  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune, to  prevent  so  sad  a  shipwreck?"  The  earthly 
records  of  the  straggles  and  sufferings  of  these  noble  bands 
of  faithful  men  among  the  faithless,  have  long  since 
perished;  only  a  few  isolated  fragments  survive,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  their  memory,  by 
showing  how  much  after  generations  owe  to  their  resistance 
against  the  incoming  tide  of  worldliness  and  superstition. 
Still  we  may  well  believe,  that  the  influence  of  a  body  like 
the  Novatian,  so  widely  diffused,  including  such  multitudes 
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of  intelligent  Christians,  with  not  a  few  eloquent  preacheiB 
and  able  authors,  a  body  untrammelled  by  state  control,  ex- 
cept as  it  was  the  object  of  prescriptive  laws,  and  boldly  dis- 
playing a  banner  because  of  Truth  and  Purity,  must  have 
been  powerful,  at  least  in  particular  localities,  in  the  way  of 
impeding  the  onward  course  of  a  declining  church.  They, 
unquestionably,  were  the  persons  of  whom  Celestine  of 
Bome,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  so  bitterly  com- 
plains as  "  the  troublers  of  Israel "  in  North  Italy.  The 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  were  vexed  by  multitudes  of 
*' troublers  "  of  the  same  sort,  and  continued  to  be  down  to 
the  memorable  epoch  when  churchmen  and  schismatics  were 
swept  away  by  the  overflowing  flood  of  the  Saracen  inva- 
sion. They  could  not  stay  the  development  of  the  mysteiy 
of  iniquity,  nor  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  Man  of  Sin  in 
the  temple  of  God,  but  in  ages  of  festering  corruptioB 
they  kept  their  own  garments  clean,  they  fought  a  good  fight; 
and  gained  for  themselves  imperishable  renown. 


Art.  VII. — The  Resurrection;  The  Conflagration; 

The  Judgment. 

A  correspondent  addresses  to  us  the  following  inquiries, 
to  which,  as  they  are  of  interest  to  our  readers  generally,  we 
reply  through  the  Journal. 

1.  "How  do  you  reconcile  Daniel's  prophecy,  chap.  xii.  2,  with 
the  resarrectioD  of  the  saints  at  the  beginning,  and  of  the  wicked  at 
the  close  of  the  millennial  period  ? 

2.  "Regarding  as  I  do  the  language  of  2  Peter  iii.  4-13  as  literal 
throughout,  I  must  believe  all  the  wicked  then  living  to  be  doomed 
to  destruction  (see  a  kindred  passage,  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9),  and  the 
heavens  and  earth  to  be  subjected  to  purification  by  fire  so  as  to 
become  a  fit  abode  for  Christ  and  his  glorified  saints.  Now  the 
wicked  being  slain,  and  the  risen  and  changed  saints  not  being  sab- 
ject  to  the  law  of  marriage  (Matt.  xxii.  30),  and  therefore  not  propa 
gating  their  species,  whence  shall  come  those  nations  oyer  whom 
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Mefisiah  with  his  risen  saints  shall  rule  in  the  millennial  ages  I  I  admit 
the  doctrine  of  a  rule  over  the  Gentile  nations  (see  Zech.  xiv.  16,  and 
many  other  passages),  but  I  cannot  account  for  successive  generations 
ct  men  with  2  Peter  iii.  4-13,  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  and  Matthew  xxii. 
80,  before  me. 

d.  "How  do  you  reconcile  Matthew's  account,  chap.  xxv.  81-46, 
of  one  simultaneous  judgment  of  '  all  nations,'  the  separation  of  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  (thus  implying  the  promiscuous  assemblage  of 
both  up  to  the  moment  of  discrimination),  and  the  reward  given  to 
each  according  to  their  deeds  on  the  one  great  occasion,  with  two 
different  and  widely  remote  periods  of  judgment,  as  indicated  by  the 
Apocalypse  xx.l " 

To  these  questions  we  return  the  following  answers. 


I.   THE  RESURRECTION.      DANIEL  XII.  1-3. 

"  And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince 
who  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people ;  and  then  shall 
be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  there  never  was  since  there  was 
a  nation  even  to  that  same  time ;  and  at  that  time  thy  people 
shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in 
the  book. 

"And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake ;  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt. 

"And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the* brightness  of  the 
firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  impression  that  this  annunciation  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  two  classes  of  the  dead  is  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  revelation  made  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  unright- 
eous are  to  be  raised  at  a  far  later  period  than  the  righteous, 
springs  obviously  from  the  assumption  that  the  passage  re- 
presents or  implies  that  the  resurrection  of  the  evil,  as  well  as 
the  just,  is  to  take  place  contemporaneously  with  Michael's 
interposition  to  deliver  his  people  in  the  time  of  their  great 
tribulation.  That,  however,  is  mistaken.  There  is  no  speci- 
fication in  V.  2  that  the  resurrection  is  to  occur  at  the  same 
time  as  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  by  Michael,'  such  as 
there  is  v.  1,  that  their  deliverance  is  to  be  wrought  at 
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identically  the  time  of  their  'great  danger  and  distrefl& 
Instead,  v.  2  is  a  simple  announcement  that  the  multitudes 
of  the  dead  are  to  awake — some  to  life  and  glory,  and  some 
to  shame  and  dishonor,  under  the  interposition  and  reign  <tf 
Michael  the  great  prince  of  the  Israelites  and  monarch  of  the 
earth,  who,  it  had  been  revealed,  chap,  vii.,  is  to  con^e  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  assume  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  andr 
invest  his  saints  with  its  dominion,  at  the  time  of  the  ove^ 
throw  of  the  fourth  monarchy,  symbolized  by  the  ten-homed 
beast ;  precisely  as  in  John  v.  28,  29,  there  is  a  predictioii 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  two  classes  of  the  dead  by  Chiis^B 
voice,  without  any  intimation  that  the  resurrection  of  those 
who  have  done  evil  is  not  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  righteoas.  '^  The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come 
forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrectkm 
of  danmation."  There  is  no  indication  of  the  period  of  the 
resurrection,  except  that  it  is  to  be  under  the  peTsonal 
presence  and  reign  of  Michael,  t.  e.  Christ,  as  the  prince  of  his 
people  and  monarch  of  the  world.  The  verb,  "  shall  stand 
up,"  is  used  by  hypocatastasis  to  denote  that  Christ  shall 
then  appear  personally,  and  act  in  his  station  as  the  great 
prince  of  the  earth.  To  stand  up  is  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  conspicuity  and  action.  The  prediction  that  Christ  is  then 
to  stand  up,  is  a  prediction,  therefore,  that  he  is  then  openly 
to  assume  his  station  as  the  king  of  Israel  and  of  the  earth, 
and  to  exert  the  oflScial  acts  that  belong  to  that  station;  and 
among  the  great  acts  that  are  to  mark  his  reign,  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead — the  holy  to  life,  the  unholy  to 
shame. 

The  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  indeed,  instead  of 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  their  great  trouble,  it  is  indicated,  chap,  vii, 
is  to  precede  that  crisis.  The  saints  who  are  to  take  the 
kingdom  at  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  monarchy,  and' 
possess  it  for  ever  and  ever  under  Christ,  are  undoubtedly 
the  risen  and  glorified  saints ;  for  it  is  they  who  are  to  reign 
with  him  during  the  thousand  years,  Rev.  xx.  4-6.  But  the 
saints  who  are  to  take  and  possess  the  kingdom  during  his 
reign  are  symbolized,  Dan.  iL  35,  44,  45,  by  the  stone  cut 
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out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which  was  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  image  was  smitten  and  destroyed.  '^And 
in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a 
kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  and  the  kingdom 
— i  e,  the  kingly  power  in  it — shall  not  be  left  to  other 
people,  but  it,  i,  e.  the  new  dynasty  or  body  of  kingly  saints, 
shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms ;  and 
it  shall  stand  for  ever.  Forasmuch  as,  t.  e.  according  as  thou 
sawest  that  the  stone  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands,  and  that  it  brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass^  the 
day,  the  silver,  and  the  gold; — the  great  God  hath  made 
known  to  the  king  what  shall  come  to  pass  hereafter."  In 
like  manner  it  is  revealed,  Kev.  xix.  14,  that  the  risen  saints 
are  to  attend  Christ  at  his  descent  to  destroy  the  wild  beast, 
&iae  prophet,  and  their  armies,  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon. 
The  same  revelation  is  made  also  Zech.  xiv.  1-5,  Bev.  ii. 
26,  27. 

As  then  the  saints  are  to  be  raised  be/ore  the  interposition 
of  Christ  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  their  tribulation, 
though  after  he  assumes  the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  Eev.  xL  15, 
the  annunciation,,  v.  2,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  two  classes 
of  the  dead,  is  obviously  a  mere  annunciation  of  their  resur- 
rection under  his  reign,  without  any  specification  of  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  to  take  place,  or  implication  that  both 
classes  are  to  be  raised  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  therefore,  of  this  prediction  with 
the  revelation  made  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  unholy  is  not  to  take  place  till  long  after  that  of 
the  righteous. 


II.  THE  CONFLAGRATION.       2  PETER  III.  8-13. 

*^  EnowiDg  this  first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  of  the  dajs 
mockers,  walking  according  to  their  own  inordinate  desires,  and  say- 
ing, Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  For  since  the  fathers  fell 
aflleep,  all  things  continue  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 
For  they  are  willingly  ignorant  [or  inconsiderate]  of  this :  that  by 
the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  standing  out 
of  water  and  in  water,  through  which  [that  is,  the  heavens  from  which 
the  rain  fell,  and  the  land  which  was  depressed  beneath  the  ocean]  the 
world  of,  that  time  was  destroyed  [that  is,  made  a  waste].    But  the 
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present  heavens  and  earth  are  by  the  same  word  treasured  up  for 
fire ;  reserved  to  the  day  of  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  mm 
that  are  impious.  But  let  it  not  be  unknown  to  [or  escape]  you,  be- 
loved, that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  dilatory  respecting  the  piD- 
mise,  as  some  count  dilatoriness ;  but  is  long  suffering  toward  us ;  noi 
desiring  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
"  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief,  in  which  the  hei- 
yens  will  pass  with  a  rushing  noise ;  and  the  elements  being  Idndkd 
will  melt ;  and  the  earth  and  the  works  on  it  will  be  burned.  Am 
then  all  these  are  (to  be)  loosed  [let  loose],  what  manner  of  perboos 
ought  ye  to  be  in  holy  deportment  and  piety,  looking  for  and  en<- 
nestly  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  in  which  the  hesvni 
being  inflamed  shall  be  let  loose  [to  rush  in  fiery  whirlwinds],  and  tiie 
elements  being  fired  shall  melt  New  heavens,  however,  and  a  ntv 
earth,  we  according  to  his  promise  look  for,  in  which  lighteonsiiMi 
dwells.'' 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Greek|  wffl 
see  that  this  translation  is  the  literal  counterpart  of  the  tezl^ 
and  gives  the  sense  of  the  several  parts  just  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  original,  oi  «;^«y#i,  the  heavens,  are  the  atmo- 
sphere merely,  the  region  of  winds,  clouds,  and  reflected 
light ;  as  in  the  expressions,  "  the  fowls  of  heaven,"  "  the 
rain  of  heaven,"  'Uhe  clouds  of  heaven."  The  statement 
that  0  Ton  x^ar/Mi  airixtr^^  the  world  of  that  time  was 
destroyed,  denotes  simply  that  it  was  destroyed  as  to  its 
inhabitableness ;  not  that  it  was  annihilated,  or  subjected 
to  a  total  dissolution  of  its  parts.  It  was  destroyed  as 
an  inhabitable  world,  by  the  submersion  of  all  its  land 
beneath  the  sea,  precisely  as  a  road  built  on  a  quicksand 
is  said  to  be  destroyed  when  it  sinks  beneath  the  sur 
face;  and  a  house  when  it  is  overthrown  by  a  tempest^ 
though  the  change  that  takes  place  is  a  mere  change  of  po- 
sition, by  which  it  is  unfitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  erected :  not  an  annihilation,  or  even  a  dispersion  of  its 
parts.  TSf  u(rtp£f  kf^fJtwm^  are  the  men  that  are  eminently 
wicked,  the  impious;  not  the  sinful  simply,  for  the  re- 
newed are  still  sinful ;  nor  the  men  unregenerate,  for  many 
of  them,  and  especially  the  young,  are  not  impious.  n«^#Ait- 
Tc^ratt  shall  pass,  in  the  expression,  the  heavens,  nc.  the  atmo- 
sphere shall  pass  with  a  rushing  noise,  means  simply  that  it 
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shall  rush  by  in  the  form  of  a  wind,  like  a  tornado ;  not 
that  it  shall  be  annihilated,  or  vanish  into  space,  and  leave 
the  earth  in  a  vacuum.    The  literal  meaning  of  the  verb  is, 
to  pass  along  by  ;  and  that  it  is  used  in  its  literal  sense,  is 
(dear  from  the  consideration  that  the  movement  which  it 
denotes  is  to  be  ^oi^nhf^  with  a  loud  noise,  as  of  a  rushing 
wind.    It  is  employed,  therefore,  literally  to  signify  an  actual 
moyement  of  the  atmosphere  along  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
not  metaphorically,  to  express  some  analogous  change,  such 
as  annihilation,  which  would  involve  no  motion  in  space, 
and  produce  no  noise.    If,  instead  of  being  employed  lite- 
nllyi  it  were  used  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  some  change 
that  merely  resembles  a  motion  in  space,  or  the  effect  of  such 
a  movement,  such  as  a  disappearance  like  that  of  a  body 
that  by  its  motion  passes  out  of  sight,  or  a  ceasing  to  be ; 
then  the  idea  of  motion  in  space  would  be  dropped,  and 
only  the  analogous  idea  of  ceasing  to  be,  be  retained.    But 
the  idea  of  motion  is  not  here  dropped,  but  is  the  identical 
aol  which  the  verb  describes,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that 
the  act  it  denotes,  is  to  produce  a  loud  noise,  as  of  a  rush- 
ing wind ;  which  could  not  be,  except  by  a  real,  and  a  vio- 
lent and  agitated  movement.    No  terms  could  have  been 
QBed  that  would  have  more  absolutely  defined  the  event 
denoted  as  a  movement  of  the  air  according  to  its  ordinary 
laws,  as  in  a  whirlwind  or  tornado ;  and  excluded  the  idea 
of  cessation  from  being  or  vanishing  into  distant  space.    As 
then  the  event  which  it  denotes,  would  have  its  full  accom- 
plishment in  furious  blasts  and  rushing  whirlwinds,  like 
those  that  result  from  volcanic  eruptions,  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  is  confined  to  that.    No  such  sense  attaches 
to  it,  therefore,  such  as  that  ascribed  to  it  by  commentators 
who  seem  to  regard  it  as  denoting  a  rush  of  the  air  from 
the  globe  into  distant  space.    Such  a  meaning  is  as  unphi- 
losophical  indeed,  as  it  is  groundless  and  contradictory  to 
the  language.    If,  as  those  writers  suppose,  the  atmosphere 
were  to  fly  from  the  earth,  it  would  not  be  merely  by  its  being 
released  from  the  force  of  gravity,  but  by  being  endowed 
with  a  positive  repellent  force,  or  else  subjected  to  a  power- 
fhl  attraction  from  some  other  body ;  for  if  simply  released 
from  the  force  of  gravity,  it  would  be  the  earth  that  would 
jBy  from  the  atmosphere^  not  the  atmosphere  that  would  fly 
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from  the  earth.  But  the  first  would  divest  it  of  its  power 
of  produciDg  sound,  no  matter  how  rapid  its  motion  migbt 
be ;  since  if  deprived  of  weighty  it  would  be  as  incapable 
of  vibration  as  blank  space  is ;  and  even  if  still  susceptiUe 
of  vibration,  could  produce  no  impression  on  the  ear;  ai 
weight  and  impulse  are  necessary  to  give  motion  to  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  excite  the  sensation  of  sound  It 
could  not,  therefore,  produce  the  loud  rushing  noise  thatii 
to  attend  its  motion.  The  supposition  of  its  being  imboad 
with  a  repellent  force,  by  which  it  should  fly  from  the  earA, 
is  equally  inconsistent  with  its  nature,  and  would  equallj 
divest  it  of  its  power  of  producing  by  its  departure  the  aeii- 
sation  of  sound.  What  can  be  more  nnphiloeophiaal 
than  to  suppose  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  thus  to  be 
wholly  reversed,  or  the  earth  and  air  invested  with  a  neir 
nature  in  order  to  their  destruction!    Are  these  wiiten 

• 

aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  repellent  force  in  tbe 
universe,  as,  if  transfused  into  the  atmosphere  or  earth,  would 
instantly  drive  them  asunder  7  Is  not  gravity  a  propeilj 
of  all  matter,  and  is  not  its  law  demonstrably  from  die 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  same  in  all  other 
spheres  as  in  this  ?  What  right  have  these  speculatists  to 
assume  that  that  power  is  to  be  struck  from  the  atmosphere^ 
and  a  directly  opposite  principle  substituted  in  its  place^  ia 
order  that  they  may  give  a  color  of  authority  to  their  the(»7 
of  the  annihilation  at  that  crisis  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
destruction  thereby  of  all  the  human  beings  then  dwelling 
on  the  globe  ?  They  surely  cannot  have  considered  what 
their  assumption  involves.  But  the  supposition  of  the  at- 
mosphere's being  endowed  with  such  a  repellent  foroe,  is 
equally  fatal  to  their  scheme ;  as  it  would  divest  it  of  its 
power  of  producing  a  sensation  of  sound  as  it  receded  from 
the  earth  :  for  as  it  would  then  fly  off  at  every  point,  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  soon  as  it 
had  risen  above  the  ears  of  men — which  would  be  as  quick 
as  thought — it  would  cease  to  act  on  their  eara,  and  be  ia- 
capable  of  producing  a  sense  of  the  rushing  noise  which  k 
to  attend  the  movement  that  is  predicted  in  this  passage. 
Men,  moreover,  left  in  such  a  vacuum,  and  struggling  On  the 
one  hand  with  the  agonies  of  suffocation,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  still  gi^ter  agonies  of  the  expansion  of  thmr 
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bodies  and  the  efFusion  of  blood  from  every  pore  consequent 
on  their  being  freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  have  little  leisure  for,  or  power  of  giving  attention  to 
the  noise  of  the  retreating  atmosphere  as  it  receded  into 
remote  space,  on  the  supposition  that  its  rush  were  percepti- 
ble by  the  ear.  Had  these  writers  carefully  considered 
what  their  construction  involves,  they  would  have  shaunk 
from  ascribing  to  the  passage  such  a  tissue  of  impossibili- 
tieB  and  absurdities. 

XT9ixi7m,  are  the  elements  or  simple  substances  of  which 
the  world  or  its  different  parts  consist.  They  have  been 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  denote  those  chiefly  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  vapors  and  other  material  substances 
that  ordinarily  float  in  it.  There  is  no  ground,  how- 
ever, in  the  language  for  such  a  limitation ;  and  in  v.  10 
they  undoubtedly  denote  the  inflammable  substances 
that  are  then  to  be  ejected  from  the  earth  into  the  air. 
Neither  the  atmosphere  in  fact,  nor  the  water  that  floats  in 
it^  in  the  form  of  vapor  and  clouds,  is  capable  of  fusion  by 
heat  They  are  naturally  fluids ,  not  made  such  in  distinc- 
tion from  solids,  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  effect  on 
them  of  a  high  measure  of  heat  is  simply  to  expand  them 
into  a  greater  volume ;  to  convert  them  into  thinner  fluids ; 
not  to  divest  them  of  solidity,  which  does  not  belong 
to  their  nature.  Melting  is  a  process  of  which  solids 
alone  are  susceptible.  It  is  the  mineral  substances  of  the 
{^obe,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  tljat  are  to  be  ejected  into  the 
atmosphere  at  the  period,  that  are  denoted  by  rr^ixua,  ele- 
mentary substances,  v.  10,  that  are  to  be  kindled  and  let 
loose.  KMVT»o/uf»,  signifies  being  set  on  fire,  kindled,  put 
in  a  blaze.  The  elements  that  are  thus  to  be  enkindled  are 
doubtless  those  that  are  naturally  inflammable,  such  as  car- 
bon, sulphur,  and  gases  of  which  they  or  other  inflammable 
substances  are  ingredients.  Aviv  or»fr«i  is  used  in  the  sense  of  let 
loose,  as  the  burning  elements  of  a  volcano  are  when  project- 
ed into  the  atmosphere,  and  driven  by  furious  blasts,  they 
become  the  means  of  assailing  and  destroying  men.  The 
yerb  literally  denotes,  to  untie,  to  loosen,  to  unbind,  to  set 
free  from  a  physical  restraint,  like  a  bond  or  fetter.  It  does 
not  involve  the  idea  at  all,  therefore,  of  the  cessation  or 
annihilation    of  that    which    is    let   loose.      Idlteadi   it 
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implies    that    it    continues  in    its   state    of    release,  and 
that  if  there  has  been  any  cessation  of  existence,  it  is  of  tte 
bond  or  force  from  which  it  is  released.     In  like  manner,  a 
sense  of  annihilation,  or  ceasing  to  be,  is  not  involved  at  aD 
in  its  use  when  employed  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  a  resenh 
bling  release  of  persons  or  things  from  a  condition  like  that 
of  being  tied  or  bound  with  a  fetter ;  as  the  loosing  a  sla?e 
from  bondage,  which  is  a  political  change ;  the  freeing  the 
body  from  pain,  which  is  a  change  of  sensation ;  and  the 
release  of  a  person  from  death.      In  all  these  metaphoiieal 
uses  of  the  verb,  the  continued  existence  of  that  which  is  re- 
leased, and  in  its  proper  nature,  is  implied  in  its  being  set 
free.     So  also  to  loose  a  seal  is  to  break  its  continuity  sim- 
ply, not  to  annihilate  it,  or  produce  a  chemical  dissolutionof 
its  parts ;  and  to  take  down  a  building,  is  merely  to  rranofa 
its  timbers,  stones,  and  other  elements,  from  that  orderly 
arrangement  and  connexion  with  each  other,  by  which  it  k 
constituted  a  building ;  not  to  destroy  the  materials  of  wfaidii 
it  consists,  or  change  the  form  in  which  they  severally  exut 
The  stones  are  still  stones,  the  timber  is  still  timber,  and  all 
the  other  elements  remain  precisely  what  they  were  before. 
The  verb  does  not,  therefore,  in  any  form  involve  the  sense 
of  the  annihilation  or  absolute  destruction  of  that  whidi  is 
unloosed ;  but,  instead,  necessarily  implies  its  continuanca 
In  this  instance,  it  is  used  by  a  metaphor  to  signify  that  the 
elements  of  the  kindled  earth  are  let  loose  from  the  force  by 
which  they  are  naturally  held  in  a  condition  that  is  compati- 
ble with  the  safety  and  enjoyment  of  men ;  and  like  the  fluid 
matter  of  a  volcano  projected  into  the  atmosphere,  are  at 
liberty  to  rush  upon  them  and  become  the  engines  of  thw 
destruction.    It  does  not  involve,  nor  admit  of  the  notion  of 
their  chemical  dissolution  and  annihilation,  any  more  than 
the  loosing  of  the  ox  or  ass  from  the  stall  to  lead  it  to 
watering,  Luke  xiii.  15,  or  the  loosing  of  the  colt  bound  at 
the  gate,  Mark  xi.  4,  implied  the  chemical  dissolution  and 
annihilation  of  those  animals.     Its  meaning  in  each  case  is 
simply  that  of  letting  loose  ;  though  the  restraint  from  which 
the  elements  are  set  free  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
from  which  the  animals  were  released  by  untying  or  re- 
moving their  fastenings. 

"  And^he  earth  and  the  works  on  it  x«r«Mr»rfT«i  shall  be 
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burned."  The  earth  and  the  works  on  it  are  not  the  same 
as  the  kindled  elements  which  are  to  be  let  loose,  but  are 
combustible  things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as  crops, 
grass,  trees,  and  structures  erected  by  men,  on  which  those 
burning  elements,  projected  into  the  atmosphere  and  borne 
oflf  by  the  winds,  will  fitll,  and  kindle,  and  bum  them.  To 
suppose  that  the  burning  elements,  and  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial objects  on  the  earth  are  the  same,  would  be  to  treat 
the  passage  as  tautological.  If  the  elements,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  works  on  it,  are  the  same,  and  the  prediction  that 
the  kindled  elements  shall  be  let  loose,  means,  as  the  common 
construction  represents,  that  they  shall  be  dissolved  and 
zeduced  to  a  chaos,  or  annihilated,  why  is  it  added  that  the 
earth  and  the  works  on  it  shall  be  burned  ?  It  would  imply 
that  the  earth  and  the  works  on  it  are  to  continue  to  be  the 
earth  and  the  works  on  it,  and  therefore  to  continue  to  sub- 
sist in  their  natural  state,  after  they  have  undergone  a  total 
dissolution  and  passed  out  of  existence.  Instead  of  such  a 
contradictory  sense,  the  representation  of  the  passage  is,  that 
the  burning  of  the  earth  and  the  works  on  it  is  to  be  conse- 
quential on  the  letting  loose  of  the  kindled  elements.  The 
combustible  matter  with  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  covered — grass,  crops,  trees,  buildings — is  to  be  set  on 
fire  by  the  kindled  elements  projected  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  burned  as  usually  takes  place  in  volcanic  eruptions. 

T«crr«v  «vf  nvr«v  xvfufm ;  As  then  all  these  are  {to  be)  un- 
loosed [to  become  instruments  of  destruction],  what  manner 
of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  ?"  All  these,  means  not  only  the 
kindled  elements  and  the  atmosphere,  but  the  burning  sub- 
stances also  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  the  elements 
fidling  from  the  atmosphere  are  to  kindle. 

wfwi^iSfT^  XBU  mJJ«»r«f.  The  distinction  between  holy  de- 
portment and  piety,  is,  that  the  oue  has  a  special  reference 
to  men,  the  other  to  God.  UfTi^xSiirtu  »«)  oviJJdfT^^,  as  well  as 
t^c,  are  governed  by  ittv^upxf» ;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage 
18 ; — all  these  then — the  kindled  elements,  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  burning  substances  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — being 
thus  to  be  unloosed  from  their  natural  state  to  become  instru- 
ments of  destruction  to  the  impious ;  how  holy  ought  your 
deportment  to  be  towards  men,  and  your  hearts  towards 
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God,  that  you  may  not  be  among  those  who  are  then  to 
perish;  and  how  ought  you  to  live  in  the  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  that  day,  and  realization  that  the  kindled  atmo: 
sphere  is  then  to  be  let  loose,  and  the  burning  elements  of 
the  earth  to  melt,  and  carry  terror  and  death  to  those  who 
are  arrayed  against  God.  The  certainty  that  these  resistleas 
instruments  of  death  are  to  be  let  loose  for  the  destractkm 
of  the  impious,  is  thus  made  the  ground  by  the  apostle  of 
enforcing  the  duty  on  the  one  hand  of  a  life  of  uprightneas 
towards  men,  and  piety  towards  God,  and  on  the  other  of  an 
habitual  looking  for  and  earnest  contemplation  of  the  day  of 
God,  as  to  be  marked  by  those  awful  evolutions  of  the  pow* 
ers  of  nature,  and  employment  for  the  destruction  of  the  im- 
pious who  are  then  to  perish. 

"  New  heavens,  however,  and  a  new  earth,  we,  according 
to  his  promise,  look  for,  in  which  righteousness  dwdlfl^" 
and  which  therefore,  the  implication  is,  are  never  to  be  made 
engines  of  destruction,  as  men  are  neyer  again  to  become 
impious. 

Such  is  indubitably  the  philological  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  the  simple,  full,  and  only  sense  it  will  bear.  Not  a 
hue  of  the  pencil,  in  the  explication  we  have  given  of  it,  is 
either  raised  a  shade  above,  or  depressed  below  the  color  of 
the  original.  And  not  a  trace  appears  in  it  of  the  universal 
conflagration,  dissolution,  and  annihilation  of  the  earth  and 
atmosphere,  which  commentators  generally  have  supposed 
it  to  foreshow.  The  notion  of  such  a  catastrophe  has  no 
just  foundation  in  the  passage,  and  has  sprung  entirely  fiom 
a  misconception  of  the  import  of  the  terms,  a  consequent 
misjudgment  of  the  phenomena  which  they  describe,  and  a 
neglect  to  consider  the  incompatibility  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion and  dissolution  of  all  things  with  the  descriptions  that 
are  given  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  word,  of  the  same 
event. 

This  will  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  construction  that  is  ordi- 
narily put  on  it.  By  most  it  is  regarded  as  wholly  inocnn- 
patible  with  the  survi  vance  of  any  portion  of  mankind  in  the 
natural  life ;  and  by  others  as  at  least  rendering  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  survivance  extremely  difficult  It  resulISi 
however,  from  their  forming  conceptions  of  the  catastrophe^ 
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and  of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  to  destroy,  whic}i 
the  language  does  not  warrant. 

Thus,  one  class  of  commentators  interpret  the  term 
"  heayens,"  as  denoting  the  celestial  orbs,  the  moon,  planets, 
sun,  and  stars,  and  regard  the  prophecy  as  announcing  the 
oonflagration  of  the  whole  material  universe.  No  fancy, 
however,  could  be  more  mistaken  or  absurd-  The  object  of 
the  fire  is  to  be  to  destroy  "  the  impious."  It  is  to  the  judg- 
ment and  destruction  of  the  men  who  are  ungodly,  that  the 
heavens  and  earth  are  reserved  for  fire.  But  how  would  the 
oonflagration  of  the  sun,  the  moon,and  the  planets,  be  neces- 
Bttry  to  that  destruction,  or  in  any  manner  contribute  to  it? 
And  much  more,  how  would  the  conflagration  of  all  the 
other  systems  of  worlds  that  fill  the  boundless  reahns  of 
i^iaoe,  that  have  no  physical  connexion  whatever  with  our 
qrBtem,  be  needful  to  that  end  7  Do  those  persons  suppose 
the  ungodly  men  who  are  then  to  perish,  are  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  flames  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  universe  ?  If  not, 
if  they  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  the  earth,  what 
need  can  there  be  of  a  more  extensive  conflagration  ?  But 
Ae  word  •I  •ifmu^  the  heavens,  instead  of  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  and  the  starry  spheres,  denotes  simply  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  earth ;  the  region  of  the  air  above  us,  in  which 
**the  fowls  of  heaven"  fly,  and  "the  clouds  of  heaven" 
float.  This  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  subject  itself  of  the 
passage,  but  especially  from  the  prediction  that  u  •ismfJ^  the 
heavens,  shall  pass  away,  or  rush  with  a  crash,  or  loud  noise ; 
which  shows  that  the  rush  or  rapid  motion  producing  the 
erashing  noise,  is  to  be  within  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  within  the  region  of  the  air  that  the 
motion  of  objects  can  produce  a  sound.  To  suppose  that  a 
nish  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel,  from  their  orbits  into 
qpace,  would  produce  a  crash  which  would  be  heard  in  our 
world,  is  to  assume  that  the  whole  region  through  which  the 
sound  would  pass,  is  filled  by  an  element  susceptible  of 
vibration,  like  our  atmosphere,  which  is  contrary  to  fiu5t. 
No  such  clement  exists  in  the  space  that  surrounds  our 
atmosphere,  which,  as  far  as  has  been  determined  by 
astronomers,  extends  only  to  a  height  of  forty-five  or  fifty 
miles.  Beyond  that  limit,  as  at  the  distance  of  the  moon 
and  planets,  a  body  oould  no  more  produce  a  crashing  vibrar 
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tion  in  our  atmosphere  by  dashing  through  space,  than  it 
could  by  remaining  stationary.  The  catastrophe,  then, 
which  the  prophecy  foreshows  is  unquestionably  to  be  con- 
fined to  our  world. 

Others  regard  the  passage  as  foreshowing  that  the  earth 
at  least  is  to  be  completely  consumed,  or  reduced  to  cinden^ 
and  perhaps  struck  from  existence.  They  derive  that  im* 
pression  probably  from  the  expression  in  the  common  ve^ 
sion,  that,  "  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  theieiii 
shall  be  burned  up."  As  a  house,  or  other  wooden  stractore^ 
a  forest,  a  field  of  grain,  or  any  combustible  matter,  is  said 
to  be  burned  up  when  it  is  completely  fired,  divested  of  o^ 
ganization,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  these  persons  suppose 
that  the  language  implies  that  the  whole  earth  is  in  like 
manner  to  be  consumed  by  the  fire,  divested  of  all  its  tapr 
nized  structure,  and  converted,  at  least,  into  a  mass  of  raisi^ 
if  not  swept  firom  existence.  But  this,  the  original  does  not 
warrant.  All  that  the  verb  means  is  that  the  earth — that  iff 
the  combustible  things  on  its  surface,  in  the  scene  where  the 
catastrophe  occurs,  shall  be  set  on  fire  and  shall  burn,  as  f<v 
example,  in  a  volcanic  explosion,  when  the  burning  lava  fires 
and  consumes  the  inflammable  objects,  immediately  around, 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  In  like  manner,  when  a  violent 
upheaval  and  agitation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  par^ 
ticular  district  is  produced  by  interior  fires,  the  earthy  without 
limitation,  is  said  to  shake  and  quake,  although  the  movement 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  region  and  to  its  mere  surface.  So  also 
the  earth  is  said  to  be  wrapped  in  darkness  at  night,  although 
the  darkness  is  confined  to  one  hemisphere,  while  the  other 
is  basking  in  the  full  light  of  day ;  and  it  is  predicted  that  it 
the  destruction  of  the  antichristian  hosts,  ^'  the  Tnountam 
shall  be  melted  with  their  blood,"  Isaiah  xxiv.  8,  though 
those  mountains  only  are  meant  which  are  to  be  the  scene 
of  their  slaughter,  and  not  all  the  mountains  of  the  globe. 
That  all  that  this  language  means  is,  that  the  inflanmiable 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  be  set  on  fire  and 
will  burn,  in  the  regions  where  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
godly is  to  take  place,  is  shown  still  more  clearly  by  the  &ot^ 
hereafter  to  be  adduced,  that  even  the  wicked  themselves, 
who  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the  flames,  are  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely consumed,  but  are  to  remain  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
be  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  to  require  a  buiiaL 
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Others  seem  to  suppose  that  the  conflagration  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  to  be  universal,  and  is  to  take  place  at  the  same 
time  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  that  the  sur- 
▼ivance  of  any  of  its  population  must  therefore  be  impossi- 
ble. This  notion,  however,  has  no  ground  whatever  in  the 
passage.  The  prediction  is  simply  that  the  atmosphere  shall 
be  kindled,  and  shall  be  let  loose,  and  shall  rush  with  a 
great  noise.  It  is  not  said  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
globe  is  to  be  kindled  and  rush  in  that  manner.  The  pro- 
phecy will  be  accomplished,  if  that  takes  place  in  the  scene 
where  the  impious,  who  are  to  perish,  are  assembled.  As 
ihe  atmosphere  is  not  combustible,  and  cannot  be  separated 
into  its  constituents  and  made  inflammable,  except  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  or  some  other  chemical  force  separate  from 
itself  it  is  apparent  that  the  firing  of  the  air,  or  filling  the 
air  with  fire,  must  be  produced — ^if  wrought  as  it  doubtless 
will  be,  by  natural  means — ^by  the  infusion  into  it  of  some 
combustible  element,  such  as  an  inflammable  gas,  carbon,  or 
sulphur.  The  fire  by  which  that  combustible  element  is  to 
be  inflamed  and  ejected  into  the  air,  is  probably  to  be  that 
which  is  to  issue  from  the  throne  of  God,  Dan.  vii.  9,  10  ; 
the  flaming  fire  in  which  he  is  to  be  revealed  when  he  comes 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  Isaiah  Ixvi. -16,  16;  2 
Thess.  i.  7, 8.  If  then  the  inflammable  element  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  atmosphere  at  the  time, — unless  created  at  the 
moment,  which  will  not  be  deemed  likely,  inasmuch  as  am- 
ple stores  of  combustibles  exist  in  the  earth  itself, — what  is  so 
probable  as  that  it  will  be  disengaged  from  the  earth  at  the 
time,  by  the  earthquakes  which  are  then  to  convulse  the 
globe,  Zech.  xiv.  4,  5,  Joel  iii.  16,  and  the  firing  of  the 
interior  by  the  lightnings  flashed  from  the  divine  presence, 
by  which  those  earthquakes  are  to  be  generated  and  the 
mountains  made  to  melt ;  which,  it  is  predicted  Ps.  xcvii.^ 
are  to  take  place  at  his  coming  to  reign  on  the  earth  ?  *'  A 
lire  goeth  before  him  and  burncth  up  his  enemies  round 
about  His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world ;  the  earth 
nw  and  trembled.  The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth."  But  if  that  is  to  be  the  source  of  the  inflammable 
materials  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  kindled,  and 
the  fusion  of  the  earthy  matter  on  which  the  volcanic  fires 
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act,  is  to  be  the  melting  of  the  elements  which  the  predic- 
tion foreshows,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  to  extend  at 
once  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere  around  the 
whole  globe.  It  will  naturally,  and  without  a  miracle  neces- 
sarily, be  confined  to  the  regions  immediately  round  the 
scenes  of  the  earthquakes  and  volcanic  fires,  and  thence  to 
the  portions  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  regions  in  which 
the  ungodly  men  are  assembled,  whom  its  office  is  to  destroy. 
And  such  a  firing  of  the  earth,  and  conflagration  of  the  air, 
in  those  regions  in  which  great  numbers  of  the  antichristiao 
party  live  and  are  to  be  assembled,  will  fully  equal  the  im- 
port of  the  prediction,  and  form  an  ample  verification  of  it 
This  view  will  be  rendered  still  more  indubitable  by  oona* 
derations  hereafter  to  be  adduced. 

If  it  is  held  that  the  conflagration,  instead  of  bting 
produced  by  natural  means,  is  to  be  the  work  exdu- 
sively  of  a  miracle,  then  no  explanation  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  nations  who  are  living  on  the  earth  is  necessary; 
inasmuch  as  if  the  conflagration  is  altogether  miraculooa^ 
the  exemption  of  the  nations  is  just  as  consistent  with 
the  miracle  as  their  destruction  would  be.  The  whole 
supposition  that  the  living  population  of  the  globe  are  to 
perish  by  the  conflagration,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  fire  is  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  If  there- 
fore the  laws  of  nature  have  no  place  in  it,  but  it  is  to  be 
the  mere  work  of  the  divine  volition,  the  preservation  of 
the  nations  is  just  as  consistent  with  it  as  their  destruction 
can  be.  To  maintain,  accordingly,  that  the  burning  of  the 
atmosphere  must  naturally  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  is  to  maintain  that  the  fire  is  to  act  according  to  the 
natural  and  invariable  laws  of  that  element ;  and  that  im- 
plies that  it  is  to  be  produced  by  natural  means  ;  that  is,  by 
the  inflammation  of  naturally  combustible  matter.  That^ 
however,  as  necessarily  implies  that  those  means^are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  earth  itself,  in  which  inflammable  matter  ex- 
ists in  ample  quantity :  for  why  should  it  be  supposed  that 
God  will  create  combustible  elements  to  fire  the  earth,  when 
such  elements  already  exist  in  the  earth  itself,  and  only  need 
the  application  of  fire  to  kindle  and  explode  them  into  the 
atmosphere  ?  But  the  supposition  that  they  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  earth  itself  implies  that  they  are  to^  developed 
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and  emitted  into  the  atmosphere  only  in  certain  regions  and 
in  limited  quantities ;  for  that  results  necessarily  from  the 
partial  distribution  of  those  elements,  and  their  agency  as 
&r  as  it  has  hitherto  been  exemplified ;  and  thence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  conflagration,  instead  of  being  universal  at  the 
same  moment,  is  to  be  confined  to  limited  regions ;  and  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  is  to  take  place  in  those  regions  successively. 

Others  assume  that  none  of  the  unsanctified  are  to  escape 
that  conflagration,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  designed  to  destroy 
"  the  men  that  are  impious."  That  term,  however,  rttf  mTt^t^ 
the  impious,  is  used,  there  is  the  most  ample  certainty,  not  to 
designate  the  unsanctified  generally  and  promiscuously,  but 
only  the  open,  organized,  and  peculiarly  guilty  enemies  of 
Christ,  who  are  directly  opposing  his  kingdom,  or  at  least 
giving  their  sympathy  and  concurrence  to  its  opposers.  For 
ihey  are  in  several  prophecies  expressly  designated  as  the 
parties  who  are  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  at  Christ's  coming. 
Thus  the  ten-horned  beast,  that  is  to  be  slain  at  the  judgment 
at  which  the  Ancient  of  Days  is  to  preside,  is  the  symbol  of 
the  kings  and  subordinate  rulers  of  the  fourth  great  monar- 
chy ;  and  it  is  they  only  whose  destruction  is  symbolized  by 
its  death  and  the  giving  of  its  body  to  the  burning  flame. 
That  the  subjects  of  that  empire  are  promiscuously  to  perish 
along  with  the  rulers  denoted  by  the  beast,  not  a  hint  is 
given  in  the  vision ;  nor  is  the  supposition  compatible  with 
the  revelation  which  it  makes  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  mo- 
narchs,  the  false  prophet  symbolized  by  the  eleventh  horn, 
and  their  subordinates  in  the  governments  of  which  they  are 
the  heads.  If  the  people  are  to  perish  along  with  the 
governments,  how  is  it  that  they  appear  as  symbols  in  the 
vision  which  immediately  follows  of  the  investiture  of  Christ 
with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  announced  that 
they,  who  are  most  certainly  included  in  "  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,''  are  to  "serve  him/'  and  throughout  his 
leign  which  is  to  continue  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

In  like  manner  at  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon,  it  is 
the  ten-horned  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  or  head  of  the 
papacy  alone,  that  are  to  be  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone ;  and  the  kings  and  armies  that  are  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  them  alone  that  are  to  be  slain.  No  intimation 
IB  given  that  the  population  of  the  realms  over  which  those 
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monarobs  and  priests  reign,  are  to  perish  along  with  them. 
So  also  in  the  vision  of  the  great  image,  Dan.  ii.,  as  it  is  the 
image  alone  that  is  dashed  to  powder  by  the  stone  cut  out 
of  the  mountain,  and  blown  away  by  the  wind  like  chaff 
from  the  threshers,  so  it  is  the  chief  rulers  and  their  subor^ 
dinates  alone  who  belong  to  the  organized  bodies  that  exe^ 
cise  the  governments  and  are  symbolized  by  the  imagOi 
whose  destruction  is  foreshown  by  the  crushing  of  the  image. 
In  the  prediction  of  the  same  great  event  also,  Isaiah  Ixvi 
15-24,  while  it  is  foreshown  that  the  Lord  will  plead  with 
all  flesh,  and  that  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  many,  and 
that  those  especially  are  to  perish  who  are  open  idolaten; 
it  is  yet  announced  that  he  will  gather  all  nations  and 
tongues,  and  they  shall  come  and  see  his  glory,  and  he  will 
set  a  sign  among  them,  and  those  of  them  that  escape,  he 
will  send  to  the  nations  at  a  distance  that  have  not  heard 
his  fame  nor  seen  his  glory,  and  that  they  shall  assist  the 
return  of  the  Israelites  to  their  land,  and  shall  afterwaidB 
come  there  to  offer  worship, — which  indicates  that  the  de- 
struction is  to  be  confined  to  the  open  and  incorrigible  end* 
mies  of  Christ.  The  nations  at  large  are  to  survive.  In 
like  manner  the  prediction  of  the  great  battle  at  Jerusalem, 
Zech.  xiv.,  exhibits  the  destruction  which  is  then  to  take 
place,  as  confined  to  the  armies  that  are  arrayed  against  that 
city,  and  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  establishment  there 
of  Christ's  throne.  For  those  alone  who  are  to  perish  are 
**  the  people  that  have  fought  against  JerusalenL*'  The  re- 
mainder of  the  nations  to  whom  those  "  people"  belonged, 
are  expressly  represented  as  surviving  and  going  up  "fi-om 
year  to  year"  to  Jerusalem  ''  to  worship  the  king,  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles."  What  can 
more  clearly  show  that  the  destruction  is  to  be  limited  to 
the  armed  hosts  that  are  to  be  engaged  in  open  war  against 
Christ? 

But  that  the  phrase  **  the  ungodly  men,"  "  the  men  that 
are  impious,"  against  whose  judgment  and  perdition  the 
burning  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth  is  reserved,  denotes 
the  open,  organized,  and  incorrigible  enemies  of  Christ  and 
his  kingdom,  who  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  him, 
and  prevent  the  verification  of  his  word,  is  seen  from  the 
passage  2  Thess.  i.  8,  9,  to  which  our  correspondent  refers, 
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as  parallel  to  2  Peter  iii.  4.  For  those  then  to  perish  who 
are  described  y.  8,  as  not  knowing  God,  and  not  obeying 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  of  the 
same  class,  it  is  indicated,  as  those  v.  6,  who  had  persecuted 
the  Thessalonian  believers.  ^^  Your  patience  and  faith  in  all 
your  persecutions  and  tribulations  that  ye  endure,"  are  "  a 
manifest  token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  in  count- 
ing you  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  which  ye  suffer : 
since  it  is  righteous  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to 
those  who  trouble  you  "  by  persecution ;  '^  and  to  you  who  are 
•afflicted,  rest  with  us  at  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
from  heaven  with  the  angels  of  his  power,  in  flaming  fire, 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  As  the  patience 
«nd  £uth  of  the  believers  under  persecution  are  to  be  the 
reason  of  their  acceptance  and  reward  when  Christ  comes  in 
flaming  fire,  so,  the  representation  is,  the  disowning  of  God, 
and  rejection  of  the  gospel,  manifested  in  the  persecution  of 
Ae  saints,  are  to  be  the  reason  of  the  destruction  of  those 
who  are  to  perish  by  the  fire.  For  it  is  the  persecutors 
9tS$  $xi^it9rn  ifuii,  thosc  who  afi^ict  you,  it  is  expressly  said, 
whom  God  is  then  to  repay  by  affliction. 

That  the  terms,  '^  the  men  that  are  impious,"  against  whose 
judgment  and  «ir«Ari«(,  perdition,  the  firing  of  the  air  and 
earth  is  reserved,  are  thus  used  to  designate  the  openly  apos- 
tate and  persecuting  enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom,  not  the 
unrenewed  promiscuously,  is  confirmed  also  by  the  deno- 
mination in  the  next  chapter,  2  Thess.  ii.  8,  4,  of  the  great 
combination  of  false  and  persecuting  teachers  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  "  the  man  of  sin,"  the  son  of  kwmXtitu  perdition, 
and  the  antagonist  and  rival  of  all  that  is  called  God  or 
entitled  to  homage;  and  the  announcement  that  it  is  the 
party  which  he  represents,  who  are  to  be  consumed  by  the 
breath  of  Christ's  mouth,  and  destroyed  by  the  eff'ulgence, 
that  is  the  flaming  fire  of  his  advent.  They  are  further 
described  as  a  body  in  whom  the  inworking  of  Satan 
appears  with  all  power  ^nd  signs  and  lying  miracles, 
and  all  the  deceit  or  falsehood  of  unrighteousness.  They 
are  to  be  persons,  therefore,  who  profess  to  act  with  divine 
authority,  and  to  work  miracles  in  proof  of  their  commission 
and  the  ^uth  of  their  doctrines ;  but  whose  miracles  are  to 
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be  false,  and  their  show  of  piety  a  mere  deceit  or  oounterfioit 
by  unrighteousness.  They  are  to  be  false  religious  teachen, 
therefore,  counterfeit  disciples  and  ministers  of  Christ,  who 
usurp  his  name,  authority,  and  throne.  As  these  are  the 
class  denominated  the  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition,  who 
are  then  to  perish  by  the  fire  of  Christ's  presence,  and  as  no 
intimation  is  given  that  any  others  living  in  the  same  scenes 
are  to  be  involved  in  that  catastrophe,  it  indicates  that 
Peter's  phrase,  **  the  ungodly  men,"  "the  men  that  are  im* 
pious,"  who  are  to  perish  at  the  same  juncture,  is  used  also 
to  denote  only  the  same  class  of  open  and  organized  ene* 
mies  to  Christ's  kingdom. 

This  is  corroborated  also  by  the  parable  of  the  field  sown 
with  good  seed,  in  which  the  owner  symbolizes  Christy  and 
the  wheat  and  tares  those  who  professedly  live  under  hk 
rule ;  the  wheat  representing  the  true^believers  whom  Ghriat 
introduces  into  his  kingdom,  but  the  tares  denoting  the 
wicked,  whom  Satan  introduces  among  Christ's  true  diad- 
ples,  by  leading  them  to  profess  his  name,  and  assume  the 
badge  of  his  followers ;  and  it  is  these  alone  who  are  to  be 
gathered  by  the  angels  out  of  his  kingdom  at  bis  coming 
and  consigned  to  the  furnace  of  fire.  These  may  include 
some,  not  improbably,  who  are  not  open  apostates  and  perse- 
cutors ;  but  it  indicates  that  the  destruction  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  special  agents  and  vassals  of  Satan,  whose  aim  and 
office  is  to  pervert  and  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Be- 
deemer. 

In  like  manner  those,  in  the  judgment  of  the  living,  fore- 
shown Matt.  XXV.  81-46,  who  are  to  be  placed  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  judge,  and  consigned  to  everlasting  punishment, 
are  exhibited  as  consisting  solely  of  those  who  have  acted 
in  a  direct  relation  to  Christ's  true  people  in  the  great  per- 
secution which  is  immediately  to  precede  his  coming,  and 
as  having  either  taken  an  open  part  with  the  persecutors,  or 
shown  a  concurrence  with  them  by  refusing  all  succor  to  the 
persecuted  in  their  sufferings.  The  representation  assumes 
that  they  were  all  in  a  condition,  if  they  had  had  a  disposi- 
tion to  it,  to  have  relieved  the  sufferers,  not  only  by  giving 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medicine,  to  those  Avho  were  at 
large  and  might  be  approached  without  obstruction,  but  to 
those  also  who  were  confined  in  prison  ;  and  that  they  took 
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the  side  therefore,  and  in  their  sphere  acted  the  part  of  per- 
secators,  as  really  as  those  in  official  stations  by  whom  the 
persecution  was  originated  and  carried  on.  They  are  pro- 
bably different  persons  from  those  who  are  to  perish  at  Ar- 
mageddon ;  but  are  of  the  same  general  class,  the  open  and 
merciless  enemies  of  Christ's  true  people. 

These  various  descriptions  of  the  parties  who  are  then  to 
be  destroyed,  all  of  which  exhibit  them  as  open,  organized 
apostates,  and  relentless  enemies  of  God,  not  the  unsancti- 
fied  generally,  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  antichristian,  idola- 
trous, and  persecuting  host  alone,  that  is  then  to  perish  by 
the  fires  of  the  divine  vengeance,  not  the  unrenewed  nations 
generally  of  the  earth. 

That  the  fire  that  is  to  destroy  "  the  impious  men"  is  not 
to  consume  the  whole  earth  and  reduce  it  to  a  wreck,  is 
decisively  shown,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  even 
to  burn  up  the  bodies  of  the  antichristian  host  generally 
that  is  to  perish  at  that  crisis,  but  they  are  to  remain  uncon- 
Burned,  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  in  many 
instances  to  require  burial.  Thus  at  the  great  battle  of  God 
at  Armageddon,  where  the  armies  of  the  kings  who  are  to 
oo-operate  with  the  wild  beast  are  to  be  slain  by  the  sword, 
or  breath  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Christ,  the  fowls  of 
heaven  are  summoned  to  gather  themselves  together  to  the 
sapper  of  the  great  God,  that  they  may  eat "  the  flesh  of  kings, 
and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and 
the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the 
flesh  of  all,  both  free  and  bond,  both  small  and  great."  "And 
the  beast  and  the  &lse  prophet  that  wrought  miracles  before 
it|  were  taken  and  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire  burning 
with  brimstone ;  the  remnant  were  slain  with  the  sword  of 
him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  which  proceeded  out  of  his 
month,  and  all  the  fowls  were  filled  with  their  flesh,"  Rev. 
xix.  17-21,  which  indicates  that  they  were  merely  killed  by 
the  flaming  breath  of  the  Bedeemer,  not  devoured  by  it, 
nor  by  any  conflagration  of  the  atmosphere  or  earth  that 
was  kindled  by  it,  or  by  any  other  cause.  For  why  should 
the  fowls  have  been  invited  to  sup  on  them,  if  they  were 
wrapped  in  a  devouring  fire  and  consumed  by  it  ?  And 
how,  if  they  were  dispatched  in  that  way,  could  all  the 
fowls,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  filled  by  Uieir  flesh  ? 
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In  like  manner  Gog,  who  is  to  invade  the  land  of  Israel, 
after  the  Israelites  have  returned  and  resettled  there,  and 
whom  God  is  to  destroy  by  raining  upon  him  and  upon 
his  bands,  and  upon  the  many  people  that  are  with  him,  aa 
overflowing  rain,  and  great  hailstones,  fire,  and  brimstonfl^ 
is  to  be  given  unto  the  ravenous  birds  of  every  sort^  and  to 
the  beasts  of  the  field  to  be  devoured;  and  their  bows  and 
arrows  are  to  remain  and  serve  as  fiiel  for  the  Israelites  fix 
seven  years,  and  their  bones  are  to  lie  on  the  surfistce,  and  m 
such  numbers  and  scattered  over  so  wide  a  region,  as  to  ro* 
quire  seven  months  to  complete  their  burial,  Ezek.  xzxviiL, 
xxxix.  Can  a  stronger  proof  be  imagined,  that  though  they 
are  in  a  measure  to  be  killed  by  the  fire  and  brimstone  show- 
ered on  them,  they  yet  are  not  to  be  burned  and  reduced  to 
ashes  by  it,  or  by  a  general  conflagration  ?  If  they  are  to  per* 
ish  by  a  general  conflagration,  how  could  their  bodies  remain 
to  be  devoured  by  ravenous  birds  and  wild  beasts  ?  How, 
if  the  whole  atmosphere  is  then  inflamed  and  annihi] 
and  the  whole  earth  fused  and  consumed  by  the  heat 
the  bii^s  and  beasts  survive  to  feed  oa  their  can»»»?  Or 
how  could  their  bows,  arrows,  spears,  and  other  combuslihie 
armor,  escape  the  burning,  and  serve  for  fuel  to  the  IsraeUtes? 
How  indeed  could  the  Israelites  themselves  any  more  escape 
destruction  by  such  a  universal  fire  ?  Can  anything  be 
more  clear,  than  that  the  whole  fancy  of  such  an  all-devour- 
ing conflagration  is  without  authority,  and  irrecondlaUe 
with  the  predictions  of  the  catastrophe  by  which  "the 
impious"  are  to  perish  at  that  crisis?  Or  can  any  clearer 
indication  be  necessary,  than  is  presented  in  this  prophecy, 
that  the  fire  and  brimstone  that  are  to  be  rained  upon  Gog 
and  his  armies,  though  kindled  probably  by  the  lightniogB 
flashed  from  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  are  yet  to  proceed 
fi*om  the  volcanoes  with  which  Palestine  is  then  to  be  fired 
and  convulsed  ?  For  the  great  earthquake  with  which  it  is 
predicted  the  land  of  Israel  is  then  to  be  shaken,  is  doubtless 
to  proceed  from  the  explosion  of  combustible  matter  beneath 
the  surface,  that  is  to  vent  itself  by  the  projection  of  its 
burning  gases  and  heated  minerals  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
produce  the  conflagration  of  the  air  and  fusion  of  the  elements, 
which  it  is  foreshown  by  Peter  are  to  take  place  "  in  that 
d^y"  "  of  the  Lord."    "  For  in  my  jealousy,  and  in  the  fire 
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of  my  wrath  hare  I  spoken ;  Surely  in  that  day  there  shall 
be  a  great  shaking  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  so  that  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,  and 
all  the  men  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  shall  shake  at 
my  presence  ;  and  the  mountains  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  the 
steep  places  shall  fsdl,  and  every  wall  shall  &11  to  the  ground, 
Ezek.  zxxviii.  19,  20.  A  great  earthquake  is  to  take  place, 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  rain  of  the  fire  and  brimstone 
on  Gog  and  his  hosts ;  and  as  such  violent  convulsions  of 
die  earth  usually,  and  probably  in  all  instances,  issue  in  vol* 
canic  eruptions,  in  which  sulphur  is  a  leading  element,  what 
ifl  so  probable  as  that  the  fire  and  brimstone  with  which  the 
invading  hosts  are  to  be  overwhelmed,  are  to  be  projected 
ftom  the  kindled  earth  into  the  atmosphere,  and  by  emitting 
a  vast  volume  of  inflammable  gas  along  with  them,  fill  the 
lieavens  to  a  great  height  with  flame,  and  in  the  rushing 
whirlwinds  and  crashing  noise  which  usually  attend  the  ex* 
plosions  of  great  volcanoes,  verify  the  prediction  that  the 
heavens  or  atmosphere  shall  rush  with  a  loud  roar,  or  thun* 
dering  noise  ?  The  phenomena  described  by  the  apostle  are 
precisely  such  as  attend  the  eruption  of  the  great  volcano, 
Elilauea  Hawaii,  as  described  in  passages  quoted  in  the 
Journal,  vol.  v.  pp.  189,  190,  and  869,  firom  which  we  tran- 
scribe the  following  sentences.  **  The  stream  plunged  into 
the  sea  with  loud  detonations.  The  burning  lava,  on  meet- 
ing the  waters,  was  shivered  like  melted  glass  into  millions 
of  particles  which  were  thrown  up  in  clouds  that  darkened 
the  sky,  and  fell  like  a  storm  of  hail  over  the  surrounding 
country.  Vast  columns  of  steam  and  vapors  rolled  off  be- 
fore the  wind,  whirling  in  ceaseless  agitation,  and  the  re- 
flected glare  of  the  lavas  formed  a  fiery  firmament  over- 
head."—Dana's  Geol.  U.  S.  Expl.  Expedition,  pp.  18&-192. 
"  The  intense  heat  of  the  fountain  and  stream  of  lava 
caused  an  influx  of  cool  air  from  every  quarter.  This  creat- 
ed  terrific  w/nrlmndsj  which  constantly  stalking  about,  like 
BO  many  sentinels,  bade  defiance  to  [he  means  threatened] 
the  daring  visitor.  These  were  the  most  dangerous  of  any- 
thing about  the  volcano.  Clouds  approaching  the  volcano 
were  driven  back,  and  set  moving  in  wild  confusion." — Let- 
ter of  H.  Kinney,  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  Sept.  1852,  p.  268. 
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As,  then,  volcanic  phenomena, — the  filling  the  skyswith 
flames,  the  whirlwind  rush  of  the  air,  a  loud  roar  and  crash, 
and  the  fusion  of  the  earthy  elements  projected  from  the 
crater,  and  decomposition  of  the  water  and  air  with  which 
they  come  in  contact, — thus  accord  precisely  with  those 
describecl  by  the  apostle  as  to  attend  the  judgment  and 
destruction  of  "  the  impious  men ;"  why  should  it  not  be 
held  as  clear  that  the  firing  of  the  air  and  earth,  and  melting 
of  the  elements,  which  he  foreshows,  are  to  be  of  precisely 
the  same  kind,  and  proceed  from  the  same  cause  ?  The 
language  he  employs  is  not  stronger,  the  effects  he  describes 
are  not  of  a  more  intense  nature,  than  those  depicted  in  these 
passages. 

It  is  predicted  also,  Isaiah  Ixvi  24,  that  there  are  to  be 
carcases  of  men,  who  are  to  be  slain  at  that  epoch,  that  not 
only  are  not  to  be  consumed  by  the  fire,  but  are  to  remain 
visible  at  least  for  a  time,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
description,  in  a  volcanic  locality ;  and  are  to  be  gazed  at  hj 
survivors.  ''  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Saf)bath  to  another,  shall  all 
flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  ihey 
shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that 
have  transgressed  against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ;  and  they  shall  be  an 
abhorring  unto  all  flesh." 

This  view  of  the  catastrophe  is  corroborated  by  the  de- 
scription given  by  Zechariah  of  the  mode  in  which  the  anti- 
christian  hosts  are  then  to  be  destroyed.  "  And  this  shall 
be  the  plague  wherewith  the  Lord  will  smite  all  the  people 
that  have  fought  against  Jerusalem.  Their  flesh  shall  con- 
sume away  while  they  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  their  eyes 
shall  consume  away  in  their  sockets,  and  their  tongue  shall 
consume  away  in  their  mouth."  "And  so  shall  be  the 
plague  of  the  horse,  of  the  mule,  of  the  camel,  and  of  the 
ass,  and  of  all  the  beasts  that  shall  be  in  their  tents,  as  this 
plague.'' — Chap.  xiv.  12,  15. 

This  is  not  the  effect  that  would  naturally  be  produced,  if 
they  were  absolutely  enveloped  in  a  devouring  fire,  as  they 
then  could  not  remain  on  their  feet,  nor  would  one  part  of 
their  bodies  be  more  exposed  to  injury  than  another;  but  it 
is  precisely  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  a  volcanie 
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eniptioD,  sending  up  vast  volumes  of  melted  lava  and  burn- 
ing gases  into  the  heights  of  the  atmosphere,  that  should 
reflect  an  intense  heat  and  glare  on  the  eyes,  and  generate 
hot  gusts  and  whirlwinds  loaded  with  heated  particles  that 
should  rush  in  all  directions,  and  filling  the  eyes,  mouths, 
ftnd  clothes  of  the  hosts  every  few  moments,  excite  inflam- 
mation, and  soon  destroy  the  parts  most  exposed,  while  the 
sufferers  would  still  be  able  to  remain  on  their  feet. 

It  is  corroborated  also  ))y  the  prediction,  that  instead  of 
being  instantly  destroyed  by  the  fire,  they  are  to  be  thrown 
into  a  tumult,  and  in  their  confusion  and  terror  are  to  fall  on 
each  other.  "  Ahd  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  a  great 
tumult  from  the  Lord  shall  be  among  them ;  and  they  shall 
lay  hold  every  one  on  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  his 
hand  shall  rise  up  against  the  hand  of  his  neighbor/'  Zech. 
ziv.  13.  This  might  naturally  arise  from  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion, that,  threatening  them  with  destruction,  should  prompt 
them  to  fly  in  haste  and  disarray,  and,  blinding  them  with  ashes 
and  smoke,  should  prevent  them  from  distinguishing  each 
other.  In  such  a  flight  they  would  naturally  run  against 
each  other,  and  not  improbably  mistake  one  another  for 
foes,  and  each  endeavor  to  effect  his  escape  by  sacrificing 
whoever  stood  in  his  way.  But  no  such  tumult  and  conflict 
could  occur  were  they  instantly  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  devouring  fire.  Flight  would  then  be  impossible.  Each 
would  instantly  sink  overpowered  by  his  sufferings,  and  have 
neither  motive  nor  strength  to  contend  with  his  neighbor. 
Who  ever  heard  of  persons  enveloped  in  the  flames  of  a 
burning  building  fighting  with  each  other,  or  can  conceive 
it  possible? 

This  accords  also  with  the  prediction.  Psalm  xi.  6.  '*  The 
wicked,"  the  impious,  are  defined,  v.  2,  as  those  who  plot  the 
destruction  of  the  righteous.  "  For  lo,  the  wicked  bend  their 
bow,  they  make  ready  their  arrow  upon  the  string,  that  they 
may  privily  shoot  at  the  upright  in  heart"  "  The  Lord  is 
in  his  holy  temple ;  the  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven ;  his 
eyes  behold,  his  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men.  The  Lord 
trieth  the  righteous ;  but  the  wicked,  and  him  that  loveth 
violence,  his  soul  hateth.''  And  these  he  is  to  destroy  by  a 
storm  like  those  which  are  often  generated  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions.    "  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and 
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brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest :    the  portion  of  their 

cup." 

These  considerations  make  it  clear  that  the  catastroiAe 
which  the  apostle  foreshows,  instead  of  a  universal  oonflagrir 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  that  is  to  blot  them 
from  existence,  or  reduce  them  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  is  to  be 
but  a  local  and  partial  firing  of  the  earth  and  air,  that  is  to 
be  the  means  of  terror,  confusion,  and  death  to  the  impiooB 
hosts  and  their  co-operators  wha  are  arrayed  in  open  war 
against  Christ;  not  of  destroying  the  nations  of  the  eardi 
at  large. 

And  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  events  that  are  to 
intervene  between  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds^  and 
the  completion  of  the  judgment  of  the  living  natiomi^ 
which  show  not  only  that  no  general  conflagration  of  the 
world  is  to  take  place  on  his  arrival,  but  that  the  destnio- 
tion  of  the  impious,  who  are  to  perish  by  his  avenging  firw^ 
instead  of  being  accomplished  in  a  single  eatastrophei  is  to 
take  place  successively,  and  ill  diflferent  scenes.  There  aze 
many  who  seem  to  suppose  that  the  world  will  be  set  on 
fire  and  the  wicked  universally  destroyed,  immediately  on 
Christ's  arrival.  But  that  notion  is  both  wholly  unfounded, 
and  inconsistent  with  many  events  that  are  to  attend  and 
follow  his  advent. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  his  advent  itself,  or  first  appear* 
ance,  cannot  be  beheld  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
at  the  same  time ;  since  whatever  the  direction  may  be  in 
which  he  approaches  it,  he  can  only  be  visible  at  the  same 
moment  to  the  people  of  one  hemisphere,  and  if  percep- 
tible at  a  great  distance,  cannot,  unless  he  passes  round 
the  earth,  or  there  is  an  acceleration  of  its  rotation  on  its 
axis,  under  twelve  hours  after,  be  seen  by  aU  the  residents 
in  the  other  hemisphere ;  while  if  he  is  not  visible  till  he 
reaches  the  atmosphere,  and  the  region  of  clouds,  he  will  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  by  the  population  of  only  a  narrow 
region. 

But  his  avenging  lightnings  are  not  to  be  darted  on  his 
enemies  and  kindle  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  even  at  the 
great  battle  with  his  armed  foes,  the  instant  of  his  becoming 
visible.  His  foes,  instead  of  being  immediately  enveloped 
in  fire  and  devoured,  are  to  flee  to  the  mountains  and 
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crags,  and  endeavor  to  hide  themselves  from  his  wrath. 
''And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich 
men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every 
bondman  and  every  freeman,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens, 
and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  said  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb ;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  has  come,  and  who 
ahall  be  able  to  stand."  Eev.  vi.  16-17.  The  same 
terror,  flight,  and  attempt  to  secrete  themselves  are  pre- 
dicted by  Isaiah  ii.  10-21.  "  Enter  into  the  rock,  and  hide 
thee  in  the  dark,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of 
his  majesty.  The  lofly  looks  of  men  shall  be  humbled,  and 
the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  Lord 
alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.  For  the  day  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and 
Icfiy^  and  upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up  ;  and  he  shall  be 
brought  low ;  and  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  high  and 
lifted  up,  and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan ;  and  upon  all 
the  high  mountains,  and  upon  all  the  hills  that  are  lifted  up, 
and  upon  every  high  tower,  and  upon  every  fenced  wall, 
and  upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  upon  all  the  plea- 
sant pictures.  And  the  lofiiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed 
down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made  low ;  and 
the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.  And  the  idols 
shall  be  utterly  abolished.  And  they  shall  go  into  the  holes 
of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to 
shake  terribly  the  earth.  In  that  day  shall  a  man  cast  his 
idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they  made  each 
one  for  himself  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  to 
go  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of  the 
ratgged  rocks,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his 
majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth." 
This  indicates  that  the  vengeance  of  God  is  then  to  be 
especially  directed  against  the  haughty  and  daring  in  sin, 
and  that  a  terrible  earthquake  is  to  be  one  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  executed ;  but  it  shows  that  the  guilty  are  not  to 
be  instantaneously  destroyed,  but  are  to  have  opportunity  to 
flee  to  the  mountains,  and  hide  themselves  in  dens  and 
caverns.    The  event  foreshown  in  these  passages.is  doubt- 
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less  the  battle  of  Annageddon,  when  the  usurping  and  per- 
secuting powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast,  the  false  pro- 
phet, and  their  armies,  are  to  be  destroyed.    A  still  longer 
period  is  to  intervene  between  Christ's  advent,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  living  nations,  described  Matt«  xxv.  31^6 ;  for 
they  are  to  be  gathered  together  after  his  coming,  and  not^ 
as  is  generally  supposed,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  bat 
there  is  every  reason  to  presume  successively.     It  is  after 
he  has  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  he  himself  announ- 
ces. Matt.  xxiv.  31,  that  he  shall  send  his  angels  with 
a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  gather  together  his  elect  fitMU 
the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other;  ai^ 
it  is  still  later,  it  is  indicated  in  the  vision  of  the  vintage^ 
Rev.  xiv.  17-20,  that  the  wicked  are  to  be  gathered  ai^ 
destroyed ;  and  probably  neither  of  these  classes  is  to  be 
assembled  at  one  time  and  in  one  place.    The  language 
does  not  imply  it.     The  representation  will  be  perfect 
verified  by  the  assembling  of  the  nations  before    him, 
though  it  be  fb   different  scenes  and  successively.    And 
why  should  the   population  of  Europe,  Africa,   Americai 
and  the  Pacific  and  Indian  isles,  be  transported  to  Asia  to 
be  judged? — a    process  that    unless  accomplished  by  a 
miracle  would  occupy  many  years,  more  indeed  fiEur  than  an 
ordinary  lifetime  even  of   the  aged,  and  demand    extra- 
ordinary provisions  for  the  subsistence  and  shelter  of  those 
collected  at  the  scene,  while  the  gathering  was  in  progress. 
Such  a  voyage  and  march  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings  to  a  single  point  on  the  globe,  would  involve,  in  truth, 
an  array  of  miracles,  compared  with  which  all  that  have 
hitherto  been  wrought  in  the  government  of  the  world  would 
sink  into  insignificance ;  and  is  not  to  be  thought  o£    The 
judgment  of  the  nations  will  doubtless  take  place  in  their 
several  territories,  and  in  succession.     A  considerable  period 
therefore,  and  not  impossibly  years,  may  pass  ere  it  is  com- 
pleted.    The  supposition,   accordingly,  that  the  earth  and 
atmosphere  are  to  be  fired  throughout    and  utterly  con- 
sumed as  the  process  proceeds,  is  contradictious  and  absurd. 
It  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  resurrection  of  the  un- 
holy from  the  grave  and  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  the  vast 
series  of  ages  denoted  by  the  thousand  years  after  Christ's 
advent,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous^  and  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  antichristian  hosts.  It  is  expressly  revealed 
in  the  vision  of  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  thousand  years,  that ''  the  rest  of  the 
dead  are  not  to  live  again  until  the  thousand  years  are  fin- 
ished ;"  and  there  is  immediately  after  a  vision  of  their  re- 
Borrection  from  the  sea,  the  grave,  and  the  realms  of  the 
unburied,  and  their  judgment  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
thousand  years.  But  their  resurrection  at  that  late  period, 
after  Christ's  coming  and  destruction  of  the  impious  hosts, 
symbolized  by  the  beast,  Babylon,  the  false  prophet,  and 
their  confederates,  shows  that  the  earth  and  air  cannot  in  the 
mean  time  have  been  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins  by  a  confla- 
gration, and  the  sea  evaporated  or  struck  from  existence ;  as 
tiien,  to  make  it  possible,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  earth 
and  sea  should  b» restored  from  their  dissolution  to  essentially 
the  state  in  which  they  subsisted  before  their  destruction ; 
fi>r  how  can  the  grave  and  the  sea  at  that  epoch  give  up  the 
dead  that  are  in  them,  if  there  are  no  graves,  nor  sea,  in 
which  the  dead  are  buried?  But  who  will  venture  to  main- 
tain that  the  earth  and  the  sea  are  to  be  reproduced  from 
non-existence,  in  their  original  state,  and  that  the  dead  they 
once  contained  are  to  be  redeposited  in  them,  in  order  to 
their  resurrection  in  the  manner  represented  in  that  vision? 

Such  are  the  stupendous  contradictions  and  absurdities 
which  the  notion  of  the  conflagration  and  dissolution  of  the 
world  at  Christ's  coming  involves.  It  not  only  has  no 
authority  whatever  in  the  passage  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn,  and  no  countenance  from  any  other  part  of  the 
Word  of  God,  but  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  views 
which  are  presented  in  the  prophets  of  the  events  that  are  to 
attend  and  follow  Christ's  comfng,  destruction  of  the  im- 
pious, judgment  of  the  living  population  of  the  world,  and 
leign  over  the  nations  through  the  ages  that  are  to  follow. 

It  is  not  the  millenarian,  therefore,  but  the  anti-millena- 
riao,  whose  views  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
apostle's  language,  and  the  teachings  generally  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  this  subject 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  notion  almost  universally  enter- 
tained of  the  conflagration  and  dissolution  of  the  heavens 
and  earth  at  Christ's  coming,  is  without  any  ground  what- 
ever in  the  apostle's  words,  and  springs  wholly  from  attach- 
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ing  to  them  a  meaning  which  they  do  not  involve.  The 
fires  by  which  the  impious  are  then  to  be  destroyed,  are  to 
be  but  local  and  temporary,  and  are  to  offer,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  no  more  obstacle  to  the  safety  of  the  population 
of  the  globe  at  large,  than  the  volcanoes  have  that  have 
already  raged  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  ejected  their 
burning  elements  into  the  atmosphere. 


in.  THE  JUDGMENT.      MATTHEW  XXV.  31-46 ;   BEVKIATIOK 

XX.  4-16. 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  that  we  perceive,  between,  the 
judgments  predicted  in  these  passages ;  as  that  foreshown  in 
Matthew  is  a  judgment  of  the  living  nations,  but  those  fine- 
shown  in  the  Bevelation,  judgments  of  the  holy  and  unhdy 
dead.  n«fr«  r«  Um^  Matt.  xxv.  82,  denotes,  as  is  shown  in 
the  Journal,  vol  iv.,  pp.  164,  165,  all  the  living  nationi^ 
and  the  living  exclusively,  never  the  dead.  The  predictioii 
that  they  are  to  be  judged  by  themselves  involves,  therefore^ 
no  inconsistency  with  the  prediction,  Bev.  xx.  4-6,  that  the 
holy  dead  are  also  to  be  judged  by  themselves  at  the  oomr 
mencement  of  the  thousand  years ;  nor  with  the  prediction, 
V.  11-15,  that  the  unholy  dead  are  to  be  judged  by  them- 
selves after  the  close  of  the  thousand  years.  And  those 
predictions  of  the  separate  judgment  of  those  classes  are  pe^ 
fectly  consistent  with  such  passages  as  Psalm  xcviiL  9,  Acts 
xvii.  81,  which  declare  that  God  shall  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness ;  as  they  simply  announce  the  certainty  that  it 
is  to  be  judged  by  him,  without  indicating  whether  the  judg- 
ment of  all  is  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  or  not.  Even 
the  prediction,  Matthew  xxv.  81-46,  does  not  imply,  we  take 
it,  that  all  the  living  nations  are  to  be  gathered  together  in 
one  place,  and  judged  at  one  time.  It  merely  announces 
that  all  are  to  be  gathered  before  Christ  and  judged.  If 
they  are  gathered  and  judged  separately,  it  will  be  as  literal 
and  perfect  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  as  though  they  were 
assembled  and  judged  at  one  place  and  time.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  express  intimation  in  the  passage  that  they  are  to 
be  gathered  into  more  than  one  assembly,  and  judged  at 
more  than  one  time,  is  no  more  proof  that  there  is  to  be  bat 
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one  assembly  and  judgment,  than  the  fact  that  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower  but  one  person  is  exhibited  as  sowing  the  seed, 
implies  that  the  sower  represented  but  one  person,  who  was 
to  preach  the  word  denoted  by  the  seed.  It  is  not  credible, 
indeed,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  living  nations 
should  all  be  gathered  together  at  one  place.  First,  because 
those  only  are  represented  as  there  to  be  judged  who  have 
acted  in  a  direct  relation  to  Christ's  suffering  followers,  and 
shown  thereby  what  their  dispositions  are  towards  him. 
And  next,  because  the  assembling  of  those  two  classes  would 
necessarUy  involve  probably  the  assembling  of  a  large  share 
of  the  others ;  for  how  could  the  young  and  helpless  be 
deserted  by  their  parents  and  others  on  whom  they  are  de- 
pendent ?  But  the  assembling  of  one-half,  one-third,  or  one- 
fburth,  of  the  population  of  the  globe  in  one  place,  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  physically  impossible  without  a  miracle,  and 
a  series  of  miracles,  indeed,  both  to  transport  them  across 
continents  and  seas,  and  furnish  them  with  sustenance  and 
shelter.  All  the  present  shipping  of  the  world  multiplied 
ten-fold,  would  not  be  adequate  to  carry  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  with  the  food  and  merchandise  that 
would  be  essential  to  their  sustenance  and  comfort,  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  the  eastern  end  ,of  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  lapse  of  half  a  century. 
And,  besides,  who  would  raise  the  surplus  food  and  produce 
the  surplus  manufactures  that  would  be  needed  to  feed  and 
dothe  the  hosts  and  the  millions  employed  in  their  transpor- 
tation, while  their  migration  was  in  progress?  Or,  were  it 
practicable,  what  great  end  could  be  answered  by  such  a 
measure  ?  So  laborious  and  cumbrous  a  movement  does  not 
seem  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Qod;  and  as  it  is  not  requisite  to  the  literal  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  to 
take  place.  The  nations  are  doubtless  to  be  assembled  and 
judged  separately  and  successively  ;  and  their  judgment  in 
that  manner  will  involve  no  inconsistency  with  the  judgment 
of  the  holy  dead  at  the  commencement  of  the  thousand 
years,  and  of  the  unholy  at  the  close  of  that  period. 
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Art.  VIII. — Thb  War  of  the  Great  Nations. 

The  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  fixed  at  present  on 
the  strife,  on  a  rocky  promontory  of  the  Euxine,  of  four  of 
the  principal  nations  of  the  earth :  the  greatest  of  the  Greek, 
the  greatest  of  the  Catholic,  the  greatest  of  the  Protestant 
communion,  and  the  most  powerful  also  of  the  Mahometan 
faith.  The  immediate  object  of  the  contest  at  its  present 
stage,  is  the  possession  of  a  few  square  miles  of  precipitoos 
ridges  and  barren  rocks.  The  ultimate  object  of  Bussia  k^ 
the  conquest  of  the  Turkish  empire,. supremacy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  a  controlling  influence  in  the  politics  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe.  The  aim  of  Great  Britain  and. 
France  is  to  prevent  Bussia  from  making  an  accession  to  hat 
territory  and  power,  so  vast  and  commanding,  as  not  only  to 
exclude  them,  if  she  chooses,  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
endanger  the  East,  but  to  threaten  the  independence  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  menace  their  own  existence.  Theobje^ 
of  Turkey  is  to  protect  herself  from  annihilation.  It  is  a  wir 
therefore  of  the  greatest  interest  to  these  nations,  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  issue,  is  to  aflfect  in  a  very  important  manner 
the  well-being  of  the  world.  The  aim  of  the  Most  High  io 
permitting  it  doubtless  is  that  these  races  may  be  the  instra- 
ments  of  inflicting  his  justice  on  each  other,  and  that  the 
universe  may  see  that  men  are  still  the  same  as  they  have 
ever  been;  not  only  revolters  from  him,  but  enemies  of 
one  another,  and  ready  for  the  gratification  of  their  cruel 
passions,  an  empty  shput  of  applause,  or  the  momentaiy 
possession  of  power  and  wealth,  to  pursue  each  other  with  a 
merciless  vengeance,  and  hurl  myri^  and  millions  down 
the  precipice  of  eternal  destruction.  Their  progress  in  the 
arts,  their  higher  knowledge,  their  large  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  the  long  reign  of  Christianity  among  them, 
have  not  wrought  any  change  in  their  principles  or  passions: 
even  the  nations  that  are  disposed  to  peace,  are  forced  to  war 
to  defend  themselves  from  their  lawless  and  malignant 
neighbors,  who  threaten  them  with  encroachment  and  vas- 
salage. 

A  series  of  events  that  have  preceded  this  contest^  and 
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apparentlj  been  conditions  of  its  occurrence,  have  been  as 
peculiar  and  as  unexpected,  as  the  war  itself.  Such,  espe- 
cially, was  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  in  1848,  and  the 
institution  of  a  far  more  energetic  and  commanding  govern- 
ment in  its  place.  Had  Louis  Philippe  continued  to  occupy 
the  French  throne  till  his  death,  and  then  transmitted  it  to 
lus  heir,  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
r^ency  in  whose  hands  the  government  would  now  have 
been,  would  have  ventured  on  so  hazardous  a  conflict  Nor 
is  it  likely,  had  not  the  disasters  of  that  period  placed  Austria 
in  a  condition  of  dependence  on  Bussia,  and  made  peace  with 
that  power  essential  to  her  security,  that  the  Czar  himself 
would  have  entered  on  the  system  of  unjust  and  presump- 
taous  measures  that  led  to  the  war.  He  undoubtedly  calcu- 
lated, and  perhaps  still  calculates  at  least^on  the  neutrality  of 
that  empire,  and  not  improbably  looks  even  for  her  co-opera- 
tion, should  it  be  necessary,  to  shield  him  from  a  final  defeat 
The  short  crops  of  1853  were  an  element  also  in  the  combi- 
nation of  events,  which  prompted  the  emperor  Nicholas  to 
•elect  the  moment  to  carry  into  effect  his  schemes  for  extend- 
ing his  sway  over  Turkey.  He  flattered  himself,  probably, 
that  the  fear  of  being  cut  ofif  from  their  usual  supplies  of 
grain  from  the  Baltic  and  Euxine,  would  withhold  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  from  interfering  by  force  to  prevent  him 
from  accomplishing  his  ambitious  designs.  And  finally, 
another  event  still  more  extraordinary,  and  essential  perhaps 
to  the  possibility  of  the  war,  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
CSalifomia  and  Australia,  by  which  the  capital  of  England  and 
France,  and  the  means  of  supporting  the  public  credit,  have 
been  so  vastly  augmented,  that  no  serious  difficulties  are  felt 
or  anticipated  in  providing  resources  for  the  contest  The 
casual  notice  by  a  laborer,  of  a  few  brilliant  particles  glit- 
tering on  a  sand-bank  in  the  morning  sun,  was  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  combination  of  causes  that  were  to  deter- 
niine  the  present  movements  of  these  great  empires,  and  that 
are  to  exert  the  most  decisive  influences  on  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  accession  of  several 
hundred  millions  from  those  sources  to  the  specie  of  Europe, 
and  the  assurance  of  its  continued  augmentation  on  an  undi- 
minished scale,  the  prospect  of  such  a  war  would  probably 
have  given  a  shock  to  public  credit,  which  neither  the  cabi- 
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net  of  Great  Britain  nor  France  would  have  found  it  possible 
to  overcome. 

The  war  has  not  only  resulted  firom  a  peculiar  concurrence 
of  events,  but  has  forced  its  way  as  it  were,  into  existence, 
against  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  it.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Turkey,  instead  of  having  eagerly  rushed  into  or 
courted  it,  have  striven  by  all  the  artifices  of  diplomacy,  and 
by  generous  concessions,  to  avert  it;  and  have  only  assumed 
the  sword  when  forced  to  the  alternative  either  of  checkibg 
the  ambition  of  Russia,  or  yielding  themselves  the  unresist- 
ifig  victims  of  her  power. 

The  issues  of  the  contest  are  to  be  of  the  utmost  moment^ 
also,  whichever  side  may  gain  the  final  victory.     Vhe  resoItB 
indeed  already  made  sure,  are  of  the  greatest  significance, 
and  form  an  essential  link  apparently  in  the  series  of  events^ 
that  are  to  lead  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  predicted 
judgments  and  catastrophes  of  the  nations.     Had  Bnasii 
been  allowed  to  carry  out  her  project  of  aggression  without 
obstruction,  she  would  probably  in  a  very  brief  period  have 
drawn  the  whole  Turkish  empire  within  her  grasp.    The 
Czar's  pretence  that  his  aim  in  seizing  the  Principalities  was 
merely  to  withhold  the  Sultan  from  some  meditated  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  professors  of  the  Greek  faith  in  his  do- 
minions, and  that  he  had  no  designs  of  conquest  or  further 
encroachment,  is  entitled  to  no  credence.     As  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  that  he  was  to  meet  no  resistance  from  the  courts 
of  London  and  Paris,  he  would  have  doubled  his  forces  in 
the  Principalities,  crossed  the  Danube,  cut  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  swept  the  Turkish  dynasty  to  the  grave,  or 
driven  it  into  Asia  Minor  or  Syria.     It  were  absurd  to  sop- 
pose  that  he  would  have  lost  so  propitious  a  moment  to  con- 
summate his  schemes,  and  left  the  prey  but  half  gorged,  and 
liable  by  a  later  interference  of  England  or  France  to  be 
snatched  from  his  grasp. 

The  extinction  of  the  Turkish  empire,  however,  at  this 
point  in  the  current  of  events,  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
scheme  of  Providence  which  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  would  contradict  the  predictions  that  are  made  of  the 
period  and  circumstances  of  its  fall.  The  Turkish  power,  it 
is  generally  held  by  interpreters,  is  that  which  is  symbolized 
under  the  sixth  trumpet,  by  the  monster  horseman  irom  the 
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east  of  the  Euphrates,  whose  office  it  was  to  scourge  and  tor- 
ture the  idolatrous  churches^  especially  of  the  eastern  Roman 
empire.  But  it  is  expressly  foreshown  that  they  are  to  con- 
tinue their  sway  till  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses  at  the  close 
of  the  period  denoted  by  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  immediately  before  the  seventh  trumpet,  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  nations,  Bev.  xi.  14-19.  As  therefore  the  witnesses 
have  not  yet  been  slain,  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  empire  at 
this  time  is  inconsistent  with  that  prediction. 

This  war  against  the  Czar,  accordingly,  is  to  defeat  his 
scheme  of  an  immediate  conquest  of  Turkey,  and  is  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  great  current  of  causes  that  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  confutation  of  the  prophecy  by 
a  premature  fall  of  that  empire,  and,  on  the  other,  are  to 
•eoure  its  overthrow  at  the  epoch  which  the  prediction 
assigns  for  its  &11.  And  this,  or  the  postponement  at  least 
of  the  Czar's  schemes  for  a  considerable  period,  the  events  of 
the  contest  have  already  made  sure.  Whatever  may  be  its 
final  issue,  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  from  the  Danube,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  fleet,  make  it  certain  that  a  conside- 
rable time  must  pass  after  peace  shall  have  been  concluded, 
ere  the  Czar  can  make  another  movement  for  the  conquest 
rf  Constantinople,  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Should 
Sebastopol  and  the  Crimea  be  conquered  by  the  allies,  and 
remain  in  their  hands,  or  be  transferred  to  Turkey,  as  they 
will  have  control  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  series  of  years  must 
revolve  before  Russia  can  again  construct  such  a  fleet  as  will 
be  essential  to  a  war  on  the  Sultan,  even  should  he  be  left 
without  assistance  from  the  western  powers.  Should  Sebas- 
topol and  the  Crimea  remain  in  tKe  hands  of  the  Czar,  at 
least  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  must  intervene  before  he  can 
reconstruct  his  dilapidated  fortresses,  and  rebuild  his  arma- 
ments, so  as  to  put  himself  in  as  favorable  an  attitude  as  he 
was  at  the  commencement  of  this  struggle,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  The  war  is  undoubtedly,  there- 
fi>re,  filling  a  most  important  office  in  the  great  tragedy  of 
Providence. 

Ere  it  terminates,  however,  events  of  a  far  different  and 
more  stirring  interest  may  occur,  that  shall  change  the  whole 
oondition  of  the  western  nations,  and  occupy  an  equally  im- 
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portant  place  in  the  great  succession  that  is  to  lead  on  to  the 
catastrophe  to  which  they  are  rapidly  advancing.      The  ap* 
prehension  is  felt  by  many  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  oon* 
tineut,  that  ere  the  contest  is  closed,  it  may  be  transferred  to 
the  west  of  Europe,  by  a  coalition  betwixt  Prussia,  and  per- 
haps Austria,  and  Eussia,  by  insurrection  or  other  cauaee^ 
and  may^nd  in  a  revolution  in  those  countries  and  Italy, 
and  the  institution  of  new  governments  on  the  basis  of  gene- 
ral suffrage.      That  would  invest  it  with  immeasuraUy 
greater  importance  than  it  seems  now  to  possess,  and  make 
it  the  precursor  of  the  persecution  of  the  witnesses,  which  is 
to  follow  the  assumption  by  the  civil  rulers  of  their  last 
form,  as  represented  by  the  eighth  king  of  the  empire,  and 
the  ten  kings  that  are  to  have  one  mind  with  him,  and  gi?a 
to  him  their  power.  Rev.  xvii.  10-14.      Whether,  however, 
it  is  to  be  so  closely  connected  or  not  with  that  modificatktt 
of  the  western  governments — ^which,  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  general  belief,  is  rapidly  approaching — ^it  is  donbi* 
less  one  of  the  great  and  essential  steps  in  the  train  thai  ii 
to  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  revelations  God  has 
made,  and  belongs  to  the  system  of  judgments  denominated 
by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  the  last  plagues,  the  infliction  of 
which  began  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  is  far  ad- 
vanced towards  its  completion.      If  has  already  proved  a 
direful  calamity  to  vast  crowds.     Out  of  the  armies  and 
fleets  engaged  in  the  conflict,  probably  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  have  fallen  in  battle,  been  swept  away  by 
the  pestilence^  or  perished  from  fatigue.    And  who  can  esti- 
mate the  alarms,  the  miseries,  the  outrages,  to  which  the 
Principalities  have  been  subjected  by  the  savage  hosts  that 
have  overrun  and  pillaged  them  ?    Who  can  sum  up  the  sor- 
rows by  which  multitudes  have  been  smitten  by  the  wholesale 
carnage  of  the  battles  in  the  Crimea  ?    Or  who  can  picture 
in  imagination  the  amount  of  toil  and  deprivation  to  which 
millions  are  to  be  subjected,  to  pay  the  crushing  expenses 
of  the  struggle?     Contemplated  in  its  mildest  aspect,  it  is  a 
gigantic  calamity,  and  forms  an  awful  expression  of  God's 
avenging  justice.     It  is,  accordingly,  viewed  with  profound 
interest  and  awe  by  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  nati(X|8 
that  are  embarked  in  it,  and  with  forebodings  in  myriads  of 
hearts,  that  it  is  but  the  first  gust  of  a  tempest  that  is  to  rash 
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westward,  and  ere  it  sinks  into  silence,  is  to  spread  terror 
and  devastation  over^the  other  kingdoms  and  nations  of  the 
European  family. 

This  conflict,  however,  in  which  such  momentous  inte- 
rests are  involved,  is  not  contemplated  with  awe  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  alone.  It  is  gazed  at  from  the 
orbs  above  with  a  far  profounder  sense  of  the  awful  passions 
which  it  displays,  and  fuller  comprehension  of  the  ends  it 
is  to  answer  in  the  divine  administration.  It  must  strike 
the  intelligences  of  those  blissful  spheres  with  a  resistless 
sense  of  the  folly,  malignity,  and  madness  of  men,  to  see 
them  gathering  from  the  most  distant  regions — Northern 
Africa,  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Babylonia,  Media,  and  Greece,  the  most  remote  nations  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  and  the  vast  regions  of 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  in  such  crowdff,  and  with  such 
terrific  engines,  to  harass  each  other  with  alarms,  rend  . 
each  other  with  wounds,  and  consign  one  another  to  the 
horrors  of  a  premature  and  violent  death.  What  a  contrast 
the  scene  presents  to  their  peaceful  realms,  which  are  never 
ravaged  by  evil  passions,  nor  darkened  by  avenging  frowns, 
because  of  sin  7  How  clear  must  be  their  sight,  and  how 
full  their  realization,  that  man  has  fallen,  and  has  become 
an  enemy  to  himself,  as  well  as  God  I  And  how  resistlesly 
must  the  spectacle  impress  them  with  the  feeling,  that  they 
are  left  of  God  thus  to  smite  each  other  with  misery  and 
death,  that  they  may,  on  the  one  hand,  show  forth  to  the 
universe  their  character  as  revolters  from  him  ;  and  on  the 
other,  make  themselves  the  instruments  of  inflicting  on  one 
another  his  avenging  justice  ?  What  lessons  are  the  un- 
fiidlen  worlds  thus  taught?  What  exemplifications  are 
made  to  them  of  what  the  wickedness,  strife,  and  misery 
are,  to  which  they  sink,  who  depart  from  God?  What 
light  is  reflected  on  the  work  of  redemption  ?  And  what 
beauty  must  invest  the  power,  and  grace,  and  skill,  that 
raise  the  ransomed  from  such  a  depth  of  ruin,  to  spotless- 
ness,  wisdom,  and  benevolence ;  and  are  finally  to  free  the 
world  from  the  ravages  of  sin  and  death,  and  make  it 
the  dwelling-place  of  unsullied  sanctitude  and  unmingled 
bliss? 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  fuicy  or  conjecture ;  but  it 
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is  specifically  revealed  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  angelie 
orders — the  messengers  of  God  who  bear  his  will  to  the 
distant  realms  of  his  empire,  and  execute  his  behests  in 
worlds  that  are  occupied  by  inferior  ranks  of  intelligences 
— ^and  the  spirits  of  the  holy  dead  of  our  race,  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  great  scheme  of  his  administration  OYfXt 
our  world,  and  are  spectators  of  the  awful  judgments  and 
gracious  deliverances  of  which  it  is  the  scene.     Thus  they 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Revelation,  chap.  iv.  ▼., 
and  sang  ascriptions  of  right  and  worthiness  to  the  Lamb  to 
break  the  seals  of  the  divine  purposes,  and  make  known  \o 
angels,  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  the  great  events  that  were  to  mark  his  sway  over 
men,  till  he  comes  to  conquer  his  enemies,  and  bring  all 
nations  to  submit  to  his  sceptre.     At  the  sound  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  they  gave  thanks  with  loud  voioes  thai 
the  time  had  come  when  he  was  to  judge  the  hosts  thai 
were  arrayed  in  war  against  him,  and  deliver  and  aooqit 
his  saints.    And.  again,  at  the  fall  of  Babylon,  they  ascribed 
to  him  salvation,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  celebrated  the 
righteousness  of  the  doom  he  had  assigned  to  that  malignant 
power,   and  summoned  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  to  fear  and  praise  God,  and  rejoice  that  the  hour  of 
the  resurrection  of  his  people  from  the  grave  had  arrived: 
which  indicate  that  they  are  aware  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  here,  and 
feel  an   interest  suitable  to  the  loftiness  of  their  natures, 
the  greatness  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  intimacy  of  their 
relations  to  God,  in  both  the  wrathful  and  the  gracious  in- 
terpositions by  which  he  is  conducting  the  present  dispen^ 
sation  to  its  close.  ^ 

But  in  the  vision  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Apoci^ 
lypse,  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed  are  exhibited  as  assembled 
in  the  divine  presence,  immediately  before-  the  effusion  of 
the  last  plagues  on  the  nations,  and  chanting  the  truth  and 
justice  of  God  in  thpse  inflictions,  and  the  redemption  of 
the  world  in  which  tney  are  to  issue. 

"  And  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great  and  wondc^ 
ful ;  seven  angels  having  the  seven  last  plagues ;  for  in 
them  the  wrath  of  God  is  finished.  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a 
glassy  sea  mingled  with  fire ;  and  they  who  were  victorious 
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from  the  wild  beast,  aDd  from  its  image,  and  from  the  num- 
ber of  its  name,  standing  on  the  glassy  sea,  having  harps  of 
Qod.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
Ood,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb ;  saying,  Great  and  wonder- 
ftil  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  king  of  the  nations.  Who  shall  not  fear,  O  Lord, 
and  glorify  thy  name;  for  it  is  alone  holy;  for  all  the 
nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  because  thy 
judgments  have  been  manifested,"  chap.  xv.  1-4. 

The  hosts  of  those  who  are  redeemed  during  the  sway  of 
the  antichristian  powers,  are  thus  presented  as  assembled 
in  the  divine  presence  immediately  before  the  efTusion  of  the 
hat  plagues,  and  celebrating  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
that  vast  train  of  the  most  terrible  judgments  that  have  ever 
been  inflicted  on  the  nations.  The  relation  in  which  those 
who  are  victorious  from  the  wild  beast  and  from  its  image, 
tnd  from  the  number  of  its  name,  that  is,  its  mark  or  badge, 
are  used  as  symbols,  is  that  of  exact  likeness,  or  as  represen- 
tatives, of  those  who  are  redeemed  during  the  tyranny  of  the 
powers  denoted  by  the  beast  and  its  image;  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  other  class  of  beings  whom  they  can  symbolize. 
There  are  no  others  who  have  had  a  conflict  with  those 
apostate  powers,  and  escaped  victorious  from  their  assaults. 
The  vision,  accordingly,  shows  that  at  the  epoch  when  the 
outpouring  of  the  last  plagues  was  about  to  commence,  there 
was  in  reality  such  an  assembly  in  the  divine  presence  of 
those  who  have  maintained  their  allegiance  to  God  against 
the  wiles,  menaces,  and  persecutions  of  those  apostate 
powers ;  an  adoring  celebration  of  his  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  all  his  administration  during  their  sway,  both  over 
them  and  over  his  own  children ;  and  a  raptured  utterance  of 
their  assurance  that  the  destroying  judgments  by  which  so 
many  were  soon  to  perish,  should  terminate  in  the  convic- 
tion of  all  worlds  and  all  individuals  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
18  infinitely  holy ;  and  in  bringing  all  the  surviving  nations 
to  submission  to  his  rule.  It  implies,  accordingly,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  witnesses  and  martyrs  of  Christ,  not  only  now 
enjoy  a  conscious  and  active  existence,  and  are  raised  to  an 
intelligence  suitable  to  beings  who  are  admitted  to  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God,  but  that  they  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  conduct  of  men  towards  him,  and  of  his 
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dealings  with  them ;  are  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  judg- 
ments that  are  to  mark  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation; 
and  see  with  the  clearest  certaii\tj,  and  feel  with  the  pro- 
foundest  realization,  that  all  his  ways  are  just  and  true, 
worthy  of  his  boundless  attributes,  and  suited  in  the  highest 
measure  to  subserve  ^he  conversion  of  the  world  in  which 
they  are  to  result 

Let  us  suppose  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  specatde 
were  presented  to  us,  as  it  was  beheld  by  the  apostle,  and 
consider  what  truths  it  would  reveal,  and  what  impreasioDB 
it  would  make.  Among  the  first  and  most  emphatic  would 
doubtless  be  the  consciousness  and  activity  of  the  redeemed  in 
their  present  life,  and  the  intimacy  and  beauty  of  their  leb" 
tions  to  God.  Instead  of  being  struck  with  insensibility.  Of 
consigned  to  some  remote  and  twilight  world,  where,  as  some 
imagine,  they  have  neither  means  of  knowledge,  oocupatioii| 
nor  the  power  of  communicating  with  each  other,  ibeyara 
raised  to  a  higher  range  of  faculties  than  they  here  enjoyedi 
possess  an  immeasurably  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and  are  admitted  to  the  immediate  presence  of 
God. 

The  next  impression,  perhaps,  would  be  their  countleaB 
number.  The  glassy  pavement  on  which  they  stood  is  said 
to  be  as  it  were  a  sea.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  court  spread 
out  in  front  of  the  temple,  but  a  vast  level,  like  an  expanse 
of  water  stretching  forward  and  on  either  hand  as  £ar,  per- 
haps, as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  is,  because  of  that  resem- 
blance, denominated  a  sea.  And  an  area  extending  in  that 
manner  in  front,  and  sweeping  round  in  a  wide  circuit,  was 
doubtless  requisite  to  station  the  vast  host  A  smaller 
space,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  sea. 
How  immense  then  must  have  been  the  multitude  who  oe- 
cupied  it  I  How  beautiful  ^nd  impressive  is  the  revelation 
which  the  symbol  thus  makes  of  the  countlessness  of  the 
myriads  who  have  been  redeemed  during  the  ages  of  the 
beast's  power !  Instead  of  a  small  number,  a  host  which  no 
one  can  count,  have  washed  their  robes  during  that  period, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  gone 
up  from  this  stormy  life  to  the  presence  of  God,  where  they 
are  waiting  till  the  great  hour  arrives  of  the  completion  of 
their  redemption. 
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And  they  have  "harps  of  God,  and  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Great  and  wonderful  are  thj  works, 
O  Lord  God  Almighty.  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  King 
of  the  nations.  Who  shall  not  fear,  O  Lord,  and  glorify 
thy  name;  for  it  is  alone  holy;  for  all  the  nations  shall 
oome  and  worship  before  thee,  because  thy  judgments  are 
made  manifest  I "  Could  we  hear  that  chant  as  it  burst  from 
their  fervid  hearts,  and  rang  from  their  harps,  with  what 
impressions  would  it  thrill  us  of  the  lofty  intelligence  and 
rectitude  to  which  they  are  raised  I  It  is  not  an  expression 
of  mere  trust,  but  of  knowledge ;  a  raptured  utterance  of 
what  they  see  in  the  clearest  light  of  truth,  and  feel  with  the 
deepest  sensibility.  It  bespeaks,  accordingly,  on  the  one 
liand,  a  most  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  measures 
of  God's  government  over  the  world,  and  a  filial  approval 
of  them  ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  knowledge  of  all  the  impieties 
of  the  antichristian  powers  towards  him,  and  malice  towards 
Ids  faithful  worshippers.  How  else  could  they  celebrate  his 
works  as  great  and  wonderful,  and  his  ways  as  just  and 
true?  And  how  beautiful  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  faithfulness  of  God^  to  be  breathed  into  the 
ear  of  the  listening  universe  from  the  lips  of  those  who  have 
suffered  the  greatest  outrages  from  the  persecutors  and  their 
predecessors,  on  whom  the  vials  of  avenging  justice  were 
about  to  be  poured?  They  had  been  left  of  God  to  meet  their 
infuriate  rage ;  robbed  of  their  possessions ;  torn  from  their 
fiunilies ;  driven  into  dens  and  forests  for  shelter ;  shut  up 
in  prisons ;  tasked  in  the  mines ;  chained  to  the  galley  oar ; 
broken  on  the  rack,  and  consigned  in  a  thousand  torturing 
and  ignominious  forms  to  death  :  yet  they  chant  his  right- 
eousness, truth,  and  skill,  as  wondrous  in  these  very  ap- 
pointments, and  proclaim  their  assurance  that  the  displays 
he  was  to  make  of  his  justice  in  the  judgments  he  was  about  to 
inflict  on  his  foes,  would  inspire  all  other  spectators  with  fear, 
and  prompt  all  the  nations  to  come  and  worship  before  him. 

The  vision  thus  shows  us,  in  a  most  attractive  and  impres- 
■tve  form,  that  the  ransomed  of  past  ages  are  aware  of  the 
great  judgments  which  God  is  now  inflicting  on  the  nations 
of  the  ancient  Boman  empire ;  that  they  contemplate  them 
with  adoring  celebrations ;  and  that  they  look  forward  with 
exalting  assurance  to  the  redemption  of  the  world  in  which 
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they  are  soon  to  issue.  Gould  we  look  up  throi]^  the 
opened  heavens,  and  survey  their  infinite  host^  we  should 
see  among  them  our  pious  ancestors  and  the  believing  aaH>- 
ciates  and  acquaintances  who  have  passed  from  us^  and  hear 
them  mingling  their  accents  of  wonder  and  joy  in  the  strain. 
What  a  contrast  their  knowledge,  trust,  and  joy,  form  to  the 
error,  unbelief  and  indifference,  diat  reign  here  inmost  even 
of  the  children  of  God  I  What  a  sad  token  it  is  of  deep  and 
dangerous  misapprehensions  that  so  little  interest  is  felt  by  the 
church  below  in  whatthus  engages  their  most  earnest  atteii* 
tion  I  Let  us  endeavor  to  catch  something  of  their  qpiiiL 
Let  us  contemplate  the  great  scene  that  is  passing  before  ns^ 
with  the  views  and  emotions  with  which  they  behold  it|  and 
be  ready  when  the  summons,  comes  to  take  our  station  with 
them  on  the  glassy  sea,  and  join  in  their  chant  of  adoration 
and  love. 


Art.  IX. — Lfterary  and  CRmcAL  Noticbs. 

1.  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hunoabt,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  1850,  with  special  reference  to 
Transylvania.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Craig,  DJ).,  Hamburg. 
With  an  Introduction  by  J.  U.  Merle  D*Aubign6,  DJ>.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     New  York  :  J.  C.  Derby.     1854. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  history  of  a  portion  of  the  Protestant 
church,  of  which,  out  of  its  own  limits,  little  has  hitherto  been 
known.  The  countries  along  the  lower  Danube  have  been  the  scene 
of  a  testimony  for  the  truth  against  the  usurping  and  apostate  dril 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  for  a  long  series  of  centuries.  A  body  of 
the  Paulicians  passed  from  Armenia  into  ^Thrace,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  subsequently  spread  into  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia, 
and  their  missionaries,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  visited 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  sent  missionaries  to  Hungary,  and  firom  that  time^  a 
considerable  body  holding  their  faith,  existed  there  till  the  rise  of 
Hu88  and  Jerome  in  Bohemia.  The  doctrines  of  those  celebrated 
witnesses  spread  largely  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  main- 
tMoed  their  hold  in  a  considerable  measure,  especially  among  the 
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GermaQ  populatioD,  till  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
when  nearly  the  whole  nation  embraced  the  evangelical  doctrine. 
fVom  that  time  to  this,  the  Protestants  have  been  4be  objects  of  a 
fierce  and  exterminating  persecution  by  their  Austrian  rulers  and  the 
Jesuits ;  and  have  furuished  a  long  line  of  confessors  and  martyrs 
for  the  word  of  God. 

Had  it  been  a  leading  purpose  of  the  Most  High  so  to  arrange  his 
providence,  as  to  allow  the  usurping  civil  rulers,  and  ecclesiastics  of 
Western  Europe,  to  make  a  full  experiment  through  a  series  of  gene- 
rations of  their  antichristian  principles,  and  show  their  malignaut 
character  in  the  acts  to  which  they  prompt,  and  the  results  in  which 
they  issue,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  conditions  more  adapted  to  that 
end,  than  those  of  the  nations  of  Europe  during  the  last  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  nor  to  imagine  a  more  dreadful  exemplification 
ttian  the  career  of  the  persecuting  powers  presents,  of  the  falsehood 
and  malevolence  of  their  religion,  [f  there  was  ever  a  system  that 
had  by  its  own  acts  fixed  upon  its  brow  indubitable  marks  of  an  infer- 
nal origin,  it  is  that  Apostasy,  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  God, 
frbehood,  treachery,  tyranny,  cruelty,  bloodiness,  an  insatiable  thirst 
of  power,  an  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  truth  and  its  friends,  are 
their  characteristics ;  and  they  have  been  set  forth  in  every  conceiv- 
able form  in  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  on  a  vast  scale.  In 
Great  Britain  and  the  German  kingdoms  in  which  the  Protestants 
have  a  civil  supremacy,  Roman  Catholicism  has  shown  the  form  it 
assumes  when  under  strong  restraint,  and  its  dreadful  power  in  such 
drcumstances  to  hold  its  vassals  in  bondage,  and  transmit  its  deadly 
tiros  from  one  generation  of  them  to  another.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  it  has  held  unobstructed  sway,  and  rerealed  the  horrid 
spirit  with  which  it  is  animated,  by  exterminating  the  true  worship- 
pers, and  reducing  its  vassals  to  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  social  and  physical  debasement.  In  France  and  Hun- 
gary, where,  though  the  minority,  the  Protestants  have  formed  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population,  to  admit  of  their  extermination, 
the  Papacy  has  displayed  in  a  still  more  dreadful  form  her  implaca- 
Ue  hatred  of  God  and  her  exhaustless  malignity  towards  his  true 
worshippers,  by  pursuing  the  latter  with  fire  and  sword  through  a 
long  succession  of  generations,  and  consigning  myriads  and  millions 
of  them  in  the  most  inhuman  modes  to  death. 

Who  can  doubt  that  ends  of  infinite  moment  are  to  be  answered 
by  these  amazing  exhibitions  f  Who  can  doubt  that  those  ends  are 
the  preparation  of  the  universe  by  the  manifestation  of  the  true  char 
racter  of  man  and  of  sin,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  under  the 
reign  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  destruction  of  the  and- 
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christian  powers  f  And  who  can  fail  to  rejoice  that  their  orerthrow 
is  rapidly  approaching,  and  is  to  be  accomplished — not  by  the  feeble 
hand  of  raen,  which  a  struggle  of  eighteen  centuries  has  shown  to 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task,  but  by  the  Almighty  Redeemer 
himself^  whose  throne  those  usurpers  arrogate,  and  whose  leligioD 
they  turn  into  an  engine  of  death  ! 

2.  Is  Christiakitt  from  Qod  f  Or  a  Manual  of  Bible  Evidence  for 
the  People.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  DJ).,  Minister  of  ths 
Scottish  National  Churcli,  Crown  Court,  London.  With  an  Intio- 
duction  by  the  Hon.    T.  Frelinghuysen.    New  York:  M.  W. 

Dodd.     1854. 

This  brief  and  simple  summary  of  the  Evidences  of  the  tmth  of  die 
Christian  Religion  is  excellently  adapted  to  be  useful  It  treats  of  all 
the  principal  themes  of  the  question — the  immortality  of  the  sod, 
the  being  of  God,  the  authenticity,  inspiration,  and  self-consisteney 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  general  characteristics,  gives  explanations  of  diS- 
culties,  and  answers  to  objections;  and  presents  them  with  that  clear- 
ness and  vivacity  that  usually  distinguish  Dr.  Cumming's  writingib 

3.  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Gwrgb 
Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Diocese  of  Maine.  Philadelphia :  Herman  Hooker.  New  Toik : 
Stanford  &  Swords.    Boston  :  Ide  &  Dal  ton.     1854. 

These  Discourses  are  the  work  of  a  cultivated  mind,  laigely  ac- 
quainted with  man,  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
earnest  in  teaching  and  enforcing  its  truths.  While  they  are  not 
elaborate  disquisitions,  neither  are  they  trite  common-places;  but 
present  their  subjects  in  new  and  attractive  attitudes,  and  invest 
them  with  a  freshness  of  thought  and  neatness  of  diction,  that 
render  them  excellently  adapted  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
and  leave  salutary  impressions. 

4.  SuNUGHT  THROUGH  THE  MisT :  being  Conversations  between  a 
Mother  and  her  Children  on  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  By  a 
Lady.  With  Illustrations.  New  York :  Stanford  and  Swords.  1854. 

These  sprightly  conversations  detail  the  principal  incidents  of 
Lather's  life  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  interwoven  with  them 
a  series  of  domestic  incidents,  that  give  the  narrative  the  charm  for 
the  young  of  a  double  story,  and  furnish  opportunity  for  instroctiom 
and  counseb  that  are  especially  suited  to  their  age. 
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5.  Frophbtio  Studies.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D^  Minister  of  the  Scotch  National 
Church.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1854. 

The  themes  of  this  volume  are  somewhat  more  eitensive  than  the 
title  indicates;  as  it  treats  not  only  of  the  chief  visions  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophecy,  but  of  the  character  and  history  also  of  the 
prophet ;  the  great  personages  with  whom  he  was  connected ;  and 
the  events  which  he  details.  It  is  written  in  Dr.  C.'s  best  manner 
and  is  marked  by  great  copiousness  and  often  elegance  of  thought, 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  brilliancy  of  diction.  His  voice,  however,  as 
an  interpreter,  is  far  less  authoritative  than  as  a  preacher;  his 
views  of  the  principles  of  symbolization  and  language  being  those 
that  have  been  generally  held  by  English  and  Scotch  writers  for  the 
last  two  centuries.  He  accordingly  follows  in  their  train,  and 
places  on  the  events  that  are  now  passing,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  predictions  that  are  yet  to  be  accomplished,  constructions 
in  which  we  cannot  acquiesce.  He  holds,  for  example,  that  the 
Ancient  of  days  is  the  Eternal  Word,  instead  of  the  Father ;  that  the 
Stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  is  the  symbol  of 
CSirist,  instead  of  the  risen  saints,  and  that  it  has  already  begun  to 
amite  and  crush  the  image  ;  that  England  is  no  longer  one  of  the  ten 
kingdoms ;  that  it  is  the  Mohammedan  power  that  is  denoted  by  the 
little  horn  of  the  goat ;  and  that  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  anti- 
christian  thrones  is  very  near.  His  expositions,  nevertheless,  of  the 
great  image,  the  tree,  the  beasts  from  the  sea,  the  symbols  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  are  in  the  main  correct, 
and  are  adapted  to  awaken  the  interest  of  readers  of  all  classes,  and 
impress  them  with  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  revelations  made 
in  the  prophecy. 

That  he  holds,  in  common  with  Millenarians  generally,  that  men 
are  to  continue  in  the  natural  life,  and  subsist  as  nations  after  Christ's 
second  coming,  is  seen  from  the  following  passage,  in  regard  to  the 
peoples,  and  nations,  and  languages,  who  are  to  serve  him. 

**  This  shows  us  that  after  the  Ancient  of  days  has  come — after 
the  thrones  have  been  set — after  the  Son  of  man  has  been  revealed 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven — all  nations,  people,  and  languages,  existing 
in  all  their  diversity,  and  with  all  their  distinctions,  but  individually 
and  morally  saints,  though  circumstantially  nations,  shall  constitute 
that  empire  of  peace  and  joy,  over  which  he  shall  reign  in  glory  and 
ID  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  nations  will  exjst  in  the  millennial  reign. 
Perhaps  all  the  distinctions  tliat  separate  nation  from  nation  shall  be 
perpetuated  then ;   but  while  they  have  different  colors  and  com- 
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plexions,  then  as  now — while  they  speak  different  tongnea  as  they  do 
now — they  shall  have  one  grand  characteristic  in  common,  tliey 
shall  be  the  Saints  of  God,  the  Sods  of  the  Most  High.  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Europe,  shall  all  be  baptized  by  one  Spirit,  and  washed 
in  one  fountain,  and  have  in  their  hearts  the  image,  the  likeness,  aad 
the  superscription  of  the  Lamb."    Pp.  247, 248b 

6.  Stnontms  of  the  New  Testamekt  :  being  the  ^substance  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  addressed  to  the  Theological  Students,  Eing^ 
College,  London,  by  Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  BJ>.,  Professor  of 
Diviuity,  King's  College.    New  York :  Redfield.     1854. 

This  work  does  not,  as  the  title  might  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose,  present  the  whole  series  of  synonymous  terms  in  the  New 
Testament,  with  definitions  of  their  meaning  and  exemplificatiiuis  oC 
their  usage ;  but  a  selection  only  of  sixty  sets  that  are  the  most  im- 
portant :  and  its  object  is  not  to  establish  the  concurrence  in  meaniiig 
of  the  several  synonymous  words,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  divei^ 
sity  of  signification  with  which  they  are  used.  It  is  written  uvaA  . 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  George  CampbelPs  ^  Inquiry  into  the  diier- 
ence  of  the  import  of  words  generally  thought  to  be  synonymooa^" 
though  more  brief ;  and  displays  fine  powers  of  discrimination,  tho- 
rough scholarship,  sound  judgment,  and  elegant  taste ;  and  is  a  most 
entertainiDg  and  instructive  work.  All  who  study  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment should  avail  themselves  of  its  aid.  That  our  readers  may  see 
the  mode  in  which  its  themes  are  treated,  we  transcribe  the  article  on 
Antichrist  and  Falsechrist. 


§  XXX. — otvrip^pio'T'o^,  •^^sv$o'xp$(frog. 

The  word  d.vrl'xjpKfrog  is  peculiar  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  occur- 
ring five  times  in  them;  1  £p.  ii.  18,  bis;  ii.  22 ;  iv.  3;  2  Ep.  7; 
and  nowhere  besides.  But,  although  St.  John  only  has  the  word, 
St  Paul  has,  in  common  with  him,  a  designation  of  the  person  of 
this  great  adversary,  and  of  the  marks  by  which  he  shall  be  recog" 
nised ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  av^pa^ro^  Tr,g  ^/xaprio;,  the 
uio^  T7,g  oUrcjXsio^,  the  avofjbo^  of  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  8,  are  all  of  them  other 
designations  of  the  same  person  (see  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  19, 
2) ;  and,  indeed,  to  St.  Paul  and  to  that  passage  in  his  writings  wo 
are  indebted  for  our  fullest  instruction  conceruing  this  great  enemy 
of  Christ  and  of  God.  Passing  by,  as  not  relevant  to  our  purpose^ 
many  of  the  discussions  to  which  the  mysterious  annooncement  of 
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8oeh  a  cominfi^  foe  has  naturally  given  rise,  as,  for  instance,  whether 
we  are  to  understand  hy  the  Antichrist  a  single  person  or  a  line  of 
persons,  a  person  or  a  system,  there  is  only  one  of  these  questions 
which  has  a  right  to  occupy  us  here ;  namely,  what  the  force  is  of 
dvri  in  this  composition ;  does  d.yr\  "xpttfrog  imply  one  who  sets  himself 
up  against  Christ,  or  one  who  sets  himself  up  in  the  $tead  of  Christ  f 
Is  he  an  open  foe,  who  seeks  violently  to  usurp  his  seat ;  or  a  false 
Mend,  that  professes  to  hold  it  in  his  name  ? 

There  is  no  settling  this  matter  off-hand,  as  some  are  in  so  great  a 
hurry  to  do ;  seeing  that  dvri,  in  composition,  has  both  these  forces. 
It  is  used  often  in  the  sense  of  substitution  ;  thus,  dvTtpoufiKsugj  he 
who  is  instead  of  the  king,  *  prorex,'  *  viceroy ;'  dv^uraros,  he  who  is 
instead  of  the  consul, '  proconsul ;'  dvriSsi^og^  he  who  fills  the  place 
at  a  feast  of  an  absent  guest ;  dvrtkorpov,  the  ransom  paid  instead  of 
a  person.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  in  dvri  often  the  sense  of  opposi- 
iionj  as  in  dyrlAstfigy  dvriXo^^ia,  dvrpcsliuevog :  and  still  more  to  the  point, 
more  exact  parallels  to  dvri^^pid'ro^,  as  expressing  not  merely  the  fact 
of  opposition,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  word,  the  very  object 
against  which  the  opposition  is  directed,  oLvrivofAia  (see  Suicer,  Thes. 
s.  T.),  opposition  to  law ;  dvri^^ip,  the  thumb,  as  set  over  against  the 
hand ;  dvr^Xio^,  lying  over  against,  and  so  exposed  to,  the  sun ; 
'Aimxarejv,  the  title  which  Caesar  gave  to  a  book  which  he  wrote 
against  Cato ;  dvrl&sog^ — not  indeed  in  Homer,  where  it  is  applied  to 
Polyphemus  {Od,  i.  70),  and  to  the  suitors  (xiv.  18),  and  must  mean 
•godlike,'  that  is,  in  strength  and  power ; — but  yet,  in  later  use,  as  in 
iniilo ;  with  whom  dvrl^sos  vovg  [De  Conf,  lAng,  19)  can  be  no  other 
than  the  *  adversa  Deo  mens  ;*  and  so  in  the  Christian  Fathers.  And 
the  jests  about  an  '  Antipater'  who  sought  to  murder  his  father,  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  <pspojvufM^,  would  be  utterly  pointless,  if  dvrl  in 
composition  did  not  bear  this  meaning.  1  will  not  cite  ^Avripug^ 
where  the  force  of  dvri  is  more  questionable ;  and  examples  in  suffi- 
cient number  have  been  quoted  already  to  prove  that  in  words  com- 
ponnded  with  dvri,  some  imply  substitution,  some  opposition  ;  which 
being  so,  they  have  equally  erred,  who,  holding  one  view  of  Anti- 
christ or  the  other,  have  affirmed  that  the  word  itself  decided  the 
matter  in  their  favour.  It  does  not  so ;  but  leaves  the  question  to  be 
settled  by  other  considerations.  (See  on  this  word  dvri^pio'T'off  a  mas- 
teriy  discussion  by  LUcke,  Comm.  Ob,  die  Bri^e  des  Johannes^  pp. 
190-194.) 

For  myself,  St.  John's  words  seem  to  me  decisive  on  the  matter, 
that  resistance  to,  and  defiance  of,  Christ,  not  the  fal^  assumption  of 
his  character  and  offices,  is  the  essential  mark  of  Antichrist ;  that 
which,  therefore,  we  should  expect  to  find  embodied  in  his  name  • 
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thus  866  1  John  ii.  22 ;  2  John  1 ;  and  in  the  parallel  paisagey  2 
Thess.  ii.  4,  he  is  h  dvrixeifirsvo^,  where  none  will  deny  that  the  foroe 
of  dvri  is  that  of  opposition  :  and  in  this  sense,  if  not  aU,  yet  maaj 
of  the  Fathers  have  understood  the  word.  Thus  Tertnllian  (2>e 
Prase,  Hcsr,  4) :  Qui  Antichrist!,  nisi  Christi  rehelles  f  He  ia,  in 
Theophylact's  language,  Ivavrio^  r^  Xpi<fr^  '  TFuferchrist,'  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  rightly  rendered  it;  one  who  shall  not  pay  so  much 
homage  to  God's  word  as  to  assert  its  fulfilment  in  himself  far  he 
shall  deny  that  word  altogether;  hating  even  erroneous  worship^ 
because  it  is  worship  at  all,  hating  much  more  the  Church's  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  who,  on  the  destruction  of  every  leligicaii 
erery  acknowledgment  that  man  is  submitted  to  higher  powers  than 
himself  shall  seek  to  establish  his  own  throne ;  and^  for  God's  great 
truth,  *  Grod  is  man,'  to  substitute  his  own  lie, '  Man  is  God.' 

The  term  ^/eu^o^^piifro^,  with  which  we  proceed  to  compare  it,  ocean 
only  twice  in  the  New  Testament ;  or,  if  we  count,  not  how  often  it 
has  been  written,  but  how  often  it  was  spoke^  only  once ;  for  the 
two  passages  (Matt.  xjdv.  24 ;  Mark  xiii.  22)  are  records  of  the  same 
discourse.  In  form  the  word  resembles  so  many  others  which  appear 
to  have  been  combined  of  4/6u^o^  and  almost  any  other  substantiTe 
at  will.  Thus  >}^su^a«'o<froXo^,  >|/Su^aj£X9>o^,  >|/Su^oJi^auf^eaXiO(,  ^^ujo- 
v'potri^^y  4/Su^ofjbaprup,  all  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  last  also  in 
Plato.  So,  too,  in  ecclesiastical  Greek,  ^/Ev^tMroifi^,  ^/Su^oXarpioc,  and 
in  classical,  4'Su^a^fXo^  (Homer),  >)/Sv^ofjbavri^  (Herodotus),  and  a 
hundred  more.  The  •^zM'xjfKSTtig  is  not  one  who  denies  the  being 
of  a  Christ  \  on  the  contrary,  he  builds  on  the  world's  expectations 
of  such  a  person :  only  he  appropriates  these  to  himself^  blasphe- 
mously affirms  that  he  is  the  Foretold  One,  in  whom  God's  promises 
ancT  men's  expectations  are  fulfilled.  Thus  Barchochab,  or  "  the  son 
of  the  Star," — as  claiming  the  prophecy  at  Numb.  xxiv.  17  he  called 
himself, — who,  iD  Adrian's  reign,  stirred  up  again  the  smouldering 
embers  of  Jewish  insurrection  into  a  flame  so  fierce  that  it  consumed 
himself  with  more  than  a  million  of  his  fellow-countrymen — ^he  was 
a  •\^ZMB(i'XJ^^<trf^  :  and  such  have  been  that  long  series  of  blasphemous 
pretenders  and  impostors,  the  false  Messiahs,  who,  since  the  rejection 
of  the  true,  have,  in  almost  every  age,  flattered  and  betrayed  the 
expectation  of  the  Jews. 

The  distinction,  then,  is  plain.  The  avri^^pKfro^  denies  that  there 
is  a  Christ ;  the  >)^eu^6;(pi(rro^  affirms  himself  to  be  the  Christ  Both 
alike  make  war  against  the  Christ  of  God,  and  would  set  themselves, 
though  under  different  pretences,  on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  And 
yet,  while  the  words  have  this  broad  distinction  between  them,  while 
they  represent  two  dififerent  manifestations  of  the  kingdom  of  wick* 
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edness,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  final 
Antichrist  will  be  a  Pseudochrist  as  well ;  even  as  it  will  be  the  very 
character  of  that  last  revelation  of  hell  to  absorb  into  itself,  and  to 
reconcile  for  one  last  assault  against  the  truth,  all  anterior  and  subor- 
dinate forms  of  evil,  tie  will  not,  it  is  true,  call  himself  Christ,  for 
he  will  be  filled  with  deadliest  hate  both  against  the  name  and  offices, 
08  against  the  whole  spirit  and  temper,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  now 
the  eialted  King  of  Qlorj.  But,  inasmuch  as  no  one  can  resist  the 
truth  bj  a  mere  negation,  he  must  offer  and  oppose  something  posi- 
tive in  the  room  of  that  faith  which  he  will  assail  and  endeavor 
utterly  to  abolish.  And  thus  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  final 
Antidirist  will  present  himself  to  Uie  world  as,  in  a  sense,  its  Mes- 
siah ;  not,  indeed,  as  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  Godi 
but  still  as  the  world's  saviour ;  as  one,  who,  if  men  will  follow  him, 
will  make  their  blessedness,  giving  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
present  material  earth,  instead  of  a  distant  and  shadowy  heaven ; 
abolishing  those  troublesome  distinctions,  now  the  fruitful  sources  of 
80  much  disquietude  and  pain ;  those,  namely,  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  between  holiness  and 
sin,  between  good  and  evil.  It  will  follow,  therefore,  that  however  he 
will  not  assume  the  name  of  Christ,  and  so  will  not,  in  the  letter,  be 
a  '^^svSo'XjpKf^og,  yet  usurping  to  himself  Christ's  offices,  presenting 
himself  to  the  world  as  the  true  centre  of  its  hopes,  as  the  satisfier  of 
its  needs  and  healer  of  its  hurts,  he  will  in  fact  take  up  into  himself 
all  names  and  forms  of  blasphemy,  will  be  the  -^svSoxpKf^og  and  the 
fllyri;(pio'4'o^  at  once. 

9.  Lbobkds  and  Records,  chiefly  Historical,  by  Charles  B.  Tay. 
ler,  M.A.     New  York :  Stanford  A  Swords.     1855. 

Thssx  tragic  stories,  though  indebted  for  their  details  to  the  fancy  of 
the  narrator,  are  founded  mostly  on  events  that  occurred  some  two 
Cienturies  ago,  and  present  a  truthful  picture  of  their  times..  Many 
of  the  personages  whose  portraits  they  give,  were  believers  in  Christ, 
and  exhibited  in  the  distressful  scenes  through  which  they  passed,  a 
gentleness  and  submissiveness,  a  steadfastness  of  faith,  and  a  victory 
oyer  suffering  and  death,  that  are  characteristic  only  of  those  in 
whom  his  Spirit  reigns,  and  whose  life  is  hid  with  him. 

8.  Gratitude.     An  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Third  Psalm,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Stevenson.    New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1 854 . 

Thb  fine  group  of  themes  presented  by  the  Psalm,  is  treated  by  Mr. 
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Stevensou  with  point,  copiousness,  and  warmth.  He  presents  not  a 
mere  exposition  of  terms,  or  grammatical  commentary,  but  an  eToln- 
tion  rather  of  the  topics  of  the  Psalm,  a  delineation  of  the  great 
features  of  the  benignant  providence  which  God  exerts  over  his 
children,  and  portraiture  of  the  gifts  and  deliFcranoes  with  which  he 
crowns  their  lives,  along  with  counsels,  warnings,  and  appeals,  that  aie 
suited  to  rouse  the  mind  to  grateful  recollection,  and  kindle  it  with  love. 
The  work  may  be  read  vrith  advantage,  not  only  by  the  pious  who 
wish  to  impress  themselves  with  a  livelier  sense  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, but  by  all  who  would  see  the  contrast  which  a  heart  glowing 
with  sensibility  to  God's  bounty  and  love,  and  uttering  its  gratitiuio 
and  adoration,  forms  to  one  in  whiph  his  benefactions  excite  no  grate- 
ful sentiment,  his  £Eitherly  smile  meets  no  filial  recognition. 

9.  Apocaltptio  Skstohbs.  Lectures  on  the  Seven  ChuidlieB  of 
Asia  Minor.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
Scotch  National  Ghurch,  author  of  Lectures  on  Miracles^  Danid, 
Ac.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1854. 

Mamt  writers  have  regarded  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Ghurchos  as  pio- 
phetic  of  the  state  of  the  church  generally  in  seven  successive  ages  or 
periods,  and  have  lost  themselves  in  their  exposition  in  a  labyrinth  of 
fanciful  and  absurd  speculation.  Dr.  Gumming  rejects  that  groundless 
notioD,  and  treats  them  as  indicating  the  principles  on  which  Ghrirt 
was  to  conduct  his  providence  over  the  church  during  the  present 
dispensation,  and  as  fraught  with  instruction,  therefore,  that  is  equally 
suited  to  it  at  every  stage  of  its  progress.  He  accordingly  selects 
from  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  Ghrist,  the  characteristics  of 
the  churches,  their  errors,  dangers,  and  conflicts,  the  rebukes,  warn- 
ings, and  encouragements  addressed  to  them,  the  judgments  threat- 
ened to  the  apostate,  and  rewards  promised  to  the  faithful,  such 
themes  as  together  form  an  appropriate  group  for  a  course  of  lectures, 
and  p^resents  them  with  his  usual  amplitude,  earnestness,  and  force. 
In  his  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  lectures,  he  alleges  many  proo6 
that  the  Gatholic  Ghurch  has  lost  its  hold,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the 
population  of  the  Roman  States,  and  repeats  the  belief  which  he 
utters  in  several  of  his  other  works,  that  the  hour  of  her  destruction 
is  near.  That  she  is  to  recover  her  supremacy,  and  for  a  short  time 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  the  true  worshippers  in  a  fresh  persecution, 
he  thinks  is  neither  foreshown  nor  possible.  In  the  form,  howevor, 
in  which  she  appears  in  the  Apocalypse,  immediately  before  her  de- 
truction,  she  is  exhibited  as  borne  by  the  wild  beast,  the  symbol  of 
the  civil  powers  of  the  empire,  and  as  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
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eaiDts ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  witnesses  at  the  dose  of  their  pro- 
phecy of  twelire  hundred  and  sixty  years,  is  represented  as  imme- 
diately to  precede  the  last  trumpet,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the 
redemption  of  his  people,  and  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  Rev. 
xrii.  3-18 ;  xi.  8-19. 

10.  Damfbl  a  Modbl  for  Young  Men.  A  Series  of  Lectures  by 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D J).  New  York :  R  Carter  &  Brothers 
1854. 

Among  the  finest  Discourses,  both  in  respect  to  the  lessons  they 
taught  and  the  spirit  they  breathed,  that  we  have  ever  heard  or  read, 
were  the  Baccalaureate  addresses  by  Dr.  Dwight  to  the  graduating 
datses  of  Yale  College.  They  gave  the  counsels,  warnings,  and 
encouragements  that  are  most  needed  by  youth  in  their  drcumstan- 
cea,  they  made  a  profound  impression  at  Uieir  delivery,  and  like  the 
last  accents  of  a  venerated  parent,  were  by  many  long  recollected 
and  affectionately  cherished.  The  delivery  of  discourses  to  those 
who  are  just  entering  on  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  encountering 
ito  temptations,  which  has  of  late  become  common  in  the  cities,  is 
highly  appropriate,  and  will  prove,  we  doubt  not,  the  means  of  great 
good  to  many. 

The  Lectures  of  this  volume  were  thus  addressed  by  Dr.  Scott  to 
the  young  men  of  New  Orleans,  and  they  are  well  suited  to  their 
end.  No  finer  theme  could  be  selected  from  the  whole  range  of  the 
Bible  for  addresses  to  youth,  than  are  presented  by  Daniel,  and  the 
eminent  personages  whose  history  is  associated  with  his ;  distinguished 
aa  they  were  by  the  greatness  of  their  endowments ;  the  novelty 
of  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  placed  ;  the  beauty  and  strength 
OB  the  one  hand,  with  which  the  piety  of  those  of  them  who  feared 
Ck>d  was  exhibited,  and  the  extraordinariness  of  the  deliverances  that 
were  wrought  for  them ;  and  on  the  other,  the  extreme  of  wicked- 
displayed  by  those  of  them  who  feared  him  not,  and  the  awful- 
of  the  catastrophes  with  which  they  were  overwhelmed.  These 
various  topics,  the  truth  of  the  history,  DaniePs  character  as  a  man 
and  a  prophet,  Nebuchadnezzar^s  dream,  the  youths  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace,  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah,  God's  universal 
dominion,  Belshazzar's  feast,  the  lions'  den,  and  Daniel's  deliverance, 
form  a  fine  array,  and  are  treated  with  a  point  and  spirit  that  adapt 
them  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  young,  and  exert  on  them  a  salu- 
tary influence.  To  those  who  have  read  Dr.  Cumming's  Lectures  on 
Daniel,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  a  blemish  that  Dr.  S.  has  so  closely  fol- 
lowed that  writer  on  here  and  there  a  topic,  and  now  and  then 
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adopted  a  thought  or  expression  without  formallj  indicating  it 
That  he  consulted  Dr.  C.'s  work,  as  well  as  many  others,  in  prepar- 
ing the  Lectures,  is  indeed  expressly  announced  in  the  preface^  and 
shown  by  several  specific  references  to  him  in  the  course  of  tha 
▼olume,  and  the  omission  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  the  thoughts 
drawn  from  him.  Dr.  S.  has  stated,  arose  from  his  being  precluded 
from  a  revision  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  supervision  of  the  proof 
sheets.  This  defect,  should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  will  doubt- 
less be  remedied.  We  wish  the  crowd  of  young  men  in  our  cities  and 
villages  who  are  just  entering  on  an  active  career,  and  forming  their 
character  for  life,  may  be  led  to  study  its  pages,  and  take  the  great 
prophet  whose  portrait  it  draws,  as  their  model  and  guide. 

11.  Lbcttures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianiit.  Delivered  in 
Philadelphia  by  Clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Epiaoopal  Chureh 
in  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1853-4.    With  an  Introductory  Enay 

,  by  Alonzo  Potter,  D  J).,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pe&n- 
sylvania.    Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Ca     1855. 

The  specious  and  virulent  assaults  that  have  lately  been  made  on 
Christianity,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  infidelity  among  those  who 
bear  the  Christian  name,  as  well  as  those  who  disown  it,  renders  it 
peculiarly  incumbeut  on  the  ministers  of  religion,  to  vindicate  iti 
truth,  and  guard  their  people  against  the  bold  misrepresentatiQiis 
and  deceptive  reasonings  that  are  employed  to  betray  them  into 
doubt  and  unbelief.  Though  the  attacks  of  the  infidels  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  those  of  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  their  objections 
and  arguments  have  been  a  thousand  times  answered,  those  answen 
are  within  the  reach  of  but  few ;  and  there  is  no  other  method  so 
direct  and  effective  of  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  age 
generally,  as  their  reproduction  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  freshness,  vigor, 
and  adaptation  to  the  present  times,  which  they  derive  from  a  new 
treatment  by  original  and  earnest  thinkers.  To  stand  dumb  spec- 
tators of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  are  made  to  extinguish  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  and  shroud  the  world  in  the  darkness  and  horrors  of 
atheism,  without  an  attempt  to  arrest  and  defeat  them,  were  to  acttbe 
part  of  traitors  to  the  gospel,  instead  of  sentinels  and  soldiers  who 
are  set  for  its  defence.  This  series  of  Discourses  was  designed  to 
re-present  in  a  fresh  and  pointed  form,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great 
evidences  which  establish  the  divine  origin  and  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  on  the  other,  a  confutation  of  the  objections  with  which  it  is  as- 
sailed ;  and  they  are  well  adapted  to  their  object    Bishop  Potter 
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giT€B  in  the  Introduotory  EjBsay,  a  brief  view  of  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  scepticism,  of  the  problems  that  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
Tindication  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to 
be  handled.  The  themes  of  the  Lectures  are,  on  the  one  side,  the 
philosophy  of  scepticism,  and  the  several  theories  which  it  presents 
in  antagonism  to  the  Bible ;  and  on  the  other,  the  analogies  between 
Gkxl's  world  and  word,  miracles,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
historical  and  internal  evidences  of  their  truth,  and  other  kindred 
topics,  and  they  are  treated  with  a  degree  of  learning,  spirit,  and  tact, 
that  render  them  highly  interesting,  and  fit  them  to  be  extenuvely 
useful 

12.  An  Historical  Text  Book  *  and  Atlas  of  Bibuoal  Geo- 
ORAPHT.  By  Lyman  Coleman,  DJ).  Philadelphia :  Dppincott, 
Orambo  it  Co. 

This  manual  is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  scholars, 
Bible  classes,  and  schools  and  seminaries  of  all  ranks,  and  has  every 
adaptation  to  its  object  that  the  most  ample  learning,  a  judicious 
arrangement,  and  accuracy,  fulness,  and  tastefulness  in  the  delinea- 
tions  and  narratives  can  give.  It  is  introduced  by  a  series  of 
maps  of  those  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  that  were  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  presents  a  description  of  every  country,  mountain, 
aea,  river,  city,  and  plac^  that  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  the  people, 
and  eminent  persons  that  have  been  connected  with  them ;  and  the 
important  events  of  which  they  have  been  the  scene,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  It  is  thus  a  comprehensive  chart  of  the  places, 
persons,  and  events,  with  their  dates,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history, 
with  their  relation  to  each  other ;  and  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
useful  and  attractive  information  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
work  in  the  same  compass.  Instead  of  a  dry  catalogue  of  names 
and  epochs,  the  delineations  are  minute  and  graphic,  and  present  the 
scenes  and  incidents  in  the  clearness  and  boldness  with  which  they 
are  drawn  on  the  pages  of  the  best  class  of  travellers.  No  work  can 
be  more  happily  adapted  to  render  the  study  of  Biblical  geography, 
history,  and  chronology,  easy  and  attractive  to  the  young. 

13.  Messiah^s  Throne  and  Kingdom  :  or  the  Locality,  Extent,  and 
Perpetuity  of  Chrises  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Harkness,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fishkill  Landing.  New  York  : 
John  Moffet,  82  Nassau  street     1855. 

The  object  of  this  yolume  is  to  unfold  the  promise  respecting  Christ, 
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addressed  to  theVirgin  at  the  auDunciation,  that  ^  the  L(»d  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David ;  and  he  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacoh  for  ever ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  bo 
DO  end  ;*'  by  showing  what  the  throne  is  which  he  is  to  ooeopj, 
what  the  kingdom  is  over  which  he  is  to  reign,  when  it  is  to  be  girea 
to  him,  and  its  perpetuity. 

The  throne,  he  shows,  is  literally  the  throne  of  David,  the  king  of 
Israel,  not  a  mere  metaphorical  throne,  or  a  sway  of  a  differeat 
species.  The  mode  in  which  he  meets  those  who  treat  the  promiso 
as  though  it  were  a  mere  trope,  is  seen  from  the  following  passage. 

'^  Those  who  contend  for  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  paasi^ 
deny  that  Jesus  Christ  will  sit  personally,  that  is,  as  God-man,  ia 
glorified  humanity  upon  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  aad 
reign  visibly  in  Jerusalem  over  the  house  of  Jacob,  or  heaven^ 
highly-favored  people  Israel ;  or  that  he  will  ever  appear  in  penoa  a 
reigning  king  upon  the  earth ;  and  maintain  that  he  will  only  at 
spiritually  upon  David's  throne,  and  have  in  them  and  over  then  a 
spiritual  kingdom Now  that  Jesus  Christ  will  reign  spirit- 
ually over  his  people  by  his  Holy  Spirit  working  by  his  mighty  inflo- 
enoes  in  their  hearts,  is  incontrovertibly  a  truth,  and  a  very  important 
and  glorious  truth  ;  but  it  may  be,  and  is  questioned  wheth^  it  ii 
the  truth  taught  in  the  prediction. 

'*  Now  to  persuade  the  unprejudiced  mind  that  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  in  all  fairness  it  must  be  shown  that  David  had  a 
spiritual  throne ;  that  he  could  and  did  sit  spiritually  upon  that 
throne,  that  his  government  was  and  is  verily  a  spiritual  govemmrat, 
and  bis  kingdom  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  for  until  this  is  done,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  the  prediction  can  be  fulfilled.  If  David  had 
such  a  throne,  surely  we  need  to  have  it  explained  what  it  was,  and 
how  he  who  was  a  mere  man  like  ourselves,  could  sit  upon  that 
spiritual  throne;  how  material  man  could  occupy  a  spiritual  seat 
If  David  had  not  such  a  throne,  then  it  could  not — as  his — be 
promised  to  Christ  But  David's  throne  was  promised  to  Christ ;  and 
David's  throne  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  material  throne,  consequently 
it  was  David's  material  throne  that  was  promised  to  Christ ;  and 
when  this  is  fulfilled,  Christ  must  sit  upon  that  material  throne. 

^  We  cannot  give  up  the  throne  and  the  sitting  upon  it,  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  to  accommodate  another  interpretation ;  because 
David  had  his  literal  throne,  and  did  literally  sit  upon  it,  and  that 
throne  was  promised  to  the  Virgin's  Son,  and  promised  that  he  might 
sit  upon  it  This  is  the  plain  grammatical  meaning  of  the  passage, 
and  the  only  idea  that  would  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  an  nn- 
iMaased  reader.    But  while  we  contend  for  the  literality  of  the  throne. 
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md  sitting  upon  the  throne,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
thai  it  is  denied,  or  insinuated  that  Christ  does  not  reign  by  his  Spirit 
in  and  over  his  people.  That  is  a  precious  truth.  ...  In  that  way  he 
Nsgned  in  the  first  renewed  heart ;  and  he  has  so  reigned  in  the 
heart  of  every  believer,  under  every  dispensation,  from  that  period  to 
the  present  hour ;  and  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  throne  of 
his  father  David  being  given  to  Jesus,  it  was  only  promising  to  give 
to  him  what  he  already,  and  had  always  possessed.  According  to 
this  interpretation,  nothing  new  was  promised,  and  nothing  new 
would  be  given.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  removed  by  contending  that 
the  reign  in  this  spiritual  sense  shall  be  more  extensive,  shall  be 
over  mankind  generally  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  reign  is  the  same — 
apiritual,  and  by  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men.  A  mere  extension 
of  the  government,  no  matter  how  great  that  extension  may  be,  can- 
not change  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  government  itself;  cannot 
introduce  the  king  himself,  and  set  him  personally  upon  a  visible 
material  throne,"  pp.  17-20. 

He  next  proceeds  to  show  that  the  kingdom  over  which  Christ  is 
to  reign,  is  in  this  world,  and  is  to  be  not  simply  Uie  literal  Israelites, 
oonsisting  of  the  living  restored  from  di^jpersion  to  their  ancient  land, 
and  the  pious  of  former  ages  raised  from  the  dead,  but  the  whole 
race ;  the  time  of  the  restoration  and  reorganization  of  that  people 
being  the  time  when  all  the  Gentile  nations  also  are  to  be  sanctified, 
and  the  world  universally  become  a  scene  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

In  the  third  chapter  on  the  perpetuity  of  this  kingdom,  he  presents 
proof  from  a  variety  of  passages  that  men  are  to  continue .  in  the 
natural  life,  and  multiply  under  Chrisfs  reign  during  the  Millennium, 
which  he  holds  is  the  symbol  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
jears,  and  that  at  length  the  curse  of  the  fall  is  to  be  fully  repealed, 
and  those  of  the  race  thereafter  coming  into  existence,  enjoy  an 
exemption  from  sin  and  temptation,  essentially  such  as  that  which 
they  would  have  enjoyed  had  Adam  not  fallen.  Throughout  the 
Millennium,  however,  he  holds  that  sin  in  a  measure  and  death  will 
eontinue  to  reign. 

The  period  of  Christ^s  coming  and  assumption  of  this  kingdom,  he 
shows  in  his  fourth  chapter,  is  that  of  the  judgment  and  destruction 
of  the  blaspheming  and  persecuting  rulers  of  the  fourth  monarchy, 
when  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are  to  take  the  kingdom  of  the 
•arth  and  possess  it  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  that  coming — following 
in  the  track  of  Mr.  Elliott,  Dr.  Cumming,  and  other  English  and 
Scotch  writers — he  regards  as  at  a  distance  probably  of  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  In  this,  however,  we  think  he  errs.  The 
great  series  of  events  that  are  yet  to  intervene  before  Christ*8  advent 
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— ^the  remodification  of  the  monarchies  of  the  ten  Idngdoma,  die 
persecution  and  slajring  of  the  witoesses,  the  sealing  of  the  serraoti 
of  God,  the  proclamation  to  all  nations  and  peoples  that  the  hour  cC 
God's  judgment  has  come,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  warning  of  God's 
people  to  come  out  of  her,  her  destruction,  the  emission  of  the 
unclean  spirits,  their  embassy  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the 
assembling  of  the  antichristian  hosts  at  Armageddon  to  the  Uvt 
battle,  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  a  much  longer  time  is  yet  to  pMi, 
before  the  final  catastrophe. 

Whatever  the  period  may  be,  howerer — ^he  shows  in  the  last  dliap- 
ter — when  this  kingdom  is  to  be  assumed  by  Christ,  he  is  to  reoeife 
its  investiture  from  the  Lord  God.  Though  on  some  points  we  dis- 
sent from  Mr.  Harkness,  his  views  are  in  Uie  main  correct^  and  thsy 
are  sustained  by  an  array  of  Scriptural  evidence,  and  are  reasoned 
with  a  fairness,  force,  and  earnestness,  that  present  a  striking  contrMt 
to  the  baseless  assumptions,  bold  sophistries,  and  slashing  dogmatini 
of  such  writers  as  Brown,  and  some  others  who  have  lately  appeared 
on  the  side  of  the  spiritualists ;  and  are  adapted  to  give  the  tmth  1m 
advocates  a  deep  impression. 

14.  General  History  of  the  Christian  Reuoiok  and  Church, 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  from  the 
last  Edition,  by  Joseph  Torrey,  Professor  in  the  University  of  V€^ 
mont,  Volume  Fifth,  comprising  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  OriginiL 
Published  from  the  posthumous  papers,  by  K.  F.  T.  Schneider. 
First  American  edition.     Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1854. 

• 

This  volume,  which  closes  the  series,  extends  the  history  from  the 
last  years  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy, 
the  period  in  which  Wickliff  appeared  in^  England,  and  Huss  and 
Jerome  in  Bohemia,  the  Council  of  Constance  met,  a  crowd  of 
bold  and  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth  rose  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  ten  kingdoms,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  church 
became  so  enormous  as  to  raise  the  cry  from  all  classes,  that  a 
reformation  in  her  ^'  head  and  members^'  was  indispensable,  to  sare 
her  from  speedy  dissolution.  Though  this  volume  was  prepared  by 
another  hand,  from  materials  left  by  Neander,  it  has  the  genenl 
characteristics  of  those  that  preceded  it,  and  from  the  eminent  pe^ 
Bonages  and  great  reformations  of  which  it  treats  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  lawless  ambition,  the  atrocious  crimes,  and  the  mercilesB 
persecutions  of  the  papacy  on  the  other,  is  one  of  the  most  instruct- 
ive in  the  train.     Piofessor  Torrey  merits  the  thanks  of  the  literary 
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oommoDity,  for  the  ability  with  which  he  has  performed  his  task  as 
timDslator,  aod  the  publishers  for  the  tasteful  form  which  they  have 
giyeu  the  yolumes. 

15.  The  British  Periodicals.    Republished  by  Leonard  Scott  it 

Co^  New  York. 

Tbb  Quarterlies  for  October  and  November  present  a  finer  assemblage 
of  topics  than  usual.  A  large  share  of  them  are  of  a  literary  cast, 
and  are  treated  with  unusual  point  and  elegance ;  and  those  that  are 
scientific,  are  employed  in  the  history  and.  description  of  their 
objects,  rather  than  in  the  discussion  of  principles.  The  most  attrac- 
tive group  is  that  of  the  London  Quarterly,  the  whole  series  of  which 
k  instructive  and  entertaining,  while  the  articles  on  Church  Bells, 
Architecture,  Siluria,  Goldsmith,  and  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  present 
their  topics  with  the  freshness  and  ease  for  which  that  Quarterly  is 
especially  distinguished.  The  review  of  Sir  R.  Murchison's  work  on 
the  Silurian  system  of  rocks,  while  maintaining  the  current  belief 
respecting  the  age  of  the  world,  indicates,  like  several  other  discus- 
sions that  have  lately  appeared,  that  far  less  confidence  is  now  felt 
than  several  years  ago,  in  the  assumptions  and  reasonings  on  whichthat 
belief  is  founded :  the  whole  tide  of  recent  discoveries  tending  to 
weaken  and  overthrow  it,  by  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  animals 
and  plants  existed  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  earliest  sedi- 
mentary rocks ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  strata 
themselves  that  forms  such  a  measure  of  the  time  occupied Jn  their 
deposition,  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  process  must  have  begun 
anterior  to  the  Mosaic  epoch  of  the  creation.  The  article  on  the 
Bolipse  of  Faith  is  an  able  vindication  of  the  views  held  by  the 
author  of  that  work,  and  exposure  of  the  blunders,  sophistries,  and 
quackery  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  school. 

Of  the  subjects  of  the  Westminster — the  Prospects  of  the  Greek 
people.  Rajah  Brooke,  and  the  Women  of  France,  are  of  chief 
interest,  and  are  treated  with  spirit. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on  Vestries  and  Church  Rates  pre- 
sents a  sad  picture  of  the  animosities  and  contests  that  are  excited  in 
nany  parishes  of  the  English  establishment  betwixt  the  parson  and 
people  by  the  present  mode  of  levying  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  church  edifice,  and  discharging  other  annual  expenses  that  are 
not  paid  by  the  state.  These  cpiflicts  spring  from  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  on  all  the  residents  of  the  parish,  whether  they  are  attendants 
at  the  church  or  dissenters,  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  that 
is  levied  by  a  vote,  in  which  all  the  tax-payers  have  a  voice.     There 
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is  thence  a  continual  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the 
tax  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  possible  rate ;  and  the  annual  meeting 
at  which  it  is  voted  and  the  vestrymen  who  are  intrusted  with  its 
appropriation  are  elected,  is  a  scene  often  of  contest,  uproar,  insulti 
and  sometimes  of  outrage  and  mobbing.  The  evil  has  reached  soch 
a  stage,  that  it  seems  to  have  become  the  feeling  of  all  parties  that 
the  honor  of  religion,  the  safety  of  the  establishment,  and  pubBe 
peace,  demand  that  it  should  be  remedied  by  a  change  of  the  law ; 
and  the  chief  plans  proposed  are,  the  restriction  of  the  tax  to  the 
attendants  at  the  parish  church;  the  payment  of  the  reqnisile 
amount  by  the  state  treasury ;  or  the  abolition  of  all  law  respectiBg 
it^  and  allowance  of  the  parishioners  to  raise  the  sum  they  need  by 
voluntary  tax  or  subscription;  either  of  which  will  prove  a  tttf' 
probably  towards  the  denationalization  of  the  church.  The  clamor 
on  this  subject  is  but  one  among  many  indications  that  the  esta- 
blishment is  rapidly  losing  its  hold  on  the  national  feeling,  and  that 
ere  any  long  period  has  passed,  the  party  may  rise  to  the  mB^ynnlf 
who  wish  its  connexion  with  the  state  may  be  dissolved.  TIm 
scenes  delineated  in  the  article  on  the  Arab  Tribes  of  the  great 
desert,  are  stirring  and  picturesque ;  that  on  Railway  Morals  pra- 
sents  a  startling  revelation  of  the  mismanagements  and  frauds  that 
have  marked  the  history  of  some  of  the  principal  railroads  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  North  British  opens  with  a  highly  entertaining  article  on  the 
Zoological  and  Botanical  Wonders  of  the  Shore.  The  review  of  8ir 
H.  Holland  on  Mental  Physiology,  Biology,  (fee,  presents  a  vait 
array  of  curious  facts  and  speculations.  The  notice  of  Milman^ 
Latin  Christianity  is  able  and  instructive ;  and  that  of  Oowper,  taste- 
ful and  pleasing.  In  the  article  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of 
the  War,  the  writer  expresses  a  high  confidence  of  the  success  of  the 
Allies ;  but  indicates  what  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  apprehoi^ 
sion,  that  great  modifications  are  to  be  wrought  in  several  of  the 
European  kingdoms  ere  peace  can  be  again  firmly  established. 
Among  the  changes  at  which  he  hints  are,  a  liberation  of  Italy,  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland,  and  a  new  distribution  of  territory  to 
Prussia  and  Austria.  That  these  and  several  other  monarchies  may 
soon  fall,  and  be  followed  by  democratic  military  despotisms,  he 
seems  not  to  suspect ;  but  assumes  that  the  future  is  to  be  mneh 
like  the  past,  except  that  peace  is  more  generally  to  prevail,  and 
commerce,  the  useful  arts,  wealth,  and  happiness  rapidly  advance, 
ana  extend  their  domain  over  the  whole  world. 

Blackwood  has  iia  usual  variety  of  spirited  articles. 
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16*  Apooaltptio  Sketches  :  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  RevelatioD, 
in  two  volumes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  Minister  of 
the  Scotch  National  Church.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  <fe  Blakiston. 
1854. 

Lr  these  volumes,  which  have  passed  through  a  large  number  of  edi- 
tions in  England,  and  are  receiving  a  wide  circulation  here.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming follows  mainly,  as  he  announces  in  his  first  Lecture,  in  the  track 
ct  Mr.  Elliott,  the  author  of  the  Horn  Apocal3rptica9.  His  construc- 
tions, accordingly,  are  not  founded  on  any  settled  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, but  are  the  product  in  a  large  degree  of  fancy  and  conjec- 
ture :  and  though  many  of  his  views  are  just,  and  his  pages  sparkle  with 
fine  thoughts  and  brilliant  images,  on  several  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  prophecy,  they  are,  we  think,  seriously  mistaken.  Thus 
on  the  assumption  that  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  symbolizes,  are 
of  the  same  species — he  holds  that  the  first  four  seals  represent  the 
wars,  commotions,  famines,  and  pestilences  of  the  Roman  empire  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  The  fifth  seal  he  refers  to  the  close 
of  the  third  century ;  and  the  sixth  to  the  overthrow  by  Constantino 
of  the  pagan  government  and  institution  of  a  new  rule  in  the  begin- 
niBg  of  the  fourth.  Assuming  that  the  events  foreshown  were  to 
take  place  in  the  order  of  the  visions  in  which  they  are  symbolized, 
he  refers  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God  to  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed the  nationalization  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
introduction  into  it  of  a  crowd  of  unsanctified  persons ;  and  holds  that 
instead  of  being  made  conspicuous  by  having  the  name  of  God 
stamped  on  their  foreheads,  their  being  sealed  denotes  that  they  were 
hidden.  While  with  most  modem  commentators  he  regards  the  first 
fovr  trumpets  as  symbolizing  the  invasion  and  devastation  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  the  northern  hordes  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  as  fulfilled  in  the  incursions  and  conquests  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks ;  and  the  predictions  of  the  tenth  chapter  as  veri- 
fied in  the  Reformation  ;  he  represents  the  slaughter  of  the  witnesses 
as  having  taken  place  immediately  before  the  Reformation, — a  con- 
struction, as  we  have  shown  in  the  article  in  the  present  number  on 
the  Results  of  the  Laws  of  Symbolization,  altogether  untenable,  and 
involving  those  who  entertain  it  in  a  variety  of  other  important  errors. 
He  interprets  the  wild-beast  of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  firom 
the  sea,  as  symbolizing  by  its  head  **  the  Roman  bishop  that  heads 
the  apostasy  of  Rome,''  and  by  its  body,  the  ten  kingdoms  :  a  mis- 
take that  leads  him  to  the  misconstruction  of  the  other  symbols  that 
are  connected  with  it — the  image,  Babylon,  and  the  beast  from  the 
abyss.     The  last  he  regards,  indeed,  as  the  same  as  the  beast  from 
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the  sea.  He  calls  the  Pope  the  eighth  head  of  the  beast,  under 
which  he  supposes  it  has  subsisted  duriug  near  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  and  is  to  subsist  till  its  destruc^tioD.  He  is  led  into  this 
error  by  assuxniug  that  ccorog  oydoos^  Rev.  xvii.  11,  have  xf^oXi)  as  the 
noun  with  which  they  agree.  The  latter,  however,  is  feminine,  not 
masculine.  The  noun  with  which  o^Joo^  ageees  is  ')3a<fiXffu(,  v.  10, 
and  the  prediction'  accordingly  is,  that  "  the  wild  beast  that  was  and 
is  not,  is  the  eighth  Kinpy  and  is  of  the  seven,"  that  is,  of  the  same 
rank  or  class  as  the  seven,  and  thence  the  king  of  the  whole  empire^ 
as  the  rulers  denoted  by  the  seven  previous  kings  were.  The  pie- 
diction,  therefore,  presents  no  intimation  that  the  wild-beast  has  an 
eighth  head,  and  Dr.  C.'s  construction  is  built  wholly  on  a  false 
ground.  The  wild  beast,  indeed,  is  not  the  symbol  in  any  relation  of 
the  pope,  or  the  papacy ;  but  is  the  representative  solely  of  the  civil 
rulers  of  the  Roman  empire  under  the  ten  kings,  during  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years.  The  beast  from  the  abyss  is  the  symbol  of 
those  rulers  in  the  form  they  are  to  assume  when  the  eighth  king 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  whole  empire,  and  the  ten  kings  give  their 
power  to  him.  Rev.  xvii.  11-13,  and  its  then  bearing  the  woman 
Babylon  seated  on  it,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  shows  that 
the  Catholic  hierarchies  are  at  that  epoch,  immediately  before  their 
fall,  to  be  nationalized,  or  sustained  by  the  state,  and  to  exert  their 
power  in  the  persecution  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus.  Their  fall  is  to 
be  their  denationalization,  and  the  precursor  of  their  destruction. 

He  regards  the  judgments  predicted  under  the  first  four  vials,  as 
inflicted  in  the  French  revolution  and  the  wars  that  followed  it;  hot 
holds  that  the  throne  of  the  pope  was  the  object  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
Turks  tlie  object  of  the  sixth. 

The  three  unclean  spirits  he  deems  to  be  symbolic  of  infidelity, 
popery,  and  priestcraft  or  Puseyism,  and  to  be  already  emitted  and 
busy  in  their  task ;  and  he  offers  a  sad  array  of  proofs  of  their  preva- 
lence in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  continent  The  seventh  vial 
he  regards  as  now  pouring,  the  catastrophes  that  have  during  the 
last  seven  years  befallen  the  papacy  as  the  commencing  steps  of  her 
fall,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  as  at  hand.  He  looks  for  no  futue 
triumph  of  the  papacy,  no  new  persecution,  and  no  important  modifi- 
cation of  the  civil  governments  of  the  ten  kingdoms  anterior  to  their 
final  overthrow.  In  his  second  volume  he  treats  chiefly  of  the  events 
that  are  to  follow  Chrisfs  advent,  and  presents  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  righteousness,  glory,  and  bliss,  that  are  to  mark  the  millennia 
reign. 
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Art.  I. — ^Dr.  Hickok's  Eational  Psychologt. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Ix  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  showed  that  Dr. 
Hickok,  in  his  investigation  of  the  function  of  the  senses, 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  they  take  no  cognisance 
whatever  of  external  objects,  but  only  furnish  the  intellect 
with  phenomena  that  take  place  in  themselves,  the  appre- 
hension of  which  involves  a  knowledge  only  of  what  exists 
within  the  percipient,  not  of  anything  external  to  him.  He 
proceeds  on  that  view  also  in  his  investigation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and  founds  on  it — following  in 
the  train  of  Kant, — his  theory  of  that  faculty.  As  the  senses, 
according  to  him,  take  no  cognisance  of  external  things ; 
as  nothing  comes  within  their  sphere  but  mere  qualities, 
without  any  substances  to  which  they  belong,  and  that  are 
the  causes  of  their  appearance  in  the  senses,  the  mind  must 
derive  its  apprehension  of  substances  as  the  ground  of  those 
qualities  from  some  other  quarter.  For  its  apprehensions 
are  not  confined  to  qualities.  It  regards  them  as  belonging 
to  substances, — to  positive  existences  of  which  they  are 
elements,  and  of  the  being,  powers,  and  activities,  of  which 
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they  are  the  exponents.  The  office  of  generating  these  appre- 
hensions he  refers  to  the  understanding.  He  regards  that  as 
a  peculiar  faculty  stationed  between  the  senses  and  the  rea- 
son, and  holds  that  its  special  function  is  to  take  cognisanoe 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  senses,  and  account  for  them  by 
conceiving  of  external  substances  in  which  they  inhere; 
and  of  a  universe  of  such  substances  that  are  in  perpetual 
activity  with  powers  and  under  laws  that  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  senses.  Of  the  reality  of  these  supposed 
exterior  subsistences,  the  understanding,  however,  he  main- 
tains, has  no  knowledge  whatever.  It  only  conceives  of 
them.  It  has  only  a  notion  of  them,  as  existences,  that  if 
realj  would  account  for  the  appearances  that  take  place  in 
the  senses.  They  have,  to  the  mind,  only  a  hypothetical,  or 
conceptional  subsistence;  or  in  other  words,  the  mind, 
instead  of  perceiving  and  knowing  them,  only  conceives  of 
them.    Thus  he  says : — 

"'  The  notion,  as  supplied  by  the  understanding,  is  put  under  the 
phenomena  as  substratum  in  which  they  inhere,  or  as  source  on  which 
they  depend ;  and  as  it  is  a  peculiar  operation  of  the  intellect  which 
supplies  this  notion,  and  makes  it  to  stand  under  the  phenomena  u 
their  connexion,  so  this  function  of  the  intellect,  as  faculty  for  con- 
nexion, is  appropriately  termed  the  understanding,  Tlie  same  intd- 
lect  conjoins  the  diversity — and  this  is  the  faculty  of  the  sense— 
which  connects  the  phenomena — and  this  is  the  faculty  of  the 
understanding. 

**  This  connecting  of  phenomena  in  their  grounds  and  sources  by 
the  understanding,  is  the  act  of  thinking  ;  and  the  product  sbonid 
be  termed  a  philosophical  judgment^disimguMimg  it  from  the  procea 
of  conjoining  in  unity,  which  is  the  act  of  attending^  and  the  product 
of  which,  as  intuitively  affinned,  is  a  mathematical  judgment.  Both 
are  synthetic,  inasmuch  as  both  attain  a  new  conception,  in  which 
the  relationship  is  given ;  but  in  one  case,  as  the  mathematical,  the 
new  conception  is  attained  by  an  immediate  intuition  in  a  constmo- 
tion ;  and  in  the  other,  the  philosophical,  the  new  conception  cannot 
be  constructed,  and  thus  cannot  be  intuition,  but  is  wholly  supplied 
as  thought  or  notion^  by  the  understanding. 

'^In  the  philosophical  judgment  we  are  obliged  to  receive  the 
notion, as  connective, from  Uie  understanding;  and  then  the  relation- 
ship is  alwap  apprehended  only  by  a  discursus  through  that  notion ; 
and  thuB  the  jadgment  is  necessarily  discursive^  not  intuitive.    We 
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go  from  the  whiteness  to  the  hardness  in  our  connecting  of  these  as 
qualities  in  a  thing,  through  the  notion  of  ivory  as  common  sub- 
stratum ;  and  we  go  from  the  impinging  to  the  displacing  [of  one 
ivory  ball  by  another]  in  our  connecting  of  these  as  events,  through 
the  notion  of  impulse  as  source  in  the  antecedent  for  the  origination 
of  the  consequent  The  judgment  can  only  be  formed  from  the  pro- 
cess of  connexion;  and  the  connexion  can  only  be  made  in  the 
nation  ;  and  the  notion  is  supplied  by  no  possible  intuition.  We  can 
thus  connect ;  i.  e.  think  in  the  understanding  in  no  other  possible 
manner  than  discursively.  The  understanding  is  faculty  only  for 
connecting,  not  for  constructing ;  for  thinking,  not  for  attending ; 
for  discursively  concluding,  not  for  intuitively  beholding. 

^'That  the  notional  is  conditional  for  all  experience,  as  a  con- 
nexion of  the  phenomena  into  things,  should  be  fully  apprehended, 
and  may  be  very  conclusively  determined.  Thus,  I  may  have  the 
definite  and  distinctive  qualities  of  a  hardness,  a  coldness,  a  brittle- 
ness,  a  transparency,  &c.,  as  real  phenomena  in  perception,  but  they 
are  all  necessarily  separate  from  each  other  as  given  in  perception, 
and  no  conjunction  can  go  any  further  than  to  give  to  each  its  com- 
plete form  as  phenomenon,  and  let  them  stand  singly  and  separately 
in  the  consciousness.  But  when  the  understanding  has  supplied  ita 
notion  of  a  ground  common  to  them  all,  the  thinkinr/  may  then  con- 
nect them  all  in  it  by  a  discursus  from  one  to  another  through  it, 
and  give  to  this  notion  as  connective  ground  a  name  as  thing,  and  of 
which  the  phenomena  will  all  bo  held  in  a  judgment  as  common 
properties  and  qualities ;  and  I  may  then  say,  the  ice  is  hard,  is  cold, 
Ac.  My  perception  in  the  sense  has  given  tlie  phenomena  only ; 
my  thinking  in  the  understanding  has  given  me  all  the  separate 
phenomena  to  be  connected  in  one  thing;  but  such  a  judgmenty  that 
the  one  thing — ice — contained  in  itself  all  these  phenomena  as  ita 
qualities,  and  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  experience  of  such  quali- 
ties, could  not  be  attained  except  I  had  first  assumed  th's  notion  of  a 
common  ground,  through  which  to  make  my  discursus  in  thinking 
the  phenomena  respectively  to  inhere  in  it.  So  in  the  same  manner 
I  may  perceive  the  phenomena  of  a  liquidness,  limpidness,  fluidity, 
Ac,  and  by  a  supplied  notional,  as  ground,  I  may  connect  them  as 
the  properties  of  one  thing,  and  call  it  water:  and  then  again,  I 
may  perceive  the  phenomena  of  volatility,  expansibility,  elasticity, 
&0.,  and  connect  them  in  a  common  ground  in  the  understanding 
and  call  it  vapor ;  and  as  the  result,  I  shall  have  the  three  things 
with  their  respective  qualities,  as  ice,  water,  and  vapor.  Neither  of 
ihflfie  things  could  have  been  given  in  an  experience,  but  only  the  dia- 
tbict  phenomena  in  perception,  except  as  the  understanding  had  sup* 
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plied  tlii'ir  notional  connectives,  and  thought  them  in  a  judgment 
discursively  thereby. 

**But  still  further,  with  tliosc  three  things  distinct  in  a  judgment  of 
Gxpi'riencOf  I  niay  proceed  in  the  understanding  and  supply, a  higher 
notional  connexion  as  common  source  for  them  all,  and  thiftk  these 
threi'  things  to  have  successively  come  out  of  one  and  the  same  mate- 
rial sulwtaiico,  which  has  now  l»een  ice,  and  now  waiter,  and  now  vapor, 
and  thus  on  throuij^h  all  possible  changes.  I^ut  it  is  manifest  that 
no  such  connexion  in  this  comprehensive  judgment  of  an  exporienoe 
could  liave  l>eon  eftectod,  except  at  first  this  higher  notional,  as  com- 
mon source,  liad  bcH}n  su{)plied  in  the  understanding.  And  thus 
ever,  in  all  our  judgments  of  experience,  whether  more  or  less  com- 
prehensive, the  experience  does  not  give  the  connexion,  but  the  con- 
nexion produces  the  judgment  of  experience,  and  this  rests  wholly 
upon  a  supplied  notional  in  the  understanding.  No  possible  think- 
ing in  disi^ursive  judgment  can  be  effected,  and  thus  no  ezperienoe 
can  be  except  through  the  use  of  a  notion  supplied  in  the  under- 
standing. Tlie  judgment  cannot  l>o  in  the  sense  ;  for  the  sense  can- 
not supply  the  notional,  nor  make  the  discursive  connexion  throng 
it :  but  the  judgment  is  according  to  the  sense,  for  it  must  be  the 
connexion  of  only  such  phenomena  as  are  given  in  the  sense.  We 
may  thus  say  of  the  understanding,  that  it  is  a  higher  faculty  than 
the  Sense,  but  thouijh  transcending  the  sense,  it  yet  is  a  faculty  of 
judging  accordini:  to  the  sense.  It  connects  only  what  is  first  gi?en 
in  the  sense." — Vp,  333-340. 

lie  thus  maintains,  that  the  mind  has  no  knowledge 
either  through  tlic  senses  or  the  understanding  of  anything 
beyond  the  mere  qualities  or  jdienomena  that  appear  in  the 
sense  and  exist  exclusively,  according  to  him,  in  the  perci- 
pient; and  holds  that  external  substances  in  which  those 
qualities  are  thought  to  subsist,  are  mere  conceptional  exist 
cnces  that  liave  no  being  out  of  the  understanding,  whose 
special  function  it  is,  he  asserts,  to  generate  notions  of  them, 
and  ascribe  to  them  their  respective  qualities ;  and  as  the 
being  of  the  substances  is  a  mere  notion,  so  the  subsistence 
in  them  of  qualities  that  are  referred  to  them  is,  he  repre- 
sents, a  jndjmcyii  or  thoujht  of  the  understanding,  not  an 
ascertained  fact.  There  are  in  reality,  he  holds,  no  known 
substances  in  which  qualities  subsist ;  there  is  no  known  or 
knowable  exterior  universe.  All  that  lies  within  the  scope 
of  our  perception  is  mere  phenomenon  that  takes  place 
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within  ourselves.    And  he  accordingly  makes  it  the  object 
of  his  investigation  of  the  functions  of  the  understanding, 
first,  to  show  how  it  may  conceive  of  a  substance  or  sub- 
stances to  which  all  the  qualities  known  to  the  senses  may 
be  referred,  and  which  may  be  Viought  as  the  sources  from 
which  all  phenomena  emanate,  and  next  to  determine  by  an 
i  priori  process,  what  the  idea  and  law  of  such  notional  sub- 
stances must  be,  and  at  length  show  that  they  arc  in  har- 
mony with  our  experience,  or  explain  the  actual  appearances 
of  the  universe.     And  the  notion  which  he  conceives  for  the 
purpose  is,  that  of  space-filling  substances  that  possess  all 
the  powers  that  are  requisite  for  producing  all  the  species 
of  phenomena  in  their  places  and  periods  throughout  the 
realms  of  space  and  time,  and  cause  them  to  take  place  in 
the  sense :  that  is,  a  conception  of  the  existence  of  external  svb- 
stances  of  precisely  such  natures  and  qualities  as  those  which  in 
foci  make  up  tfie  sensible  universe^  and  are  the  objects  of  our 
sense-perceptions^  but  of  the  actual  existence  and  agency  of  which^ 
he  denies  tliat  we  have^  or  can  have  any  knowledge/ 

The  question  now  is,  whether  this  view  of  the  under- 
standing and  its  functions  is  correct  or  not.  We  maintain 
that,  like  his  notion  of  substances,  it  is  a  mere  conception. 

1.  If  the  mind  have  a  faculty  that  fills  such  a  peculiar 
sphere.  Dr.  II.  should  have  verified  its  existence.  He 
oflFers,  however,  not  a  solitary  proof,  of  its  reality.  He 
assumes  its  being,  and  though  ascribing  to  it  functions  of 
which  no  one  is  conscious,  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  will 
be  recognised  as  a  genuine  and  commanding  faculty  of  the 
mind,  as  indubitably  as  the  organs  of  sense  are  parts  of  the 
body.  He  has  assumed  its  existence  and  powers  from  Kant, 
without  inquiring  whether  such  a  faculty  belongs  to  our 
nature  or  not  That  he  drew  his  theory  wholly  from  him, 
is  seen  from  the  following  passages  of  Kant's  Critic  of  Pure 
Season. 

"Our  cognition  springs  from  two  fundamental  sources  of  the 
mind,  the  first  of  which  is  to  receive  representations  (the  receptivity 
of  the  impressions)  [on  the  senses];  the  second,  Uie  faculty  by 
means  of  those  representations,  of  cognising  an  object  (spontaneity 
of  the  conceptions).  Through  the  former,  an  object  is  given  to  us, 
Bj  the  Moondf  this  (object)  it  thcught  in  relationship  with  saoh 
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representation  (as  mere  determination  of  the  mind).  [That  is,  the 
relationship  in  which  the  object  is  thought  as  standing  to  the  repre- 
sentative in  the  senses,  is  determined  by  the  mind  itself^  not  bj  the 
nature  of  the  object,  and  the  apprehension  of  it  through  the  seDfles^] 
Intuition  and  conceptions  form,  therefore,  the  elements  of  all  our 
co<jnition  :  so  that  neither  conceptions  without  an  intuition  in  tomt 
vtay  corresponding  to  thew^  nor  intuition  without  concepUons,  could 
produce  cognition. 

"  If  we  will  terra  the  receptivity  of  our  mind  for  receiving  repre- 
sentations, so  far  as  it  is  in  some  way  affected,  sensibility  ;  so  is  on 
the  other  hand  the  faculty  itself  of  bringing  forth  representations,  or 
the  spontaneity  of  the  cognition,  the  understanding.  Our  nature 
has  for  its  property,  that  the  intuition  can  never  be  other  than 
sensible,  that  is,  it  contains  only  the  mode  in  which  we  are  affected 
by  obj'-M.-ts.  On  the  contrary,  the  faculty  of  thinking  the  object  of 
sensible  intuition  is  the  understanding.  Neither  of  these  propertiei 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other." — Pp.  56,  57. 

"  There  is,  besides  intuition,  no  other  mode  of  cognising,  except  bj 
conceptions  ;  consequently,  the  cognition  of  every  understanding,  at 
least  every  human  one,  is  a  cognition  by  means  of  conceptioDS,,Dot 
intuitive,  but  discursive.  All  intuitions  as  sensible  repose  upon 
affections,  and  conceptions,  therefore,  upon  functions.  But  I  ander- 
stand  under  functions,  the  unity  of  action  so  as  to  order  different 
representations  under  a  common  one.  Conceptions,  therefore,  are 
based  upon  the  spontaneity  of  thought,  as  sensible  intuitions  are 
upon  the  receptivity  of  impressions.  [That  is,"  conceptions  are 
generated  solely  by  the  understanding,  precisely  as  according  to  him, 
the  phenomena  of  sight,  touch,  <kc.,  are  by  the  senses.  That  each 
class  are  what  they  are,  is  owing  solely  to  the  faculty  in  which  they 
take  place,  not  to  the  objects  which  apparently  excite  them,  and  which 
they  seem  to  respect.]  Now  the  understanding  can  make  no  other 
use  of  these  conceptions,  except  that  it  judges  by  means  of  them. 
Ab  no  representation  refers  immediately  to  the  object,  but  to  the 
intuition  only,  so  a  conception  never  refers  immediately  to  an  object, 
but  to  some  other  representation  of  this,  whether  it  (the  representa- 
tion) is  intuition,  or  even  already  conception.  Judgment  is,  there- 
fore, the  mediate  cognition  of  an  object ;  consequently,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  representation  of  it." — Pp.  70,  71. 

'^£ut  there  are  two  conditions  under  which  only  the  cognition  of 
an  object  is  possible ;  first,  intuition,  whereby  this  object  is  given, 
but  only  as  phenomenon;  secondly,  the  conception  whereby  an 
object  is  thought  which  answers  to  this  intuition.  But  it  is  clear 
from  what  has  preceded,  that  the  previous  conditioiiy  namely,  that 
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tind«r  which  alone  objects  can  be  envisaged,  in  fact  lies  in  the  mind 
d priori,  as  a  foundation  of  these  objects  in  respect  of  the  form.  With 
this  formal  condition  of  sensibility,  all  phenomena  therefore  neces- 
sarily coincide,  since  they  only  appear  by  means  of  it ;  that  is,  can 
only  be  empirically  envisaged  and  given.  Now  the  question  is, 
whether  also  conceptions  a  priori  do  not  precede  as  conditions,  under 
which  alone  something^  although  not  perceived,  still  is  thought  an 
6bject  in  general :  for  then  all  empirical  cognition  of  objects  is  neces- 
sarily conformable  with  such  conception,  because,  without  the  presup- 
position of  them,  nothing  is  possible  as  object  of  experience,  [In  other 
words,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  understanding,  by  virtue  of  its 
powers  and  law  of  agency,  determines  what  the  mind's  conceptions 
shall  be  of  the  objects  that  seem  to  the  senses  to  be  external ;  pre- 
cisely as  it  would  if  its  conceptions  of  substances  were  not  preceded 
by,  nor  associated  with  any  perceptions  through  the  senses ;  and 
then  it  will  follow  that  the  objects  of  the  senses — no  matter  what 
they  are,  nor  whether  they  have  existence  or  not — will  be  thought  to 
be  what  the  understanding  makes  them.  That  they  are  judged  to 
be  what  they  are,  will  be  owing  solely  to  the  understanding  as  pure 
creations  of  that  faculty  ;  not  to  the  nature  or  reality  of  any  external 
objects  which  they  seem  to  respect,  nor  to  the  nature  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  them  that  are  presented  by  the  senses.]  But  now  all 
experience  besides  the  intuition  of  the  senses  whereby  something  is 
given,  also  contains  a  conception  of  an  object,  which  is  given  in  the 
intuition,  or  appears.  Therefore  conceptions  of  objects  in  general 
will  be  us  conditions  a  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  cognition  of 
experience.  The  objective  validity  of  the  categories  as  concep- 
tions d  priori,  will  consequently  repose  on  this : — that  through 
them  alone  experience,  in  respect  to  the  form  of  thought,  is  possible. 
For  they  then  refer  necessarily  and  d  priori  to  objects  of  experience, 
since  only  by  means  thereof  generally  can  an  object  of  experience  be 
thought." 

"  The  transcendental  deduction  of  all  conceptions  d  priori  has 
therefore  a  principle  to  which  the  whole  inquiry  must  be  directed| 
nsmely,  this,  that  these  must  be  acknowledged  as  conditions  a  priori 
of  the  possibility  of  experience  (whether  it  be  of  the  intuition  which 
is  met  with  therein,  or  of  thought).  Conceptions  which  furnish  thi 
objective  ground  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  are  just  cm  this  ac^ 
count  necessary.  But  the  development  of  the  experience  wherein 
they  are  found  is  not  their  deduction  (but  illustration),  inasmuch  as 
thereby  they  would  still  only  be  contingent  Without  this  original 
relationship  to  possible  experience,  in  which  all  objects  of  cognition 
present  themselves,  the  relationship  of  the  same  to  any  objects  could 
not  at  all  be  comprehended.** — Critic  of  Season^  pp.  96-97. 
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Our  conceptions  of  external  objects  are,  thus,  according 
to  him,  determined — ^not  at  all  by  the  objects  themselves,  nor 
by  our  perceptions  of  them  by  sight,  touch,  or  other  senses 
— ^but  solely  by  the  understanding, — precisely  as  the  stamp 
on  a  coin  depends  on  the  die,  not  on  the  metal  of  which  it 
consists ;  and  as  the  words  on  a  page  depend  on  the  types  or 
plate  from  which  it  is  printed,  not  on  the  metal  of  which  the 
types  consist,  the  ink,  or  the  paper;  so  that  identically  the 
conceptions  we  now  have  would  continue  to  arise  in  the  un- 
derstanding, were  any  possible  or  conceivable  change  to  take 
place,  either  in  the  objects  that  act  on  us,  the  mode  of  their 
agency,  or  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  our  senses.  And 
it  was  thus  to  make  the  mind  the  mould  to  which  all  con- 
ceptions owe  their  form,  instead  of  owing  them  to  the 
objects  which  they  respect,  that  he  denied  that  we  have  any 
perception  of  external  objects  through  the  senses ;  and  in- 
vested the  understanding  with  the  function  of  giving  them 
their  form,  or  representing  them  by  arbitrary  conceptions. 
Thus  he  savs : — 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  received,  that  all  our  cognition 
must  regulate  itself  according  to  the  ohjecis ;  yet  all  attempts  to 
make  out  something  d  priori  by  means  of  conceptions  respecting  such 
whereby  our  cognitions  would  be  extended,  have  proved  under  this 
supposition  abortive.  Let  it  bo  once,  tuPrefore,  tried  whetlier  we  do 
not  succeed  better  in  the  problems  of  metaphysics,  when  we  admit 
that  the  objects  must  regulate  themselves  according  to  our  cogniticn — 
which  thus  accords  already  better  with  the  desired  possibility  of  their 
cognition  d  priori^  which  is  to  decide  something  with  respect  to 
objects  before  they  are  given  to  us.  The  circumstances  in  this  case 
are  precisely  the  same  as  with  the  first  thoughts  of  Copernicus,  who, 
since  he  did  not  make  any  way  in  the  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  when  he  supposed  the  whole  firmament  turned  round 
the  spectator,  sought  whether  it  might  not  answer  better  if  he  left  the 
spectator  himself  to  turn,  and  the  stars  on  the  contrary  at  rest  Now, 
in  metaphysics,  as  to  what  concerns  the  intuition  of  obfects^  we  may 
try  in  the  same  way.  If  the  intuition  must  regulate  itself  according 
to  the  property  of  the  objects,  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  know  any- 
thing with  regard  to  it  a  priori ;  but  if  the  object  regutata  itself  (at 
object  of  the  senses),  according  to  the  property  of  onr  faculty  of  m- 
tuition^  I  can  very  well  represent  to  myself  this  possibility.  But  sinoe 
I  cannot  remain  stationary  with  these  intuitions,  if  they  are  to  beoome 
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iiogniiions,  but  most  refer  them  as  representations  to  some  thing  at 
object,  and  determine  this  object  by  means  of  them,  I  can  admit 
that  the  conteptions  whereby  I  bring  about  this  determination  either 
regulate  themselves  according  to  the  object — and  then  I  am  again  m 
the  same  difficulty  respecting  the  mode,  as  I  can  d  priori  thereof 
know  nothiog— or  I  admit  that  the  oljects^  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  experience^  in  which  alone  as  given  objects  they  are  known^ 
regulates  itself  according  to  those  conceptlowt ;  and  I  thus  see  im- 
mediately an  easy  escape,  because  experience  itself  is  a  mode  of  cog- 
nition which  requires  understanding^  the  rule  of  which  I  must  sup* 
pose  in  myself  before  objects  are  yet  given  to  me — consequently 
h  priori,  which  rule  is  expressed  in  cognitions  a  priori,  and  according 
to  which  cognitions  therefore  all  objects  of  experience  must  neces- 
sarily regulate  themselves  and  coincide  therewith." — KanCs  Preface, 
pp.  XV.  xvi. 

The  reason  Kant  gives  for  exhibiting  the  under3tanding 
as  giving  form  to  the  objects  of  the  senses  by  its  concep- 
tioDS,  instead  of  its  conceptions  receiving  their  form  from 
those  objects,  thus  is,  that  the  law  of  the  understanding  in 
its  conceptions  and  judgments  may  be  determined  d  priori. 
Whether  the  understanding  or  sense  arein  fsMt  such  faculties 
as  he  represents  them,  he  does  not  inquire;  but  assumes 
and  proceeds  on  it  as  though  it  needed  no  demonstration. 
In  like  manner,  Dr.  H.,  who  draws  his  theory  of  the  under- 
standing wholly  from  Kant,  enters  into  no  inquisition  of  the 
legitimacy  of  his  theory.  He  assumes  it  as  though  it  were 
universally  known,  and  could  Jio  more  be  questioned  than 
the  fact  that  we  have  senses  and  intelligence.  It  is  not 
a  good  omen,  however,  that  the  foundation  on  which  their 
whole  system  rests,  should  be  left  without  verification.  A 
theory  that  casts  its  shadow  thus  over  the  whole  domain  of 
metaphysics  and  theology,  should  not  be  gratuitously 
assumed.  If  able,  why  did  they  not  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  this  extraordinary  faculty  ?  Not  a  consideration, 
however,  is  offered  by  them  to  prove  its  being,  or  verify  its 
powers.  If  the  reader  accepts  it  as  a  fact,  it  must  be  solely 
on  their  mere  assumption  and  representation. 

2.  If  we  are  possessed  of  such  a  power  it  should  be  easy 
to  verify  its  existence.  It  should  be  as  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  other  powers  of  the  intellect  as  memory,  imagi- 
nation, or  reason  is,  and  its  peculiar  functions  as  well  known 
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to  consciousness.  No  one,  however;  is  conscious  of  a  faculty 
whose  oCice  it  is  to  form  conceptions  of  external  substances, 
of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
to  them  as  their  ground,  the  phenomena  of  the  senses,  which 
otherwise  would,  to  the  mind,  have  no  substratum  or  object. 
No  one  ever,  except  in  a  procetjs  of  abstraction,  conceives  of 
phenomena  as  existing  irrespective  of  a  substance  by  which 
they  are  caused,  and  of  which  llicy  are  predicable.  No 
geologist,  chemist,  zoologist,  or  other  student  of  nature,  on 
finding  a  new  form  of  matter,  organized  or  unorganized, 
announces  that  he  has  merely  discovered  a  new  group  of 
phenomena  or  qualities,  which  he  has  not  yet  referred  to  a 
substance,  as  their  ground ;  and  that  he  postpones  that  task 
to  a  future  opportunity,  when  he  designs  to  conceive  by  his 
understanding  of  an  unknown  something,  in  which  he  may 
regard  them  as  inhering.  Were  the  understanding,  however, 
such  a  faculty  as  Kant  and  Dr.  U.  represent,  that  process 
would  be  as  familiar  to  every  one's  consciousness  as  any 
other  that  has  its  ground  in  our  nature.  Their  definition  of 
the  faculty  and  its  functions  presents  as  absolute  an  d  priori 
certainty  that  if  it  be  just,  the  phenomena  or  qualities  that 
appear  in  the  senses  must  first  be  contemplated  by  the  intel- 
lect as  existing  without  a  substratum,  and  that  the  concep- 
tion by  the  understanding  of  an  unknown  substance  to 
which  they  belong  must  be  a  subsequent  act ;  as  the  defini- 
tion of  memory,  as  the  reproduction  in  the  intellect  of  a 
thought  or  apprehension  that  has  before  existed  there,  with 
a  consciousness  of  that  prior  existence,  forms  an  a  priori  cer- 
tainty that  a  prior  existence  in  the  mind  of  a  thought,  feel- 
ing, or  volition,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  being  remem- 
bered. The  very  object  of  the  mind,  they  represent,  in 
forming  a  conception  of  an  unknown  external  substratum  to 
which  it  may  refer  the  qualities  perceived  through  the 
senses,  is  to  satisfy  its  feeling  of  the  want  of  an  external 
Bubsistence  to  which  it  may  refer  those  qualities  as  their 
groand  and  cause,  and  thereby  form  an  intelligent  and  con- 
BBtent  aoheme  of  the  system  of  nature :  and  that  supposes 
iqpuKtieB  perceived  by  the  sens^  arc  originally  con- 
4  inenMCtiTe  of  any  object  to  which  they  belong 
TrS«n*».  Vr  el«  shorfd  U»  mi^ 
Hifb  oeoesrity  of  furnishing  a  conception  d 
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suoh  a  substratum  in  order  to  an  intelligible  apprebension 
of  tbem.  How  bappens  it  tben,  if  tbe  understanding  is  such 
a  faculty  as  tbej  describe  it  to  be,  that  no  one  is  conscious 
of  thus  uniformly  viewing  qualities  irrespective  of  any 
object  to  which  they  belong,  before  conceiving  of  the  object 
to  which  he  finally  refers  them? 

8.  But  he  wholly  misrepresents  the  mind  in  exhibiting  it 
as  forming  its  conception  of  an  external  substance  as  the 
ground  and  cause  of  the  qualities  beheld  by  the  sense,  sub- 
sequently to  the  perception  of  those  qualities  themselveSi 
and  by  a  separate  and  independent  act  So  far  from  pass- 
ing  through  such  a  double  process,  its  apprehension  of  the 
external  objects  to  which  the  qualities  belong  that  are  per* 
ceived  by  the  senses,  is  involved  in,  and  in  fact  identical 
with,  its  perception  of  the  qualities  themselves.  There  is  a 
direct  and  absolute  perception  of  the  object  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  qualities,  and  the  two  neither  ever  are  nor  can  be 
separated  from  each  other  except  by  analysis.  As  we  look 
upon  a  stately  tree  that  towers  before  us  into  the  sky,  and 
spreads  its  limbs  on  every  hand,  it  is  an  exterior  existence 
that  we  see,  not  a  mere  phenomenon  within  the  mind, — an 
external  substance,  that  on  examination  we  find  has  not 
merely  extension,  figure,  color,  and  motion,  but  solidity, 
roughness,  roundness,  weight,  flexibleness,  organization, 
life,  growth,  and  a  substance  that  intercepts  the  rays  of  the 
8un,  causes  the  wind  to  murmur,  loses  its  leaves  in  autumn, 
and  is  capable  of  being  separated  into  parts,  wrought  into  a 
thousand  shapes,  expanded  by  heat,  contracted  by  cold,  and 
resolved  into  a  variety  of  elements  by  fire;  not  a  mere 
assemblage  of  such  phenomena  in  the  mind.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  solidity,  roughness,  flexibleness,  roundness, 
weight,  extension,  figure,  and  color,  in  the  mind.  We 
cannot  even  conceive  of  them  as  existing  there.  They  are 
qualities  only  of  exterior  material  existences  which  act  on 
our  senses,  and  produce  our  perception  of  them.  Our  per- 
ception, accordingly,  is  a  perception  of  that  material  external 
existence  which  thus  acts  on  our  senses.  That  is  the  form 
which  our  perceptive  act  has  to  our  consciousness :  and  it  is 
the  only  form  which  it  can  assume.  No  law  of  our  nature 
is  more  absolute,  nor  more  perfectly  determined.  No  theory 
or  8(^ptioism  can  ever  drive  our  nature  into  any  other 
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apprehension  of  the  reality.  None  of  the  speculatists  who 
have  affected  to  question  this  fact,  have  ever  been  able  for 
a  moment  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  objects  discerned 
through  the  senses  have  not  a  real  exterior  existence,  are 
not  actually  discerned  by  them,  and  are  not  truly  such 
material  subsistences  as  tlicy  apprehend  them  to  be.  And 
the  reason  that  they  j>crcoive  them  as  external  to  themselves 
is,  that  they  arc  actually  external.  The  reason  that  they 
perceive  their  figure,  that  is  the  limits  within  which  they 
are  circumscribed,  is  that  they  arc  actually  bounded  by 
those  limits.  The  reason  that  they  are  felt  to  be  rough, 
smooth,  heavy,  flexible,  or  otherwise,  is  that  they  are 
actually  what  they  are  felt  to  be.  And  the  reason  that  they 
have  the  color  with  which  they  are  invested,  is  that  they 
have  the  power  of  reflecting  the  light  that  is  radiated  on  them 
from  the  sun,  or  other  light-giving  body,  which  forms  that 
appearance  to  the  eye.  As  the  figure  of  a  tree  is  nothing 
but  the  boundary  of  the  space  within  which  the  tree  is  cir- 
cumscribed, the  perception  of  the  figure  is  the  perception  of 
the  boundary  of  the  tree  itself,  not  of  the  boundary  of  a 
nonentity.  And  as  it  could  not  be  perceived  nor  exist  with- 
out the  tree,  so  it  cannot  be  perceived  without  a  perception 
of  the  tree.  So  far  from  our  forming  a  conception  of  exter- 
nal objects,  after  we  have  discovered  their  qualities,  and  by 
a  diflcrent  and  independent  act,  our  discovery  of  many  of 
the  qualities  usually  follows  the  perception  of  the  objects  as 
external  existences.  Our  mere  sight  of  a  tree  is  a  percep- 
tion of  it  as  a  veritable  external  existence :  though  it  may 
not  be  till  long  after,  that  we  learn  what  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties are  compared  with  other  external  objects.  A  chemist 
who  merely  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  new  mineral  body,  is  as 
certain  that  he  sees  an  external  material  existence,  though 
he  knows  nothing  of  its  peculiar  structure,  weight,  solidity, 
iolubleness,  expansiveness,  and  many  other  properties,  as  he 
is  when  he  has  explored  its  nature  by  all  the  tests  which 
Us  toience  enables  him  to  apply  to  it ;  and  because  in  the 
Ij^Umpse  he  catches  of  its  figure  and  color,  he  perceives  that 
^ii  an  external  material  substance ;  inasmuch  as  figure  and 
br  cannot  exist  of  themselves  independently  of  any 
<BBd;  and  there  is  no  substratum  of  them  except  a 
■abatanoe.    The  mystification  in  which  the  subject 
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bos  been  involved  by  writers,  has  arisen  from  a  tacit  assump- 
tion, that  if  an  external  object  could  really  be  seen  by  the 
eye,  it  would  produce  a  different  effect  on  the  organ  from 
what  it  now  does,  and  that  if  it  could  be  really  felt,  it 
would  affect  the  touch  in  a  different  manner.  But  that  ia 
altogether  mistaken.  It  is  because  the  tree  at  which  we 
look  is  truly  seen  by  us,  and  not  anything  else,  that  it 
appears  as  it  does ;  aud  it  is  because  it  produces  the  effect  it 
does  on  the  eye,  that  it  is  seen.  If  it  did  not  affect  the  eye 
as  it  does,  it  would  not  be  seen  ;  and  if  it  were  not  really 
seen,  the  sight  of  it  would  not  have  the  form  to  our  con- 
sciousness which  it  now  has,  of  a  positive  perception  of  it. 
Dr.  II.,  following  in  the  steps  of  Kant,  has  thus  given  a 
wholly  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  our  appre- 
hension of  the  objeots  which  we  perceive  by  the  senses. 

4.  Neither  Kant,  nor  Dr.  Ilickok,  furnishes  any  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  to  our  apprehension,  the  objects  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  have  a  real  existence  external  to 
ourselves,  nor  is  it  possible,  on  their  theory,  to  account  for 
it.  If  the  objects  we  perceive,  truly  exist  without  us,  are 
beheld  by  us,  and  are  what  they  appear  to  us  to  be,  then 
our  apprehension  of  them  as  such  external  objects  is  caused 
by  these  facts,  and  is  explained ;  but  if  they  are  not  per- 
ceived by  us,  and  have  no  external  existence,  if  they  are 
mere  phenomena  within  the  mind  itself,  produced  by  our 
faculties  or  by  some  unknown  cause,  then  that  apprehension 
is  in  total  contradiction  to  fact,  and  is  incapable  of  explana- 
tion. Why  should  they  naturally  and  unavoidably  have 
the  appearance  to  us  of  external  subsistences  that  act  on  our 
senses  and  cause  our  perception  of  them,  if  they  have  no 
such  external  existence,  and  exert  no  such  agency  on  us ; 
if  no  ground  exists  either  in  them  or  in  ourselves,  for  our 
apprehensions  of  them  as  exterior  objects  that  exist  indepen- 
dently of  us  ?  The  supposition  that  they  are  mere  internal 
phenomena  is  the  grossest  contradiction  to  our  laws  of 
thought;  as  it  is  in  fact  a  supposition  that  our  apprehension 
of  them  as  external  subsLstences  is  an  effect  without  a  cause. 

6.  If  the  understanding  is  such  a  faculty  as  Kant  repre- 
sents, and  if  it  generates,  in  the  mode  he  describes,  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  subsistences  to  which  it  refers  the  qualities 
perceived  bj  the  sensesy  it  is  inexplicable  that  it  should 
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conceive  of  those  subsistences  as  exterior  to  itself,  and 
causes  that  act  on  the  organs  of  sense  and  produce  their 
phenomena.  Why,  if  the  whole  ground  of  their  existence 
and  nature  lies  in  the  mind  itself,  should  the  mind  be  borne 
by  a  resistless  instinct  and  necessity  to  conceive  of  them  as 
produced  by  external  causes,  of  the  nature  and  being  of 
which  it  has  no  knowledge  nor  ])robability  ?  How  can  it 
be  that  such  a  false  notion  should  take  possession  of  it,  and 
be  the  unavoidable  and  imperative  law  of  its  nature,  instead 
of  the  consciousness,  which  would  still  inevitably  reign  in  it^ 
that  its  own  nature  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  senses,  and  that  the  objects  to  which  it  ascribes  an 
external  and  independent  existence,  have  no  being  but  in  its 
own  apprehensions  ?  If  Kant's  theory  of  the  understanding 
were  true,  it  would  be  altogether  unnatural,  and  in  contra- 
diction to  what  would  be  its  clear  consciousness,  that  it 
should  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  senses 
by  the  conception  of  an  external  universe  of  material 
cau^s. 

The  faculty  to  which  he  assigns  such  extraordinary  func- 
tions, is  thus  altogether  fabulous.  There  are  no  evidences 
of  its  existence.  It  is  not  known  to  consciousness.  Instead 
of  furnishing  any  explanation  of  our  apprehensions  of  exter- 
nal objects,  it  contradicts  them,  and  would  make  them 
wholly  impossible.  It  was  arbitrarily  got  up  by  Ejint,  to 
supply  the  office  in  a  measure,  which  he  falsely  denied  to 
the  intellect  through  the  senses,  of  a  direct  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  As  the  objects  of  the  senses  are  unavoidably 
regarded  as  external,  as  having  a  real  existence,  and  as 
actually  perceived  by  us,  if  they  are  not  such,  but  are,  as 
Kant  held,  mere  creations  of  the  mind  itself,  and  have  no 
existence  but  within,  then  some  faculty  is  necessary  for 
generating  them ;  and  the  understanding,  accordingly,  was 
invented  by  him,  and  invested  with  its  peculiar  functions  for 
that  purpose.  Dr.  Ilickok  has  adopted  it  from  him,  ap- 
parently without  inquiry  whether  it  is  in  fact  an  element  of 
X)ur  nature,  or  a  suspicion  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
supposition  of  its  existence  is  embarrassed. 

With  this  fictitious  faculty,  therefore,  that  part  of  his 
Psychology  which  is  founded  on  it  falls  to  the  ground.  It 
is,  in  truth,  a  mere  theory  of  idealism,  and  contradicts  his 
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seeming  admissioa  of  the  reality  of  the  external  universe,  as 
well  as  our  nature. 

He  fails,  accordingly,  in  the  ontological  demonstration — 
with  which  he  closes  his  psychology  of  the  understanding— 
of  *'the  valid  being  of  an  outer  law  of  things  as  universal 
nature."  For  all  that  he  alleges  as  proof  of  the  validity  of 
that  outer  law,  is  the  difference  of  the  mind's  apprehensions 
of  objects  that  are  presented  to  the  senses  and  judgments 
respecting  them,  from  its  apprehension  of  mere  ideal  objects 
and  judgments  respecting  them.     He  says : — 

'*  Let  it  be^  admitted  that  an  iDtellectual  force  truly  exists  with  an 
inherent  law  of  operation  or  function  of  our  understanding ;  such  un- 
derstanding in  actual  being  can  by  no  means  produce  phenomena 
oonnected  in  their  notional  law,  or  determined*  in  space  and  time, 
and  thus  give  an  expirience  of  universal  nature. 

"  If  such  understanding  may  have  a  conception  of  the  varied 
phenomena  of  sense,  and  may  think  them  in  connexion  according  to 
its  conditional  law  for  all  discursive  judgment;  yet  this  could  only  be 
subjective,  and  a  mere  semblance  of  a  nature  of  things.  The  manner 
of  thinking  would  be  conditioned  by  J^he  inherent  law  of  the  under- 
standing, but  such  ideal  world  of  nature  might  have  kny  place,  and 
occupy  any  period^  and  its  phenomena  might  be  of  any  variety^ 
according  to  any  arbitrary  scheme  of  the  reproductive  imagination. 
A  real  objective  nature  of  things  conditions  the  thinking,  not  merely 
in  tlie  manner  of  connexion,  hut  in  its  place  and  period,  and  its 
particularity  of  phenomena  and  occurrence  of  events.  No  possible 
ideal  system  of  nature  can  attain  for  itself  those  universally  con- 
ditioned connexions  of  things  which  belong  to  a  veritable  universe, 
and  which  fix  it  in  its  own  space  and  time,  and  all  its  single  facts  in 
their  own  places  and  periods." — Pp.  527,  528, 

This,  however,  in  the  first  place,  is  no  proof  to  an  idealist 
of  the  reality  of  an  outer  universe ;  inasmuch  as  though  he 
denies  the  existence  of  such  a  universe,  he  yet  admits  that 
there  is  such  a  difference  as  that  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
between  the  mind's  apprehensions  of  the  objects  that  are 
presented  to  it  through  the  senses,  and  which  it  instinctively 
regards  as  existing  externally,  and  its  apprehensions  of  mere^ 
ideal  objects,  and  judgments  respecting  them. 

But,  in  the  next  place.  Dr.  Hickok  here,  in  effect, 
renounces  the  identical  theory  of  the  understanding  which 
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he  presents  in  his  definitions,  and  on  which  he  has  proceeded 
through  the  whole  of  his  discussion  on  the  subject^  and 
declares  that  our  apprehensions  of  external  objects,  and  Liws 
of  thought  in  regard  to  them,  cannot  have  their  origin  in 
such  a  faculty.  For  he  has  taught,  on  the  one  side,  that 
the  senses  take  no  cognisance  of  external  existences ;  that 
the  intellect  has  no  perception  through  them  of  an  exterior 
world ;  and  that  nothing  appears  in  their  sphere  except 
mere  phenomena  that  have  their  ground  exclusively  in  the 
percipient,  and  exist  only  to  him.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
he  maintains  that  the  understanding  deals  with  what 
appears  in  the  senses  simply  as  such  phenome^ia,  that  has 
no  counterpart  in  an  outer  world;  that  it  has  no  perception 
through  them  of  exterior  things ;  but  that  instead,  it  con- 
ceives of  substances  of  whose  existence  and  nature  it 
has  no  knowledge,  as  objects  to  which  it  refers  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  senses;  and  treats  those  unknown  con- 
ceptional  existences  as  a  veritable  external  universe,  or 
nature  of  things.  But  this  is  identically  such  an  "ideal 
system  of  nature "  as  he  now  disowns,  and  denounces  as 
unable  to  attain  for  itself  those  universally  conditioned  con- 
nexions which  belong  to  a  veritable  universe,  and  fix  it  in 
its  own  space  and  time,  and  all  its  single  facta  in  their  own 
places  and  periods."  Instead  of  verifying  his  theory  of  the 
understanding  by  these  concessions,  he  thus  confutes  it 

He  next  proceeds  to  that  of  the  Eeason,  to  which  he 
assigns  a  wholly  different  sphere.     He  says : — 

"  A  higher  light  than  consciousness  gives  space  and  time,  as  wi- 
mitive  intuition  ;  and  from  this  a  priori  position  as  condition  for  all 
sense,  it  is  competent  to  oversee  the  whole  province  of  the  sense  and 
determine  all  the  conditions  which  make  perception  in  sense  possi- 
ble. ...  In  this  higher  light  of  the  reason  we  have  examined  all  the 
conditions  of  the  sense,  and  determined  how  a  s<*nse  is  possible  to  be, 
by  an  organ  altogether  higher  than  any  which  sense  can  use. 

"  So  also  the  faculty  of  the  understanding  connects  phenomena  in 
things,  and  things  in  conclusive  judgments ;  and  thereby  attains  to 
a  knowledge  of  nature  as  a  connected  whole.  .  .  .  But  in  a  higher 
light  than  any  judgment  of  the  understanding,  the  purt  notions  of 
substance,  cause,  and  reciprocal  influence  for  determining  phenomena 
in  space  and  time  have  been  attained,  and  thus  all   the  province  of 
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the  understanding  has  been  readily  overseeti,  and  all  tbe  conditions 
wLich  make  an  understanding  possible  determined.  The  under- 
standing could  not  bring  >vithin  its  judgments  the  conditions  of  its 
own  judging,  but  the  whole  has  been  brought  within  the  demon- 
strated comprehension  of  a  higher  faculty. 

"In  the  use  of  reason  we  have  thus  come  to  a  science  of  both  the 
sense  and  the  understanding.  In  the  sense  we  perceive^  in  the 
understanding  we  judge  ;  but  in  the  reason  we  have  overseen  both 
the  process  of  perceiving  and  the  process  of  judging.  The  same 
intellect  in  the  capacity  of  the  sense  envisages^  in  the  capacity  of  the 
understanding  substantiates^  and  in  the  capacity  of  the  reason 
tupervises.  The  sense  distinguishes  quality,  and  conjoins  quantity : 
the  understanding  connects  phenomena;  the  reason  comprehends 
the  whole  operation  of  both." — Pp.  532-634. 

The  sphere  of  tbe  reason,  he  holds,  is  the  supersensible, 
or  immaterial  existences. 

"  Whatever  is  neither  a  pure  nor  an  empirical  objec^,  neither 
mathematical  figure  nor  phenomenon  of  either  external  or  internal 
sense,  cannot  be  object  in  common  consciousness,  but  must  be 
revealed,  if  known  at  all,  in  the  light  of  a  higher  organ  than  any- 
thing in  the  sense.  This  is  the  Reason  ;  and  concerning  its  cognitions 
we  sometimes  say,  to  express  our  conviction  of  their  difi'erences  from 

auy  perception  of  sense*,  that  we  have  them  in  our  mind's  eye 

The  functions  of  sense,  and  of  an  understanding  judging  according 
to  sense,  the  animal  as  well  as  the  man  may  possess  and  exercise, 
but  no  animal  can  take  these  operations  and  separate  the  a  priori 
conditions  from  the  products,  and  distinguish  space  and  time  from 
the  objects  which  appear  in  them,  and  substance  and  cause  from  the 
qualities  and  events  which  they  connect,  and  thus  overlook  in  a 
higher  light  the  whole  process  of  perceiving  and  of  judging,  and 
expound  the  whole  as  demonstrated  science. 

"  In  the  sense  we  attained  the  process  for  constructing  phenomena; 
in  the  understanding  we  likewise  attained  the  process  for  connecting 
phenomena  in  nature :  wo  must  now  seek  the  proeess  for  compre- 
hending universal  nature.  This  demands  that  we  get  for  nature  an 
origin  and  an  end,  and  thus  some  existence  above  nature,  and  reach- 
ing beyond  nature. 

**  This  a  priori  condition,  for  all  comprehension,  we  will  here  term, 
in  distinction  from  primitive  intuition,  and  also  from  pure  notion, 
the  pure  Ideal,  What  this  h  jtrioti  conditien  is,  which,  when 
attained,  we  shall  term  the  pure  Ideal,  we  uoay  now  defer  to  a  more 
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favorable  point  for  considoration,  and  need  only  say  here,  that  it 
must  be  the  supernatural.  It  is  essential  that  we  transcend  space  and 
time,  and  also  substance  and  cause,  and  find  a  position  not  merely  d 
priori  to  phenomena,  and  a  priori  to  the  connexion  of  phenomena' 
in  things,  but  also  a  priori  to  substance  in  its  causality  through 
which  nature  is  connected.  We  must  be  able  to  stand  intelli- 
gently and  firmly  on  the  supernatural^  and  which  will  be  a  pure 
Ideal. 

"  The  necessity  of  such  an  a  priori  process  is  seen  in  the  very  pro- 
position to  be  expounded.  That  nature  must  have  an  author  and  a 
governor^  is  wholly  a  synthetical  proposition.  No  analysis  can  get 
from  nature  this,  that  it  must  have  an  author.  That  nature  must 
have  substance,  cause,  and  reciprocity  of  influence,  is  analytical,  and 
each  of  these  may  be  taken  from  the  very  conception  of  natare,  and 
added  as  distinct  predicate  in  an  analytical  judgment^  and  such 
would  be  the  only  author  and  governor  which  an  understanding 
could  find  for  nature.  When  put  to  the  task  of  attaining  a  Deity, 
the  understanding  must,  from  the  very  law  of  its  functions,  give  to 
us  some  compound  of  physical  substance  and  cause ;  and  hard  and 
long  has  thus  been  the  labor  to  get  the  conception  of  a  Divinity  from 
an  analysis  of  nature,  but  in  every  result  it  has  been,  as  it  ever  must 
be,  nature  still.  It  is  a  synthesis,  and  not  an  analysis,  that  is 
demanded.  A  god  of  nature  must  be  found  above  and  independent 
of  nature,  and  be  wholly  a  new  conception  to  be  added  to  the  con- 
ception of  nature,  in  the  proposition  that  he  is  nature's  author.  The 
d  priori  process  is  for  the  same  reason  necessary  here,  as  in  the  idea 
of  the  sense,  or  of  the  understanding.  .  .  .  We  must  now  find  in  a 
conception  of  one  whole  of  space  and  of  time  to  be  transcended  and 
comprehended  in  a  pure  ideal,  which  as  wholly  unconditioned  to  the 
form  of  space  and  of  time  may  circumscribe  nature  in  its  own  space 
and  time,  and  as  the  maker  of  nature  may  be  the  compass  for  com- 
prehemling  how  both  nature  and  nature's  space  and  time  may  begin 
together  and  end  together.  Such  a  process  of  comprehending 
nature  will  be  a  complete  attainment  of  the  reason  in  the  idei. 
We  must  then  find  facts  in  colligation  by  a  Law,  which  is  the  corre- 
lative of  this  idea,  and  we  shall  thus  possess  a  science  of  the  Reason. 
An  Ontological  Demonstration  of  the  real  being  of  the  Soul  and  God 
may  then  follow." — Pp.  541-546. 

The  office  of  the  Reason  thus  is,  according  to  him,  to 
account  for  the  universe,  which  is  the  object  of  the  senses 
and  the  understanding,  by  the  discovery  and  demonstra- 
tion of  a  supersensual  author  and  governor.    This  author 
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and   governor  he  denominates  the  Absolute — or  Uncon- 
ditioned. 

"This  author  of  nature  must  thus  stand  free  from  all  conditions 
imposed  ah  txtra^  even  from  those  of  an  internal  force,  which  as 
action  and  reaction  would  demand  that  he  be  a  composite  being. 
His  only  conditions  must  be  such  as  are  self-imposed  in  the  dignity 
of  his  own  transcendent  unity.  It  is  not  thus  an  unconditioned 
which  is  given  in  abstraction — merely  cutting  off  all  occasion  for 
changes  and  successions  above,  and  assuming  a  source  and  cause  for 
all  below — this  the  space-filling  force  and  substance  of  nature  itself 
is.  It  must  be  a  positive,  and  intelligently  affirmed  Unconditioned , 
whose  only  end  of  action  is  found  by  himself  in  his  own  being.  Such 
alone  can  stand  above  nature,  and  condition  nature,  without  the 
reciprocity  of  a  conditioning  back  upon  himself  from  nature.  As 
thus  positively  unconditioned,  we  give  to  this  conception  of  a  super- 
natural being,  the  high  name,  which  must  be  his  own  prerogative 
and  incommunicable  possession — The  Absolute. 

"  The  whole  problem  of  the  reason,  therefore,  is  seen  to  be  in  this 
determination  of  the  Absolute."— Pp.  500,  501. 

In  his  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  however,  as  in  his 
theory  of  sense  and  the  understanding,  he  falls  into  the  most 
extraordinary  and  palpable  errors,  that  subvert  and  confound 
his  whole  system. 

In  the  first  place,  he  builds  his  attempted  solution  of  this 
problem  on  the  assumption  that  the  universe  for  which  an 
author  and  governor  is  to  be  discovered  and  demonstrated, 
is  a  real  external  material  universe,  like  that  in  all  respects 
which,  according  to  consciousness,  is  the  object  of  the  senses ; 
and  thence  com[)letely  deserts  tlierein  the  theory  which  he 
presents  in  hisPsycliology  of  the  sense  and  the  understand- 
ing, that  it  is  only  an  ideal  or  conceptional  universe  that 
exists  nowhere  except  in  the  mind  of  the  percipient.  Thus 
it  is  that  veritable  universe  of  which  our  planet,  the  other 
orbs  of  our  system,  and  the  countless  glittering  spheres  that 
fill  the  realms  of  space,  are  members,  for  the  existence  of 
which  he  undertakes  to  account.     lie  says  : — > 

"  This  ideal  of  the  absolute  is  to  bo  the  compass  for  comprehend- 
ing nature,  as  the  notional  was  the  medium  for  connecting 
phenomena  in  a  nature  of  things.  In  this  we  are  to  deter- 
mine how  it  may  be  known,  as  a  synthetical  proposition,  that 
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nature  must  have  its  author,  as  in  that  it  was  determined  how  it 
might  Ik)  demonstrated  that  phenomena  must  be  inherent  in  iuhitawee^ 
adherent  in  cause,  and  coherent  in  reciprocal  influence.  The 
phenomena  were  in  distinct  and  definite  places  and  periods,  and 
could  not  be  dctenniiied  in  one  whole  of  space,  and  all  times  in  one 
Whole  of  time.  In  this  manner  the  phenomena  in  the  sense,  and  tks 
things  and  events  in  the  understanding,  came  very  well  to  be  united, 
and  the  j>a8sage  fr(»m  the  siiise  to  tlie  understanding  was  effected^ 
and  the  synthetical  propositions — all  <jualitios  must  have  substance; 
all  events  must  have  canae ;  all  concomitant  events  must  have 
reciprocity  of  influence — camo  to  bo  readily  demonstrated,  when, 
without  such  ci  priori  demonstration,  they  could  only  be  used  ai 
assumptions.  And  now  the  same  result  of  an  a  priori  demonstration 
of  a  synthetical  proposition  is  to  be  determined,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, the  conceptions  of  the  phenomena  and  the  things  were,  the 
one  in  the  sense,  and  the  other  in  the  understanding;  while  here 
the  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  things  and  of  an  author  of  nature 
are,  the  one  in  the  understanding,  and  the  other  in  the  reason.** — ^Pp. 
603,  564. 

"  The  Deity  needs  but  to  will  the  counteraction  in  its  perpetual 
force,  and  utiiirnfal  nature  tinds  its  equilibrium  in  the  repulsion  from 
the  centre  and  the  reflex  pressure  to  the  centre,  and  holds  itself  sus- 
pended on  its  own  conditioned  forces,  without  the  possibiHty  of  any 
weariness  or  exhaustion  to  its  maker.  It  is  wholly  the  product  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  wholly  external  to  thf  absolute  ;  and  while  utterly 
dependent  for  its  being  upon  the  l)ivine  will,  can  yet  never  react 
upon,  or  in  any  way  condition,  the  being  and  agency  of  the  omnipo- 
tent j>roducer.  It  is  thereby  a  viri table  creation,  distinct  from  its 
creator,  of  which  it  may  intelligently  be  aflirmed,  that  the  creator 
is  conditional  for  it,  but  it  in  no  wise  conditions  the  creator." — 
P.  CIO.. 

The  universe  for  which  he  is  to  account,  is  thus  a  real 
material  one,  consisting  of  substances,  causes,  eflfects,  and 
phenomena,  precisely  such  as  the  veritable  exterior  universe 
is  to  our  consciousness  in  our  sense-perceptions.  The  uni- 
verse, however,  for  which  he  is  to  find  an  author,  according 
to  his  theory  of  the  sense  and  understanding,  is  not  an 
exterior  and  material,  but  a  mere  conceptional  or  mental 
one,  having  no  existence  except  in  the  mind  of  the  pe^ 
cipient,  and  vanishing  from  being,  therefore,  whenever  it 
<5eases  to  be  the  object  of  conception.  He  maintains,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  is  no  perception  of  any  external  objects 
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by  the  senses ;  that  all  the  various  things  perceived  through 
them  are  mere  phenomena  in  the  mind  that  apprehends 
them,  and  that  have,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  no 
counterpart  without;  while  on  the  other,  he  holds  that  the 
substances  which  are  tlie  seeming  grounds  of  those  phe- 
nomena, are  merely  conceptional,  and  have  no  exterior 
existence.  The  **  nature,"  or  universe  of  things,  of  which 
he  attempts  to  find  an  author,  is  not,  therefore,  the  nature 
and  universe  of  his  psychology  of  the  senses  and  the  under- 
standing, but  a  wholly  diflerent  entity.  It  is  an  external 
material  universe  that  exists  independently  of  the  mfhd  that 
perceives  it,  not  a  mere  process  or  modification  of  the  mind 
itself.  This  is  surely  extraordinary,  and  indicates  that  Dr. 
Hickok  is  but  very  imperfectly  master  of  his  own  system. 

In  the  second  place  :  The  mind  does  not  feel  any  necessity 
for  finding  a  divine  author  of  such  a  mere  conceptional  uni- 
verse, as  that  which  his  psychology  contemplates.  It  is  the 
real  external  universe  which  it  is  conscious  it  perceives  by 
its  senses,  for  which  it  feels  itself  constrained  to  find  a  divine 
author.  It  knows  nothing  of  any  other  universe,  or  of  the 
want  of  a  creator  and  ruler  of  any  other  universe. 

Dr.  Ilickok  has  thus  here  gone  completely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  rational  psj^chology,  and  is  dealing  both  with 
a  world  and  with  a  reason  that  has  no  existence  in  his 
own  system.  How  happens  this?  IIow  is  it  that  after 
exhausting,  as  he  obviously  has,  all  the  resources  of  his 
ingenuity,  so  to  frame  his  system  as  to  make  its  several  parts 
cohere,  he  has  not  only  failed,  but  has  lost  himself  in  a 
labyrinth  of  blunders  and  self-contradictions  ? 

Jn  the  third  place :  If  the  universe  were  such  a  merely 
ideal  one  as  his  theory  represents,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
mind  could  feel  such  a  need  as  it  does  of  a  God  to  account 
for  its  existence.  It  is  a  self-contradiction  to  suppose  that 
reason,  contemplating  the  universe  as  purely  conceptional, 
existing  only  in  the  mind  of  the  concipient,  should  still  feel 
a  necessity  of  finding  a  Divine  author  to  account  for  its 
existence  as  a  real  material  universe  existing  exterior  to  and 
independent  of  the  mind  that  perceives  it  I  It  would  imply 
that  the  reason  is  utterly  bewildered  and  delirious :  at  one 
time  contemplating  the  objects  about  which  it  employs 
itself,  as  having  a  wholly  different  nature  from  that  which 
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it  ascribes  to  them  at  another,  and  confounding  the  real 
and  material  with  the  merely  imaginary,  and  the  imaginary 
with  the  real  and  material.  Besides,  if,  as  Dr.  H.  maintains, 
the  mind  itself  is  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  that  take 
place  in  it,  and  of  the  consciousness  which  attends  those  of 
the  senses  that  they  arc  perceptions  of  external  objects,  why 
should  it  feel  a  necessity  of  accounting  for  those  seeming 
exterior  objects,  as  though  they  were  not  mere  mental 
phenomena,  but  had  an  external  and  independent  existence? 
Why,  while  ascribing  to  them  a  nature  and  sphere  of  one 
kind,  should  it  also  ascribe  to  them  a  wholly  different  na- 
ture and  sphere?  It  is  plain,  that  were  Dr.  II.'s  theory 
true,  the  only  thiiif:^  to  account  for  which  the  mind  would 
need  a  Divine  author,  would  be  itself.  After  having  as- 
signed to  iUelf  the  authorship  of  all  else  that  belongs  to  its 
universe,  the  ground  of  its  own  existence  and  nature  would 
be  the  only  problem  which  would  require  to  be  solved.  He 
thus,  in  this  part  of  his  system,  contradicts  his  theory  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe. 

In  the  fourth  place  :  The  ground  on  which  he  assumes  or 
maintains  the  existence  of  God  as  creator,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  philosophers  and  theologians  generally,  that  reason 
discerns  from  the  nature  of  the  universe  that  just  such  a 
being  must  have  been  its  author.  The  pretence  that  his  is 
any  more  an  d  priori  demonstration  than  theirs,  is  mistaken. 
Thus  he  says : — 

* 

"  As  we  found  tho  very  essence  of  substance  in  its  causality  to  be 
a  space-filling  and  time-end uring/orrr,  and  that  as  counter-agency  it 
filleil  its  place  in  space  from  a  permanent  centre,  and  might  thus 
determine  all  places  in  its  own  space,  and  also  as  enduring 
centre  it  might  thus  determine  all  periods  in  its  own  time ;  «o  now  * 
we  must  find  the  very  essence  of  the  Absolute  to  be  a  spaceless  and 
timeless  personality/^  who,  as  above  all  modes  of  expansion  in  space  and 
duration  in  time,  may  be  not  nature,  but  supernatural ;  not  thing  but 
person.  If  conditioned  to  the  one  whole  of  nature,  of  space,  and  of 
time,  thus  it  must  l»e  of  the  substance  and  causality  of  nature,  and 
can  never  be  the  Divinity  al>ove  nature.  No  matter  whether  all  of 
the  phenomenal  be  abstracteil  from  it  or  not ;  in  naked  substance 
and  cause  it  is  but  pure  force,  space-occupying  and  time-abiding,  and 
must  react  upon  nature  and  nature  upon  it,  and  the  compound  thus 
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afforded  must  still  be  nature  altogether.  And  no  matter  whether  it 
be  carried  above  all  phenomena ;  it  is  then  free  force  in  its  antagonism 
at  the  centre^  and  as  undeveloped,  must  yet  go  out  in  development, 
and  such  is  only  nature  in  its  rudimental  germ,  and  not  at  all 
nature^s  author  and  God.  Except  as  we  determine  the  absolute  to  he 
personality  wholly  out  of  and  beyond  all  the  conditions  and  modes  of 
$pace  and  time^  we  can  by  no  possibility  leave  nature  for  the  super- 
natural. The  clear-sighted  and  honest  intellect  resting  in  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  conditions  of  space  and  time  cannot  be  transcended, 
will  be  Atheistic ;  while  the  deluded  intellect,  which  has  put  the  false 
play  of  the  discursive  understanding  in  its  abstract  speculations  for 
the  decisions  of  an  all-embracing  reason,  and  deems  itself  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  found  a  deity  within  the  modes  of  space  and  time,  will  be 
Pantheistic  The  Pantheism  will  be  ideal  and  transcendent,  when  it 
reaches  its  conclusions  by  a  logical  process  in  the  abstract  law  of 
thought ;  and  it  will  be  material  and  empiric  when  it  concludes  from  the 
fixed  connexions  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  generalized  law  of  nature ; 
but  in  neither  ca<^o  is  the  Pantheism  any  other  than  Atheism,  for  the 
Deity,  circumscribed  in  the  conditions  of  space  and  time  with  nature, 
is  but  nature  still,  and  whether  in  abstract  thought  or  generalized 
reality,  is  no  God. 

"  This  determination  of  personality  to  the  Absolute,  and  which 
takes  it  out  from  all  the  modes  of  space  and  time,  is  the  only  possible 
Vfay  in  which  it  may  be  demonstrated^  now  nature  may  have  an 
author^  which  author  shall  not  be  nature  stilly  and  yet  demanding  for 
itself  an  author.  In  such  a  pure  ideal  as  the  Absolute  in  its  person- 
ality, a  compass  is  given  by  which  the  reason  may  comprehend 
nature,  and  the  completed  process  of  comprehension  thus  effected  is 
a  faculty  of  the  reason  in  idea.  This,  therefore,  is  a  necessary,  and 
our  next  work,  to  determine  personality  to  the  Absolute.  This  will 
give  all  the  necessary  elements  in  the  work  of  comprehension." — 
Pp.  664-566. 

The  whole  reason  which  he  here  gives  for  conceiving  of 
God,  the  author  of  the  universe,  as  a  pure  personal  and 
apiritual  being,  thus  is,  that  such  a  being  alone  can  have 
created  the  universe:  and  in  this  he  proceeds  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  worlds  are  an  effect  and  must  have  had 
a  cause :  that  that  cause  must  be  an  intelligent,  spiritual, 
and  free  agent:  and  that  he  must  be  self-existent,  almighty, 
and  all-wise.  But  that  is  precisely  the  argument  of  Locke, 
and  other  writers  of  that  class,  in  proof  of  the  being  of  God. 
Its  principle  is  like  that  of  Paley  also,  except  that  Paley  rea- 
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sons  chiefly  from  design,  which  is  but  one  species  of  the 
proof  furnished  by  the  material  world,  that  God  is  its 
author.  Paley  argues,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the 
effect,  as  indicating  design,  that  its  author  must  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  effect  itselfj  and  a  pure  and  infinite 
intelligence.  Dr.  Hickok's  argument  also  is,  simply,  that  a 
cause  of  the  same  kind  as  the  universe  itself,  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  universe :  and,  therefore,  its  cause  must  have 
been  of  a  wholly  different  nature,  and  a  personal,  self-exist* 
ing,  infinite,  and  free  intelligence.  The  fancy  that  his  argu- 
ment is  any  more  an  d  priori  argument  than  that  of  Paley, 
Locke,  and  others,  is  a  mere  delusion. 

His  argument,  however,  though  just  and  conclusive  on 
their  view  of  the  universe,  is  wholly  impertinent  and  worth- 
less on  his :  for  the  universe  for  which  he  in  fact  employs 
his  d  priori  method  to  find  an  author,  is  a  veritable  material 
universe ;  while  the  universe  of  his  psychology  is  a  mere 
conceptional  one.  If  he  finds,  therefore,  an  adequate  cause 
of  such  a  universe  as  Locke,  Paley,  and  men  generally,  believe 
to  exist,  he  finds  none  whatever  for  such  a  mere  ideal  world 
as  his  own  system  contemplates.  How  is  it  that  with  the 
discriminative  powers  which  he  exhibits  in  some  parts  of 
his  work,  he  failed  to  see  a  fact  so  important  and  obvious  as 
this? 

In  the  fifth  place  :  He  falls  into  a  similar  contradiction  to 
his  own  argument  and  to  lact,  in  his  representation  that  no 
reasoning  from  causation  or  design  in  the  material  world,  or 
any  phenomena  of  matter  that  are  perceived  by  the  senses, 
can  conclude  legitimately  for  the  being  of  God,  or  any  other 
superscnsual  existence.  After  defining  the  sphere  in  which 
he  holds  that  the  senses  and  the  understanding  are  confined, 
he  says : — 

"But  that  there  are  the  functions  of  a  higher  faculty  in  action,  is 
quite  manifest  from  tlie  earnest  inquiry  spontaneously  and  perpetually 
coming  up — Whence  is  nature?    And  whither  does  it  tend .^ 

"  There  arc  the  strugglings  of  a  faculty  within,  whose  interest  it  b 
to  overleap  nature,  and  which  may  never  be  made  contented  hy  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  linked  series  in  the  conditions  of  nature.  Dis- 
cursive thinking  up  to  the  highest  generalization,  and  down  to  the 
lowest  analysis,  cannot  satisfy.  No  possible  conclusion  in  a  discursive 
judgment,  whether  in  the  abstract  or   the    concrete,  oan   fill   this 
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oraviog  capacity.  There  is  demanded  for  it  a  position  out  of  and 
aboTe  the  flowing  stream  of  conditioned  changes,  whence  may  bo 
teen  the  unconditioned  source  in  which  they  have  all  originated,  and 
the  strong  and  steady  hand  that  holds  all  8us])onded  from  itself,  and 
gives  to  them  their  direction  towards  some  ultimate  consummation. 
But  this  instinct  of  the  higher  faculty  always  exceeds  the  capabilities 
of  the  lower  to  satisfy.  .  ,  .  The  aspirings  of  this  higher  faculty,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  inferior  to  reach  and  satisfy  it,  throw  the  human 
mind  upon  a  treadmill,  which  forces  it  to  a  perpetual  and  vain  toil, 
compelling  to  a  continual  stepping,  while  each  stair  must  ever  slide 
away  beneath,  and  disappoint  the  hope  of  any  permanent  landing- 
place.  We  can  in  this  way  find  no  link  in  the  series  which  will  per- 
mit that  it  should  be  taken  in  the  judgment  as  the  origin  of  all 
others,  and  iU*elf  unoriginated  from  a  higher ;  and  if  we  assume  that 
there  must  be  such  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  series,  this  is  merely 
because  the  higher  faculty  demands  some  ultimate  point  upon  which 
dl  are  dependent,  but  which  is  only  assumed  to  be,  and  never 
reached,  because  the  lower  faculty  can  never  attain  unto  it. 

**This  endless  search  is  also  just  as  empty  labor  in  the  conditioned 
Berios  of  design  as  in  that  of  causation.  Design  indicates  a  designer; 
but  tckcn  we  seize  upon  this  conceived  designer  as  condition  for  the 
produced  design,  we  find  it  adapted  to  tlie  making  of  just  such  pro- 
ducts, and  this  adaptation  at  once  becomes  a  conditioned,  demanding 
for  itself  a  higher  designer,  of  which  it  must  be  a  product. 
Whence  is  the  independent  unconditioned  spring  of  all  design? 
This  is  the  question  which  the  interest  of  the  higher  faculty  asks, 
and  is  ever  seeking  that  it  should  be  answered,  but  which  all  the 
ta*iking  of  the  functions  of  the  lower  faculty  can  never  accomplish. 
We  may  assume  there  is  such  underived  designer,  because  the 
interest  of  the  reason  a.s  faculty  cannot  dse  be  <iuioted  ;  but  we  are 
forced  to  stop  and  rest  in  a  mere  jissumption,  making  our  very  want 
the  only  evidence  of  a  real  existence,  while  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it 
within  the  conchision  of  any  discursive  judgment.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  reason  objects  the  absurdity  of  an  endless  series,  so,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  the  understanding  objects  the  impossibility  of  taking  any 
position  from  which  it  must  not  still  ask — What  next  ?  Whence  ia 
this  ?     And  what  is  above  it  ? 

"An  interminable  dialectic  is  thus  opened  from  the  very  faculiiea 
of  the  human  mind,  and  all  attempt  to  stop  the  demand  in  the 
interest  of  the  reason,  that  we  should  somehow  issue  out  of  nature, 
and  find  its  author  and  governor,  is  in  vain  ;  and  all  effort  in  any 
possible  use  of  the  functions  of  an  understanding  to  meet  the  demand} 
is  equally  in  vain.     The  reason  is  too  enterprising  to  submit  to  any 
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circumscription  within  nature ;  the  understanding  is  too  limited  in 
its  capacity  to  be  able  that  it  should  ever  unbar  the  gate  and  point 
the  way  to  the  supernatural.  The  discursive  faculty  must  ever  keep 
within  the  conditions  of  the  space  and  time  determinations,  and  must, 
therefore,  ever  pass  through  the  connective  notions  of  substance, 
cause,  and  reciprocal  influence,  in  connecting  its  judgments;  and 
that  which  may  not  be  brought  within  the  conditions  of  such  con- 
nexions, must  for  ever,  to  it,  be  not  merely  the  unattainable,  but  the 
utterly  unintelligible.  We  are  thus  forced  to  dispense,  in  this  part  of 
our  work,  with  all  use  of  the  understanding,  and  can  see,  that  if  the 
supernatural  may  in  any  manner  be  attained,  it  must  be  in  the  use  of  the 
reason  only.  The  faculty  in  whose  interest  the  want  originates,  must 
rely  upon  its  own  resources  alone  to  attain  to  that  which  may  satisfy 
it.  It  is  its  own  operation  for  comprehending  universal  nature  that 
we  wish  to  attain  in  a  complete  and  systematic  process,  and  thus  pos- 
sess the  entire  faculty  of  the  reason  in  its  idea.  In  this  we  shall  find 
how  it  is  possible  that  a  nature  of  things  may  be  comprehended ; 
and,  according  to  which,  if  in  fact  this  ever  is  done,  nature  neces- 
sarily must  be  comprehended." — Pp.  548-552. 

He  thus  affirms  and  founds  his  argument  for  the  view  he 
is  to  present  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine  existence :  first, 
on  the  assertion,  that  no  limited  or  finite  effect  can  indicate 
the  existence  of  any  more  than  a  finite  cause ;  and  second, 
that  design  can  only  prove  a  designer  of  a  conditioned 
or  finite  nature  like  itself;  and  thence,  that  no  causation, 
or  design  in  the  material  world,  is  any  proof  of  a  deity.  And 
it  is  on  this  ground  that  he  holds,  that  if  God  is  an  object 
of  knowledge,  it  must  be  by  the  reason,  according  to  his 
definition  of  it,  through  some  other  media, than  the  material 
world.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  affirming  that  there  are  no 
media  whatever  by  which  God  can  be  known.  For,  first  if 
no  limited  causation  can  bespeak  the  existence  of  more  than 
a  finite  and  limited  cause  proportioned  to  itself,  then,  inas- 
mucli  as  all  causation  in  nature  is  finite,  and  that  which  lies 
within  the  observation  of  any  one  individual  is  still  more 
limited  than  the  universe  itself  is,  it  is  clear  that  no  indivi- 
dual can  have  any  evidence  of  an  infinite  being.  The  being 
whose  existence  what  he  sees  of  causation  in  the  realms  of 
nature  indicates,  can  only  be  proportionate  in  attributes- to 
the  displays  of  them  which  he  witnesses.  It  implies,  more- 
over, that  no  finite  effect  can  be  produced  by  any  but  a 
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finite  cause ;  and  that  an  infinite  being  can  never  cause  any 
but  infinite  efiects,  which  would  make  it  certain,  again,  that 
no  finite  being  can  have  a  knowledge  of  God — errors  and 
absurdities  that  cannot  easily  be  exceeded  in  extravagance. 
A  finite  effect,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  plant,  an  animal,  a 
human  being,  a  world,  or  the  working  of  a  miracle,  as  the 
restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  of  life  to  the  dead,  is  as 
real  and  absolute  a  proof  of  God's  being  and  agency,  though  * 
not  as  great  in  degree,  as  the  creation  of  many  plants,  ani- 
mals, human  beings,  and  worlds.  Otherwise  they  are  no 
proofs  at  all  of  his  being  and  agency.  For  if  the  nature  of 
those  efiects  does  not  demonstrate  that  they  are  the  work  of 
God,  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  on  a  great  scale  can- 
not. 

In  like  manner,  if  design  in  the  realms  of  nature  can  only 
prove  a  designer  that  is  adapted  by  his  powers  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  finite  effects,  and  that  must  itself  therefore 
be  as  finite  and  dependent  as  they  are ;  then  none  of  the 
designs  with  which  men  are  acquainted  can  be  a  proof  of 
the  Deity,  inasmuch  as  thoy  are  all  finite.  It  implies,  more- 
over, on  the  one  hand,  that  no  being  can  produce  a  finite 
design  but  one  who  is  himself  as  finite  as  the  effect  is  to 
which  he  gives  existence ;  and  on  the  other,  that  an  infinite 
being  can  produce  no  work  of  design  except  such  as  is  as 
infinite  as  he  himself  is — absurdities  as  vast  and  startling 
as  those  of  his  notions  of  causation.  A  finite  design,  how- 
ever, such  as  that  which  is  seen  in  the  structure  of  a  plant,  an 
animal,  or  a  human  being,  is  in  fact  as  real  and  conclusive  a 
proof,  though  not  as  great  in  degree,  that  its  author  has  infi- 
nite attributes,  as  innumerable  such  designs  are,  or  a  universe 
of  them  ;  inasmuch  as  if  the  nature  itself  of  design  does  not 
prove  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  author,  no  scale  on  which 
it  is  exhibited  c^n  form  such  a  proof 

The  notion  he  here  advances  and  repeats  on  almost  every 
page,  and  makes  the  basis,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his  system, 
that  nothing  in  the  material  or  phenomenal  world  is,  or 
ever  can  be,  the  medium  of  a  direct  perception  of  the  super- 
sensual,  is  an  equally  palpable  and  extraordinary  error,  and 
bespeaks  a  surprising  inconsideration  of  the  bearing  of  his 
theory  on  the  most  obvious,  important,  and  delightful  facts 
of  consciousness  and  observation.     Uad  Dr.  Hickok  been 
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born  without  sight,  hearing,  or  touch,  he  could  scarcely 
have  betrayed  a  more  singular  disregard  of  the  phenomena 
of  those  senses.  A  blind  and  deaf  person  who  had  never 
received  any  instruction,  might  innocently  and  naturally 
remain  ignorant  that  there  is  a  direct  and  vivid  perception 
through  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  supersensual  in  fellow-beings: 
but  that  a  philosopher  who  is  in  possession  of  perfect  senses, 
'and  has  spent  his  daj^s  in  the  observation  and  study  of  our 
nature,  should  not  only  not  discover,  but  formally  and 
strenuously  deny  it,  and  make  the  denial  a  leading  element 
of  his  psychological  theory,  may  justly  move  our  wonder 
and  laughter. 

There  are  several  most  extensive  classes  of  phenomena 
that  are  direct  manifestations  and  expressions  of  the  super- 
sensual,  and  have  in  that  their  special  and  sole  office.  Such 
are  the  various  modifications  of  the  human  countenance,  in 
form,  color,  and  air,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  excited 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  are  indices  and 
expressions  of  those  feelings  and  thoughts.  The  counte- 
nance is  so  formed  that  every  movement  of  energetic  and  im- 
passioned thought,  and  every  pulse  and  hue  of  emotion  and 
affection,  is  instantly  painted  on  it  in  colors  so  vivid  and 
distinguishing,  that  no  eye  can  fail  to  see  their  presence  and 
character.  Kind  feeling,  pleasure,  delight,  love,  in  their  ten 
thousand  forms  and  degrees,  reveal  themselves  in  smiles. 
A  contortion  of  the  brow,  and  flash  of  the  eye,  are  the  sig- 
nals of  anger.  Tears  are  the  symbol  of  grief,  pallor  of  fear, 
blushes  of  modesty  and  shame;  and  a  dark,  fixed,  and 
•  drooi)ing  countenance  of  sadness  and  despair.  Bright, 
lofty,  exhilarating  thoughts,  light  up  the  aspect  with  intelli- 
gence and  expression.  Dark  and  distressful  musings  cast  a 
shadow  over  it :  and  thus  every  shade  of  intelligence,  and 
tint  of  feeling,  gives  an  impress  to  the  face,  which  is  its 
symbol  and  expression.  And  this  is  the  designed  and  sole 
office  of  these  modifications  of  the  features.  They  have  no 
other  meaning,  and  answer  no  other  end.  TVere  it  not  for 
the  index  which  they  form  of  the  actings  of  the  soul  within, 
they  would  be  as  meaningless  as  the  ripples  that  sweep  along 
the  surface  of  running  water,  or  the  shifting  attitudes  of  the 
crops  of  summer  which  surging  winds  are  swaying  to  and 
fro.    And  the  office  which  they  thus  fill,  is  a  most  exten- 
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fiive  and  important  one.  Of  all  the  functions  of  which  our 
physical  nature  is  capable,  there  is  no  other  at  once  so  deli- 
cate, so  beautiful,  so  expressive,  so  grand,  and  that  seems  bo 
manifestly  to  be  the  work  of  an  indwelling  spirit.  There  is 
no  other  that  fills  so  vast  and  so  delightful  an  office  in  the 
excitement,  evolution,  and  nurture  of  the  gentle  and  amiable 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  gift  to  them  of  the  softening  and 
refining  sway  which  they  exert  in  the  domestic  and  social 
sphere.  Were  it  debarred  from  the  countenance  ;  were  the 
power  of  revealing  through  it  the  exhilaration,  the  delight, 
the  love,  the  joy,  that  throbs  in  our  breasts,  struck  from  our 
nature,  we  should  be  turned  into  rigid  statues;  the  heart 
would  be  buried  in  almost  absolute  concealment;  love,  joy, 
hope,  and  every  form  of  benignant  affection,  would  them- 
selves seem  to  be  swept  from  our  breasts,  and  the  race  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  brutes. 

The  voice  also  fills  a  similar  office.  There  not  only  are 
many  utterances,  such  as  sighs,  groans,  cries,  and  laughter, 
whose  sole  function  is  the  expression  of  mental  feeling :  but 
the  whole  office  of  speech  is  to  utter  thoughts,  emotions, 
desires,  and  acts  of  the  will.  It  has  no  other  sphere:  and 
were  it  divested  of  that  beautiful  function,  it  would  be  as 
devoid  of  any  end  as  the  confused  din  of  a  workshop,  or  the 
senseless  clamor  of  a  family  of  rooks  or  frogs.  And  it  fills 
that  office.  There  is  not  a  shape  of  thought  or  fancy  that 
flits  through  the  intellect,  or  a  wave  of  emotion  that  sweeps 
over  the  heart,  that  may  not  be  depicted  by  the  tones  of  the 
voice  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy. 

"Written  and  printed  language  fills  the  same  office  also. 
The  letters  are  mere  representatives  of  the  simple  sounds 
used  in  speech ;  and  words  are  the  representatives  of  the 
composite  sounds,  which  are  employed  in  the  expression  of 
particular  thoughts  and  aftections.  The  letters  and  their 
combinations  in  words,  have,  as  mere  forms,  no  significance 
whatever.  Their  only  function  is  that  of  vehicles  of  the 
supersensual.  The  raised  letters  used  by  the  blind  are  the 
medium,  in  like  manner,  through  touch  of  expressions  of 
the  mind. 

And  these  phenomena  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  take 
place  on  a  vast  scale,  and  exert  on  us  a  boundless  influence. 
There  are  no  others  with  which  we  are  so  familiar ;  no  others. 
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that  make  on  us  such  deep,  exciting,  refining,  and  joyous 
impressions,  nor  that  contribute  so*  largely  to  unfold  our 
intellectual  powers,  and  awaken,  exercise,  and  mould  our 
social  and  moral  feelings.  Let  them  be  struck  from  our 
natures,  and  we  should  scarcely  rise  in  any  respect  above  the 
higher  class  of  animals.  What  would  a  mother  be  to  her 
offspring,  if  she  had  not  the  power  of  smiling,  or  uttering 
her  heart  by  her  voice ;  if  her  features,  swept  of  every  trace 
of  thought  and  feeling,  were  turned  into  a  meaningless 
blank  ?  What  would  .offspring  be  to  a  mother,  had  they 
no  power  of  responding  to  her  love  with  smiles,  and  depict- 
ing on  their  countenances  the  ever-varying  flashes  of 
thought  and  emotion  that  gleam  through  their  sympathetic 
minds  ?  What  would  the  world  be,  were  there  no  written 
or  spoken  language  ;  no  method  of  expressing  the  thoughts, 
or  giving  utterance  to  the  heart?  Men  would,  at  best,  be 
but  brutes.  There  would  be  no  society  above  that  which  * 
gregarious  animals  enjoy :  no  government,  no  laws,  no 
domestic  institutions,  no  culture,  no  systematic  knowledge; 
no  social  worship,  no  revelation  from  God  ;  religion,  virtue^ 
cultivation,  science,  domestic  happiness,  everything  that 
distinguishes  and  dignifies  man  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being,  would  be  struck  from  existence. 

But  besides  these  objects  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  which 
are  the  direct  vehicle  of  revealing  and  perceiving  the  super- 
sensual,  there  is  another  almost  equally  large  class  that  are 
indirect  indices  of  the  presence  and  activity,  or  the  past 
agency  of  intelligences.  Thus  from  consciousness  and  obser- 
vation of  our  shape  and  modes  of  action,  the  sight,  hearing, 
or  touch  of  a  human  being,  is  the  medium  of  the  perception 
of  the  presence  of  an  intelligence,  of  a  nature  like  ourselves. 
And  the  sight  of  works  of  human  labor,  edifices,  ships, 
engines,  instruments,  books,  roads,. cultured  fields,  crops, 
tamed  animals,  and  every  other  object  that  bears  the  impress 
of  man's  hand,  is  the  vehicle  of  a  perception  of  the  past  pre- 
sence and  work  of  intelligent  agents  like  ourselves. 

The  circle  of  the  objects  of  our  sense-perceptions,  which 
are  the  vehicle  either  of  a  direct  or  an  indirect  revelation 
and  apprehension  of  the  supersensual,  is  therefore  the  most 
comprehensive,  influential,  and  important  that  comes  within 
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the  sphere  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  touch.    All  others, 
indeed,  are  of  little  significance,  compared  to  them. 

We  have  thus  the  most  indubitable  and  ample  proof  of 
Dr.  Ilickok's  error,  in  maintaining  that  the  phenomenal  can 
never  be  the  medium  of  a  perception  of  the  supersensual. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  preposterous  blunders  into 
which  a  metaphysician  ever  fell,  and  bespeaks  an  inatten- 
tion to  his  own  consciousness,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  office 
of  the  most  important  part  of  our  perceptions,  that  reflect 
little  credit  on  his  powers  as  a  philosopher. 

The  fact  thus  established  that  the  supersensual,  in  place 
of  lying,  as  he  maintains,  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  our 
senses,  is  the  immediate  object  of  a  vast  proportion  of  our 
sense-perceptions,  prostrates  accordingly  his  whole  psycho- 
logical system  in  the  dust,  and  mfikes  it  certain  that  it  can 
never  be  reconstructed.  It  overthrows,  also,  the  theory  of 
Kant,  Coleridge,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  the  whole  brood  of 
modern  atheists  and  pantheists,  who  build  their  systems  on 
the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  knowledge  through  the  senses  of  the  great 
objects  of  reason,  God,  and  the  Soul. 

Such  is  Dr.  Ilickok's  System  of  Rational  Psychology, 
Instead  of  unfolding  and  establishing  the  great  faculties  and 
laws  of  our  perceptive  nature,  his  views  of  the  sense  and 
the  understanding  are  totally  mistaken,  and  his  attempt  to 
limit  the  office  of  the  reason  to  the  perception  of  supersen- 
sual objects,  leaving  the  material  world  wholly  unperceived, 
and  substituting  a  train  of  mere  conceptional  existences  in 
its  place,  is  confuted,  and  confounded  by  the  grossest  self- 
contradictions,  and  the  most  portentous  blunders.  His  work 
is  in  fact  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  idealism  of  Kant,  with 
slight  variations,  and  like  that,  involves  a  denial  of  the 
external  universe,  and  of  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  God,  or  any  other  intelligence,  through  the 
medium  of  what  we  perceive  by  the  senses.  The  most 
important  particular  in  which  it  differs  from  Kant's  Critic 
of  Pure  Reason,  is  that  Dr.  H,  endeavors  to  conceal  from 
his  readers  this  atheistic  feature,  and  inspire  the  belief  that 
it  presents  the  only  true  and  effective  demonstration  of  the 
dinine  Being.  Kant  openly  avowed  his  disbelief  of  the 
reality  of  the  seeming  objects  of  our  senses ;  and  admitted 
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and  affirmed  that^  on  the  principles  of  his  system,  there 
could  be  no  proof  of  God,  or  the  soul.  Dr.  Hickok  has 
striven  to  veil  this  element  of  his  system;  and  while  he 
maintains  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  nothing  whatever  out 
of  the  mind  itself  is  perceived  either  by  the  senses  or  the 
understanding;  yet  frames  a  large  share  of  his  language 
throughout  his  volume  in  such  a  manner  as  to  betray  his 
readers  into  the  impression  that  he  truly  believes  in  the 
existence  of  the  material  world,  and  founds,  as  we  have 
shown,  many  of  the  most  important  of  his  assertions  and 
reasonings  respecting  the  functions  of  the  reason  on  that 
assumption. 

The  d  priori  method  which  he  employs  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  his  idea  and  law  of  the  senses,  the  understandiDg^ 
and  the  reason,  has  no  title  to  the  high  office  which  he 
assigns  it ;  and  is  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  points  he  attempts  to 
prove  by  it  are  valid,  a  most  obscure,  round-about,  cum- 
brous method  of  demonstration,  and  cannot,  by  possibility, 
rise  in  certainty  above  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  which 
he  treats  in  it  as  wholly  without  authority.  For  his  d  priori 
demonstrations,  depend,  he  admits,  for  their  validity,  on  the 
truth  and  reliability  of  consciousness.  But  the  verity  of  the 
d  priori  processes  which  he  employs  is  no  more  a  matter  of 
indubitable  consciousness,  than  our  perception  of  the  exter- 
nal world  by  our  senses  is.  We  are  as  perfectly  conscious 
that  we  see  the  objects  of  our  senses  as  existences  that  are 
exterior  to,  and  independent  of  us,  as  we  are  that  those 
objects  are  in  space,  and  have  qualities  and  dimensions. 
The  very  principle,  therefore,  by  which  he  aims  to  prove 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding 
are  comprised  within  certain  categories,  proves  with  equal 
certainty,  that  the  objects  of  our  sense-perceptions  have  a 
veritable  existence  without  us,  and  overthrows,  accordingly, 
the  whole  of  his  system. 

His  work  has  no  title  then  to  be  considered  as  presenting 
a  just  view  of  our  perceptive  faculties.  Instead,  it  is  false  in 
all  its  main  positions,  presents  a  consummate  caricature  of 
our  nature,  in  place  of  a  just  picture  of  it,  and  tends,  whe- 
ther consciously  to  the  author  or  not,  to  the  subversion, 
instead  of  the  establishment  of  religion.  While  he  often 
exhibits  strong  powers,  and  presents  many  views  that  are 
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just  and  important,  the  consummate  contradictions  to  our  con- 
sciousness, which  lurk  in  every  part  of  his  work,  show  that 
instead  of  having  carefully  and  thoroughly  investigated  our 
nature,  he  has  not  even  cast  a  solitary  glance  at  it  in  inde 
pendence  of  the  speculative  system  of  Kant :  he  has  only 
studied  his  artificial,  narrow,  and  mistaken  Critic,  without 
inquiring  into  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  on  which  it 
rests,  or  rising  to  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  its 
nature. 

We  cannot,  then,  recommend  this  as  a  suitable  work  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young.     The  experiment  of 
seventy  years  in  Europe    has  shown,   that  the  principles 
which  it  inculcates  lead  directly  to  scepticism.     They  were 
there  taught  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
they  are  here  presented ;  the  infidelity,  atj^eism,  and  panthe- 
ism, that  have  overrun  Europe  during  the  last  fifty  years,  had 
their  chief  origin  in  them :   and  their  dissemination  here  will 
naturally  produce  the  same  effects.     It  is  not  to  be  regretted, 
perhaps,  that  the  extreme  obscurity  of  the  volume,  and  the 
insupportable  tediousness  of  many  of  its  disquisitions,  must 
prove  a  barrier  to  its  being  extensively  read.    Not  one  in  a 
score  who  attempt  it,  will  ever  go  through  its  pages.     Not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  may  read  it  with  much 
attention,  will  be  able  to  comprehend  what  he  is  at,  in  many 
of  his  passages.     It  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  nature,  is  artifi- 
cial, dim,  and  cumbrous ;  tallying  nowhere  with  consciousnesS| a 
and  deriving  no  support  from  the  facts  and  thoughts  with, 
which  we  are  familiar,  but  perpetually  making  assumptions 
of  what  is  false,   and  rejections  of  what  is  true;   and  as 
perpetually  mystifying  and  confounding  himself,  by  aban- 
doning what  he  had  assumed,  and  retracting  what  he  had 
denied. 

We  invite  our  metaphysical  readers  especially,  to  notice 
the  great  points  we  regard  as  settled  in  this  review.  We 
are  frequently  asked.  How  shall  we  refute  the  psychological 
system  of  the  modern  German  Atheists,  whose  doctrines  are 
adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  teachers  pf  mental  philo- 
sophy in  this  country,  and  are  rapidly  spreading  among  the 
educated,  and  generating  scepticism,  atheism,  or  pantheism, 
in  every  mind  that  intelligently  embraces  them  ?  The  an- 
swer is  furnished,  we  trust,  in  the  points  we  have  established. 

VOL,  VIL— NO.  IV.  86 
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1.  The  theory  of  the  senses,  on  which  the  system  is  boilt 
— as  involving  no  perception  of  objects  that  are  external  to 
the  mind, — is  gratuitously  assumed.  Not  an  attempt  even 
is  made  to  demonstrate  its  truth. 

2.  That  theory  is  in  the  moat  absolute  and  palpable  con- 
tradiction to  our  consciousness,  and  can  never  be  acted  oa 
as  true  by  any  one  for  a  moment 

8.  There  is  no  such  faculty  in  our  nature  as  that  which  it 
denominates  the  understanding,  but  the  office  assigned  to 
that  fabulous  attribute  is  in  contradiction  to  our  conscious* 
ness. 

4.  Its  doctrine  that  there  is  no  direbt  perception  through 
the  senses' or  the  objects  of  the  senses,  of  supersensual 
things, — as  of  the  soul,  of  fellow  intelligences,  and  of  God^ 
is  in  the  most  flagrant  and  absurd  contradiction  to  everyone's 
consciousness,  and  the  whole  train  of  our  most  frequent, 
exciting,  and  gladdening  perceptions.  It  is  refuted  by 
every  smile  that  lights  up  the  human  countenance, 'eveiy 
blush  that  kindles  it,  every  frown  that  darkens  it,  every 
passion  and  emotion  that  embodies  itself  in  its  ever-varying 
shapes,  and  paints  itself  in  its  ever-shifting  hues.  It  is 
•confuted  by  every  accent  of  the  voice,  by  every  significant 
gesture,  by  every  creation  of  man's  genius,  by  eveiy  pro- 
duct of  his  labor,  and  by  every  monument  and  foot-print  of 
his  activity :  for,  according  to  Kant  and  his  disciples,  there 
is  no  more  significance  in  a  blush  of  shame  than  there  is 
in  the  same  hue  as  it  is  seen  in  the  rose,  the  oleander,  or 
other  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  There  is  no  more  mean- 
ing in  the  paleness  of  fear  and  dismay,  than  in  the  same 
sickly  tint  as  it  is  seen  in  a  diseased  or  withered  plant  The 
human  countenance,  when  glowing  with  the  most  stirring 
thoughts  and  joyous  emotions,  is  no  more  indicative  of  the 
presence  and  activity  of  an  intelligent  spirit,  than  the  cold, 
rigid,  and  senseless  features  of  the  dead.  And  that  revolting 
dogma,  which  sinks  us  below  the  brutes  in  sensibility,  must  , 
be  assented  to  by  those  who  aspire  to  be  philosophers  after 
the  pattern  ^f  Eant,  Coleridge,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and 
Hickok. 

.5  The  pretext  that  the  system  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
over  that  to  which  it  stands  opposed,  that  it  is  demonstrated 
by  d  priori  evidence,  is  wholly  mistaken.    The  validity  of 
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that  d  priori  demonstration  depends,  it  is  admitted,  on  the 
testimony  of  consciousness.  But»  in  the  first  place,  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  facts  alleged  as  eyidenoes 
of  the  system,  admitting  them  to  be  real,  is  no  more  indubi- 
table and  emphatic,  than  it  is  to  the  fact  that  our  sense- 
perceptions  are  perceptions  of  objects  that  are  external  to 
us,  which  the  system  denies.  Their  d  priori  prooi^  there- 
fore, cannot  possibly  rise  to  a  higher  measure  of  certainty 
than  is  furnished  by  consciousness,  that  a  material  and  intel- 
lectual universe  exists  without  us,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
system  is  false.  But  in  the  second  place,  not  one  of  the 
ftcts  on  which  the  d  priori  demonstration  of  the  system  is 
founded,  forms  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  system  itself. 
Instead,  they  are  mere  facts,  that,  while  they  are  consistent 
with  its  falsehood,  are  also  perfectly  consistent  with  our 
consciousness  respecting  our  sense-perceptions,  which  the 
system  denies.  Thus,  Dr.  H.,  in  his  d  priori  demonstration 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  senses,  simply  proves  that  quantity 
and  quality  are  perceptible  by  the  senses.  He  does  not 
demonstrate  that  there  is  not  aJso  a  perception  by  them  of 
external  objects  to  which  quantity  and  quality  belong.  He 
does  not  prove  nor  offer  any  indication  that  nothing  is  seen 
in  a  smile  but  figure  and  color :  that  nothing  is  discerned  in 
a  blush  except  a  certain  conformation  of  the  features  and 
certain  tints.  His  d  priori  proof,  accordingly,  is  no  proof  at 
all  of  the  truth  of  his  Psychology.  These  points,  properly 
understood,  will  enable  one  easily  to  refute  the  system. 


Abt.  II.— Notes  on  Scripture.    Critical  Conjectures. 

MatL  xii.  20.  Till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory 
— -f«i  «v  fV/3«Aii  tit  »7x#(  fV»  xflrn^  t.  e.  according  to  most  inter- 
preters, till  he  has  made  his  gospel  and  righteous  law  victo- 
rious (Whitby).    Yet  the  translators  differ  greatly. 

The  obscurity  arises  from  translating  tU  ^^•%  too  literally, 
and  tx/3«A|i  not  enough  so,  in  order  to  suit  their  sense  to  a 
signification  of  sf<«*<^,  which  it  has  in  no  other  place.  £x/9«aa« 
•ignifies  (ejicio,  expello)  to  cast  out^  eapcL  It  occurs  thrice  in 
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this  chapter  (rs.  26,  27,  28)  in  that  sensey  and  is  commonly 
80  rendered,  and  might  have  been  so  rendered  with  good  if 
not  better  eifect  in  Matt.  ix.  25,  88 ;  xii.  85.  Mark  i.  12.— 
Eic  »iMf  is  a  Hebraism,  and  signifies  (fie  «i«f«,  in  perpetuum) 
camplelely^  utterly,  for  ever  (see  Glassius  Phil.  Sac  1935. 
Whitby  on  1  Cor.  xv.  54 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  26 ;  Job  xxxvi.  7 ; 
Jer.  iii.  6  ;  Lam.  v.  20  ;  Amos  viii.  7,  in  the  LXX.  Grinfield'a 
N.  T.  Ed.  Hellenistica  in  loco,  and  Brenton's  Septuagint). 
Thus  we  understand  (1  Cor.  xv.  55)  mmnwih  •  I«»«t«i  iJ* 
»ix*(  to  signify,  *'  Death  is  swallowed  up  for  ever,"  i.  e.  utterly 
(md  for  ever  abolished  (Rev.  xxi.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  26).  £kj8«AA«fff 
tU  »7x«c,  then,  signifies  (ejicere,  expellere  in  perpetuum)  to 
east  out  for  ever,  or  to  cast  out  utterly,  entirely,  and  for  ever.  The 
word  «^(V<(  has  several  significations,  but  its  primary  or  fun- 
damental meaning  is,  a  judgment  or  sentence  pronounced 
concerning  a  person  or  thing,  and  commonly  ia  the  condem- 
natory sense  of  damnatio  or  poena  (see  Jer.  xlviii.  21,  and 
Wahl  and  Schleusner,  for  examples).  In  the  passage  under 
consideration,  these  lexicographers  assign  to  the  word  the 
sense  otjustitia,  doctrina  vera,  justa,  vel  Divina  ;  though  they 
admit  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  N.  T.  where  it 
bears  that  sense  (saepius  non  extat — non  legitur — in  N.  T.), 
which  is  a  reason  for  cautious  admission,  if  not  suspicion ; 
and  the  greater,  because  incompatible  with  the  usual  (not  to 
say  any  known  and  well  ascertained)  meaning  of  the  words 
in  connexion. 

Let  us  adopt  for  a  moment  the  usual  signification  of  a 
condemnatory  se7itence  or  judgment.  The  question  then 
arises,  what  sentence  or  judgment  the  Evangelist  refers  to. 
Notice,  first,  the  article  (W»  «c**"")i  ''^^  judgment.  In  our 
version,  the  article  is  not  translated,  though  it  serves  to 
define. the  meaning.  Observe,  secondly,  that  the  judgment 
spoken  of  is  closely  connected  with  the  Hedeemer^s  work. 
It  must  therefore  be  something  wide-spread,  general,  if  not 
quite  commensurate  therewith.  Those  who  understand  it 
to  signify  the  present  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  or  the 
spread  of  the  true  religion,  adopt  this  idea.  Now,  one  such 
judgment  has  already  been  pronounced.  This  lower  crea- 
tion has  travailed  and  groaned  under  its  bondage  six 
thousand  years.    Its  effects  are  visible  in  the  thorn  and 

isde,  as  well  as  in  the  mortality  of  the  whole  race.     The 
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day  when  this  judgment  was  pronounced,  was  truly  a  day  of 
judgment  and  of  condemnation  (vm<c«  ^t^t*n\  though  not  of 
condemnation  without  hope  (Gen.  iii.  14-19 ;  Rom.  viiL 
20-22).  To  this  judgment,  Michaelis  (see  Notse  Criticae  et 
Ezegeticsd  in  N.  T.)  refers  the  word  (xf/nf)  in  John  xii.  31, 
though  he  confines  its  application,  perhaps  unduly,  to  that 
part  of  it  which  had  respect  to  the  Serpent.  If  to  this  judg- 
ment, especially  to  its  moral  and  physical  effects  upon  man 
and  the  earth  itself  for  man's  sake,  we  refer  the  word  judg- 
ment (x^V«)  in  this  passage,  we  obtain  this  sense — "  till  he 
cast  out  the  curse,"*  that  is,  the  moral  and  physical  effects 
of  that  sentence  which  God  pronounced  against  man  at  his 
fall — "^utterly  and  for  ever."  That  this  is  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  the  incarnation  may  be  proved  by  many  parts 
of  Scripture — (see  Rev.  xxi.  2,  3,  4;  xxii.  3 ;  Matt  xix.  28 ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  13;  Is.  Ixv.  17 ;  Ixvi.  22),  And  why  may  not 
this  be  the  purpose  referred  to  in  this  place? 

This  interpretation  gives  the  obvious  and  full  effect  to 
everv  word  of  the  clause  under  consideration,  and  har- 
monizes  it  with  the  context  The  bruised  reed  and  the 
dimly-birrning  flax  are  emblems  of  the  church  of  this  dis- 
pensation, or,  if  you  please,  of  the  members  composing  it 
His  church,  the  Redeemer  will  preserve,  though  in  a  suffer- 
ing, oppressed,  afflicted  condition,  until  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion {th  ifuff  iwXvTftfTtiti),  when  he  will  cast  out  of  the 
world  its  usurping  prince  (John  xii.  31 ;  Rev.  xx.  2,  3),  and 
the  curse  and  its  effects,  which  are  the  strength  of  his  power, 
and  make  all  things  new  (Rev.  xxi.  5) — the  former  things — 
(those,  namely,  of  the  times  of  the  first  Adam,  or  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  curse) — having  passed  away  (Rev.  xxi.  4). 
According  to  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  the  exodus 
of  the  church  from  the  state  of  depression  and  suffering  to 
glory  and  power  will  be  instantaneous,  like  that  of  its 
adorable  and  ever  glorious  Head  (see  Phil.  iii.  10 ;  John  xvi. 
88 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12). 

It  remains  to  explain  how  the  Evangelist  could  extract 
this  sense  from  the  Heb.  original  iDBlDa  l^'^SV  f)?a8^3-    The 


*  The  c«YiM  for  th«  effect — no  mmgoal  figure  in  Scripture.      Pli.  or.  7 ;  1 
CBiron-  zri  14;  Pi.  zzxtL  6;  Ii.  zzri  9;  Zeph.  ill  16. 
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foilowing  suggestions  occur :  The  LXX.  translate  {j^^*)  (in 
Hiph.)  by  U^xxm  in  2  Cfaron.  xxiii.  14,  and  zxix.  6,  16.  It 
may  be  so  rendered  in  this  place  consistently  with  the  sense  in 
which  the  Evangelist  interpreted  the  rest  of  the  phrase.  The 
article  (W*  x^iV/f)  is  used  exegetically,  that  is,  to  distinguish 
the  judgment  (^810)3  V^'«)  intended  by  the  prophet,  from 
the  ordinary  punitive  judgments  of  God.  Zeph.  iii.  15  (see 
original  Hebrew)  is  full  authority  for  such  an  application  of 
mishphat  Zion's  judgments  are  taken  away  when  the  Lord 
appears  in  her  midst.  She  sees  evil  no  more.  In  this 
respect  the  expression  of  the  Evangelist  is  more  precise 
thanthat  of  the  prophet.  One  use  of  the  article  in  (Jreek 
is  to  designate  an  object  of  which  there  is  but  one  (as  •«%•«, 
«  7v).  If  the  inspired  prophet  referred  to  that  first  great 
judicial  transaction,  by  which  death  and  all  physical 
evils  entered  the  world,  marring  its  original  beauty  and 
excellence,  the  Evangelist  supplied  the  article  in  conformity 
with  this  rule.  Schott  (cited  by  Tholuck  on  John  i.  9)  has 
shown  that  r«  mXntu^  in  the  evangelical  sense,  denotes  "  that 
which  may  be  depended  on  " — i.  e.  things  stable,  permanent, 
enduring,  not  destined  to  be  changed — a  sense  borrowed 
undoubtedly  from  the  Heb.  -i^^  (aman)  which  signifies  /r- 
mitas,  constitutiojirma^  as  well  as  Veritas,  (See  Gussetius  ad 
vocem.)  The  allusion  of  the  prophet  then,  as  understood  by 
the  Evangelist,  is  to  that  order  of  things  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  the  present ; — to  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth  which  shall  remain  (Is.  Ixvi.  22).  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  which  now  are,  God  is  not  well  pleased  with. 
They  are  not  what  he  made  them.  Their  scheme  and 
fi^hion  are  to  pass  away  (r«  r^n/nt  t»v  %»rfju»v  {r%ifvv)  wt^^yti^ 
1  Cor.  vii.  31 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10)  in  order  to  a  new  constitution 
of  all  things — a  TrttXtyytfto-ta — which  will  never  be  shaken  or 
moved  (Heb.  xii.  26,  28).  To  this  grand  consummation 
these  words  of  the  prophet  point,  and  so  do  the  words  of  the 
evangelist  Yet  tit  v7x«(  is  not  a  translation  of  Jn^^s^bi 
although,  as  connected  with  tx^xn^  the  expressions  of  the 
prophet  and  evangelist  are  equivalent; — because  the  per- 
petual expulsion  of  the  curse  (n  xf  »V.$  a  vf  «^v),  and  its  effects, 
is  immediately  and  inseparably  connected  in  the  purpose  of 
God  with  that  new  order  or  constitution  of  things,  in  which 
there  shall  be  never  a  sin  nor  a  curse.   It  should  be  noticed. 
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also,  that  instead  of  the  adversative  mxxi  supplied  by  the 
LXX.,  the  evangelist  employs  ?«»(  «»  to  denote  the  terminm 
ad  quern — the  limit  or  result  to  which  the  Bedeemer^s  work 
is  tending — another  proof  that  we  are  to  regard  him  as  the 
inspired  interpreter  of  the  prophet,  rather  than  his  trans- 
lator. 

After  all,  we  shall  not  enter  fully  into  the  conception  of 
the  evangelist,  unless  we  consider  together  those  two  great 
acts  of  Divine  judgment  which  mark,  so  to  speak,  the 
beginning  and  completion  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  (see 
Bev.  X.  1 ;  Rom.  v.  18,  6,  12).  In  one  sense  (and  just  so  far 
as  the  redemption  shall  not  take  effect),  the  last  judgment  (« 
x^ri^  9  JtvTiptt — n  xfiTtt  fuytiXm  nfuftHi  Jude  6)  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  continuation  of  the  first — {n  »fini  n  wftnn).  But 
why,  we  may  ask,  was  not  the^rst  judgment  the ^naZ  judg- 
ment ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  purpose  of  redemption. 
God  dealt  not  with  sinning  man  as  he  did  with  the  angels 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate.  The  interposition  of  God 
the  Bcdeemer,  mitigated  and  suspended  the  effects  of  the 
curse  for  a  time,  in  respect  to  all  which  came  under  its 
power,  in  order  to  make  space  for  the  execution  of  the  pur- 
posed scheme  of  redemption.  Ilence,  man  is  represented  in 
the  Scriptures  as  condemned  already,  as  dead,  as  lying 
under  the  wrath  of  God,  in  consequence,  or  as  the  effect  of 
this  first  judgment,  yet  withal  as  a  prisoner  of  hope.  The 
earth  itself,  too,  like  man,  its  rightful  lord,  is  represented  as 
travailing  and  groaning  under  this  first  punitive  sentence 
(n  xfirti  n  ^f^/rn),  yet  with  a  sure  hope  of  ultimate  deliverance 
(Rom.  viii.  21 — at  the  manifestation,  namely,  of  the  sons  of 
God).  |The  future  judgment  {n  %firt%  i  iiurtfm)  of  the  great 
day,  therefore,  will  be  to  all  the  redeemed,  both  of  men  and 
things,  a  day  of  joy  and  rejoicing, — a  day  of  deliverance, — 
indeed,  the  d(\y  {nfufm  mvxvrfmntti^  of  completed  and  perfect 
redemption  from  the  power  of  Satan,  sin,  and  the  curse.  But 
to  all  not  effectually  brought  within  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion, it  will  be  a  day  of  wrath  no  longer  suspended  {niufm 
•fym,  Bom.  ii.  5),  in  which  the  power  of  the  primeval  curse 
will  be  thenceforward  and  for  ever  felt  with  unmitigated 
severity,  aggravated  even  by  the  guilt  of  rejected  or  neglect-  • 
ed  mercy ; — a  day  of  everlasting  banishment  and  expulsion, 
together  with  Satan  and  all  the  effects  of  the  curse,  firom  the 
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redeemed  earth,  and  the  holy  creation  of  God.  This  is  the 
second  death  spoken;  of  by  John  (•  hvnf  (l«f«rtf),  Ber.  xx. 
14 — that  is,  a  repetition  of  that  sentence  of  death  originally 
pronounced  against  man  at  his  fall  (Gen.  iii.  19 ;  ii.  17),  and 
of  subjection  to  its  power  without  hope  of  deliverance. 
Hence,  the  event  denoted  by  the  words  f«(  «»  fx/s«A«  tU  nim 
r«f  xf fVif,  is  the  completed  redemption  of  the  world ;  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  (Bom.  viii.  19)  and 
their  translation  from  suffering  to  glory. 

One  suggestion  more :  To  comprehend  this  passage  fully, 
we  must  carefully  compare  the  Evangelist's  interpretation  of 
the  prophet  with  the  original  text,  and  in  doing  so  we  may 
assume,  that  as  both  wrote  by  inspiration,  their  meaning  is 
the  same. 

The  word  judgment  (ijBOa)  occurs  thrice  in  the  prophet, 
but  only  tivice  in  the  Evangelist  The  prophet  says  (v.  1), 
"he  shall  bring  forth  (fc^n^^n)  judgment  to  the  Gentiles," 
which  the  Evangelist  interprets  («f<V<f  r«if  t$unf  c«-«yyfAa) 
"he  shall  show  (that  is,  announce)  judgment  to  the  (jen« 
tiles."  Again  :  the  prophet  declares  (v.  8),  "  he  shall  bring 
forth  judgment"  (same  words)  "unto  truth"  (tnJa^j^b)  which 
the  Evangelist  interprets  (f«(  «f  ix/9«><i  tU  ukh  T«t  xfinw) 
"  until  he  cast  out  entirely  and  for  ever  the  judgment,"  i  e. 
as  explained,  the  effects  of  the  curse.  Finally ;  the  prophet 
says,  "  he  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  (^^y)  till  he  have 
set  (t)*^'©'^  *•  *•  firmly  established)  judgment  in  the  earth." 
This  clause  the  Evangelist  does  not  quote;  but  he  transfers 
the  neb.  particle  {till)  from  it  to  the  preceding  clause, 
because  that  clause,  as  expressed  by  him  with  this  particle 
in  connexion,  condenses  the  sense  of  both. 

This  will  be  apparent  if  we  understand  the  word  judg- 
ment as  denoting  one  or  the  other  of  those  great  acts  of  the 
Divine  government,  already  spoken  of,  to  wit,  either  that 
which  took  place  at  the  fall  of  man,  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  withdrawn  and  the  reign  of  sin,  Satan,  and  the 
curse  bega,A ;  or  that  which  shall  hereafter  take  place,  by  the 
effect  of  which  the  earth  shall  be  purged  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  sin  and  the  kingdom  of  God  be  restored.  (Matt 
vi.  10.) 

To  announce  judgment  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  first  of  these 
senses  is  to  show  them  the  origin  and  nature  of  sin,  the  con- 
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dition  of  mankind  as  sinners,  and  the  wrath  of  God,  as  made 
manifest  in  the  condition  of  the  world  ever  since  the 
apostasy.  In  this  sense  we  understand  John  xvi.  8.  To 
preach  judgment  in  this  sense  and  the  means  of  escaping  it, 
is  nothing  less  than  to  preach  the  corruption  of  nature  and 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  substance  of 
revealed  religion.  When,  therefore,  the  prophet  adds,  that 
the  Bedeemer  *' shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  he 
have  set  or  firmly  established  judgment"  (i.  e.  judgment  in 
the  sense  secondly  above  explained)  in  the  earth,  he  means 
that  the  Redeemer  will  carry  on  the  work  he  has  undertaken 
until  he  sliall  make  it  absolutely  perfect  and  complete  in  the 
kingdom  of  God — i,  e,  until  there  shall  be  no  more  sin,  nor 
sorrow,  nor  death,  nor  curse,  but  all  things  shall  be  made 
new,  and  brought  under  the  headship  of  the  second  Adam. 
(See  Rev.  xxi.  4,  5,  6 ;  xxii.  3.) 

The  idea  of  the  other  clause  of  the  prophet — *'  he  shall 
bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth" — is  the  same:  For  the 
truth  intended  by  the  prophet  (as  has  been  shown)  is  that 
true  and  abiding  condition  of  things  the  Redeemer  has 
undertaken  to  restore;  which  includes,  necessarily,  as  a  part 
of  it,  the  expulsion  of  Satan  and  the  curse.  The  idea  of 
both  clauses  then  being  the  same,  both  expressions  are  con- 
densed by  the  Evangelist  in  the  words  under  consideration, 
which  he  is  able  to  do,  by  rendering  the  word  i^'^S^i  differ- 
ently in  the  successive  clauses  of  the  prophet  (•ir«yyiA«i, 
txiuxit)  according  to  the  event  predicted,  retaining,  however, 
the  particle  {'^y  iW()  in  order  to  denote  distinctly  the  limit 
or  ultimate  result  of  the  Redeemer's  work. 

John  XX.  17.  Touch  me  not — m»  ^»  i^Tt» — ^for  I  have 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father — ivwm  yip  mimfiifitnu^  wfn  rtf 

wmrifm  fi9». 

Great  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage  by  commentators,  both  Romanist  and  Pro- 
testant Yet  the  sense  of  the  words  is  very  obvious.  The 
difficulty  is  to  reconcile'  the  reason  of  the  prohibition — (for 
I  have  not  yet  ascended,  &c.)— with  the  fact  that  the  Lord, 
a  short  time  after,  allowed  the  women,  returning  from  the 
sepulchre,  to  hold  him  by  the  feet  (Matt,  xxviii.  9).  Yet 
he  did  not  ascend,  it  is  supposed,  until  forty  days  after  his 
resurrection.    In  the  meantime  he  not  only  allowed  the  dit- 
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ciples  to  touch  bim,  but  commanded  tbem  to  do  80.     (Luke 
xxiv.  39.    Jobn  xx.  25.) 

This  difficulty  is  usually  got  rid  of  by  rejecting  the  literal 
sense,  and  substituting  another  which  the  words  do  not 
naturally  bear.  Thus :  "  Cling  not  to  me^ — spend  no  more 
time  with  me  in  joyful  gratulations.  For  I  am  not  going 
immediately  to  ascend^  &c.  Non  statim  ascendo — adhvc 
versor  in  term— You  will  have  several  opportunities  of 
seeing  me  again.  But  go  to  my  brethren  and  tell  them  («w- 
/tef»«)  that  I  sfioM  depart  to  my  Father  and  your  Father^ 

This  paraphrase  converts  the  present  and  perfect  tenses  of 
Mmfim^if  into  the  future,  and  assigns  to  iwviun  a  sense  which 
elsewhere  it  does  not  bear.  (See  Matt.  viii.  3,  16 ;  ix.  20, 
21,  29 ;  xiv.  36 ;  xvii.  7 ;  xx.  84.  Mark  L  41 ;  iii.  10 ;  v. 
27,  28,  30,  31 ;  vi.  56 ;  vii.  33 ;  viii.  22.  Luke  v.  13 ;  vi. 
19 ;  vii.  14,  39 ;  viii.  44,  45;  46,  47 ;  xviil  15 ;  xxii.  51.) 
See  also  Canne,  Brown,  Blaney,  Scott,  Townsend,  Chandler, 
Clark,  Diodati,  Jansenius,  Bengel,  Lamy,  Chemnitz,  Critid 
Sacri,  &c.)  However  much  the  commentators  diflFer  in  the 
sense  they  extract  from  the  words,  they  very  generally  agree 
in  rejecting  the  literal  sense.  The  following  suggestion  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  the  literal  sense,  as  rendered 
in  the  English  version,  gives  the  true  reason  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, **  Touch  me  not." 

The  High  Priest  of  the  Levitical  economy  was  a  type  of 
Christ.  He  only,  of  all  the  priests,  went  into  the  holy  place 
once  a  year,  and  then  not  without  blood.  (Levit.  xvi.  3. 
Exod.  XXX.  10.  Heb.  ix.  7,  12.)  No  person  was  to  be 
with  him  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation.  (Lev.  xvi.  17.)  Preparatory  to  the 
solemnities  of  that  day,  the  High  Priest  was  removed  from 
his  house  and  family  seven  days  before,  lest  he  should  con- 
tMCt  a  defilement,  which  would  incur  a  seven  days'  unclean- 
ness,  and  so  be  disqualified  for  that  solemn  occasion.  On 
the  day  of  atonement  he  purified  himself  with  water  before 
he  entered  on  his  duties  (Levit  xvi.  4),  and  one  reason  why 
no  person  was  permitted  to  be  with  bim  in  the  tabernacle  at 
that  time  was  (it  is  probable),  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
ceremonial  or  actual  pollution,  even  by  the  slightest  touch 
of  any  of  the  people  for  whom  he  was  officiating.    Other 
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reasons  are  suggested  by  Scott,  Henry,  and  Bush.  See 
Grotius  and  Owen's  works,  vol.  i.  pp.  249-250. 

Now,  the  whole  of  thist  ceremonial  was  typical  of  the 
sacrificial  work  of  our  Lord;  and  when  he  appeared  to 
Mary,  he  was,  so  to  speak,  midway  in  the  action  of  making 
that  atonement,  which  the  Levitical  ceremony  and  the  High 
Priest  prefigured.  He  (the  priest  and  the  victim)  had  beea 
slain ;  his  blood  poured ;  but  he  had  not  yet  entered  within 
the  veil ;  that  is,  he  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  upper 
sanctuary,  of  which  the  earthly  was  a  type.  He  had  not 
yet  (using  our  Lord's  own  words)  ascended  to  the  Father. 
Hence  the  prohibition — "Touch  me  not."  The  type  must 
be  fulfilled  in  all  points,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  others. 

Having  thus  exhibited  himself  to  Mary,  he  gives  her  a 
message  to  his  brethren,  quite  diflFerent  from  that  he  gave 
soon  afler  to  the  women  returning  from  the  sepulchre. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  10,  7 ;  Mark  xvi.  7.)  "  Go  to  my  brethren 
an4  say  to  them,  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
and  to  my  God  and  your  God."  The  Evangelist  does  not 
inform  us  how,  or  how  soon,  he  disappeared  from  the  view 
of  Mary ;  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  he 
remained  any  time  afler  he  gave  her  this  message.  The 
only  ground  we  have  for  any  opinion  upon  this  question  is, 
his  own  word  to  Mary,  "  I  ascend,"  «f«/8«/»i» — statim  ascendo 
— "  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  ascending  to  my  Father,"  or 
in  the  act  of  entering  within  the  veil,  to  perfect  (or  com- 
plete) that  atonement,  which  was  prefigured  by  the  action 
of  the  High  Priest  on  the  day  of  expiation."  Having  thus 
spoken  to  Mary  {mpttfrt  tytur§  mw'  MVTfiy  Luke  xxiv.  31),  he 
ceased  to  be  seen  by  her. 

Having  ascended,  he  appeared  soon  afterwards  (Mark 
xvi.  9),  to  the  women  returning  from  the  sepulchre  (Matt 
xxviii.  9),  and  then  again  to  Peter,  and  again  to  the  two 
disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  and  afterwards  to  the  eleven  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  These  appearances,  it  is  sug- 
gested, were  all  from  heaven,  except  the  first  to  Mary,  and 
so  were  all  the  other  appearances  during  the  forty  days. 

It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  our  Lord's  first 
ascension  was  visible.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  he  remained 
on  earth  forty  days  afler  his  work  of  hamiliation  and  suf- 
fering was  finished,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  hh 
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plea  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact  of  his  resurrection.  Yet 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  he  spoke  of 
himself  to  his  disciples,  as  being  no  longer  with  them  (Lake 
xxiv.  44).  Locally  he  was  with  them  at  that  time,  but  only 
DB  he  was  with  Abraham  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xviii.  1).  Why  should  his  ascension  be  delayed,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  his  risen  body  to  his  disciples?  (Acts 
X.  40,  41 ;  Luke  xxiv.  89,  40,  42,  48 ;  John  zx.  25 ;  Acts  L 
8.)  Why  may  we  not  believe  that  he  appeared  to  them 
each  time  from  heaven,  as  afterwards  he  did  to  Paul?  Is 
there  any  text,  which  proves  that  his  risen  body  was  locally 
confined  to  the  earth  during  all  this  time  ? 

The  reason  why  his  last  ascension  was  visible,  is  explained 
by  the  angels  (Acts  i.  11).  It  was  to  teach  the  disciples  a 
great  lesson  imperfectly  understood  by  them,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner  (see  John  xvi.  17),  as  well  as  to  apprise 
them  that  he  would  no  more  appear  in  their  midst  at 
unawares;  but  that  his  next  visible  appearance  would  be 
in  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction  (Luke  xxi.  27 ;  see  Dan. 
vii.  18),  which  would  occur  according  to  the  manner  of  his 
ascension.  Of  this  fact  (viz.  his  ascension)  they  were  to 
be  eye-witnesses^  and  as  such,  to  proclaim  and  attest  it  (Acts 
il  85).     But  to  return  to  the  passage  under  consideration : — 

It  is  possible,  that  inadequate,  and  even  low  conceptions 
of  the  Saviour's  power,  have  had  some  influence  upon'tbe 
common  interpretation  of  this  verse.  Insensibly  we  are 
influenced  by  the  idea  of  difficulty  and  distance^  as  though 
it  would  require  effort  and  lapse  of  time  even  for  the  Saviour 
to  ascend  to  or  return  from  the  throne  of  his  Father.  Such 
impressions,  if  they  exist,  are  erroneous.  We  cannot^ 
indeed,  conceive  adequately  of  the  attributes  with  which  our 
Lord  has  invested  his  glorified  humanity.  But  we  know 
that  it  is  the  tabernacle  of  his  omnipotence — ^the  most  won- 
derful, the  most  perfect  work  of  his  Almighty  power  and 
infinite  skill.  It  is  neither  unscriptural  nor  unreasonable  to 
believe,  that  he  who  gave  to  light  its  velocity  and  to  elec- 
tricity its  strength,  would  impart  to  his  glorified  humanity 
powers  immeasurably  greater,  yea  so  great  as  to  make  it  the 
fit  instrument  of  his  infinite  purposes.  To  him,  the  universe 
of  worlds  is  accessible  at  his  will,  and  its  remotest  extremes 
bat  as  the  adjacent  apartments  of  his  Father's  house  (John 
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xiv.  2;  Heb.  iii.  4;  John  xvi.  28;  iii.  13;  Prov.  xxx.  4). 
Who  that  believes  the  Scriptures  can  doubt  that  the  Saviour 
can  at  his  pleasure  appear  at  any  moment,  in  any  part  of  the 
universe  he  governs  ? 

This  thought,  no  doubt,  filled  Paul's  mind  when  he 
exhorted  the  Philippians  to  moderation  by  the  considera- 
tion (Phil.  iv.  5 ;  •  xu^f^  iyyvi)^  **  The  Lord  is  near."  He 
is  near ;  because  at  the  instant  (sooner  than  we  can  think 
the  thought),  he  can  stand  visibly  at  our  side,  or  appear  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  if  such  be  his  will.  Why  then  may 
we  not  receive  the  words  he  addressed  to  Mary  Magdalene 
in  their  obvious  sense  ?  To  ascend  to  the  Father — to  enter 
within  the  veil — to  enter  the  upper  sanctuary,  required  of 
him  not  time,  not  effort,  but  only  the  will  to  do  so.  To 
pass  from  thence  to  the  women  returning  from  the  sepul- 
chre, was  to  him  no  more  than  to  pass  from  the  sepulchre 
to  the  place  where  he  met  them.  Time,  space,  distance,  all 
the  entities  and  powers  of  nature  are  literally  of  no  account 
to  him,  with  whom  to  will  is  to  do. 

Yet  glorious  and  powerful,  beyond  all  comparison  with 
created  natures,  as  is  the  glorified  humanity  of  our  Lord,  the 
apostles  teach  us,  that  it  is  the  pattern  to  which  he  will 
conform  the  risen  bodies  of  his  elect  (Philip,  iii.  21 ;  1  John 
iii.,  2).  This  (we  may  add)  is  that  Divine  nature  to  which 
the  apostle  Peter  refers,  whereof  he  says,  the  sons  of  God 
shall  be  partakers,  when  they  shall  be  received  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
(2  Pet.  i.  4, 11 ;  see  Eph.  i.  19-23 ;  iii.  18-20 ;  1  Cor.  ii. 
9).  Can  any  order  of  creatures  be  above  those  who  shall 
wear  the  same  body  as  the  incarnate  Saviour? 

2  Pet.  i.  20,  21.  *'  Knowing  this  first" — bearing  it  always 
in  mind  as  a  first  principle — "that  no  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture" — as  to  its  principal  intent — "  is  of  any  private 
interpretation,"  &c. 

Were  not  these  verses  added  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
an  inference,  which  an  incautious  reader  might  otherwise 
derive  from  the  comparison  the  apostle  makes  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse?  "We  have  also  a  more  sure," — (that  is,  a 
more  permanent  or  less  transient  proof  of  the  Divine  son- 
ship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  heirship  of  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  (v.  11)  than  was  furnished  by  the  trans- 
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figuration  of  which  I  have  spoken  (vs.  16,  17, 18),  namely, 
the — "  word  of  prophecy  wherunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take 
heed  as  unto  a  light" — rather  lamp — '*  that  shineth  in  a  dark 
place,''  &c 

The  apostle  here  likeus  the  believer  to  a  person  groping 
in  some  dark,  squalid  {*^xm^^)  place, — a  catacomb  or  sub- 
terraneous cavern  it  may  be — holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted 
lamp,  by  taking  heed  to  which  he  may  avoid  the  dangers 
and  pollutions  of  the  place.  To  such  a  means  of  safety  and 
guidance,  he  compares  prophecy,  and  it  answers  that  end 
(see  Luke  xxi.  28-8:1:).  But,  lest  the  reader  should  carry 
the  comparison  too  far,  and  pervert  or  lose  sight  of  the 
general  intent  and  scope  of  the  prophecies  by  confining 
them  to  such  uses,  the  apostle  adds  the  caution  in  the  20th 
and  21st  verses ;  as  if  he  had  said,  **  But  you  must  always 
bear  it  in  mind,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be 
regarded  as  primarily  or  principally  designed  for,  or  appli- 
cable to  such  a  use.  For  prophecy,  as  to  its  chief  intent, 
is  to  be  compared  rather  to  a  heavenly  luminary  which 
shines  for  worlds,  than  to  a  lamp,  which  shines  only 
for  him  who  bears  it.  Prophecy  belongs  to  a  vast  scheme, 
which  God,  its  author,  only  can  fully  comprehend.  Thus 
understood,  the  connexion  of  thought  is  apparent,  and  the 
verses  under  consideration,  while  they  guard  against  a  per- 
version of  the  figure,  declare  a  truth  of  vast  import  for 
general  instruction. 

The  meaning  of  iimt  iwiXuTt^q  is  suggested  by  the  context 
thus  explained: — Although  prophecy  may  be  lh»i  m^ikum^ 
(like  a  lamp),  it  is  not  iJ/««  lirtx6Tt§t^:  because  it  is  pervaded 
by  the  mind  of  God ;  it  partakes  of  the  largeness  of  his 
designs,  and  like  the  sun,  sheds  its  rays  on  worlds  and 
systems  of  worlds  far  beyond  our  ken. 

Matt.  XX.  23.     But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my 

left — •ox  #rT/»  f^y  ^mitm — is  not  mine  to  give — iAA'  •!«  ^rW/Mrrai 

iir\  r%v  wmTf0f  ft9v — but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  of  my  Father. 

In  the  parable  of  the  nobleman  (Luke  xix.  11-27),  our 
Lord  represents  himeslf  as  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the 
rewards  of  his  kingdom ;  and  many  passages  of  Scripture 
may  be  cited  to  prove  that  all  power,  all  judgment  is  com- 
mitted unto  him  as  the  Son  (John  v.  22,  27;  Matt.  xxviiL 
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18 ;  John  xviL  2 ;  xiii.  8).  Yet,  in  the  administration  of 
his  kingdom  he  will,  no  doubt,  act  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  Divine  purposes.  And  this,  it  is  suggested,  is  the 
only  limitation  intended  by  our  Lord  in  his  answer  to  the 
mother  of  James  and  John  above  quoted.  Adopting  this 
view,  we  should  strike  out  the  interpolated  words,  "  it  shall 
be  given,"  and  read  thus: — "is  not  mine  to  give  but  (or 
except)  to  them  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared  by  my 
Father." 

The  Vulgate  is,  "  Non  meum  est  dare  vobis  sed  quibus 
paratum  est  a  patre  meo  "  The  version  of  Erasmus  runs 
thus : — "  Non  meum  est  dare,  sed  iis  coniinget  quibus  para- 
tum est  a  patre  meo."  Montanus  is  more  literal : — "  Non 
est  meum  dare  sed  quibus  paratum  est  a  patre  meo."  The 
translation  of  Fabricius  from  the  Syriac,  is  thus: — "Non 
meum  est  ut  dem,  nisi  m,  quibus  paratum  est  a  patre  meo," — 
"  is  not  mine  to  give  except  to  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared 
by  my  Father"  (Murdock).  Gilbert  Wakefield  gives  the 
same  sense.  Diodati  interpolates  the  words,  "but  it  shall  be 
grtVen,"  &a  (ma  sard  dato  a  coloro),  which  agrees  with  the 
authorized  English  version.  But  this  seems  contrary  to 
Bev.  iii.  21,  and  Matt.  xix.  28,  and  the  other  passages 
above  cited.  The  particle  «aa«  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
LXX.  in  the  sense  oi  except  (Numb.  xxxv.  33  ;  Dan.  ii.  11 ; 
see  Mark  iv.  22 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4). 

PniLO. 


Art.  III. — ^The  Laws  of  Symbolization,  and  their 

Results  in  Interpretation. 

We  shall  allege  one  or  two  other  examples,  in  which  com- 
mentators, while  construing  agents  as  standing  for  agentB, 
still  disregard  the  law  of  a  general  resemblance,  and  assume 
that  some  single  point  of  likeness,  real  or  imaginary,  is  the 
sole  ground  on  which  the  symbol  is  used.  The  construc- 
tion often  put  on  the  binding  of  Satan,  Rev.  xx.  l-d|  is 
an  example  of  it. 

"  And  I  saw  an  angel  descending  from  heaven,  having  the 
key  of  the  abyss,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.    And  he 
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seized  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent^  who  is  the  devil  and 
Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into 
the  abyss,  and  shut  and  set  a  seal  on  him,  that  he  should 
not  deceive  the  nations  any  more,  until  the  thousand  years 
should  be  finished.  And  after  them  he  must  be  loosed  a 
short  time." 

There  are  writers  who,  though  they  interpret  the  agents 
in  this  passage  as  denoting  agents,  and  hold  that  Satan  re* 
presents  himself,  yet  maintain  that  his  binding  and  imprison- 
ment are  not  prophetic  of  the  absolute  interception  of  his 
tempting  influence  on  the  nations,  but  only  of  its  diminu- 
tion and  circumscription  within  narrow  limits.  Thus  Mr. 
Faber  says : — 

"  With  respect  to  that  binding  of  Satan  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  Millenuium,  it  must  plainly  bo  considered  aa  a  transaction 
not  visible  to  human  eyes. 

"  The  power  of  the  evil  spirit  being  effectually  restrained  through 
the  well-nigh  universal  prevalence  of  genuine  religion,  perhaps  also 
his  seductive  influence  being  specially  coerced  by  the  direct  though 
unseen  interference  of  the  Almighty,  he  is  said^  by  an  easy  and  nat- 
ural image,  to  be  chained  fiistin  thej^of^'ca/  and  central  prison  of  the 
great  oceanic  abyss ;  an  abode,  the  notion  of  which  is  familiar  alike 
to  the  pagan  bards  and  the  inspired  writers." — Calendar  of  Prophecy, 
vol.  iii.  p.  332. 

lie  thus  treats  Satan  as  the  agent  who  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  acts  denoted  by  his  binding  and  imprisonment;  and 
exhibits  the  angel  who  binds  and  imprisons  him,  as  symbol- 
izing either  the  influence  of  religion,  or  "the  interference" 
of  the  Almighty,  in  which  they  are  contemplated  as  agents; 
while  the  im|)ort  he  ascribes  to  the  binding  and  imprison- 
ment falls  wholly  below  its  real  meaning.  His  construction, 
indeed,  except  that  he  exhibits  Satan  as  the  subject  of  the 
binding  and  inCi'irceration,  is  mistaken,  and  inconsistent  in 
the  extreme  with  the  laws  of  symbolization.  What  can 
be  more  inapt  or  absurd,  than  to  represent  "  the  well  nigh 
universal  prevalence  of  genuine  religion,"  as  the  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  Satan's  tempting  influence  ?  It  is  like  assign- 
ing the  universal  prevalence  of  good  crops,  as  the  cause,  that 
there  are  no  droughts,  mildews,  blights,  frosts,  destructive 
tempests,  or  mischievous  insects ;  or  alleging  the  universal 
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prevalence  of  health  as  the  reason  that  there  are  no  pesti- 
lences nor  deaths.  Why  is  it  that  there  are  no  fatal  epi- 
demics ?  Why  is  it  that  neither  drought,  frost,  insects,  nor 
any  of  the  other  numerous  causes  that  prevent  the  growth  of 
crops,  are  in  activity  ?  The  reason  of  the  non-existenco 
of  those  antagonistic  forces  lies  back  of  the  health  and  crops, 
of  which  that  non-existence  is  a  condition.  In  like  man- 
ner, why  is  it  that  there  is  to  be  a  "  well  nigh  universal 
prevalence  of  genuine  religion  ?"  Is  not  one  of  the  reasons 
to  be,  that  Satan  is  to  be  withheld  by  incarceration  from  pre- 
venting it  by  his  deceptive  influences  ?  The  conversion  of 
the  nations  is  to  be  consequential  on  his  being  bound,  and 
intercepted  from  tempting  them;  not  his  being  bound  and 
imprisoned,  consequential  on  their  conversion.  If  otherwise, 
how  is  it  that  the  renewed  revolt  of  the  nations,  after  the 
thousand  years,  is  to  be  consequential  on  his  being  released 
from  the  abyss,  and  going  forth  again  to  deceive  them  ? 

He  is  in  an  equal  error  in  interpreting  the  angel  who  "seizes 
and  binds  Satan,"  as  representing  the  Almighty  exerting  an 
"unseen  influence."  Such  a  creature  has  no  adaptation  to 
represent  the  Almighty  by  whose  command  he  acted ;  nor 
has  his  really  and  visibly  seizing,  binding,  and  casting  Satan 
into  an  abyss,  any  adaptation  to  symbolize  an  invisible  in- 
fluence on  him.  It  is  inconsistent  also  with  the  principle  on 
which  Mr.  Faber  interprets  Satan  as  the  symbol  of  himself. 
If  Satan  represents  himself  in  being  bound  and  cast  into  an 
abyss,  why  should  not  the  angel  who  binds  him  and  hurls  him 
into  the  abyss,  be  taken  as  representing  himself  in  those  acts? 

Mr.  Faber's  representation  tliat  Satan  is  merely  ^^said  by 
an  easy  and  natural  image  to  be  chained  fast  in  the  potti- 
eal  and  central  prison  of  the  great  oceanic  abyss,"  is  another 
instance  of  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  he  sets  aside 
the  symbols  of  the  prophecy,  when  they  stand  in.  the  way  of 
his  constructions.  There  is  no  metaphorical  expression  in 
the  passage.  There  is  no  mere  poetical  or  imaginary 
abyss  mentioned  in  it  The  prophet  says,  he  saw  the  angel 
descending  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  abyss,  and  a 
chain  in  his  hand ;  and  he  seized  the  dragon,  who  is  the 
devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,  and  cast 
him  into  the  abyss,  and  shut  and  set  a  seal  on  him,  that  he 
should  not  deceive  the  nations  any  more,  till  released  at  the 
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end  of  the  thousand  years.  The  binding,  accordingly,  tho 
abyss,  the  casting  of  Satan  into  it,  and  the  shutting  the 
entrance  and  sealing  it,  were  as  visible  to  the  prophet,  and 
as  absolutely  real,  as  the  angel  descending  from  heaven,  the 
key,  the  chain,  and  Satan  himself  were.  To  assert,  therefore, 
that  Satan  was  merely  said  to  be  bound  with  a  chain  in  a 
poetical  prison,  is  in  effect  to  deny  that  the  chain,  the  bind- 
ing, the  abyss,  and  the  casting  into  it,  and  shutting  and 
sealing  its  gate,  were  seen  in  the  vision ;  and  thence,  to  turn 
them  from  symbols  into  mere  fancies,  and  divest  them  of 
their  prophetic  office. 

As  Mr.  Faber  thus  grossly  misconceives  the  nature  of 
several  of  the  symbols  of  the  vision,  so  he  misrepresents  that 
which  their  actions  denote.  To  maintain  that  the  absolute 
interception  of  Satan  from  access  to  the  nations  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  abyss,  from  which  they  are  excluded,  only  sig- 
nifies that,  though  he  still  has  as  free  access  to  the  scene 
which  they  occupy  as  he  before  had,  he  still  is  only  able  to 
exert  on  them  a  diminished  influence,  is  to  offer  the  grossest 
violation  to  the  symbol.  It  were  scarcely  a  more  flagrant 
contradiction  to  it,  to  assert,  that  it  signifies  no  diminution 
or  restraint  whatever  of  his  tempting  agency.  Mr.  Faber 
might  as  well  pretend  that  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead, 
vs.  4-6,  and  of  the  unholy,  vs.  12-15,  denotes  only  a  partial 
resurrection, — a  mere  diminution  of  the  power  of  death  over 
its  victims;  or  that  the  justification  of  the  righteous,  and 
condemnation  of  the  wicked,  are  but  partial,  and  leave  the 
one  in  a  measure  under  the  dominion  of  the  curse,  and  the 
other  free  in  a  degree  from  its  execution.  As  the  symbolic 
binding  and  confinement  in  the  abyss  were  a  total  intercep- 
tion of  Satan  from  tempting  the  nations,  so  his  exclusion 
from  their  presence,  and  confinement  to  another  scene,  which 
that  binding  and  punishment  represent,  must  constitute  a 
total  prevention  of  him  from  exerting  on  them  a  tempting 
agency  during  the  period  of  that  binding  and  banishment 

Mr.  Faber's  construction  is  thus  manifestly  mistaken. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  vision  that  yields  it  a  color 
of  truth ;  it  is  at  every  point  a  weak  and  absurd  contradic- 
tion of  it.  And  it  is  a  mistake  of  great  moment,  casting  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  future,  and  blotting  from  faith  and 
hope  the  most  precious  and  glorious  features  of  the  great 
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purposes  of  mercy  which  God  has  revealed  towards  tho 
world.  For  if  there  is  no  predictiou  here  that  Satan  is  to  be 
banished  from  the  earth  during  the  thousand  years,  and  pre- 
vented from  tempting  the  nations ;  if  there  is  nothing  more 
than  a  prophecy  that  he  is  to  be  put  under  a  measure  of 
restraint,  and  is  to  be  less  successful  in  his  plots  against 
Christ's  kingdom,  we  can  have  no  certainty  or  probability 
of  a  millennium  of  righteousness  and  peace ;  or  that  an  age 
is  ever  to  come  in  which  the  nations  will  be  essentially 
better  than  they  now  are.  For  whatever  reason  can  render 
it  incumbent  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  within 
the  narrow  limits  which  Mr.  F.  assigns  to  it,  must  make  it 
equally  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  other  predictions  and 
promises  of  a  better  age  to  the  same  dimensions.  The  great 
announcements  accordingly  that  all  nations  shall  come  and 
worship  before  God  ;  that  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  tho 
knowledge  of  him,  and  that  he  shall  dwell  with  men,  and 
that  the  curse  of  sorrow,  toil,  suffering,  and  death  shall  be 
removed,  sink  into  mere  predictions  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  nations  will  worship  him,  that  they  will  have  a  greater 
knowledge  of  him,  and  that  there  will  be  less  suffering, 
sorrow,  and  death!  But  not  only  is  all  prospect  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world  thus  extinguished,  but  all  certainty 
also  of  any  essential  improvement;  for  who,  on  the  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  Faber  proceeds,  is  to  fix  the  limit  within 
which  the  tempting  agency  of  Satan  is  to  be  restrained  I  If 
his  being  chained  and  shut  within  the  abyss,  so  that  he 
has  no  access  to  the  nations,  signifies  only  that  he  is  to  be 
less  at  large,  less  active  and  successful  in  his  malignant 
agency  than  before ;  who  can  tell  to  what  degree  his  activity 
and  influence  are  to  be  lessened?  There  can  be  no  means 
of  knowing  that  the  diminution  is  to  be  more  than  the  most 
slight  in  degree  and  duration.  The  whole  significance  of  the 
prophecy  is  smitten  out  of  it  by  his  construction,  and  it 
sinks  into  an  empty  and  deceptive  shadow.  The  prediction 
also,  V.  10,  that  soon  after  the  close  of  the  thousand  years, 
Satan  is  to  be  finally  and  for  ever  banished  from  the  earth 
and  confined  in  the  world  of  punishment,  is  emptied  in  like 
manner  of  all  its  meaning,  and  we  are  left  without  any 
assurance  that  the  race  is  not  for  ever  to  continue  under  his 
malignant  agency.    For  if  his  being  seized,  bound,  and 
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shut  up  in  the  abjsa,  so  that  he  cannot  deceive  the  nations, 
does  not  foreshow  that  he  is  to  be  debarred  from  access  to 
them  and  the  continued  and  successful  exercise  on  them  of 
his  tempting  influence,  how  can  his  being  cast  into  the  lake 
of  lire  and  brimstone  to  be  tormented  for  ever,  make  it 
certain  that  he  is  not  still  to  roam  the  earth  through  the 
endless  years  of  his  torment,  tempt  its  population,  and  lead 
them  to  revolt?  Mr.  Faber's arbitrary  interpretation  would 
thus  blot  from  the  sacred  j)age  every  assurance  of  a  better 
age,  and  consign  the  race,  through  the  endless  aeries  of  its 
generations,  to  tlie  thrall  of  Satan  aud  of  death. 

Why  now  was  it  that  against  the  clearest  significance  of 
the  symbols,  and  without  a  solitary  reason  to  justify  it,  Mr. 
Faber  put  on  the  prophecy  this  fatal  misconstruction  7  Un- 
doubtedly, because  he  regards  symbolization  as  founded  on 
DOthing  more  than  a  slight  resemblance  in  a  single  parti- 
cular, between  the  representative  and  that  which  it  repre- 
sents, and  was  unaware  that  there  must  subsist  between  them 
a  general  correspondence  of  oifice,  condition,  agency,  and 
effects ;  and  thence,  as  there  is  a  resemblance  between  abso- 
lutely precluding  Satan  from  tempting  the  nations,  and  par- 
tially preventing  him  from  it,  he  maintained  that  the  latter 
ia  all  that  his  symbolic  binding  aud  imprisonment  can  be 
considered  as  foreshowing. 

It  is  on  the  same  ground  that  the  first  resurrection,  v.  4-8, 
is, interpreted  by  anti-millenarian  writers  generally  as  sym- 
bolizing a  mere  conversion  of  living  men. 

"And  I  saw  thrones;  and  they  sat  on  them;  and  judg- 
ment was  given  unto  them;  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  been  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  whoever  had  not  worshipped  the  wild 
beast,  nor  its  image,  and  had  not  received  the  mark  on  their 
forehead,  and  on  their  hand.  And  they  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  the  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead 
lived  not  until  the  thousand  years  should  be  finished.  This 
ia  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  who  has 
part  in  the  first  resurrection.  Over  them  the  second  death 
has  no  power ;  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.  And  when  the 
thousand  years  shall  be  finished,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  from 
his  prison,  and  shall  go  forth  to  seduce  the  nations  which 
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are  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to 

gather  them  to  battle,  the  number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of 

the  sea." 

Mr.  E*aber,  while  assuming  that  the  symbolic  persons  in 

this  vision  are  representative  of  persons,  yet  maintains  that 

the  resurrections  that  are  foreshown,  are  not  literal  like  the 

symbols,   but   merely    figurative  or  moral.      Thus,   after 

asserting  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  ground  for  expecting 

the  literal  second  advent  of  Christ  at  the  commencement  of 

the  millennium,  he  affirms,  that  in  this  passage — 

**  We  are  first  taught  that  those  who  were  heheaded  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years ;  and 
we  are  next  tauglit  in  immediate  consecution,  that  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished  :  whenoe 
of  course  it  follows,  that  so  soon  as  the  thousand  years  are  finished, 
the  rest  of  the  dead  do  live  again. 

^  These  two  particulars  heing  thus  uninterruptedly  set  forth  in  ona 
and  the  same  passage,  and  being  thus  evidently  foretold  in  direct 
mutual  relation,  must,  according  to  the  rules  of  good  composition,  be 
interpreted  homogeneoutl}/  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  whatever  nature  the  an« 
r^urrection  is,  whether  literal  or  figurative^  of  that  same  nature 
must  also  be  the  other  resurrection. 

**  Now,  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead  takes  .place,  we  are 
told,  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years.  But  the  end  of  the  thousand 
years  is  not  the  end  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  thousand 
years  are  followed  in  regular  succession,  first,  by  the  liberation  of 
Satan ;  next,  by  his  going  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  then 
existing  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth ;  next,  by  the  formation  of 
the  confederacy  of  Gog  and  Magog,  out  of  those  thus  deceived 
nations;  next,  by  the  going  up  of  the  confederacy  to  com[>as8  the 
holy  city  :  next,  by  the  miraculous  destmction  of  that  confederacy 
through  fire  from  heaven  ;  and  then  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
undefined  period  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the  confederacy  by 
the  ultimate  universal  judgment  of  the  resuscitated  dead,  both 
small  and  great,  at  the  literal  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  at  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things.  Therefore,  what  is  called  th$ 
remrrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead^  occurring  as  it  does  only  at  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years,  and  long  before  the  final  consummation  of 
all  things,  cannot  he  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  small 
and  great,  both  from  the  sea  and  from  Hades.  .  .  But  if  it  cannot  be 
the  literal  resurrection  at  the  literal  day  of  universal  judgment,  it 
mutt  be  a  figurative  resurrection  before  the  litetal  day  of 
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jodgment.  Otherwise,  what  is  a  palpable  coDtradiction,  we  shall 
make  two  gtntral  and  literal  resurrections :  the  one  general  resur- 
rection at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years ;  the  other  general  resurreo- 
tion  at  some  undefined  epoch  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Gog 
and  Magog. 

^  The  resurrection,  then,  of  the  rest  of  the  dead,  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years,  has  been  shown,  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  colloca- 
tion, to  be  figurative.  But  homogeneity  requires  that  the  two  resur- 
rections, the  one  at  the  end,  the  ether  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thousand  years,  should  be  similarly  understood  and  interpreted. 
Tlierefore,  the  resurrection  of  tlie  martyrs,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thousand  years,  must  be  a  purely  figurative  resurrection  also." — 
Sacred  Calendar^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  333-334. 

He  thus  regards  the  subjects  of  these  resurrections  as 
human  persons ;  and  yet  interprets  the  events  denoted  by 
the  resurrections  themselves,  as  bearing  to  them  no  general 
analogy,  but  only  a  faint  resemblance  in  a  single  relation. 
The  utter  error,  however,  of  his  construction,  is  apparent 
from  many  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  profess  to  found  it  on  the 
nature  of  Vie  symbols;  but  on  the  fact,  first,  that  the  two 
resurrections  are  revealed  in  the  same  passage,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  what  it  is  that  they  repre- 
sent; and  next,  on  the  arbitrary  and  false  assumption  that 
the  revolt  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  Satan  prompts  after  his 
release,  is  the  event  denoted  by  the  resurrection  of  the  rest 
of  the  dead ;  on  the  ground  that  it  took  place  immediately 
on  the  close  of  the  thousand  years.  The  meaning  which  he 
assigns  to  the  resurrections,  thus,  is  not  founded  at  all  on 
their  nature  as  symbols,  but  is  the  work  of  his  false  and 
preposterous  logic.  This  is  his  usual  method,  indeed,  of 
determining  the  import  of  the  visions,  and  it  leads  him 
into  the  most  palpable  and  fatal  errors. 

In  the  second  place:  If,  as  he  alleges,  the  fact  that  a 
space  of  some  length,  we  know  not  how  great,  perhaps 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years — is  to  intervene  between  the  end 
of  the  thousand  years  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from 
the  grave  and  the  sea,  is  a  proof  that  that  is  not  the  resur- 
rection of  the  rest  of  the  dead  foretold  v.  5 ;  then  the  fact 
that  a  space  is  to  intervene  between  the  end  of  the  thousand 
years  and  the  revolt  of  the  nations,  is  an  equal  proof  thai 
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that  revolt  cannot,  as  Mr.  F.  maintains,  be  the  event  denoted 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead.  For  a  period  is 
as  clearly  to  intervene  between  Satan's  release  and  going 
forth  to  seduce  the  nations,  and  the  time  of  their  actually 
uniting  in  a  formal  revolt.  It  is  to  contradict  the  nature  of 
men  to  suppose  that  Satan  can,  in  the  first  moment  or  hour 
or  day  of  his  release,  address  his  tempting  agency  to  a  large 
body  of  nations,  and  seduce  them  instantaneously  to  rebel- 
lion. Who  are  the  parties  who  are  thus  to  apostatize  ?  They 
cannot  be  persons  who  have  been  renewed,  and  lived 
obediently  down  to  the  moment  of  Satan's  assailing  ihem 
with  his  tempting  influences.  That  were  contradictory  to 
the  great  law  of  God's  administration,  that  all  whom  he 
renews  and  sanctifies,  he  justifies  and  saves.  But  how  can 
they  grow  up  to  maturity  unsanctified,  unless  they  are  bom 
after  the  close  of  the  thousand  years,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  no  longer  renew  all  who  come  into  life,  as  in  the 
millennial  age,  but  leave  the  hosts,  at  least,  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  to  grow  up  under  Satan's  baleful  influence  in  impe- 
nitence, and  at  length  unite  in  war  on  the  camp  of  the 
saints?  But  that  would  require  a  space  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  separate  the  revolt  very  nearly  as  far,  there  is 
reason  to  believS,  from  the  termination  of  the  thousand 
years,  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  the  grave  and 
the  sea  is  to  be. 

In  the  third  place:  But  his  construction  is  contradictory, 
in  the  utmost  degree,  to  the  symbols,  and  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  any  ground.  The  revolt  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and 
their  going  up  on  the  face  of  earth  and  encompassing  the 
camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city,  are  symbolic  acts; 
and  must,  therefore,  cither  represent  acts  like  themselves,  or 
else  acts  of  a  different  but  analogous  nature.  But  if  they 
symbolize  acts  like  themselves,  then  plainly  they  do  not 
symbolize  a  resurrection,  cither  figurative  or  literal.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  represent  acts  differing  from  them- 
selves, but  of  a  resembling  nature,  then  it  is  equally  clear 
that  they  cannot  represent  a  resurrection  either  literal  or 
figurative.  What  analogy  is  there  between  a  revoll  of 
nations  from  a  government,  and  assembling  and  marching 
to  capture  a  city,  and  a  resurrection  of  a  host  of  deid  per- 
sons from  the  grave?     Does  the  union  of  England  and 
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France  in  a  war  against  Russia,  and  their  sending  armies  to 
besiege  and  take  Sebastopo],  present  any  resemblance  to  the 
Tesurrection  of  a  vast  train  of  persons  from  death  to  life? 
Could  any  one,  not  wholly  without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  analogy,  persuade  himself  that  the  one  can  be  a  fit  symbol 
of  the  other  ? 

In  the  fourth  place:  If,  as  he  maintains, *three  resurrec- 
tions are  foretold  in  the  chapter,  and  his  notion  of  homo- 
geneity is  valid,  that  their  being  predicted  in  near  connexion 
with  each  other,  renders  it  nece^ary  to  interpret  them 
as  denoting  events  of  the  same  kind  ;  then,  if  his  construc- 
tions of  the  first,  and  of  what  he  calls  the  second,  are  cor- 
rect, it  follows  that  tbe  third  predicted  vs.  9-15,  is  also  to 
be  a  mere  figurative  resurrection — that  is,  a  revolt  from 
God  ;  as  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  subjects  of  it  are  to 
be  unholy,  and  are  to  be  judged  and  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  Its  being  predicted  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
revolt  of  Gog  and  Magog,  is  as  ample  proof  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  on  the  principle  of  homogeneity — as  a  figurative 
resurrection ;  as  the  close  connexion  of  the  prediction  of  the 
first  and  second  resurrection  is,  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted 
on  that  principle.  But  what  then  is  the  import  of  their  judg- 
ment and  precipitation  into  the  lake  of  fire  ?  Is  any  such 
figurative  arraignment  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  sentence 
to  the  second  death,  and  dejection  into  hell,  revealed  in  the 
Bible  ?  Could  Mr.  Faber,  were  he  still  among  the  living,  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  their  nature  ?  But  he  here  deserts 
his  law  of  homogeneity,  and  interprets  this  resurrection  as  a 
literal  resurrection  of  dead  persons  from  the  grave  and  sea. 
Consistency,  therefore,  required  that  he  should  interpret  the 
first,  also,  as  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  righteous.  For  they 
were  seen  living  by  the  prophet,  as  truly  as  those  wereL  who 
were  raised  from  the  grave  and  sea  in  the  second  resurrection. 
They  were  judged,  also,  and  rewarded  in  his  presence,  as 
truly  as  those  of  the  second  resurrection;  for  judgment,  or 
judicial  authority,  was  given  to  them — they  were  seated  on 
thrones — and  they  reigned  with  Christ  during  the  thousand 
years :  rewards  as  conspicuous  and  glorious,  as  the  sentence 
inflicted  on  the  'wicked  of  the  second  resurrection  was  dread- 
ful.    Not  a  reason  can  be  given  for  regarding  the  last  as  a 
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literal  resairection,  that  is  not  an  equaUj  effective  proof 
that  the  former  is  also  of  that  character. 

In  the  fifth  place :  But  the  total  error  of  his  construction 
is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  a  resurrection  of  persons  from  the 
dead  cannot  possibly  symbolize  what  he  calls  a  figurative 
resurrection,  as  no  analogy  subsists  between  them.  He 
says: — 

"As  the  very  construction  of  the  prophecy  itself  will  conduct  us  to 
the  sense  in  which  the  second  resurrection  ought  to  be  understood,  we 
will  begin  our  inquiry  with  that  second  resurrection ;  for  when  ita 
import  shall  have  been  ascertained,  we  shall  then,  on  the  principle 
of  homogeneity,  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  likewise  the  import 
of  the  first  resurrection. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  thousand  years,  the  rest  of  the  dead,  or  those 
dead  who  are  contradistinguished  from  the  faithful  martyrs  of 
Christ,  rise  again  ;  and  at  the  self-same  epoch,  Satan  is  loosed,  and 
goes  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth.  The  result  of  his  machinations  is  the  formation  of  an 
antichristian  confederacy,  which  may  well  be  deemed  the  revival  or 
the  re-appearance  of  the  antichristian  confederacy  previously  destroyed 
at  the  close  of  the  latter  1260  years.  This  revival  or  figurative  resurrec- 
tion of  tlie  antichristian  confederacy,  occurring  as  it  does  synchroni- 
cally  with  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dcad^  who  are  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  faithful  martyrs  of  Christ,  must,  I  think,  be  no 
other  than  that  identical  resurrection.  The  rest  of  the  dead,  or  those 
men  of  antichristian  principles,  who  hated  and  persecuted  the  faith- 
ful, and  who  are  therefore  contradistinguibhed  from  them,  are  figura- 
lively  restored  to  life,  in  the  person  of  those  who  are  deceived  by 
Satan,  at  the  close  of  the  thousand  years,  who  embrace  anew  the 
principles  of  antichristianism,  and  who  at  length  are  moulded  into  a 
second  great  confederacy  against  the  remnant  of  the  sincere  church 
of  God. 

"  Such  is  the  interpretation  which  both  chronology  and  circum- 
stantiality require  us  to  give  of  the  resurrection  of  those  other  dead 
persons  who  are  contradistinguished  from  the  martyrs  of  Christ  As 
a  collective  or  corporate  body,  they  were  slain  in  the  fight  of  Arma- 
geddon, at  the  close  of  the  latter  1260  years,  when  the  antichristian 
coDfederacy  of  the  Roman  king  was  destroyed  ;  as  a  collective  or 
corporate  body,  they  rise  again  from  the  dead  at  the  close  of  the 
thousand  years,  when  the  antichristian  confederacy  of  the  Roman 
king  is  figuratively  revived  in  the  antichristian  confederacy  of  Gog 
and  Magog. 
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*'  From  the  now  ascertained  sense  of  the  second  resurrection,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  first  resurrectioiu 

"'  Houio^reneity,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denoands  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  martyrs,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  thousand  years, 
should  bo  interpreted  analogically  to  the  resurrection  of  their  enemies 
at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  ^ut  the  resurrection  of  their 
enemies  denotes  the  retippearanco  of  men,  influenced  by  the  same 
antichristian  spirit  as  that  which  characterize<l  their  enemies. 
Therefore,  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  will  homogeneously  denote 
the  reappearance  of  men  animated  by  the  temper  and  principles  of 
the  martyrs." — Sacred  Calendar^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  335,  336. 

The  Avhole  range  of  lawless  interpretation  presents  few 
specimens,  we  think,  that  transcend  this  in  error  and  pre- 
sumption." lie  does  not  even  affect  to  found  his  construc- 
tion on  the  symbols  themselves ;  he  treats  them  as  of  no 
significance ;  but  builds  it  openly  and  wholly  on  what  he 
calls  "chronology  and  circumstantiality,"  by  which  are 
meant  his  unauthorized  and  absurd  assumptions.  His  inter- 
pretation, however,  will  not  hold;  as  there  is  no  analogy 
between  a  resurrection  of  dead  persons  to  a  new  corpor^ 
life,  and  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  generation  of  persons 
who  resemble  such  as  have  before  lived  in  the  world.  To 
call  the  ri.sc  of  such  persons  a  figurative  resurrection,  is  the 
grossest  abuse  of  language.  The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland 
of  the  present  day,  for  example,  are  in  many  respects  what 
their  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were.  But  would  any  writer  of  sense  deem  him- 
self justified  in  calling  their  coming  into  life,  a  figurative 
resurrection  of  their  ancestors?  Is  the  existence  at  this 
time  in  England  of  a  body  of  Dissenters  much  like  those  of 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  afyuraiive  resurrection  of  those 
ancestral  Dissenters?  The  Episcopalians  of  this  age  in 
many  particulars  resemble  tho^e  of  the  times  of  James  I., 
Queen  Anne,  William  III.,  and  George  I.  Are  they,  there- 
fore, the  Episcopalians  of  those  ages  by  a  figurative  resur- 
rection ?  The  present  generation  of  New  Englanders  are,  in 
many  of  their  characteristics,  what  their  forefathers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were.  Can  they,  therefore,  with  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  those  forefathers  figuratively  raised 
from  their  graves!  The  bald  incongruity,  the  senseless 
extravagance,  the  falsehood  of  the  pretence  are  too  apparent 
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to  need  exposure.  It  might  as  well  be  held  that  the  animals 
and  vegetables  of  the  present  day  are  those  of  their  several 
classes  that  preceded  them,  by  a  figurative  resurrection. 
A  beautiful  exemplification  truly  of  Mr.  Faber's  method  of 
interpretation  by  "chronology  and  circumstantiality."  A 
man  who  should  talk  in  that  style  on  other  subjects,  would 
be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  lunatic  asvlum  rather  than 
for  the  office  of  a  religious  teacher.  Mr.  Faber  was  so  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  his  false  theory  of  interpretation, 
that  he  had  no  disposition,  it  would  seem,  to  look  at  the 
absurdities  into  which  it  betrayed  him.  The  slightest  con- 
sideration, the  least  knowledge  either  of  symbols  or  figura- 
tive language,  would  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  so 
gross  a  misrepresentation  of  the  prophecy. 

1.  A  figurative  resurrection  is  simply  an  event  that  is 
called  a  resurrection  by  a  metaphor^  but  that  is  not  in  fact 
one,  but  only  resembles  it  in  some  relation.  The  fancy, 
therefore,  that  such  a  resurrection  is  predicted  by  a  symbol^ 
is  an  absurdity.  It  cannot  be  a  figurative  resurrection 
except  by  being  called  a  resurrection  by  n  figure.  The  mere 
fact  that  an  event  foreshown  by  the  symbol  resembles  in 
some  respect  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  docs  not  consti- 
tute it  a  figurative  resurrection.  It  cannot  acquire  that 
character  by  any  other  means  than  by  being  pronounced  a 
resurrection  by  a  metaphor.  The  fancy  that  a  figurative 
resurrection  is  foreshown  by  a  symbol,  is  a  sheer  blunder, 
betraying  the  most  unfortunate  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  both  of  symbols  and  figures. 

2.  On  the  "supposition  that  the  resurrections  foreshown 
V.  4-6,  were  figurative  resurrections,  then  by  the  laws 
of  the  metaphor,  the  identical  persons  who  are  there  said 
to  be  raised,  would  be  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  figurative  resurrections.  For  by  the  law 
of  the  metaphor,  the  persons  of  whom  a  metaphorical 
affirmation  is  made,  are  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  sub- 
jects or  agents  of  the  event  which  the  metaphor  denotes. 
But  the  persons  who  are  here  said  to  have  risen,  or  whoso 
future  resurrection  is  foretold,  are  the  literally  dead ; — the 
martyrs  and  true  worshippers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thousand  years ;  and  the  rest  of  the  dead  at  the  close  of  that 
period.    No  resurrection  is  afiEirmed  or  foreshown  of  any 
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others.  Mr.  Fabcr's  construction  thus  again  confutes  itself. 
New  generations  of  human  beings  coming  into  existence,  as 
he  supposes,  long  after  the  death  of  the  persons  whose  resur- 
rection is  directly  declared  in  the  passage,  cannot  possibly 
be  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  that  resurrec- 
tion. The  dream  that  a  figurative  resurrection  is  foreshown 
in  the  passage,  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 

S.  It  is  equally  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  symbols, 
to  imagine  that  a  literal  resurrection  like  those  described  v. 
4  and  r>,  can  represent  an  event — the  rise  of  a  body  of  men 
in  the  natural  life — like  that  which  i[r.  F.  calls  a  figurative 
resurrection.  The  events,  instead  of  resembling,  are  in  the 
utmost  degree  unlike  each  other.  The  persons  whose  literal 
resurrection  is  exhibited  and  foretold  in  the  passage,  were, 
previously  to  their  resurrection,  to  have  a  literal  corporeal 
life  which  they  were  to  lose  by  a  literal  death.  In  order  to 
an  analogy  between  them  and  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  resurrection  of  which  theirs  is  the  symbol, 
those  persons  must  also  have  previously  had  a  literal  bodily 
life,  and  lost  it  by  a  literal  death.  But  the  human  beings 
who,  Mr.  F.  holds,  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  predicted 
resurrection,  arc  not  to  have  had  a  jirevious  life  in  the  body. 
The  life  which  he  calls  a  figurative  resurrection  is  their  first 
and  only  corporeal  life  here,  and  is  no  more  a  resurrection 
of  themselves  than  a  birth  and  life  of  any  other  persons 
are  a  resurrection  of  those  persons.  It  is  to  confound  and 
abuse  language,  and  make  a  mockery  of  truth,  to  use  terms 
in  such  a  false  and  contradictious  sense. 

4.  It  is  equally  false  to  imagine  that  the  natural  birth  and 
life  of  men  in  the  world,  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  of  a 
former  generation.  As,  by  the  supposition,  those  dead  per- 
sons are  still  to  remain  under  the  power  of  death,  and  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  living  on  the  earth ;  how 
can  the  life  of  a  body  of  men  on  earth  be  their  resurrection 
from  death  to  that  life  ?  Can  a  greater  solecism  be  conceived  ? 
Could  any  but  an  interpreter  by  "  chronology  and  circum- 
stantiality" be  capable  of  adopting  such  a  notion? 

5.  The  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  fore- 
shown in  the  vision,  is  to  be  in  order  to  a  judgment  and 
rewards  on  account  of  their  conduct  in  a  previous  corporeal 
life  in  the  world.     The  entrance  of  the  persons  on  a  natural 
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life  here,  who  Mr.  F.  supposes  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the 
resurrection,  is  to  be  in  order  to  their  being  put  on  probation, 
that  thej  may  act  a  part  for  which  they  may  be  judged  and 
rewarded  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
instead  of  an  analogy,  they  present  the  utmost  contrast  to  each 
other.  The  ends  for  which  they  are  called  into  their  respec- 
tive lives  are  so  totally  unlike,  as  to  make  it  impossible  that 
the  one  should  be  the  symbol  of  the  other.  Mr.  Faber's  inter- 
pretation is  thus,  in  every  relation,  wholly  untenable:  a  wild 
and  senseless  outrage,  instead  of  an  exposition  of  the  vision. 
The  representative  resurrection  admits  of  but  one  construc- 
tion by  the  laws  of  symbols,  and  that  is  given  in  the  pro- 
phecy itself  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  in  the  announcement, 
"This"  resurrection  in  vision,  is  the  symbol  of  "the  first 
resurrection."  As  the  persons  whom  the  prophet  saw  raised 
and  seated  on  thrones  were  persons  who  had  died,  those 
whom  they  represent  must,  by  the  laws  of  resemblance,  be 
persons  who  have  died  ;  not  persons  in  the  natural  life,  to 
whom  they  present  in  that  respect  no  likeness.  As  the 
resurrection  exhibited  in  the  vision  was  a  literal  resurrection 
from  death,  so  that  which  it  represents  must  be  a  literal 
resurrection  to  a  corporeal  life.  No  other  event  answers  at 
all  to  the  symbol.  As  those  who  were  raided  and  seated  on 
thrones,  rose  to  be  judged  for  the  deeds  of  a  previous  corpo- 
real life,  and  receive  the  reward  of  their  actions,  so  those 
whom  they  represent  must  be  raised  to  be  judged  and 
rewarded  for  the  actions  of  a  previous  life.  And  finally,  as 
those  who  were  raised  in  the  vision  were  holy,  so  those 
whose  resurrection  theirs  symbolizes  are  the  holy.  It  is 
accordingly  expressly  declared  b}'-  the  revealing  Spirit,  that 
the  spectacle  which  the  prophet  saw,  was  the  symbol  of  the 
first  resurrection  ;  and  that  those  who  were  thus  to  be  raised, 
were  the  blessed  and  holy,  over  whom  the  second  death  has 
no  power,  but  who  are  to  be  kings  and  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  to  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.  And  no 
other  events  bear  the  requisite  correspondence  to  the  symbols. 
Dead  persons  cannot  represent  living  ones.  A  rising  of 
dead  persons  to  a  corporeal  life  cannot  symbolize  a  mere 
change  in  the  views,  feelings,  or  acts  of  persons  living  a 
natural  corporeal  life.  A  rising  from  death  to  a  judgment 
cannot  represent  the  entrance  on  a  course  of  action  in  the 
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natural  life  that  is  to  be  the  ground  of  a  judgment  at  a  future 
time.  Tbey  are  the  widest  possible  opposites.  An  in- 
vestiture with  kingly  authority,  session  on  thrones,  and 
reigning  with  Christ  the  thousand  prophetic  years,  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  literal  years,  cannot  represent  a 
natural  life  of  thirty,  forty,  fift}',  or  perhaps  a  hundred  years 
in  the  body,  without  kingly  authority,  without  reigning 
with  Christ,  that  is  to  be  followed  by  death,  and  a  slumber  in 
the  grave  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  It  is  an  unpardon- 
able violence  to  the  symbol  to  assign  to  it  such  a  contradic- 
tious and  senseless  meaning. 

And  this  is  virtually  conceded  by  Mr.  Faber  himself,  in 
his  construction  of  the  second  resurrection  foretold  v.  11- 
15 — which  he  interprets  as  symbolizing  a  literal  resurrection 
of  dead  persons  to  a  judgment,  and  final  rewards  for  the  acts 
of  their  previous  life  in  the  body.  There  are  no  more 
indications  that  that  is  the  symbol  of  a  literal  resurrection, 
than  there  are  that  the  other  is.  The  persons  beheld  by  the 
prophet  were  no  more  the  literally  dead  in  the  one  vision, 
than  they  were  in  the  other.  The  resurrection  of  the  one 
was  no  more  a  real  resurrection,  and  visible  to  the  apostle, 
than  the  other  was.  The  one  no  more  rose  to  be  judged  and 
receive  everlasting  rewards  for  their  conduct  in  their  natural 
life  in  the  body,  than  the  other.  Every  consideration  that 
makes  it  certain  that  the  one  is  the  svmbol  of  a  literal 
resurrection,  makes  it  equally  certain  that  the  other  is  also. 

Such,  then,  being  the  clear  and  indubitable  import  of  the 
symbol,  which  is  explained  by  the  Spirit  as  representing  the 
first  resurrection,  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Faber,  in  place  of 
giving  it  that  meaning,  as:^igncd  to  it  the  false  and  pre- 
posterous office  of  re{)rosenting  what  he  calls  a  ^figurative 
resurrection,  which  is  no  resurrection  whatever,  and  bears  no 
analogy  to  one?  The  reason  was,  that  he  held  that  if  that 
which  is  represented  rcriembles,  in  a  single  particular,  that 
which  represents  it,  it  is  all  that  the  laws  of  sj'mbolization 
require.  He  accordin<.'ly  presents  the  resemblance  of  the 
character  he  ascribes  to  those  who  he  holds  were  svmbol- 
ized,  to  the  persons  in  the  vision  by  whom  they  were  repre- 
sented, as  comprising  all  that  is  needed  to  show  that  ihey 
are  the  persons  whose  resurrections  the  vision  foreshow& 
Thus  he  says : 
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^  Homogeneity  demands  that  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  should 
be  interpreted  analogically  to  the  resurrection  of  their  enemies.  But 
the  resurrection  of  their  enemies  denotes  the  reappearance  of  men  in- 
fiuenced  by  ike  same  antichristian  spirit  as  that  which  characterized 
their  enemies.  Therefore  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  will  homo- 
geneously denote  the  reappearance  of  men  animated  by  the  temper 
and  principles  of  tlie  martyrs^ 

In  assigning  that  single  likeness  of  the  two  classes  to  their 
representatives,  he  thus  thought  reascribcd  to  them  all  that 
the  laws  of  symbolization  require  ;  and  thence  assumed  that 
the  enormous  contradictions  and  absurdities  of  his  construc- 
tions in  other  respects  were  no  obstacle  to  their  accuracy. 

We  might  add  many  other  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  leading  reason  of  the 
errors  into  which  interpreters  run,  is  an  assumption  that  a 
single  and  slight  resemblance  of  the  thing  represented  to 
that  which  represents  it,  is  all  that  symbolization  implies ; 
and  to  prove  that  no  true  interpretation  of  the  symbolic 
prophecies  can  be  made,  except  by  the  laws  as  we  have 
stated  them,  of  a  general  resemblance  between  the  repre- 
sentative agents,  acts,  conditions,  and  elTects,  and  the  agents, 
actions,  and  events  that  are  represented  by  them. 


Art.  IV. — The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament. 

VI.      THE  treasure. 
Matthew  xiii.  44. 

"  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  treasure  hid 
in  a  field,  which  when  a  man  finds,  he  hides,  and  for  joy  of 
it,  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has,  and  buys  that  field." 

The  parable  of  the  mustard  seed  was  designed  to  show 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven — notwithstanding  its  smallness 
at  its  institution,  was  at  length  to  rise  to  a  great  size:  and 
the  parable  of  the  leaven,  that  it  is  ultimately  to  bring  the 
whole  race  under  its  power.  The  object  of  this  and  the 
next,  is  to  show  what  the  estimate  is  in  which  it  is  held  by 
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those  who  discover  its  true  character,  and  desire  to  belong 
to  it  The  parallel  which  this  parable  of  the  treasure  pre- 
sents to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  in  the  suddenness  and 
unexpectedness  of  the  discovery  of  it,  the  delight  and  love 
it  inspires,  and  the  measures  that  are  taken  to  possess  it. 

1.  The  treasure  was  hidden  in  the  field.  The  man  who 
found  it  had  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  its  existence 
there.  Its  discovery  was  unexpected,  and  filled  him  with 
surprise  and  exhilaration. 

So  the  kin«rdom  of  God  is  hidden  from  the  eves  of  mea 
in  their  natural  state.     They  are  not  aware  of  its  existence 
in  the  world,  n(»r  of  its  true  character.    Like  a  man  who  looks 
on  a  field  in  which  a  treasure  is  hid,  as  containing  nothing 
of  worth  but  what  appears  on  the  surface ;  and  as  capable 
onl}'  of  yielding  under  tillage,  an  annual  growth  of  grass, 
grain,  or  other  croj)s :  so  men,  while  unrenewed,  look  at  the 
Christian  world  as  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of 
society  that  has  sprung,  like  many  other  religious  communi- 
ties, from  peculiar  natural  causes;   and  as  involving  nothing 
of  a  truly  divine  character.     They  have  no  apprehension 
that  such  a  kin^^doin  as  that  of  God  exists  there,  though 
veiled  like  a  hidden  treasure  from  the  common  eye.      They 
have  no  suspicion  that  there  is  anything  more  there  than  what 
they  see,  of  beliers,  aflectiuns,  professions,  and  ritual  and 
public  acts,  in  wliieh  they  themselves  take  a  share.     When, 
accordingly,   the  kingdom  of  God  is  discovered,  it  lakes 
place   suddenly.      It  bursts  upon  the   eye  like  a  hidden 
treasure,  like  a  new-found  world,  like  a  dazzling  vision  from 
heaven,  and  has  a  nature,  a  beauty,  a  preciousness,  a  gran- 
deur of  which  they  had  before  no  conception.     The  revela- 
tion is  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  made  in  an  instant, 
and  fills  the  mind  to  which  it  is  unveiled,  with  a  wonder, 
joy,  and  rapture,  as  much  higher  than  the  surprise  and 
gladness  which  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  treasure  gives,  as 
the  riches  and  glory  of  that  inheritance  that  fadeth  not 
away,  transcend   in  greatness  and  worth    the  perishable 
baubles  of  earth, 

2.  The  man  who  found  the  treasure,  hid  it,  in  order  to 
make  it  his  own.  llis  object  was  to  secure  its  possession  to 
himsel£    Not  to  have  taken  the  requisite  measures  to  make 
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it  his  own  would  have  been  to  treat  it  as  of  no  valuei  To 
have  proclaimed  its  discovery  would  have  been  to  make  it 
certain  that  his  finding  it  was  not  to  prove  of  any  service  to 
himsel£ 

So  he  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  is  revealed  by  the 
renewing  Spirit,  is  instantly  touched  with  a  deep  desire  to 
enter  and  belong  to  it,  and  prompted  to  the  requisite  mea- 
sures, that  he  may  be  one  of  its  children,  and  share  in  its 
holy  and  immortal  privileges  and  joys.  His  whole  soul  is 
drawn  to  it  and  to  its  King;  and  breathes  itself  out  in 
wonder,  adoration,  joy,  and  praise.  The  glory  of  Christ,  its 
monarch,  attracts  and  dazzles  it,  his  love  swells  and 
entrances  it,  and  it  longs  to  bask  for  ever  in  the  light  of  his 
smile. 

3.  The  man  who  found  the  treasure  was  impressed  with 
such  a  sense  of  its  value,  and  kindled  with  such  joy  at  the 
thought  of  possessing  it,  that  he  sold  all  he  had  and  pur- 
chased the  field.  However  highly  he  may  have  prized 
some  of  his  possessions ;  however  delightful  and  cherished 
many  of  his  associations  with  them  may  have  been,  he 
cheerfully  and  joyfully  parted  with  them  all,  that  he  might 
gain  the  field  by  which  he  was  to  become  the  possessor  of 
the  new  found  treasure. 

So  they  to  whom  the  Spirit  reveals  the  kingdom  of  God, 
instantly  resign  all  the  objects  to  which  tliey  had  before 
given  their  chief  love,  the  sacrifice  of  which  is  requisite  to 
their  becoming  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  And  they  are 
many  and  great:  self,  self-righteousness,  sinful  pleasures, 
pride,  ambition,  the  love  of  the  world  ;  all  the  forms  and  all 
the  objects  of  desire  which  the  law  of  God  forbids ;  are  to 
be  cheerfully  and  joyfully  given  up  and  abandoned  for  the 
sake  of  a  place  among  Christ's  followers.  The  continuance 
in  what  is  sinful  is  as  incompatible  with  admission  to  the 
new  found  kingdom,  as  the  retention  of  all  his  former  pos- 
sessions by  the  man  who  discovered  the  treasure  was  with 
his  becoming  the  owner  of  the  field  in  which  it  lay  buried. 
The  new  object  can,  in  either  case,  be  obtained  only  by  the 
relinquishment  of  that  which  was  before  the  chief  treasure 
of  the  heart. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  parable,  thus  are : 

First:  That  the  unrenewed  have  no  discernment  of  the 
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kingdom  of  God.  Its  nature,  and  its  existence,  are  hid 
from  their  view,  like  a  treasure  buried  beneath  the  soil,  over 
which  the  passenger  may  pass  a  thousand  times,  without  dis- 
covering or  suspecting  that  such  a  hoard  lies  beneath  his  feet 

Next:  when  discovered,  it  is  discovered  instantly,  and 
fills  the  heart  with  wonder  and  joy.  The  Spirit,  with  one 
flash  of  dazzling  light,  pierces  the  blinding  veil  in  which  the 
aoul  is  enveloped,  and  darting  the  rays  of  his  truth  through 
all  its  depths,  reveals  to  its  astonished  gaze  the  Saviour  who 
died  for  it,  and  the  kingdom  to  which  he  invites  it  as  an 
heir. 

Thirdly :  They  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  is  thus 
revealed,  cheerfully  give  up  all,  the  relinquishment  of  which 
is  necessary  to  their  becoming  inheritors  of  the  kingdom. 
To  obtain  admission  to  it  is  their  highest  desire.  None  but 
its  joys  can  please  their  new  affections,  none  others  can 
satisfy  their  immortal  wants.  They  have  lost  their  taste  for 
other  enjoyments.  Sin  has  become  the  object  of  aversion 
and  dread. 

Fourthly :  They  who  have  no  consciousness  of  this  high 
estimate  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  can  have  no  evidence  that 
they  have  a  true  knowledge  of  it,  and  are  its  children.  They 
present  no  counterpart  to  the  picture  which  the  Saviour  here 
draws  of  those  who  are  truly  the  subjects  of  his  renewing 
power. 

VII.      TUE   PEARL   OF  GREAT   PRICE. 
Mattliew  ziiL  45,  46. 

"  Again  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  merchant,  seek- 
ing beautiful  pearls,  who  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of 
great  value,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  possessed,  and 
bought  it." 

This  parable  exemplifies  the  estimate  which  a  still  dif- 
ferent class  of  those  who  obtain  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  put  on  it.  The  man  in  the  preceding  parable  finding 
a  hid  treasure,  represents  those  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  revealed  by  the  renewing  Spirit  unexpectedly. 
But  here  the  merchant  seeking  beautiful  pearls,  and  finding 
one  of  great  value,  represents  those  who  are  seeking  for 
that  spiritual  blessing  which  the  pearl  denotes^  and  find  it 
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in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  the  King  is  a  Eedeemer, 
who  makes  the  necessary  expiation  for  sin,  and  freely 
bestows  the  renovation  and  justification  that  are  needed; 
and  who  receives  those  whom  he  renews  and  justifies  into 
his  kingdom  to  be  heirs  and  joint-heirs  with  him  in  the 
beauties  and  blessedness  of  a  holy  and  immortal  life.  For 
as  the  pearl  of  great  value  represents  that  which  is  obtained 
by  admission  to  the  kingdom,  it  must  denote  the  acceptance 
with  God,  and  the  heirship  with  Christ,  to  which  they  are 
exalted  who  become  children  of  the  kingdom.  The  beauti- 
ful pearls,  sought  by  the  merchant,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  of  great  value,  arc  other  methods  of  justification 
with  God  and  eternal  life.  Of  these,  one  often  sought  by 
those  who  ultimately  find  the  true  method,  is  by  their  own 
righteousness ;  another  is  by  ritual  observances ;  a  third  is 
by  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God  irrespective  of  Christ.  All 
those  who  seek  acceptance  on  these  and  other  similar 
grounds,  when  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  consists  of  human  beings  redeemed  from  sin 
and  death,  and  crowned  with  immortal  life  and  glory  with 
Christ  their  Redeemer  at  their  head,  instantly  see  it  to  be 
just  such  a  method  of  redemption  as  they  need,  and  the 
only  one  that  meets  their  wants,  and  relinquishing  all  other 
reliances  for  salvation,  embrace  it  with  all  their  hearts. 
The  lessons  taught  by  the  parable  thus  are: — 

1.  That  all  who  embrace  the  method  of  acceptance  wth 
God  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  become  children  of  his  king- 
dom, renounce  all  other  modes  of  redemption,  and  all  other 
grounds  of  reliance,  and  feel  that  to  be  washed  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  to  be  justified  by  his  righteousness,  and  to  be 
admitted  to  the  station  of  kings  and  priests  in  his  eternal 
kingdom,  comprise  a  salvation  the  most  suited  to  their 
wants,  and  the  most  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  luve,  that  they  can  conceive. 

2.  On  their  discovering  this  kingdom,  they  give  up  all 
the  objects  of  desire,  the  relinquishment  of  which  is  a  condi- 
tion of  their  becoming  its  children ;  as  the  merchant,  on 
finding  the  (X^arl  of  great  value,  sold  all  that  he  possessed  in 
order  that  he  might  purchase  that.  All  other  objects  sink 
instantly  to  the  heart,  into  the  nothingness  which  belongs 
to  them,  compared  to  the  infinite  beauty  and  grandeur  of  a 
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place  in  the  kingdom  of  the  sanctified  over  whom  Christ  is 
to  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 


VIII.      THE   FISHING  NET. 
Mattliew  xiiL  47-50. 

"  Again  :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  net  that  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind;  which  when 
it  was  filled,  they  drew  to  the  shore,  and  sat  down  and 
gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  the  bad  they  cast  away. 
So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  age :  the  angels  shall  come 
forth  and  separate  the  evil  from  among  the  just,  and  cast 
them  into  the  furnace  of  fire.  There  shall  be  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

The  preceding  parables  were  designed  to  exemplify  the 
reception  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  meet  from  men, 
and  the  characteristics  of  those  who  become  its  children. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  show  the  separation  from  the  right- 
eous of  those  who  reject  it,  that  is  at  length  to  be  made,  and 
their  subjection  to  punishment. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  compared  to  the  net,  is 
not,  as  some  have  imagined,  the  gospel ;  but  the  company 
of  the  renewed  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to 
him  as  their  King,  preach  the  gospel,  and  perform  the 
various  duties  which  are  appropriate  to  them  as  children  of 
God.  The  gospel,  instead  of  being  the  kingdom  itself,  is  the 
good  tidings  of  the  kingdom.  Those  who  are  drawn  pro- 
fessedly to  join  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  place 
themselves  under  its  king  and  laws,  are  those  who  are 
represented  by  the  fish.  The  parallel  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  needs  to  be  illustrated,  is  that  presented  by  the 
net,  the  fish  that  are  caught,  and  the  disposition  that  is  made 
of  them. 

1.  It  was  the  net,  and  its  being  drawn  through  waters  in 

which  fish  of  all  kinds  abounded,  that  was  the  reason  that 

flah  of  every  kind  were  caught ;  not  the  skill  or  purpose  of 

fiflhennen.    It  was  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  bad 

vm  being  intermixed  with  the  good.     They  could  not 

ise  in  any  degree  the  nature  or  the  number  that  were 
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caught.     It  depended  on  causes  over  which  they  had  no 
control. 

So  the  company  of  believers  who  constitute  the  kingdom 
of  God,  cannot  determine  who  shall  join  them  by  a  profes- 
sion, or  what  their  character  shall  be.  As  the  fish  that  are 
enveloped  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea  are  hid  from  the 
fishermen  till  they  are  drawn  to  land,  and  they  are  uncer- 
tain whether  few  or  many  will  prove  to  be  good ;  so  those 
who  in  Christ^s  kingdom  are  employed  in  proclaiming  the 
gospel,  and  calling  men  to  profess  faith  in  it,  are  unable  to 
discern  certainly  what  the  character  is  of  those  who  enter 
the  visible  church  under  their  ministry.  Their  hearts  are 
buried  from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  depths  of  their  own 
breasts,  as  the  fish  that  are  floating  at  random  in  the  waters 
of  the  sea  lie  beyond  the  glance  of  those  who  draw  the  net 
that  is  at  length  to  bear  them  to  the  shore.  It  is  because 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  what  it  is,  and  is  proclaimed 
where  it  is,  that  men  of  various  classes  are  drawn  to  place 
themselves  professedly  within  its  pale. 

2.  That  fish  of  various  and  very  dissimilar  kinds  were 
caught  by  the  net,  was  natural  and  unavoidable,  inasmuch 
as  they  inhabit  the  same  waters,  and  necessarily,  as  it  is 
in  a  large  measure  by  preying  on  each  other  that  they 
subsist. 

So  it  is  equally  natural  that  persons  of  every  character 
should  be  drawn  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  place  them- 
selves professedly  among  its  members.  There  are  motives 
that  prompt  the  evil  to  it,  as  well  as  the  good.  Some  are 
drawn  to  it  by  the  example  of  friends ;  some  by  a  false 
judgment  of  their  character;  some  by  the  respectable 
position  it  gives  them  in  society;  some  by  the  desire  of 
wealth ;  and  some  by  ambition  of  power;  while  others  are 
led  to  it  because  they  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  and  find  in 
it  such  a  liedeemcr  and  such  a  redemption  as  they  feel  that 
they  need,  and  as  is  infinitely  worthy  of  God.  A  large 
train  of  the  evil  have  thus  in  every  age  connected  them- 
selves with  the  true  children  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  through  a  long  series 
of  centuries,  all  born  of  nominally  Christian  parents  were 
baptized,  and  all  who  were  baptized  were  considered  as 
members  of  the  church.     Their  entering  it  did  not  depend 
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at  all  on  their  religious  or  moral  character.  Such  is  the 
fact  also  at  tlie  present  time  in  all  the  state  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.  Their  being  of  the 
Christian  community  is  no  proof  whatever,  therefore,  of 
their  being  the  children  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
prophecy  of  the  parable  has  thus  met  with  a  vast  and  most 
impressive  fulfilment.  The  crowds  who  wear  the  badge  of 
the  kingdom,  like  the  fish  taken  in  the  net,  are  of  every 
kind,  and  a  large  share  of  them  are  at  the  judgment  to  be 
thrown  away. 

8.  As  the  good  and  bad  fish  remained  together  till  the 
net  was  drawn  to  the  shore,  so  the  evil  are  to  continue  inter- 
mixed with  the  good  in  this  world  till  the  end  of  the  age,  or 
present  dispensation ;  and  the  separation  that  is  then  to  be 
made,  is  of  the  living  population  of  the  globe,  who  then  pro- 
fess to  be  the  children  of  the  kingdom:  not  of  the  whole 
series  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Christ's  disciples  from 
the  institution  of  the  kingdom  to  his  second  coming.  Those 
of  the  two  classes  who  from  age  to  age  have  died,  will 
already  have  been  separated  from  each  other,  and  entered 
in  their  intermediate  state  on  their  several  rewards.  The 
severance  here  predicted,  is  to  take  place  in  this  world,  and 
is  that  foreshown  by  Christ,  Matt.  xxv.  31-46,  of  those  of 
the  living  nations  who  at  his  advent  profess  to  belong  to  his 
kingdom.  Such  a  separation  of  the  evil  from  the  good  at 
that  epoch  is  repeatedly  predicted  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  it  is  the  only  separation  of  the  two  classes  that  is  fore- 
shown in  the  Sacred  Word. 

4.  The  separation  of  the  two  cla&ses  is  to  be  made  by  the 
angels,  who,  it  is  shown,  chap.  xvi.  27;  Mark  viii.  38;  2 
Thess.  i.  7,  are  to  accompany  Christ  at  his  revelation  from 
heaven  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  on  those  that  know 
not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord ;  and 
whom  Christ  foretells,  Matthew  xxiv.  31,  he  will  then  send 
forth  with  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  gather  together 
his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.  This  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  the  epoch  of  a  new 
age,  in  which  manifestations  are  to  be  made  of  the  divine 
presence,  dominion,  and  righteousness,  such  as  the  world  has 
never  yet  seen.  What  awe,  wonder,  joy,  and  gratitude  will 
swell  the  hearts  of  the  righteous,  at  finding  themselves  taken 
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by  the  hand  by  angels  of  light,  and  conducted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Redeemer,  there  to  be  owned  and  accepted  as 
his  true  disciples,  and  welcomed  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
eternal  kingdom  1  And  what  terror  and  dismay  will  seize 
and  overwhelm  the  wicked,. at  finding  themselves  in  the  re- 
sistless grasp  of  those  messengers  of  vengeance,  to  be  dragged 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  Saviour  whom  they  have  rejected, 
condemned  as  his  enemies,  and  hurled  down  the  steep  of 
eternal  ruin !  This  momentous  office,  which  the  angels  are 
to  fill,  shows  that  they  are  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  classes,  that  greatly  transcends  any  that  we 
now  possess.  How  they  are  to  acquire  that  perfect  percep- 
tion of  the  heart  of  each  individual  whom  they  lead  to  the 
bar  of  judgment;  whether  it  is  to  be  but  the  work  of  their 
natural  powers,  or  what  seems  far  more  probable,  .by  * 
revelation  by  the  Spirit,  or  perhaps  through  the  countenance 
of  each  individual  from  a  consciousness  either  of  union 
to  Christ,  or  alienation  from  him,  lighting  up  the  features 
with  joyousness  and  hope,  or  darkening  them  with  terror 
and  despair. 

5.  As  the  fish  that  were  not  suitable  for  food  were  not 
simply  rejected,  but  were  thrown  away — that  is,  cast  at  a 
distance  where  they  would  not  offend  the  senses — so  the 
wicked,  on  their  being  separated  from  the  righteous,  and 
judged  according  to  their  character,  are  to  be  removed  fi:'om 
the  earth,  to  a  world  appropriated  to  the  punishment  of  the 
evil,  where  they  will  cease  to  annoy  God's  children,  or  make 
war  on  his  kingdom.  Their  continued  presence  and  revolt 
in  the  world  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  administration 
that  is  then  to  be  exercised  by  Christ,  who,  being  to  reign 
visibly  on  the  earth,  the  openr  rebellion  of  enemies  in  his 
presence  will  be  as  incompatible  with  his  glory,  as  a  like 
open  revolt  in  heaven  would  be. 

The  great  lessons  taught  by  the  parable  thus  are :  First : 
That  in  the  present  age  but  a  part  of  those  who  nominally 
belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  are  his  true  children.  The 
evil  are  intermixed  with  the  righteous,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  men  are  not  able  accurately  to  distinguish 
them. 

Secondly :  That  this  intermixture  of  the  wicked  with  the 
righteous  in  the  Christian  Community  is  to  continue  till  the 
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end  of  this  age  or  dispensation,  when  Christ  is  to  come  and 
institute  a  new  rule  over  the  world. 

Thirdly :  That  the  millennium,  or  reign  of  Christ  with  the 
saints  on  the  earth  during  a  prophetic  thousand  years,  is  not 
to  take  place  till  after  Christ's  second  coming.  The  fancy 
generally  entertained  that  all  nations  are  to  be  convert^ 
anterior  to  his  coming,  is  not  only  unauthorized  by  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  directly  at  war  with  their  plain  teachings. 

Fourthly :  That  the  openly  wicked  in  the  nominal  king- 
dom of  Christ,  at  his  coming,  are  not  to  be  renewed  and 
made  true  children  of  the  kingdom,  but  are  to  be  destroyed. 
They  are  the  same  parties  as  are  represented  by  the  tares 
which  are  to  be  burned,  and  by  the  man  of  sin  who  is  to  be 
consumed  by  the  breath  of  Christ's  mouth,  and  destroyed  by 
the  brightness  of  his  coming. 

Fifthly :  That  the  visible  presence  of  Christ,  the  ministry 
of  angels  in  gathering  the  good  and  evil  for  judgment,  the 
banishment  of  Satan,  and  the  removal  of  the  wicked  from  the 
earth,  will  distinguish  that  period  in  the  most  resplendent 
manner  from  this,  and  entitle  it  in  the  noblest  sense  to 
be  denominated  a  new  age  ;  the  reign  of  heaven  on  earth  ; 
the  time  of  God's  residence  with  men. 

Sixthly :  That  the  anguish  of  the  wicked  at  the  doom  that 
is  to  be  assigned  them,  is  to  be  poignant  in  the  extreme,  and 
unalleviated  by  hope.  They  are  to  wail  at  their  loss  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  they  are  to  gnash  their  teeth  in  despe- 
ration at  the  punishments  which  have  been  assigned  them. 


IX.      THE   HOUSEHOLDER. 
Matthew  ziii  58. 

"  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Understand  ye  all  these  things  7 

They  said  unto  him,  Yes,  Lord.    And  he  said  to  them, 

rvfbie  every  scribe  instructed  in  respect  to  the  kingdom 

en,  is  like  a  householder  who  brings  out  of  his 

things  new  and  old." 

ihoQgk  not  called  a  parable  by  the  evangelist,  is  as 

9  IB  that  respecting  the  mustard  seed,  the  hid  trea- 

pearL    Its  design,  however,  is  not  to  exemplify 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  illustrate  the  ability  of  a 
Jewish  religious  teacher,  who  well  understood  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  give  new  and  impressive  instruc- 
tion on  sacred  themes. 

A  scribe  was  a  teacher  or  expounder  of  the  Hebrew  law. 
The  things  which  Christ  asks  his  disciples  if  they  understood, 
were  the  things  taught  in  the  preceding  parables.  What  he 
says,  therefore,  is,  that  an  expositor  of  the  Hebrew  law,  who 
was  also  instructed  in  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
would  be  able  to  teach  truths  both  new  and  old,  like  the 
head  of  a  family,  who  brings  out  of  his  storehouse  either 
new  or  old  wine  as  he  pleases,  fresh  or  preserved  fruits,  and 
grain  just  ripened,  or  of  the  harvests  of  former  years.  A 
householder  or  head  of  a  family,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
descendants  and  servants,  had  often  a  large  stock  in  his 
store-house  of  the  products  of  their  labors ;  and  not  merely  of 
wines,  fruits,  and  grain  of  different  ages,  but  of  flax  from  his 
field,  and  wool  from  his  flocks,  wrought  by  the  females  of 
his  family  into  useful  and  elegant  fabrics,  and  often  into 
garments ;  utensils  also  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  wood ; 
and  gems  and  jewels  for  the  ornament  of  the  head  and  hand ; 
so  that  he  could  spread  a  sumptuous  repast  for  his  guests, 
and  cause  his  family  to  appear  in  rich  and  tasteful  dresses. 

The  point  therefore  established  by  the  parable  is,  that  the 
Jewish  expositor  of  the  law,  who  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  would  be  able  to 
present  to  those  who  listened  to  his  teachings  an  equally 
rich  display  of  novel  as  well  as  familiar  truths,  and  in  a 
form  eminently  adapted  to  awaken  interest  and  give  delight. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  disciples — not  to  the  multitude  who 
had  heard  the  preceding  parables — and  was  designed  to  give 
beauty  and  dignity  to  the  office  of  heralds  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  which  they  were  called,  and  to  prompt  them  to 
endeavor  to  unddtrstand  and  treasure  up  the  instructions 
which  Christ  gave  them  respecting  that  kingdom  which  he 
had  come  to  proclaim  and  establish.  And  the  comparison 
was  eminently  suited  to  please  the  taste  of  Israelites,  to 
whom  a  patriarch,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  with  a  numerous 
retinue  of  of&pring  and  servants,  enriched  with  fields,  herds 
flocks,  harvests,  gold  and  silver,  gems,  and  the  products  of 
the  needle  and  loom,   which  they    were  accustomed  to 


# 
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accumulate,  and  display  at  their  feasts,  was  a  personage  of 
the  greatest  dignity ; — the  beau-ideal  of  a  great,  happy,  and 
honorable  man. 


X.      THE   UNMERCIFUL  SERVANT. 
Matthew  xviiL  21-35. 

"  Then  Peter  came  to  him  and  said :  Lord,  how  often  shall 
my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  Till  seven 
times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him :  I  say  not  unto  thee,  until 
seven  times ;  but,  until  seventy  times  seven. 

"  In  this  respect  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  king 
who  would  reckon  with  his  servants.  And  when  he  had 
begun  to  reckon,  a  debtor  for  ten  thousand  talents  was 
brought  to  him.  And  as  he  had  not  the  money  for  the 
payment,  his  lord  commanded  that  he  should  be  sold,  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment 
made.  Whereupon  the  servant  fell  down  and  paying 
reverence  to  him,  said :  Lord,  have  forbearance  with  me, 
and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  And  touched  with  compassion  the 
lord  of  that  servant  released  him,  and  remitted  him  the 
debt.  But  that  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his 
fellow  servants  who  owed  him  a  hundred  pence.  And 
seizing  him,  he  throttled  him,  and  said  :  Pay  me  what  you 
owe.  Whereupon  his  fellow-servant  fell  down,  and  entreated 
him,  saying :  Be  forbearing  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  you 
all.  Yet  he  would  not,  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison 
until  he  should  pay  what  was  due.  His  fellow-servanta, 
however,  saw  what  was  done,  and  were  much  grieved ;  and 
went  and  informed  their  lord  of  all  that  had  taken  place. 
Then  his  lord  called  him  and  said  to  him :  Thou  wicked 
servant !  I  remitted  you  all  that  debt  when  you  entreated 
me.  And  ought  you  not  to  be  compassionate  to  your 
fellow-servant,  even  as  I  was  merciful  to  you?  And  his 
lord  was  angry  and  delivered  him  to  the  prison-keepers,  till 
he  should  pay  the  whole  that  was  due  to  him.  So  also  will 
my  Father  in  heaven  do  unto  you,  unless  you  every  one 
forgive  his  brother  from  your  hearts  their  offences." 

Peter  seems  to  have  been  led  to  his  inquiry  how  often  he 
should  forgive  a  brother  who  sinned  against  him,  by  the 
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command  which  Christ  had  just  addressed  to  his  hearers, 
that  if  a  brother  trespassed  against  any  one,  he  who  was 
injured  should  go  and  talk  privately  with  him,  and  induce 
him  if  possible  to  desist  from  the  wrong  he  had  done ;  that 
if  unsuccessful,  he  should  go  with  witnesses  and  repeat  his 
remonstrance  ;  and  that  if  the  offender  still  proved  incorrigi- 
ble he  should  make  it  known  to  the  congregation  of  wor- 
shippers to  which  they  belonged ;  and  finally,  if  he  refused 
to  hear  them,  that  he  should  be  disowned  as  a  brother,  and 
treated  as  a  Gentile.  This  appears  to  have  suggested  the 
question  to  Peter,  whether,  on  the  supposition  that  an 
oflFending  brother  always  repented  on  being  appealed  to  by 
the  injured  one,  in  the  manner  Christ  directed,  no  matter 
how  frequent  it  might  be,  he  was  always  to  be  forgiven,  or 
whether  there  was  a  limit,  beyond  which  forgiveness 
ceased  to  be  a  duty.  And  Christ  having  answered  that  he 
should  forgive  his  repentant  brother,  not  merely  seven  times, 
but  seventy  times  seven;  that  is  for  every  ofiTence  of  which 
he  repented,  no  matter  how  numerous  they  were ;  he  spakS 
this  parable  to  enforce  the  duty  by  exemplifying  the  evil  of 
an  unforgiving  spirit  towards  men  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  certainty,  on  the  other,  that  it  will  debar  those  who 
indulge  it  from  forgiveness  by  God  for  their  oflfences 
against  him.  The  conduct  of  a  human  monarch  towards  an 
Tinforgiving  servant  who  had  been  treated  with  great  mercy 
by  him,  is  used  to  represent  the  course  which  God  will 
pursue  towards  such  as,  while  they  are  indebted  for  the 
greatest  blessings  to  his  forbearance  and  pity,  are  merciless 
and  revengeful  towards  those  who  offend  against  them. 

1.  The  first  point  which  needs  to  be  illustrated,  is  the 
resemblance  of  the  relation  which  a  monarch  bears  to  his 
servants,  to  that  which  God  sustains  to  men  as  his  moral 
subjects.  It  becomes  a  monarch  to  call  his  servants  to 
whom  he  intrusts  his  own  or  the  public  property,  to  account, 
and  require  them  to  pay  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  the 
nation,  the  property  with  which  they,  as  collectors  or  dis- 
bursers  of  the  revenue,  have  been  intrusted.  Not  to  do  it, 
would  be  to  neglect  a  duty  of  his  station,  to  wrong  those 
from  whom  the  money  was  drawn,  and  tempt  those  who 
have  control  of  the  national  funds  to  infidelity  to  their  trusts, 
and  to  frauds. 
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In  like  manner,  God  will  hold  all  those  who  profess  to 
belong  to  his  kingdom  responsible  for  their  conduct  towards 
him  and  one  another,  and  treat  them  according  to  the  spirit 
in  which  they  act. 

2.  The  servant  whose  mercilessness  the  parable  uses  for 
exemplification,  owed  his  lord  ten  thousand  talents,  or  near 
ten  millions  of  dollars  probably ;  a  sum  far  greater  undoubt- 
edly than  all  his  property,  if  converted  into  money,  would 
pay.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  he  denied  that  his 
indebtedness  rose  to  that  vast  amount,  or  that  he  indicated 
any  indisposition  to  appropriate  all  the  means  in  his  hands 
towards  discharging  it.  He  acknowledged  his  debt,  and 
promised,  if  his  lord  were  forbearing,  that  he  would  pay 
it  all. 

So  men  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
are  under  liabilities  to  God  because  of  their  sins,  which  they 
are  wholly  unable  to  discharge.  Nothing  within  the  sphere 
of  their  powers  can,  by  its  worth,  contribute  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  extricate  them  from  the  thraldom  in  which  their 
transgressions  have  involved  them.  Like  the  debtor  for 
millions  beyond  his  means,  they  must  be  freely  forgiven,  or 
else  suffer  the  penalty  of  sin.  And  many  of  them  at  least 
are  aware  of  this.  They  do  not  deny  their  guilt.  They 
admit  it,  and  promise,  if  forborne  with,  to  take  the  steps 
which  God  enjoins  in  order  to  their  deliverance.  • 

3.  The  lord  of  the  servant,  on  finding  the  great  amount  of 
his  indebtedness,  and  that  he  was  without  money  to  pay  it, 
ordered  that  he,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed, should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt.  That  was  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  age,  when  not  only  a  debtor,  but  his  wife  and  children, 
were  considered  as  property,  and  were  sold,  if  needful,  into 
slavery,  in  order  to  discharge  his  d^ebts.  The  monarch  in 
this  acted  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  of  which  the 
debtor  was  aware,  under  which  the  debt  was  contracted. 

In  like  manner  God  has  a  right  to  exact  the  penalty  which 
his  law  assigns  to  sin.  The  forfeiture  of  all  good,  the  sub- 
jection to  immeasurable  evil,  is  the  just  punishment  of 
rebellion. 

4.  On  the  servant's  imploring  forbearance  and  promising, 
if  allowed  time,  to  pay  the  whole  due,  his  lord  not  only  set 
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him  at  liberty,  but  remitted  him  the  debt :  a  generous  and 
princely  act,  that  should  have  softened  the  heart  of  the  ser- 
vant, and  inspired  him  with  a  similar  forbearance  and 
generousness  towards  them  who  were  his  debtors. 

Great,  however,  as  the  magnanimity  of  the  monarch  was 
to  his  servant,  it  was  slight  compared  to  the  graciousness 
God  exercises  towards  offenders  who  profess  to  belong  to  his 
kingdom.  As  his  rights  immeasurably  transcend  those 
of  an  earthly  monarch ;  as  the  interests  put  in  jeopardy  by 
rebellion  against  him  surpass  the  transient  possessions  of  this 
world ;  as  his  attributes  and  his  empire  are  of  infinitely 
greater  moment  than  those  of  the  greatest  earthly  prince,  so 
the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  to  him,  and  a  misuse  of  his  gifts, 
proportionally  exceeds  that  of  a  wasteful  and  faithless  ser- 
vant towards  a  monarch  who  intrusts  him  with  the  care  of 
his  possessions  and  revenues. 

5.  After  having  been  treated  with  this  princely  kindness, 
the  servant  exhibited  a  most  unfeeling  spirit  in  seizing  and 
throttling  his  fellow-servant,  and  casting  him  into  prison, 
because  he  could  not  immediately  pay  him  the  hundred 
pence  that  he  owed  him.  Instead  of  being  softened  by  the 
generosity  he  had  experienced,  he  was  hardened  by  it. 
His  being  released  from  the  necessity  of  appropriating  the 
money  due  him,  as  he  received  it,  to  discharge  his  debt  to 
his  lord,  appears  to  have  inflamed  him  with  a  more  eager 
desire  to  get  possession  of  it,  that  he  might  appropriate  it  to 
his  pride,  his  love  of  luxury,  or  his  ostentation.  He  showed, 
therefore,  that  he  was  no  fit  subject  of  such  a  monarch :  that 
he  had  neither  any  sympathy  with  him  nor  care  for  the 
well-being  of  his  servants,  but  was  ready  to  outrage  and 
crush  them  whenever  he  thought  it  would  subserve  his 
selfish  ends.  Instead  of  a  grateful  servant,  he  was  an  enemy 
of  his  monarch,  and  bent  on  the  injury  of  his  empire  when- 
ever it  would  answer  his  private  and  lawless  purposes. 

In  like  manner,  one  who,  while  professing  to  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  hoping  to  receive  from  him  a  free  for- 
giveness of  all  his  sins,  is  yet  haughty,  unforgiving,  and 
revengeful  towards  those  that  have  offended  him,  shows  by  his 
evil  spirit  that  he  is  not  a  true  child  of  the  kingdom ;  but  is 
an  alien  from  its  monarch,  and  an  enemy  to  its  well-being* 
In  refusing  to  forgive  a  fellow-creature  while  he  asks  and 
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expects  God  to  forgive  him,  he  treats  his  rights'  as  more 
sacred  and  inviolable  than  those  of  God;  and  offences 
against  himself  as  more  unpardonable  than  against  him.  It 
bespeaks,  therefore,  a  most  impious  pride,  and  a  most 
unscrupulous  and  audacious  selfishness,  and  demonstrates 
that  he  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  owned  and  rewarded  as  God's 
child.  How  unlike  the  spirit  that  should  reign  in  one  who 
implores  and  expects  the^  Most  High  to  forgive  his  sins, 
which  are  immeasurably  more  numerous  and  more  guilty 
than  any  trespasses  of  men  against  himself  I  If  he  truly 
desires  the  Infinite  Jehovah  to  stoop  to  his  vileness  and 
misery,  and  wash  away  his  stains  in  the  blood  of  Christj  and 
renew  him  in  righteousness,  how  can  he  fail  to  see  that  it 
cannot  be  becoming  in  him  to  regard  the  weak^^ss  and  sin- 
fulness of  fellow-creatures  with  haughtiness  and  resentment, 
and  maintain  towards  them  an  attitude  of  vengeance  and 
contempt  ?  If  he  sincerely  and  fervently  prays  that  God 
would  forgive  them  and  crown  them  with  the  blessings  of 
his  eternal  kingdom,  how  can  he  avoid  seeing  that  it  is  a 
flagrant  contradiction  to  his  prayer,  not  to  pardon  the 
trespasses  against  himself  of  which  they  may  be  guilty ;  that 
it  is  an  impious  presumption  to  ask  of  God  what  he  is  not 
himself  willing  to  grant;  and  to  treat  that  as  suitable  to  the 
divine  perfections,  which  he  thinks  unworthy  of  himself? 
A  heart  that  is  raised  to  a  just  sense  of  the  greatness  and 
sanctity  of  God's  rights,  that  fervently  longs  for  forgiveness, 
and  is  touched  with  the  infinite  beauty  of  God's  condescen- 
sion and  love  in  bestowing  it  on  so  sinful  and  oifensive  a 
being,  as  it  is  conscious  itself  is,  becomes  animated,  in  a 
measure,  with  the  same  benignant  and  forgiving  spirit,  and 
sees  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  a  forgiving  disposition,  and 
the  unsuitablenessand  odiousnessof  a  resentful  and  malevolent 
one.  And  such  alone  are  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  To 
admit  to  it  the  proud,  the  selfish,  the  cruel,  and  the  wrong- 
ful, were  to  make  it  like  the  church  in  the  present  age,  a 
world  of  sin,  of  treacherj'^,  of  malice,  and  of  misery ;  not  of 
righteousness,  peace,  and  salvation. 

6.  The  other  servants,  on  seeing  how  this  ungrateful 
wretch,  on  being  himself  released  from  his  great  indebtedness, 
treated  his  fellow-servant  who  owed  him  but  an  insignificant 
sum,  were  grieved,  and  informed  their  lord  of  his  procedure. 
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They  felt  if,  to  be  an  atrocious  crime,  in  one  who  had 
received  the  generous  treatment  he  had  from  his  lord,  and 
to  bespeak  a  heart  of  such  black  ingratitude,  such  remorse- 
less selilshness,  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  could 
respect,  trust,  or  associate  with  him  as  a  fellow-servant ;  and 
that  fidelity  to  their  lord  required  that  they  should  apprise 
him  of  his  crimes,  that  he  might  be  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment which  he  deserved. 

In  like  manner,  the  true  children  of  the  kingdom,  who 
realize  and  adore  the  goodness  of  God  in  forgiving  their 
sins,  see  that  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  cruelty  towards  one 
another  is  wholly  unbecoming  them,  and  that  those  whc^ 
indulge  it,  give  the  most  decisive  proof  that  they  are 
strangers  to  the  benignant  dispositions  of  the  renewed  heart, 
and  unfit  for  the  services,  the  society,  and  the  joys  of  God's 
kingdom. 

7.  The  lord  of  the  servant,  on  hearing  of  his  merciless- 
ness,  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  expostulated  with  him 
for  his  want  of  pity,  and  delivered  him  to  the  prison -keepers 
till  he  should  pay  his  whole  debt.  And  that  was  the  course 
of  a  just  and  wise  monarch.  The  conduct  of  the  servant 
was  an  insult  to  his  lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
that  his  forbearance  and  generousness  were  impolitic  and 
weak:  that  a  stern  enforcement  of  his  legal  rights  was  the 
easiest  course  for  a  creditor.  To  have  allowed  him  to  go 
unpunished  would  have  been  to  yield  impunity  to  a  con- 
summate afiront  to  himself,  and  sanction  the  merciless  and 
malicious  oppression  of  his  weak  subjects  by  those  who  had 
power  over  them.  The  vindication  of  himself,  therefore, 
the  proper  manifestation  of  his  hatred  of  hard-heartedness 
and  cruelty,  and  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  demanded 
that  he  should  take  that  course. 

So  also  God  will  summon  those  to  his  bar,  who,  though 
they  profess  to  belong  to  his  kingdom,  are  yet  unforgiving 
and  hard-hearted  towards  their  fellow-men  w^ho  trespass 
against  them.  Their  unpitying  and  revengeful  acts  are  a 
direct  revolt  from  God,  and  an  impeachment  of  his  righteous- 
ness and  wisdom,  and  proceed  from  a  spirit  that,  if  admitted 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  would  make  it  a  scene  of 
mercilessness  and  misery,  instead  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
God's  own  uprightness,  therefore,  and  the  well-being  of  his 
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kingdom,  require  that  he  should  arraign  and  exact  of  them 
the  full  punishment  of  their  sins. 

The  great  lessons  taught  bj  the  parable  thus  are :  First : 
The  odiousness  and  guilt  of  an  unpitying  spirit  in  those  who 
owe  all  their  blessings  and  hopes  to  the  infinite  pity  of  God. 
Harshness,  relentlessness,  and  revenge  in  such,  while  bask- 
ing  in  the  smile  of  his  mercy,  and  professedly  looking  to  his 
boundless  compassion  for  exemptfon  from  eternal  death,  pre- 
sent the  strongest  contrast  possible  to  his  forbearance  and 
love,  reveal  a  heartless  ingratitude  in  circumstances  that 
invest  it  with  the  greatest  baseness  and  atrocity,  and  show 
in  the  most  decisive  forms  a  total  unfitness  for  that  kingdom 
which  is  to  consist  of  love,  of  righteousness,  and  of  peace. 

Secondly :  The  certainty  that  God  will  exact  the  penalty 
of  their  sins  from  those  who,  while  they  profess  to  accept 
the  boundless  mercy  of  a  free  forgiveness  by  him  of  all 
their  offences,  which  unpardoned  consign  them  to  eternal 
death,  forgive  not  the  comparatively  slight  offences  of  their 
fellow-men  against  themselves,  but  pursue  them  with  a 
merciless  harshness  and  revenge.  The  forgiveness,  the 
sincere  and  full  forgiveness  of  those  who  trespass  against  us, 
is  the  condition  of  our  obtaining  forgiveness  by  God ;  and  to 
the  heart-broken  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and  renewed  after  the  di- 
vine image,  though  sometimes  under  very  severe  injuries,  cost- 
ing a  struggle,  it  is  usually,  especially  in  moments  of  intimate 
communion  with  God,  easy  and  joyous  to  forgive.  The  in- 
finite beauty  that  invests  the  forbearance,  the  condescension, 
the  loving-kindness  of  God  in  forgiving  the  innumerable 
sins  of  which  it  is  conscious,  and  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  an 
accepted  child  and  heir  of  his  kingdom,  is  felt  to  belong  in  a 
measure  to  acts  of  forgiveness  exercised  to  wards  fellow  men, 
and  prompts  to  it  with  freeness  and  gladness. 
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Art.  V. — The   Sentiments   of   Dr.  Cotton   Mather 

**  CONCERNIN.O    THE     SECOND   COMINQ   OF   ChRIST,    THE 

New  Heavens  and  New  Earth,"  as  given  by  his  Son 
AND  Biographer,  Samuel  Mather. 

BY  the  rev.  H.  CARLETON. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  person  will  deny  that  there  is  at 
this  time  so  strong  a  dislike  to  the  Millenarian  Doctrine,  that 
whoever  embraces  it  has  reason  to  expect  to  share  less 
in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches.  It  will  be  surmised  that  his  mind  is  not  well 
balanced ;  that  he  is  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  new  notions ; 
that  he  does  not  possess  the  power  of  discriminating  between 
truth  and  error ;  or  that,  through  a  want  of  independence, 
he  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  others.  This  prejudice  against 
Millenarians  no  doubt  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  re- 
moved, if  Christian  ministers  and  the  laity  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  tBe  history  of  the  doctrine  which  is  so  mucht 
disliked.  And  indeed  there  has  been  a  favorable  change  in 
this  respect  within  one  or  two  years.  The  revival  of  the- 
ancient  doctrine  respecting  the  second  appearing  of  Christy 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints  to  reign  with  him,  and  of  the 
New  Ileavens  and  New  Earth,  occurred  under  very  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  As  the  inquiry  on  this  subject  corn- 
menced  at  a  time  when  many  were  agitated  by  the  extrava- 
gances and  errors  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Miller;  and  as  he 
coincided  with  Millenarians  in  respect  to  some  'essential 
elements  of  their  religious  faith,  many  persons  have  sup- 
posed that  Millcnarianism  is  nothing  more  than  Millerism  in 
another  form.  Furthermore,  for  some  cause.  Christians  of 
this  generation  have  not  had  their  attention  called  to  the 
subject ;  and  when  it  was  preached  or  promulgated  through 
the  press,  it  was  received  as  a  new  doctrine,  and  met  with 
special  opposition  from  those  who  are  distinguished  for  con- 
servatism. In  addition,  a  new  sentiment  had  obtained  a 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  many  Christians,  to  which 
Millcnarianism  is  antagonlstical.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of 
Christians  in  all  former  times,  the  expectation  is  indulged 
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that  the  prevalence  of  misbelief,  and  wickedness,  and  conse- 
quent disorder  and  misery,  will  gradually  yield  to  the  force 
of  truth  disseminated  by  the  energy  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  that  the  latter  day  of  peace  and  holiness  will  be  imper- 
ceptibly ushered  in.  But  many^have  seen  their  mistake. 
They  have  learned  that  Millenarians  have  been  the  most  re- 
luctant to  make  innovations ;  that  the  doctrine  which  they 
cherish  has  an  easy  and  natural  connexion  with  the  *'  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  "  that  they  are  almost  without 
exception  firm  supporters  of  orthodoxy ;  and  of  all  men  the 
most  seldom  found  "  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of 
words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings, 
perverse  disputiiigs  of  men  of  corrupt  minds." — 1  Tim.  vi, 
4,  5.  It  has  been  found  that  the  first  Christians  were 
Millenarians,  and  that  very  many  of  the  Puritan  Fathers 
received  the  same  doctrine;  that  those  who  are  called 
modern  Millenarians,  for  obvious  reasons,  do  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison  of  the  history  of  their  doctrine  with  that 
of  their  opponents.  The  result  is,  Millenarians  are  not 
reorardcd  with  so  much  distrust  and  aversion  as  thev  have 
been. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  appearance  in  the  Journal  of  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Mather  respecting  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Saints,  and  the  New  Heavens 
and  the  New  Earth,  will  awaken  a  more  earnest  inquiry  re- 
specting facts  so  interesting,  and  in  which  all  true  believers 
will  find  their  everlasting  joy  and  rejoicing.  We  should  in. 
deed  make  it  our  first  care  to  be  united  to  Christ  by  faith ; 
"  to  be  found  in  him"  renewed  in  his  image.  But  no  right- 
minded  Christian  will  doubt  the  propriety  of  holding  con- 
stantly in  our  minds  and  affections  the  end  of  our  faith,  even 
the  glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord,  and  the  perfection  of  tbe 
saints,  who  shall  be  admitted  into  his  presence. 

AVe  have  anotlier  reason  for  presenting  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Mather's  sentiments  on  this  subject.  We  wish  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  those  considera- 
tions which  have  influenced  the  opinions  of  men  who  have 
lived  at  different  periods,  and  which  give  a  certain  as- 
surance of  the  revelation  of  facts  which  constitute  the 
elements,  and  we  may  say  substance  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
Millenarians.  Our  opponents  accuse  us  of  disagreeing  among 
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ourselves.  This  ought  not  to  cause  great  uneasiness,  sinco 
it  has  ever  been  the  standing  argument  of  Catholics  againstf 
all  Protestants.  And  furthermore,  it  is  no  strange  thing 
that  persons  who  think  independently,  and  who,  for  them- 
selves, derive  their  religious  opinions  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, should  have  some  differences  among  themselves.  But 
yet  it  is  a  fact  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  Millenarians  are 
very  harmonious  in  their  belief  of  those  facts  which  are  ob- 
jects of  revelation,  while  they  sometimes  disagree  in  their 
attempts  to  obviate  difficulties  which  necessarily  invest  sub- 
jects beyond  our  comprehension.  We  would  not  have  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  think  that  we  in  all  respects  coin- 
cide with  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Mather.  As  it  is  not  our 
object  to  present  a  review  of  his  position  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  invite  attention  to  what  we  receive,  rather 
than  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  what  we  reject 

Mr.  Mather's  biographer,  in  presenting  the  views  of  his 
father  respecting  the  "  Sacred  Prophecies,"  says : 

*'  I  will  here  write  those  sentiments  of  these  things  of 
which  the  Doctor,  just  before  he  died,  had  a  firm  belief 
from  a  strict  incjuiry,  long  study,  and  much  prayer;  and,  as 
near  as  I  can,  I  will  express  his  sentiments  in  his  own 
words  in  the  following  assertions  : — 

1.  "  The  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  will  be  at  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  Dionarchy  under  the  Papal  form  of  it  He  thought 
that,  although  wise  men  interpreted  our  Saviour's  coming 
in  the  cloxuh  of  heaven^  and  the  brightness  of  his  appearance^  as 
if  it  meant  anything  besides  His  personal  coming,  herein 
they  spoke  foolishly  and  unaccountably.  For  as  their 
interpretations  leave  us  destitute  of  any  proof  that  our 
Lord  will  ever  come  at  all,  so  they  go  very  far  towards  a 
trespass  on  the  third  commandment^* 

2.  '*  The  coufiag ration,  described  by  the  oracles  of  God  in 
strong  terms,  and  which  we  are  warned  of  by  Uie  moutli  of 
all  the  prophets,  this  conflagration  will  be  at  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Loud.  To  make  the  Petrine  conflagration  signify 
no  more  than  the  laying  of  Jerusalem  and  her  daughter  in 
ashes;  and  to  make  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
signify  no  more  than  the  church  state  of  the  gospel,  these  are 
shameful  hallucinations.     And  as  for  the  new  earth,  b'-  jre 
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the  arrival  of  which  no  man  can  reasonably  expect  happy 
times  for  the  church  of  God  upon  earth,  it  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  to  say  that  it  will  take  place  before  the  Petrine 
oonflagratioto.  And  there  is  no  prospect  of  arguing  to  any 
purpose  with  such  as  can  talk  so  very  ridiculously." 

3.  "  Upon  the  conflagration  the  glorious  God  will  create 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  In  the  upper  part  of  our 
aimoephere^  where  will  be  the  new  heavens,  there  will  be  the 
Jioly  city  which  God  has  prepared  for  his  people.  This  holy 
city  will  be  inhabited  by  the  raised  saints  attending  on  our 
Saviour  there,  and  receiving  the  inconceivable  recompenses 
of  all  their  services  and  sufferings  for  Him.  The  new  earth 
will  be  a  Paradise,  prepared  for  another  people,  and  full  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord.'' 

4.  "  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  inhabitants  for  the  new 
earth,  but  a  set  of  people  that  shall  escape  the  conflagration. 
It  is  a  thing  plainly  revealed  unto  us  that  our  descending 
Bedeemer,  while  yet  at  a  further  distance  than  he  will  even 
come  when  he  sets^re  to  the  earth,  will  by  his  Almighty 
voice  raise  the  dead,  whom  he  intends  for  blessedness,  and  so 
fetch  them  to  him  as  to  bring  them  vnih  him :  as  he  is  going 
on  in  his  nearer  approaches  with  his  illustrious  retinue  to 
give  order  for  the  tremendous  fire,  he  will  hear  the  cries  of 
his  chosen  called  and  faithful  ones,  and  he  will  send  his 
angeh  to  do  for  them  as  once  for  Elijah.  These  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  servants  of  God  and  walkers  with 
Him,  that  have  the  mark  of  God  upon  them  when  the 
destroyers  are  going  to  hurt  Hie  earth,  shall  be  caught  up  to 
meet  the  Lord  and  with  Him  shall  be  in  safety  while  they 
shall  see  the  earth  fiaming  under  them.  These  are  they  who 
shall  return  to  the  new  earth,  possess  it,  and  people  it ;  they 
shall  soon  multiply  into  mighty  nations  upon  it." 

5.  „  The  process  oijudgraent  on-the  sheep  and  goats,  in  the 
twenty-Ji/lh  chapter  of  Matthew,  has  not  one  of  the  raised 
from  t/ie  dead  concerned  in  it ;  but  it  is  a  quick  division  and 
decision  made  by  our  Lord  among  the  Christians  who  cry 
for  mercy  when  they  see  the  fire  of  God  ready  to  seize  upon 
them  determining  who  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  LoED, 
and  who  shall  be  left  to  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  in  the 
flames  before  them,  and  there  shall  not  one  ungodly  man  be 
left  living  in  the  world." 
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6.  "  The  raised  saints  in  the  new  heavens  will  not  marry 
nor  he  given  in  marriage^  but  be  equal  with  the  angels ;  the 
changed  saints  in  the  new  earth  will  build  houses  and  inhabit 
them,  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them,  and  will 
have  an  offspring  t/iat  xoill  be  with  them  the  blessed  of  the  Lord ; 
and  if  blessed^  tlien  sinless  and  deaUdess.  The  sacred  Scrip- 
tures have  expressly  declared  this  difference  between  them." 

7.  "  While  the  holy  people  on  the  new  earth  shall  be  cir- 
cumstanced like  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise,  in  a  pure  and 
spotless  manner  living  unto  God  ;  the  raised  saints^  being 
somewhat  more  angelically  circumstanced,  will  be  sent  from 
time  to  time  down  from  the  new  heavens  unto  them  to  be 
their  teachers  and  rulers,  and  have  power  over  nations,  and 
the  will  of  God  will  be  done  on  earOi  as  it  is  in  heaven.  This 
dispensation  will  continue  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Whether 
the  translations  from  the  new  eartli  to  the  new  heavens  will 
be  successively  during  the  thousand  years,  or  all  together 
after  it,  has  not  been  discovered." 

8.  "  The  new  heaven  in  conjunction  with  the  ne%^  earth 
under  the  influence  of  it,  is  that  heavenly  country  which 
the  patriarchs  looked  for.  When  the  great  God  promised 
them  that  he  would  be  their  God  and  bless  tliem,  they  under- 
stood it  of  his  bringing  them  into  this  deatJiless  and  sinless 
world.  They  who  expect  the  rest  promised  for  the  church 
of  God  upon  earth  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  the  new 
earth,  and  they  who  expect  any  happy  times  for  the  church 
in  a  world  that  halh  death  and  sin  in  it;  tliose  do  err  not 
knowing  Oie  Scriptures  nor  the  kingdom  of  God." 

We  will  now  examine  some  of  Dr.  Mather's  propositionp, 
and  compare  them  with  Scripture,  that  we  may  determine 
whether  he  was  warranted  in  giving  them  positively  as  the 
enunciation  of  undoubted  fact.     Uis  biographer  says : 

**He  thought  that,  although  wise  men  have  interpreted 
our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  appearance,  as  if  it  meant  anything 
besides  his  personal  coming  herein,  they  spake  foolishly 
and  unaccountably.  For  as  their  interpretations  leave  us 
destitute  of  any  proof  that  our  Lord  will  ever  come  at  all,  so 
they  go  very  far  towards  a  trespass  on  the  third  command- 
ment" 

We  will  in  the  first  place  examine  those  Scriptures  which 
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affirm  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  or  in  the  clonds 
of  heaven. 

"  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son 
of  man  came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him" 
(Dan.  vii.  13).  We  will  not  here  attempt  to  examine  the 
import  of  this  Scripture,  but  will  first  refer  to  other  passages 
which  speak  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds. 

"  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said  ;  nevertheless  I 
say  unto  you.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64.  See  also  Mark  xiv.  62 ;  Luke 
3cxii.  69).  This  was  the  answer  that  Jesus  gave  to  the  high 
priest,  who  said  unto  him,  "  I  alJjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son 
of  God."  To  this  demand  our  Saviour  gives  an  affirmative 
answer.  He  declared  that  he  was.  And  he  manifestly  ap- 
plies to  himself  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Daniel.  That  is,  he  affirmed  that  he  was  the  personage 
whom  Daniel  foresaw  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
he  assured  the  high  priest  that  he  would  be  a  spectator  of 
his  august  approach.  These  passages  refer  to  the  same  per- 
son and  the  same  advent. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  the  following  passages  the  same 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  is  referred  to  which  was  described 
by  the  prophet.  "  And  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the 
douds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory."  "  And  then 
shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  with 
great  power  and  glory."  "  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son 
of  man  coming  in  a  cloud,  with  power  and  great  glory." 
"  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see 
him'*  (Rev.  i.  7).  The  language  in  all  these  passages  is 
nearly  the  same ;  and  those  of  them  that  are  found  in  the 
New  Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  that 
found  in  Daniel  vii.  13,  and  a  description  of  the  same 
event  If  that  announces  a  literal  coming,  then  a  literal 
appearing  is  affirmed  in  the  other  Scriptures  quoted  above. 
But  if  the  prophet  saw  only  the  representation  of  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  power  of  the  Saviour  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  protecting  and  defending  his  church,  then 
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our  Saviour  and  his  servant  John  spake  of  the  same  thing 
under  the  imagery  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  If  there  are  other  passages  in  which 
similar  language  is  found,  they  do  not  teach  a  personal 
coming  more  plainly  or  conclusively  than  it  is  taught  in 
those  already  quoted. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  a  literal  coming  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  clouds  is  affirmed  (though  not  in  form,  yet  in  fact)  in 
Acts  i.  11,  wc  could  not  deny  it;  yet  we  should  say,  if  all 
other  descriptions  of  his  coming  in  the  clouds  refer  to  a 
providential  coming,  then,  by  applying  the  laws  of  language, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  by  the  abuse  of  the  laws  of,  lan- 
guage by  which  they  are  deprived  of  their  obvious  mean- 
ing, to  this  passage,  we  could  make  it  signify  about  what  we 
might  wish  to  have  it  teach.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Acts  p. 
11  were  the  only  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
clouds,  we  should  be  under  an  absolute  necessity  to  derive 
from  it  a  coming  to  reign  personally  on  the  earth.  It  is 
very  generally  believed  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ 
will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  literally,  personally.  But 
where  is  this  fact  taught  ?  If  it  be  not  taught  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  where  is  it  taught?  And  if  it  is  not  taught  in 
all  of  them,  how  shall  we  show  that  it  is  taught  in  any  of 
them  ?  Is  the  personal  coming  of  Christ  a  mere  tradition, 
which  the  Christian  world  have  been  united  in  receiving  as 
an  undoubted  fact  revealed  in  Scripture,  while  there  is  no 
passage  to  be  found  in  which  it  is  affirmed  I  Ilave  Chris- 
tians derived  a  literal  fact  from  language  which,  when  pro- 
perly interpreted,  they  concede  refers  to  no  such  thing,  but 
only  images  forth  soirife  event  under  the  government  of  God  I 

There  are  Scriptures  which  speak  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
without  the  adjunct  of  "  in  the  clouds,''  or  "  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  Do  these  describe  a  literal  personal  coming,  or  do 
they  simply  affirm  a  fact  in  his  government  of  the  world  or 
his  church  ?     We  will  present  some  of  these  passages. 

**  And  ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley  of  the  mountains ;  for 
the  valley  of  the  mountains  shall  reach  unto  Azal :  yea,  ye 
fihall  flee  like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earthquake  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah :  and  the  Lord  my  God  shall 
come  ami  all  the  saints  with  thee"  (Zech.  xiv.  5).  It  will 
be  presumed,  that  none  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will 
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have  any  disposition  to  deny  that  Christ  is  the  being  who  is 
designated  in  the  phrase,  "The  Lord  my  God."  Let  it  here 
be  noted  that  it  is  said  that  his  saints  will  come  with  him. 

By  referring  to  the  New  Testament  we  shall  find  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  with  the  saints  is  referred'  to  as  a  fixed 
certainty,  as  clearly  revealed,  as  from  the  use  of  similar 
language  there  is  evidently  a  reference  to  the  same  coming 
here  described,  in  the  passages  to  which  we  shall  now 
refer. 

"  Seeing  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense 
tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you ;  and  to  you  who  are 
troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  fiaming 
fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe  (because  our  testimony  among  you  was 
believed)  in  that  day."  (2  Thess.  i.  6-10.)  At  this  coming 
Christ  is  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and,  therefore,  we 
may  suppose  that  it  synchronizes  with  his  coming  with  his 
saints,  foretold  in  Zechariah. 

"  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied 
of  these  things,  saying,  behold  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints."     (Jude  v.  14.) 

"  But  every  man  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  first  fruits: 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ^s  at  his  coming."  (1  Cor.  xv. 
23.)  The  language  is  varied  a  little  here,  but  yet  there  can, 
we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  sam^  event  is  referred  to. 
"For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  he  bring  with  liim." 
(1  Thess.  iv.  14.)  The  sense,  in  substance,  is  here  affirmed 
with  what  the  prophet  Zechariah  saw.  And  we  know  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  is  referred  to  in  the  context, 
wherein  there  is  a  more  full  description  of  the  august  ap- 
pearing, or  coming  of  the  Saviour  with  his  saints. 

"And  then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.''  (2  Thess.  iL  8.)  "When 
the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
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angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory."    (Matt.  xxv.  31.) 

"  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing.''  (2  Tim.  iv.  8.)  *'  So  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  and  unto  them  that 
look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin 
unto  salvation."    (Heb.  ix.  28.) 

There  are  other  passages  in  which  the  coming  revelation 
or  appearing  of  our  Lord  is  foretold,  but  it  is  presumed  that 
if  a  literal  appearing  be  not  declared  by  the  texts  already 
quoted,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  any  other  Scriptures. 
These  references  will,  therefore,  be  amply  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

There  is  one  fact  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  the  careful 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  It  is  this :  whenever 
Christ  or  any  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of 
his,  then  future,  coming,  they  introduce  it  as  an  event  pre- 
viously revealed.  We  think  in  no  instance  is  it  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  as  a  new  revelation.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
everywhere  assumed  on  the  authority  of  a  divine  revelation, 
and  one  well  known  to  all  who  knew  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  And  furthermore,  there  were  certain  familiar 
forms  of  expression  which  were  employed  when  they  spoke 
of  it.  Where  did  they  find  this  event  revealed  i  Was  it 
in  other  sacred  writings  not  known  to  us,  or  in  a  tradition- 
ary account  of  divine  communications?  Most  evidently 
not.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  we  now  have 
were  their  authority.  They  were  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  to 
which  they  referred.  And  we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in 
affirming  that  no  other  coming  of  our  Lord  is  foretold  in  the 
New  Testament  than  what  had  been  foretold  in  the  Old. 
But  where  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  predicted,  if  not  in  the  passages  already 
referred  to  ?  Understand  us.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  very 
many  places  this  event  is  predicted;  but  we  do  affirm, 
that  if  the  passages  quoted  do  not  refer  to  a  personal  coming, 
such  an  appearing  cannot  be  proven  from  any  other.  If  we 
have  not  referred  to  those  Scriptures  which  are  the  most 
olear  and  explicit  on  this  subjecti  we  have  not  done  wlu^t 
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we  wished,  and  what  we  have  designed  to  do.  Furthermore 
we  have  referred  to  those  texts  from  which  the- writers  of 
the  New  Testament  seem  evidently  to  have  borrowed  their 
language  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
Lord.  Indeed,  the  language  employed  in  the  Old  Testament 
seems  to  have  had  the  force  of  technical  words  or  phrases 
with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Do  they  refer  to 
the  coining  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ?  They 
employ  the  language  of  Daniel  to  give  utterance  to  what 
they  wish  to  communicate.  Do  they  wish  to  speak  of  the 
saints  as  attendants  on  Christ  at  his  advent?  From  Zechariah 
they  obtain  an  expression  which  will  unerringly  indicate 
their  meaning.  We  will  further  add,  that  if  there  are  other 
Scriptures  from  whicl>  a  future  personal  appearing  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  could  be  proved,  though  it  should  be  made  to 
appear  that  such  a  coming  is  not  indicated  in  those  referred 
to,  we  would  thank  any  person  to  tell  us  where  they  are 
to  be  found. 

Does  any  one  say  that  some  of  the  passages  quoted  teach 
a  future  personal  advent,  and  some  do  not?  Which  do  not? 
Are  they  those  found  in  the  Old  Testament?  But  these  are 
manifestly  the  very  passages  to  which  reference  is  had  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  prove  that  God  had 
promised  a  literal  coming.  These  are  the  passages  from 
which  they  borrow  their  language  when  they  speak  of  it : 
if,  indeed,  they  anywhere  do  refer  to  such  an  appearing. 

Which  do  declare  a  personal  coming?  Shall  we  say  that 
it  is  taught  in  the  following  Scriptures?  "  Christ  the  first 
fruits:  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." 
"And  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation."  And  where  shall  we  look 
for  a  revelation  of  what  is  referred  to  in  these  passages,  as  a 
fixed  certainty,  if  not  to,  "  And  the  Lord  my  God  shall  come, 
and  all  the  saints  with  thee,"  and  to  other  passages  in  which 
similar  language  is  employed,  and  with  like  import?  Let 
us  say  again,  what  text  shall  we  select  to  prove  that  Christ 
will  come  again  personally,  while  we  must  not,  by  following 
the  laws  of  language,  determine  that  such  a  coming  is 
taught  in  all  the  texts  we  have  referred  to  above? 

If  any  of  these  prove  that  Christ  will  come  personally, 
then  they  all  do.    And  if  these  do  not  teach  a  literal  ap- 
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pearing,  then  such  an  appearing  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures.  Are  the  readers  of  the  Journal  ready  to  discard 
this  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  We  trust 
not.  It  is  too  dear  to  them,  too  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  and  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
judgment,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  blessedness 
of  the  saints,  to  be  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  a 
favorite  theory  respecting  what  shall  be  before  Christ  shall 
appear. 

But  if  a  personal  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  which  we  have  quoted,  and  in  similar  pas- 
sages, then  it  is  obvious  that  that  appearing  will  be  "  at  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  man  of  sin,"  as  maintained  by  Dr. 
Mather,  and  will  be  pre-millennial.#  We  have  no  need  to 
prove  that  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8,  refer 
to  events  contemporaneous  with  the  destruction  of  the  man 
of  sin,  and  the  conrimcnccment  of  the  reign  of  righteousness 
on  the  earth.  Which  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  abandon  the 
belief  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  will  appear  the 
second  time  literally,  personally ;  or  shall  we  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-millennial  advent  ?  One  or  the  other  we 
must  do.  We  do  talk  **  foolishly  and  unaccountably"  [for 
we  could  not  give  a  reason  for  what  we  should  say],  if  we 
adhere  to  the  belief  of  a  personal  coming,  and  at  the  same 
time  refer  all  those  Scriptures  which  represent  that  Christ 
will  appear,  will  come,  will  be  revealed,  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  to  something  besides  a  literal  appearing. 

II.  The  positions  of  our  author  respecting  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  are  worthy  of 
consideration.     He  says : — 

"  To  make  the  Petrine  conflagration  signify  no  more  than 
the  laying  of  Jerusalem  and  her  daughter  in  ashes ;  and  to 
make  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  signify  no  more 
than  the  church  state  of  the  gospel, — these  are  shameful 
hallucinations;  and  as  for  the  new  e4rth,  before  the  arrival 
of  which  no  man  can  reasonably  expect  happy  times  for  the 
church  of  God  upon  earth,  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  say 
that  it  will  take  place  before  the  Petrine  conflagration. 
And  there  is  no  prospect  of  arguing  to  any  purpose  with 
Buch  as  can  talk  so  very  ridiculously." 

Let  UB  examine  these  statements  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
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ivill  ht-ar.  Tiie  woit'  aisd  the  laiiib  siiall  ibevl  toirether,  and 
the  linn  shall  eat  straw  like  tlie  biilloek  :  and  dust  shall  be 
the  ftSerpent's  meat.  Thev  shall  n^'t  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain,  S4tith  the  J-ord"  (l.<a.  Ixv.  18-25). 

Should  any  say  this  is  a  description  of  heavenly  things 
ailer  the  human  race  shall  cease  to  propagate  itself,  and  the 
earth  shall  have  been  annihilated,  it  were  useless  to  attempt 
to  refate  tluvn*  fixrwhea  men  maintain  opinions  without 

«woii|  a  wise  man  will  not  expect  to 
fcUy  by  arguments.    'Tor  as  the 
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new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  I  will  make,  shall 
remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and 
your  name  remain."  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  22.)  Here,  also,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  new  earth  is  the  abode  of  men  who  live  upon 
the  products  of  the  earth,  and  who  have  bodies  of  flesh  as 
we  have.  But  we  would  remark  that  we  learn  from  the 
context  that  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  there  will  be  a  terrific  destruction  of  wicked 
men.  The  prophet  says,  "And  they  shall  go  forth,  and 
look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed 
against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their 
lire  be  quenched;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  to  all 
flesh."  (Isa.  Ixvi.  24.)  This  destruction  and  burning  is 
more  fully  set  forth  in  2  Peter  iii.,  to  which  we  refer  below. 

When  will  the  state  of  things  indicated  by  the  terms  New 
Heaven  and  New  Earth  exist?  Does  the  Christian  church 
now  inhabit  the  new  earth,  and  are  we  now  surrounded  by 
the  new  heavens  ?  Certainly  the  present  state  of  things  is 
no  way  answerable  to  the  description  given  above. 

We  will  now  refer  you  to  another  passage  in  which  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  arc  spoken  of.  *'  Never- 
theless we,  'according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  (2  Peter 
iiL  12.)  Where  are  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  pro- 
mised? Without  any  doubt,  in  the  Scriptures  already 
quoted.  We  will  now  inquire  again  when  will  they  be 
made  ?  The  context  gives  the  answer.  It  will  bo  after  the 
conflagration,  when  "  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ; 
the  earth  also,  and  all  the  works  therein,  shall  be  burned 
up."  (2  Peter  iii.  10.)  At  that  time  the  apostle  says  will 
be  **  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men." 
(2  Peter  iii.  7.) 

We  suppose  there  are  those  who  will  say  that  the  predic- 
tion respecting  the  conflagration  of  the  earth  and  the  ele- 
ments was  fulfeUed  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  now  exist.  But  waa 
the  earth  deluged  with  fire  ?  and  did  the  elements  melt  with 
fervent  heat  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  as  the  windowB 
of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  old  world  was  overflowed 
with  water  at  the  flood  ?    Certainly  no  such  thing  oocurred 
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when  Jerusalem  was  overthrown  But  the  conflagration 
described  by  Peter  will  be  universal,  like  the  flood  in  the 
days  of  Noah. 

"  Knowing  this  first  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days 
scoflFers  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saj'ing,  Where  is 
the  promise  of  his  coming ;  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep 
all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation?  For  this  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of  that 
by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth 
standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water,  whereby  the 
world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished. 
But  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  are  now  by  the 
same  word,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against 
the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men  ?"  If  it 
bad  been  designed  to  foreshow  in  the  Scriptures  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Bomans, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  more  appropriate  to  have  repre- 
sented the  Jews  as  willingly  ignorant  that  Jerusalem  had 
been  ever  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  There  is  so  much 
violence  done  to  language  by  making  this  conflagration  a 
description  of  the  burning  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  identical  with  the  present 
state  of  the  Christian  church,  that  we  exceedingly  wonder 
why  those  who  thus  interpret  this  Scripture  are  not  so  much 
ashamed  of  their  interpretation  that  they  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge it  as  their  own.  It  is  presumed  that  none  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  have  such  views  of  the  import  of 
the  passage. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  conflagration  here  described  will 
be  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ;  for  in  reference  to  it  the 
scoflers  will  say,  *' Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?" 
Again  it  will  be  at  the  day  of  judgment,  frequentlv  n,en- 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
following — "  Eeserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men."  Hence  it  appears  that  at 
the  coming  of  Christ  the  earth  will  be  burned,  ungodly  men 
will  be  judged  and  doomed  to  perdition,  and  subsequently 
an  order  of  things  will  be  instituted  denominated  new  heavens 
and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  Now,  if 
we  turn  back  to  Isaiah,  where  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  which  Peter  speaks  of,  were  promised,  we  shall 
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find  that  on  the  new  earth  they  "  shall  build  houses  and 
inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them ; "  that  children  will  be  born,  for  "they  shall 
not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble,  for  they  are  the 
seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their  offspring  with 
them."  The  earth  will  therefore  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
men  who  shall  live  upon  the  fruits  of  it.  Does  what  is 
described  in  these  passages  exist  now,  or  will  it  in  the 
millennial  state?  If  we  say  it  exists  now,  then  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  already  passed,  the  judgment  is  passed,  and  no 
better  state  of  things  is  to  be  looked  for  upon  the  earth.  Is 
it  future,  but  after  the  millennial  period  ?  Then  between 
the  present  time  and  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  there  will  be  a  space  of  at  least  a  thousand 
years  of  great  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  church,  when 
Satan  shall  not  deceive  the  nations. 

But  we  are  commanded  to  watch  for  the  appearing  of  Christ 
here  predicted,  for  we  know  not  that  he  will  not  come  this 
day.  If,  however,  the  Lord  has  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 
that  his  appearing  will  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  from  this 
time,  we  do  know  certainly  that  he  will  not  come  in  our  day 
unless  we  live  a  thousand  years.  Furthermore,  the  confla- 
gration described  by  Peter  will  be  at  that  coming  of  Christ, 
foretold  by  the  prophets  and  confirmed  by  himself  and  his 
apostles,  when  he  shall  by  the  brightness  of  his  appearing 
destroy  the  man  of  sin  or  the  persecuting  power  which 
John  puts  before  the  millennium,  or  at  its  commencement. 
There  will  be  no  long  peri  jd  of  peace  and  godly  prosperity  to 
the  church  before  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  no  such  happy 
times  before  that  event.  On  the  contrary,  they  represent 
that  the  enemy  will  triumph  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Son  of  man  in  the  clouds.  But  when  the  apostle  saw  in 
vision  the  righteous  dead  rising  to  reign  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years,  did  he  not  have  a  prophetic  view  of  great 
peace,  joy,  and  blessedness  ?  Since,  therefore,  a  happy  state 
to  the  church  will  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand 
years,  we  must  conclude  that  then  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  will  be  created,  to  continue  not  a  thousand 
years  only,  but  for  ever. 

We  would  earnestly  invite  attention  to  the  declaration  of 
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Dr.  Mather  that — "  No  man  can  reasonably  expect  happy 
times  for  the  church  of  God  upon  earth  before  the  'arrival' 
of  the  new  earth."  Are  such  times  anywhere  foretold  by 
the  prophets  ?  Are  they  foretold  in  the  New  Testament? 
Where  in  all  the  Scriptures  are  we  taught  that  there  will 
be  any  period,  however  brief,  or  a  thousand  years  of  peace,  of 
true  blessedness  to  the  church  of  Christ,  before  the  promised 
new  heaven  and  new  earth  shall  be  created?  Nowhere  can 
such  a  prediction  be  found.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  pro- 
phets, from  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  from  all  his 
teachings,  from  the  revelations  made  to  his  servants,  we 
learn  that  the  church  must  be  surrounded  by  the  enenties  of 
Ood,  must  be  afQicted  with  false  brethren  until  God  shall 
renovate  the  earth. 

But  when  he  creates  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
he  will  send  Jesus  according  to  his  promise.  And  his  saints 
will  come  with  him  and  will  reign  with  him. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
whether  they  have  ever  considered  the  import  of  the  peti- 
tion in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  he 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Can  this  be  before  the 
creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth ;  before  the 
saints  shall  be  raised  and  made  equal  unto  the  angels ;  before 
the  Lord  shall  come  with  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  shall  be  all  righteous  ?  Must  we  not  have  as  much 
as  this  in  our  minds  if  we  sincerely  pray  for  what  is  indi- 
cated in  this  petition  ?  And  if  Christ  has  taught  us  to  pray 
for  this,  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  is  predicted  in  the 
Scriptures,  so  that  we  can  pray,  believing  in  the  divine 
word  that  our  prayer  shall  be  answered  ?  Here  is  a  marvel- 
lous thing !  While  millenarians  are  few  and  their  doctrine 
is  much  spoken  against,  the  whole  Christian  world  daily 
pray  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  is  embraced  in  the 
millenarian  doctrine!  Is  not  this  so?  And  are  not  our 
opponents  with  us  when  they  draw  near  to  God  in  hum- 
ble worship,  and  in  their  supplications  give  utterance  to 
the  most  intense,  the  most  earnest  longings  of  their  souls  ? 
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Abt.   VL— a  Designation  and  Exposition  op  thi 
Figures  of  Isaiah,  Chapters  XXX.  and  XXXT. 

CHAPTER  1XL. 

The  prophet  first  inveighs  against  those  who  deserted 
Jehovah,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Egypt  to  purchase  help ; 
and  predicts  the  disappointment  and  shame  in  which  the 
policy  was  to  end.  lie  then  contrasto  with  the  disastrous 
results  of  their  reliance  on  men,  the  safety,  prosperity,  and 
peace  they  were  to  enjoy,  when  God  should  interpose  and 
give  them  redemption  by  his  Almighty  arm. 

1,  S.  Hypocatastases.  ''  Woe  to  the  rebellious  childreUi 
saith  Jehovah,  who  form  a  plan  but  not  from  me ;  who  cover 
with  a  covering,  but  not  by  my  Spirit,  that  they  may  add  sin 
to  sin ;"  V.  1.  To  form  a  plan  of  policy  without  taking  coun- 
sel of  Jehovah,  was  an  act  of  apostasy  from  him — ^to  turn  to 
men  for  protection  was  to  renounce  him  as  their  covenant 
God,  and  transfer  their  trust  from  him  to  them.  To  cover 
with  a  covering,  denoting  a  studied  and  specious  conceal- 
ment, is  used  by  hypocatastasis  to  signify  that  they  veiled 
their  plan  from  the  public  eye,  and  kept  it  a  secret,  so  that 
to  the  sin  of  apostasy  from  God  they  added  also  the  sin  of 
hypocrisy  and  deception  towards  men. 

8.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  add.  The  two  sins  were  not 
literally  added- together,  like  arithmetical  numbers,  or  drops 
of  water,  so  as  to  become  one ;  that  was  impossible.  The 
verb  is  used  by  a  metaphor,  to  indicate  simply  that  they 
were  conjoined,  and  belonged  to  the  same  scheme  of 
agency. 

4.  Metonymy  of  mouth,  for  Jehovah  himself— "Who 
walk  to  go  down  to  Egypt^  but  have  not  asked  my  mouth ; 
to  strengthen  themselves  with  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  and 
to  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt ;"  v.  2.  They  designed  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  monarch|  and  relied  on 
him  for  defence,  instead  of  Jehovah. 

5.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  the  ascription  of  a  shadow  to 
Egypt,  in  which  the  Israelites  desired  to  place  themselvef 
for  protection  from  the  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed 

fi.  Elliptical  metaphor,  in  attributing  a  shadow  to  Egypt 
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in  which  the  Israelites  might  find  shelter  as  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  *'  But  the  strength  of  Egypt  shall  be  to  you  for 
shame,  and  your  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt  for  con- 
fusion ;"  V.  3.  The  folly  and  guilt  of  their  procedure  was  to 
become  so  manifest  as  to  confound  them,  and  cover  them 
with  blushes. 

"  For  his  princes  are  in  Zoan,  and  his  ambassadors  arrivo 
at  Hanes ;  all  are  ashamed  of  a  people  who  cannot  profit 
them;  a  people  not  for  help  and  not  for  profit,  but  for 
shame  and  also  a  reproach ;"  v.  4,  6.  Zoan,  the  Tanais  of 
the  Greeks,  was  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  a  royal 
residence.  The  court  was  doubtless  there  at  the  time,  and 
the  ambassadors  were  Pharaoh^s,  sent  to  meet  those  of  the 
Israelitish  monarch  at  Hanes,  which  was  somewhat  nearer 
Judea. 

The  prophet  next  describes  the  journey  of  the  Israelitish 
ambassadors  with  presents  to  the  monarch  of  Egypt  to  pur- 
chase his  alliance.  "  The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south 
in  a  land  of  suffering  and  distress,  whence  are  the  adder  and 
the  fiery  flying  serpent;  they  are  carrying  on  the  shoulder 
of  young  asses  their  wealth,  and  on  the  hump  of  camels 
their  treasures  to  a  people  who  cannot  profit;"  v.  6.  The 
land  of  distress  is  the  wilderness  which  separates  Palestine 
from  Egypt:  and  it  is  described  to  show  the  unsuitableness 
of  the  means  which  the  Israelites  had  chosen  for  their  secu- 
rity. The  very  journey  the  ambassadors  were  to  make  to 
reach  Egypt  was  one  of  extreme  pAril.  In  forsaking 
Jehovah,  they  forsook  the  only  being  who  could  defend 
them ;  and  exposed  themselves  to  severe  deprivations  and 
great  dangers,  in  bearing  away  their  treasures  to  purchase 
an  ally  who  would  yield  them  no  aid. 

"  For  the  Egyptians  shall  help  in  vain  and  to  no  purpose : 
Therefore  have  I  cried  concerning  this — Their  strength  is 
to  sit  still ;"  V.  7.  Their  ability  to  meet  their  dangers— 
their  safety  depended  on  their  continuing  their  trust 
in  Jehovah.  Every  step  they  took  towards  forming  an 
alliance  with  Egypt,  carried  them  from  security  into  weak- 
ness and  danger. 

7.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  mouth.  "  Now,  go  write  it 
before  them  in  a  tablet,  and  inscribe  it  in  a  book,  that  it 
may  be  for  the  time  to  come  for  ever  and  ever : — That  this 
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is  a  rebellious  people,  lying  children,  cbildren  that  will  not 
hear  the  law  of  the  Lord:  which  say  to  the  seer  see  not; 
and  to  the  prophets,  prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things: 
speak  unto  us  smooth  things ;  prophesy  deceits ;"  ▼•  8-10, 
As  that  which  is  smooth  to  the  touch  is  pleasing,  by  smooth 
things  from  the  prophets  are  meant  predictions  or  announce- 
ments that  met  the  tastes  of  the  apostates.  This  demand  at 
one  time  that  the  seers  should  not  see  the  visions  which  God 
presented  to  them ;  and  at  another,  that  they  should  accom- 
modate their  messages  to  the  wishes  of  the  rebellious  and 
lying  children  whom  they  addressed,  and  directly  perverfc 
and  desecrate  their  office  by  prophesying  deceits,  indicates 
a  most  bold  and  daring  impiety.  The  leaders  were  not  con* 
tent  with  simply  apostatizing  from  God ;  they  undertook  to 
prostitute  the  prophetic  office  to  their  purposes,  and  give^ 
in  appearance  at  least,  the  sanction  of  Jehovah  to  their 
wickedness ;  in  the  hope  thereby,  probably,  of  calming  the 
fears  of  the  doubting,  and  making  their  measures  acceptable 
to  the  people. 

8,  9.  Ilypocatastases.  "Get  you  out  of  the  way;  turn 
aside  out  of  the  path :  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease 
from  before  us;"  v.  11.  This  is  still  addressed  to  the  pro- 
phets. To  get  out  of  the  way  and  turn  aside  from  the  path, 
are  hypocatastases,  for  violating  the  law  of  their  office,  by 
false  announcements,  or  declining  to  make  any  announce- 
ments  at  all.  The  command  to  cause  the  Holy  One  to  cease 
from  before  them,*  seems  to  mean  that  the  prophets  should 
refuse  to  deliver  any  messages  from  him,  and  perhaps 
declare  that  he  no  longer  made  any  communications  to 
them  :  that  the  apostates  might  be  left,  apparently,  without 
obstruction,  to  follow  their  own  counsels. 

10,  11.  Comparisons.  "Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  Because  of  your  rejection  of  this  word,  and  ye 
have  trusted  in  oppression  and  perverseness  and  have  relied 
thereon ;  therefore  shall  this  iniquity  be  to  you  like  a  breach 
that  is  ready  to  fall,  swelling  out  in  a  high  wall,  whose 
breaking  may  come  suddenly,  at  an  instant  And  it  shall 
be  broken  as  the  breaking  of  a  potter's  vessel  that  is  dashed 
in  pieces :  he  shall  not  spare ;  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
found  in  the  breaking  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth, 
or  to  dip  water  from  a  pool ;"  v.  IS,  14    Their  apoBtasj 
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from  Jehovah,  and  allianoe  with  the  Egyptians,  and  impious 
expedients  to  give  it  effect,  instead  of  adding  to  their 
strength,  instantly  placed  them  in  a  condition  of  weakness 
and  danger,  like  a  wall  of  a  cily,  which  instead  of  standing 
erect  and  firm,  is  swelling  out,  and  ready  to  fall  at  any 
instant,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  who  rely  on  it  for  safety, 
exposed  to  the  unobstructed  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

12.  Elliptical  metaphor,  in  the  use  of  returning,  a  move- 
ment in  space,  for  becoming  obedient  "  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  GK>d,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  in  returning  and  rest  shall 
ye  be  saved ;  in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength;  and  ye  would  not,"  v.  16.  By  returning  is 
doubtless  meant  a  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah; 
the  rest  to  which  they  were  to  return  was  an  abstinence 
from  attempts  to  protect  themselves  by  the  Egyptian  alliance; 
•—the  sitting  still  which  it  had  before  been  declared  was  their 
strength.  By  refraining  from  endeavors  to  defend  them- 
selves by  unlawful  means,  and  calmly  confiding  in  God, 
they  would  have  his  omnipotence  on  their  side,  and  bo 
shielded  at  once  from  conquest  and  from  danger. 

18, 14.  Comparisons.  "  But  ye  said  no :  for  we  will  flee 
upon  horses ;  therefore  shall  ye  flee.  And  we  will  hde  upon 
the  swift ;  therefore  shall  they  that  pursue  you  be  swift ; 
one  thousand  at  the  rebuke  of  one ;  at  the  rebuke  of  five 
shall  ye  flee ;  till  ye  be  left  as  a  mast  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
and  as  an  ensign  on  a  hill,"  v.  16, 17.  The  design  of  the 
comparison  seems  to  be  to  indicate  the  smallness  of  the 
number  that  would  remain.  They  were  to  flee,  and  be  pur- 
sued to  destruction,  till  the  survivors  would  be  like  a  mast 
or  signal  pole  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  is  specially 
distinguishable  and  conspicuous,  because  it  stands  alone; 
no  other  object  rising  nigh  it  to  obstruct  the  beholder's  eye 
or  divide  his  attention.  The  panic  with  which  they  weie 
to  be  struck,  was  to  be  such  that  no  numbers  either  of  their 
own  troops  or  of  the  allies  whom  they  might  call  to  their 
assistance,  would  contribute  at  all  to  their  safety.  Not  only 
would  a  thousand  be  thrown  into  a  rout  at  the  rebuke  of 
one,  but  five  of  the  enemy  would  drive  the  whole  of  them 
into  a  flight  What  picture  of  the  disastrous  results  of  war 
eommenced  with  an  impious  contempt  of  God,  ever  tran- 
scended this  7 
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The  prophet  now  proeeeds  to  pfedict^  that  because  of  the 
great  panishments  he  was  thus  to  inflict  on  them,  he  would 
wait  for  a  period  before  he  interposed  to  restore  them  to 
safety  and  peace. 

15.  fijpocatastasis  in  the  use  of  an  exaltation  of  God  in 
place,  for  a  brighter  display  of  his  attributes.  "  And  there- 
fore will  the  Lord  wait  that  he  may  be  gracious  unto  you, 
and  therefore  will  he  be  exalted,  that  he  may  have  mercy 
on  you.  For  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment,  blessed  are 
all  they  that  wait  for  him,"  v.  18.  The  reason  that  God 
would  wait  before  ho  manifested  his  grace  to  them  was,  the 
terrible  calamities  with  which  he  was  thus  to  overwhelm 
them  ;  and  they  are  the  calamities,  it  would  seem  from  the 
promises  that  follow,  that  have  filled  up  the  long  space  that 
has  since  intervened ;  and  it  is  by  the  display  of  his  justice 
through  this  vast  series  of  ages,  and  verification  of  the  truth 
of  his  word,  that  the  way  is  preparing  for  their  restoration 
as  his  chosen  people. 

"  For  the  people  in  Zion  shall  dwell  at  Jerusalem :  thou 
shalt  weep  no  more ;  he  shall  be  very  gracious  unto  thee 
at  the  voice  of  thy  cry :  when  he  shall  hear  it,  he  will 
answer  thee,"  v.  19.  This  indicates  more  than  a  mere 
release  from  the  evils  of  a  disastrous  war.  It  implies  their 
repentance  and  a  return  to  God,  a  manifestation  of  his  great 
grace,  their  restoration  to  Zion  as  their  residence,  and 
exemption  for  ever  from  sorrow.  No  such  change  in  their 
character  and  relation  to  him  has  yet  taken  place.  It  is 
undoubtedly  still  future. 

"  Though  Jehovah  will  give  you  bread  of  affliction,  and 
water  of  adversity,  yet  no  more  shall  thy  teachers  hide 
themselves,  but  thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers,"  v.  20. 
This  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  period  that  is  immediately 
to  precede  their  repentance  and  conversion.  It  is  to  be  a 
time  of  great  difficulty  and  affliction  from  their  enemies; 
yet  they  are  to  have  teachers  who  will  not  suppress  their 
messages  from  God,  as  the  prophets  were  compelled  by 
the  apostate  party  not  to  proclaim  his  word  in  respect  to 
the  alliance  with  Egypt ;  but  they  will  present  themselvef 
openly  to  the  people  and  perform  their  office  with  fidelity. 

16.  Uy pocatastasis.  "And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word 
from  behind  thee,  saying,  This  is  the  way ;  walk  ye  in  it^ 
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when  ye  turn  to  the  right,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left,"  v. 
21.  A  way  in  which  they  were  to  walk  is  put  for  the 
divine  commands  which  they  were  to  make  the  rule  of  their 
life.  The  voice  from  behind  them,  as  from  the  cloud  that 
followed  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea, 
is  to  direct  them  to  obey  those  commands,  although  the 
course  which  they  enjoin  seems  to  be  a  deflection  some- 
times to  the  right  hand,  and  sometimes  to  the  left. 

17.  Apostrophe.  "  And  ye  shall  defile  the  covering  of 
thy  graven  images  of  silver,  and  the  ornament  of  thy  molten 
images  of  gold :  thou  shalt  cast  them  away  as  an  abomina- 
ble thing.  Begone  I  thou  shalt  say  to  it,"  v.  22.  This 
disgust  with  their  idols  is  frequently  predicted  as  to  mark 
the  period  of  Qod's  intervention  to  convert  and  redeem 
them:  as  chap.  ii.  18-20;  xxxi.  7.  God  is  then  to  crown 
them  with  abundance  and  prosperity  in  their  land. 

'*  And  he  shall  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed  with  which  thoa 
shalt  sow  thy  ground,  and  of  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  it 
ahall  be  rich  and  plenteous.  In  that  day  shall  thy  cattle  feed 
in  large  pastures.  And  the  oxen  and  the  asses  that  work  the 
ground,  shall  eat  salted  provender  which  has  been  winnowed 
with  the  sieve  and  fan.  And  there  shall  be  on  every  high 
mountain,  and  on  every  elevated  hill,  channels,  streams  of 
water,  in  the  day  of  great  slaughter,  when  the  towers  fall," 
y.  23,  24,  25.  It  is  given  as  a  mark  of  the  ease  and  abun- 
dance that  are  to  distinguish  that  period,  that  the  cattle  that 
labor  in  the  culture  of  the  earth  are  not  to  be  dependent  for 
their  sustenance  on  the  produce  of  the  pastures,  but  are  to 
be  fed  on  grain  that  is  to  be  winnowed  from  chaff,  and  made 
still  more  tasteful  by  the  addition  of  salt.  The  day  of  great 
slaughter,  and  the  fall  of  the  towers,  it  is  shown  in  other 
passages,  is  to  be  the  day  of  Christ's  visible  interposition  to 
destroy  his  haughty  enemies,  and  restore  the  Israelites  to 
their  ancient  land.  As  chap.  ii.  12-15:  "For  there  is  a 
day  to  Jehovah  of  hosts  upon  or  against  everything  that  is 
high  and  lofty,  and  upon  everything  exalted,  and  it  comes 
down ;  and  on  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  on  all  the 
oaks  of  Basan ;  and  upon  all  the  high  mountains,  and  upotk 
all  the  elevated  hills,  and  upon  every  high  iower^  and  upon 
every  fenced  wall;  and  upon  all  ships  of  Tarshish,  and 
upon  all  images  of  desire."    Also  chap.  IxvL  15-17.    That 
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there  is  then  to  be  a  tempest  of  rain,  hail,  and  fire,  is  alao 
foreshown,  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  22.  ''And  I  will  rain  upon 
him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and  upon  the  many  people  that  aro 
with  him,  an  overflowing  rain,  and  great  hail-stones,  fire  and 
brimstone."  And  that  the  streams  on  the  mountains  are  to 
be  confined  to  that  epoch  seems  clear,  from  their  predicted 
existence  being  limited  to  that  day. 

18, 19.  Comparisons.  "  And  the  light  of  the  moon  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  bo 
sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the 
Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and  healeth  the 
stroke  of  their  wound,"  v.  26.  That  this  prediction  is  to  bo 
taken  literally,  is  seen  from  the  comparisons  of  the  new  light 
of  the  moon  and  sun  to  that  of  the  sun  ordinarily,  and  to 
its  light  raised  to  a  sevenfold  intensity;  as  it  is  a  law  of  that 
figure,  that  the  things  compared  are  compared  according  to 
their  real  nature,  and  therefore  are  named  literally.  If  it  is 
not  the  light  of  the  moon  that  is  compared  to  that  of  the 
Bun,  and  of  the  sun  that  is  compared  to  its  own  light  aug* 
mented  to  a  sevenfold  brilliance,  what  are  the  things  that 
are  compared?  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  propositions?. 
There  are  certainly  no  means  of  determining.  The  predio- 
tion  indicates  a  change,  therefore,  it  seems  probable,  that  is  to 
take  place  at  the  creation  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth. 

20,  21.  Ilypocatastases  in  the  use  of  breach  and  wound^ 
injuries  that  are  proper  only  to  individuals,  as  substitutes  for 
the  calamities  and  judgments  with  which  the  Israelites  as  a 
people  were  smitten.  The  period  of  the  great  change  in 
the  atmosphere  which  the  prediction  foreshows,  is  to  be  that 
of  God's  interposition  to  bind  up  the  breach  of  the  natioiii 
and  heal  their  wound.  It  is  to  be  at  the  epoch  therefore  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  when  they  are  to  be  redeemed  from 
their  enemies,  and  restored  to  their  land,  and  the  earth  and 
air  are  to  be  renovated,  and  made  fit  for  the  residence  of  the 
risen  saints,  and  the  regenerated  nations.  The  prophet 
proceeds  accordingly  to  depict  the  mode  of  his  interposition. 

22,  23,  2-t.  Metaphors,  in  the  use  of  burning,  heavy,  and 
full.  "  Behold  the  name  of  Jehovah  cometh  from  afar, 
burning  his  anger,  and  heavy  the  flame :  his  lips  are  full  ojf 
wrath,"  V.  27.  His  anger  is  said  to  burn  to  indicate  ite 
vehemence^  and  the  flame  to  be  heavy,  to  express  its  insup- 
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portableness,  or  the  vastness  of  its  manifestatioDS.  His  lips 
are  said  to  be  full  of  wrath,  to  denote  that  he  is  to  breathe 
out  overwhelming  expressions  of  his  anger,  or  a  deroaring 
fire,  like  that  with  which  he  is  to  consume  the  man  of  sin  '^ 
(2  Thess.  ii.  8).  This  is  indicated  in  the  next  expression. 
1^  25.  Comparison,  of  his  tongue  to  j&re.  ^'And  his  tongue  as 
a  devouring  fire,"  v.  27.  Thb  description  clearly  bespeaks 
a  visible  manifestation  of  himself.  His  coming  from  afBur, 
18  his  descent  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  the  flaming  fire 
which  flashes  from  his  presence,  is  the  fire  of  his  vengeance^ 
with  which  he  is  to  consume  his  enemies ;  and  his  tongue 
18  to  pronounce  a  sentence  that  will  be  to  them  like  a 
devouring  flame.  This  comparison,  indeed,  makes  it  certain 
that  he  is  to  be  visibly  present ;  as  it  is  the  law  of  that  fig- 
ure, that  the  things  compared  are  those  which  the  names 
by  which  they  are  designated,  literally  denote.  His  tongue 
is  literally,  therefore,  to  be  as  a  devouring  fire  in  the  sen- 
tences of  wrath  it  will  pronounce ;  and  thence  he  is  to  be 
yisibly  present. 

26.  Comparison.  "And  his  breath,  like  an  overflowing 
stream,  shall  divide  as  far  as  the  neck,'^  v.  28.  That  the 
breath  of  Jehovah  is  to  divide  at  the  neck,  like  an  over- 
flowing stream  that  rises  to  that  point,  leaving  only  the 
head  out  of  the  water,  implies  that  it  is  to  threaten  all  who 
are  immerged  in  it  with  destruction.  The  comparison  here 
again  shows  that  the  fiery  breath  of  Jehovah  is  literally  to 
be  effused  on  his  enemies;  and  therefore  that  he  is  to  be 
literally  present. 

27,  28.  Hypocatastoses  :  "To  sift  the  nations  in  the  sieve 
of  perdition,  and  there  shall  be  a  bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the 
people  to  mislead  them,"  v.  28.  To  sift  the  nations  with  a 
sieve  of  perdition,  that  is,  a  sieve  that  consigns  them  to  per- 
dition, by  showing  that  they  are  all  chaff,  is  used  by  substi- 
tution fur  a  judicial  process  which  shall  show  them  to  be 
God's  enemies,  and  sentence  them  to  destruction.  In  like 
manner  a  bridle  in  the  jaws  of  the  people  that  misleads 
them,  is  put  for  some  analogous  instrument,  or  means  of 
influence,  such  as  false  doctrines,  or  the  authority  of  apos- 
tate teachers  and  rulers,  that  is  to  lead  them  into  rebellion.  • 
The  antichristian  nations  are  at  that  period  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  powerful  and  fatal  delusions.    The  prophet  now 
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contrasts  their  dreadful  condition  with  the  joyfulneas  that  is 
to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 

29,  80.  Comparisons :  "  But  a  song  shall  be  to  yon,  like 
the  night  of  the  consecration  of  a  feast,  and  joy  of  heart  like 
one  marching  with  a  pipe  to  go  into  the  mountain  of  Jeho- 
vah, to  the  Rock  of  Israel,"  v.  29.  The  Israelites  are  to 
have  such  a  sense  of  their  security  from  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  to  protect  them,  that  they  are  to  rejoice  as  at  the 
festivals  when  the  gates  of  the  city  were  open  to  the  access 
of  whoever  pleased ;  when  acts  of  worship  occupied  the 
population,  and  gladness  reigned,  instead  of  fear. 

81.  Elliptical  metaphor,  in  denominating  Jehovah  "the 
Bock  of  Israel," — to  indicate  the  impregnableness  of  the 
defence  which  he  is  to  yield  to  his  people. 

"  And  Jehovah  shall  cause  to  be  heard  the  majesty  of  his 
voice ;  and  the  descent  of  his  arm  shall  he  cause  to  be  seen, 
with  indignation  of  anger,  and  a  flame  of  devouring  fire, 
scattering,  and  rain,  and  hailstones/'  v.  30.  This  indicates, 
again,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  God  is  to  appear 
in  person.  The  scene  described  is  that  of  his  descent  in  a 
flaming  tempest,  uttering  his  voice  in  majesty,  hurling  his 
avenging  bolts  against  his  enemies,  and  dashing  on  them  a 
storm  of  rain  and  hail,  as  in  his  interposition  to  deliver 
David  from  the  assassins  whom  Saul  had  set  to  destroy  him. 
"  Then  did  the  earth  shake  and  quake,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  mountains  trembled  and  were  shaken,  because  he  was 
angry.  There  went  up  smoke  in  his  wrath,  and  fire  from 
his  mouth  devours.  Coals  are  kindled  from  it.  And  he 
bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  and  gloom  was  under 
his  feet.  And  he  rode  on  a  cherub  and  flew ;  he  flew  on  the 
wingsof  the  wind.  He  made  darkness  his  covering;  his  tent 
about  him  dark  waters,  thick  clouds.  From  the  brightness 
before  him  his  clouds  passed,  hailstones,  and  coals  of  fire. 
Then  Jehovah  thundered  in  the  heaven,  and  the  Ilighest 
gave  his  voice,  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.  Then  sent  he 
his  arrows  and  scattered  them,  and  many  lightnings  and 
discomfited  them.  Then  were  seen  the  channels  of  waters, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  discovered  at  thy  rebuke, 
0  Jehovah,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  wrath.  He 
extends  his  hand  from  above,  he  takes  me,  he  draws  me 
out  of  many  waters.     He  delivers  me  from  my  strong 
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enemies  and  from  my  haters,  because  they  are  many.  They 
surprised  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity;  but  Jehovah  was 
my  stay  ;  and  be  brought  me  out  into  a  large  place." — 
Psalm  xviii.  7-19.  The  epiphany  predicted  in  the  text,  is 
thus  in  all  its  essential  features  like  that  here  described. 
Jehovah  utters  a  voice  that  bespeaks  his  deity ;  he  stretches 
down  his  arm  to  hurl  hia  bolls  at  his  enemies;  he  breathes 
from  his  lips  a  devouring  fire;  he  flashes  on  them  his  light- 
ning shafts  scattering  them  ;  and  dashes  on  them  a  tempest 
of  rain  and  hail. 

82.  Metonymy  of  Assyria,  for  its  inhabitants.  "For  at 
the  voice  of  Jehovah  shall  Assyria  be  broken  ;  with  the  rod 
shall  he  smite"  tlicm, 

83.  iletaphor  in  the  use  of  broken  for  destroyed.  As  to 
break  a  vessel,  a  rod,  or  a  wcaj)()n,  is  to  destroy  it  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  formed,  so  the  breaking  of  the 
Assyrians  is  to  be  an  analogous  dissolution  and  destiuction 
of  their  hosts.  By  the  Assyrians  arc  meant  doubtless  the 
great  enemies  of  the  north,  who  arc  at  the  predicted  period 
to  have  possession  of  Assyria,  and  pass  from  it  to  Palestine; 
and  they  are  j)robably  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  Ezekiel,  who 
are  to  cooperate  with  the  armies  of  the  wild  beast  at  the 
great  battle  of  Armageddon.  That  the  Russian  hosts,  the 
vassals  of  the  dragon,  arc  to  take  part  in  that  conflict,  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  unclean  spirits  who  gather  the  kings 
of  the  earth  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day,  go  forth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  as  well  as  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
beast  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  fialse  prophet.  They  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  passage,  in  distinction  from  the  hoste 
generally  whose  destruction  is  foretold  in  the  preceding  . 
verse,  because  they  were  alone  known  to  the  Hebrews  of 
the  prophet's  age. 

84.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  smiting  with  a  rod,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  analogous  mode  in  which  God  will  destroy 
the  Assyrians.  Instead  of  a  rod,  God  will  dash  them  with 
his  avenging  lightnings. 

85.  Hypocatastasis.  "  And  every  place  where  the  des- 
tined rod  shall  pass  which  the  Lord  shall  lay  on  him,  it 
ahall  be  with  tabrets  and  harps,  and  with  tumultuous  battles 

"■  ^  fight  with  it,"  (v.  32.)     Laying  a  rod  on  the  Assyrian 
"7  substitution  for  the  analogous  inflictions  by  which 
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he  is  to  be  destroyed.  The  tabrets  and  harps  are  to  be  used 
by  the  Israelites,  doubtless,  in  chanting  the  victory  of  the 
Almighty  over  their  foes. 

86.  Comparison.  "For  tophet  is  ordained  of  old ^  even 
for  the  king  it  is  prepared.  He  hath  made  it  deep ;  he  hath 
made  it  large;  its  pile  is  fire  and  much  fuel :  the  breath  of 
Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  kindles  it,"  (v.  33.) 
Tophet,  which  was  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  valley  of 
Ilinnom,  where  fires  were  kept  burning  continually  to  con- 
sume the  filth  of  the  city,  of  which  it  was  the  depository,  is 
here  used  as  the  name  of  a  pit,  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
into  which  the  king  of  Assyria  is  to  be  precipitated  alive,  as 
the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  are  to  be  cast  alive  into  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone— the  symbol  of  the  place  of  their 
everlasting  punishment.  The  similarity  of  their  doom, 
which  is  threatened  to  none  else,  indicates  that  it  is  to  take 
place  at  the  same  occasion.  That  it  is  still  future,  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  such  visible  advent  of 
Jehovah  to  destroy  his  enemies  and  redeem  his  ancient 
people ;  and  no  king  of  Assyria  has  been  cast  alive  into  the 
place  of  the  second  death. 

The  period  to  which  the  prophecy,  v.  18-23,  refers,  is  un- 
doubtedly therefore  that  of  Christ's  second  advent,  destruc- 
tion of  his  armed  enemies,  and  reestablishment  of  the 
Israelites  in  peace  and  prosperity  in  their  ancient  land. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 


The  theme  of  this  chapter  is  the  same  as  of  the  preceding. 
A  war  is  denounced  against  those  who  went  down  to  JCgypt 
for  help.  Jehovah  announces  his  purpose  to  interpose  and 
fight  for  Mount  Zion.  The  Israelites  are  therefore  exhorted 
to  return  to  him,  and  forewarned  that  when  he  comes  to 
redeem  them,  they  will  cast  away  their  idols:  and  the 
Assyrian  will  be  destroyed,  not  by  a  mortal,  but  by  the 
divine  hand. 

1,  2.  Uypocatastases.  "  Woe  to  them  that  go  down  to 
Egypt  for  help ;  and  stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots, 
because  they  are  many ;  and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are 
very  strong:  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord,"  (v.  1.)    To  stay  on  borseSi 
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wbich  literally  denotes  to  stop  or  remain  on  tbem,  is  put  for 
relying  on  them  in  war.  To  look  unto  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  which  is  an  act  of  the  visual  organ,  is  put  for  the 
analogous  act  of  directing  the  mind  to  him  ^n  supplication 
and  trust  Their  going  to  Egypt  for  help  was  a  formal 
abandonment  of  Jehovah  as  their  God,  and  rejection  of  the 
aid  which  he  promised  them  against  their  foes.  His  perfec- 
tions, therefore,  required  that  he  should  confound  their 
schemes  of  protecting  themselves  independently  of  him.  To 
have  allowed  them  to  succeed  in  their  alliance  with  the 
Egyptians,  would  have  been  to  let  events  take  such  a  shape 
as  should  seem  to  justify  them  in  preferring  the  alliance  of 
the  Egyptians  to  his  favor.  They  would  naturally  have 
said :  The  Gods  of  the  Egyptians  are  stronger  than  Jehovah, 
for  they  have  given  us  a  victory.  They  are  therefore  better 
entitled  than  he  to  our  homage. 

3, 4.  Hypocatastases :  "  Yet  he  too  is  wise,  and  brings  evil; 
and  his  words  he  removes  not,  and  be  rises  up  against  the 
bouse  of  evil-doers,  and  against  the  help  of  them  that  work 
iniquity,"  v.  2.  God,  however,  is  infinitely  wise,  and  knows 
bow  to  vindicate  his  rights.  He  is  not  to  be  defrauded  of 
bis  prerogatives  by  their  desertion  of  him,  nor  baffled  in  his 
counsels ;  but  he  will  vindicate  his  truth  by  the  evils  with 
which  he  will  punish  their  rebellion.  Not  removing  his 
words,  which  would  be  not  to  change  them  from  one  place 
to  another,  is  put  for  his  not  recalling  or  rescinding  them; 
and  rising  against  the  house  of  the  evil-doers,  which  is  as- 
suming an  attitude  against  them,  is  put  for  exercising  provi- 
dential acts,  by  which  they  were  to  be  confounded  and 
punished. 

5.  Metonymy  of  house,  for  family,  of  evil-doers. 

6.  Hypocatastasis :  "And  Egypt  is  man  and  not  God,  and 
their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit :  and  Jehovah  shall  stretch 
out  his  hand,  and  the  helper  shall  stumble,  and  the  helped 
fell,  and  together  all  of  them  shall  cease,"  v.  8.  God  was  to 
show  the  infinite  difference  between  himself  and  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  horses.  They  were  to  be  seen  in  their  true 
nature,  as  men,  and  as  animals,  so  frail,  so  helpless,  and  so 
completely  under  God's  control,  that  he  needed  only  to 
stretch  out  his  hand,  and  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israel- 
ites who  had  gone  to  them  for  safety,  would  vanish  flrom 
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existence.  Stretching  out  his  hand,  as  to  strike,  which  is  a 
corporeal  act,  is  put  for  acts  of  his  providence  that  were 
directed  against  them. 

7.  Metonymy  of  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  who  inhabit- 
ed it 

8.  Comparison:  "For  thus  said  Jehovah  unto  me:  As  a 
lion  growls,  and  a  young  lion  over  his  prey,  against  whom  a 
multitude  of  shepherds  is  called  forth ;  at  their  voice  he  is 
not  frightened,  and  at  their  noise  he  is  not  humbled;  so 
will  Jehovah  of  Hosts  come  down  to  fight  upon  Mount  Zion 
and  upon  her  hill,''  v.  4.  A  lion*  in  possession  of  his  prey, 
is  not  driven  from  it  nor  moved  in  the  least  with  alarm  by 
a  crowd  of  shepherds,  who  rely  on  nothing  but  noise  to 
frighten  him ;  he  only  growls  to  show  that  he  is  aware  of 
their  presence,  and  is  ready  to  turn  on  them,  if  they  assail 
him;  so  Jehovah  is  not  to  be  driven  by  his  enemies  to 
relinquish  Mount  Zion;  instead,  he  will  come  down  at 
length  in  visible  majesty  to  fight  for  it  against  the  hosts 
that  are  assembled  to  besiege  it|  and  will  rescue  it  from 
their  grasp. 

9.  Comparison :  ''  As  birds  flying,  so  will  Jehovah  cover 
over  Jerusalem,  cover  and  rescue,  pass  over  and  save,"  v.  6. 
The  flying  of  birds,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  comparisoUi 
is  their  flying  around  and  over  their  nests  to  cover  and  pro- 
tect them  from  assailants ; — a  beautiful  image  of  tenderness 
and  skill.  So  Jehovah  will  cover  Jerusalem,  pass  over,  and 
save  it.  That  it  is  the  literal  Jerusalem  that  he  is  thus  to 
cover  and  save,  is  seen  from  the  law  of  the  comparison,  that 
the  names  of  the  things  compared  are  always  used  in  their 
literal  sense.  The  covering  with  which  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
overshadowed,  is  that  doubtless  of  the  cloud  of  the  divine 
presence  which  is  to  hover  over  the  city.  "And  Jehovah 
will  create  over  the  whole  extent  of  Mount  Zion,  and  over 
her  whole  assemblies,  a  doud  by  day,  and  smoke  and  the 
brightness  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night;  for  over  all  the  gloiy 
shall  be  a  covering,"  chap.  iv.  6.  And  this  shows  that  the 
period  when  Qod  is  thus  to  come  down  to  cover,  rescue,  and 
save  Jerusalem,  is  that  of  Christ's  second  advent ;  as  there  is 
to  be  no  such  visible  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence 
and  glory  till  then. 

10.  Apostrophe :   "  Betum-  unto   him  from  whom  the 
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cbildrcQ  of  Israel  have  revolted ;  for  in  that  day  they  shall 
cast  away  every  man  his  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold, 
which  your  hands  have  made  for  you  a  sin,"  vs.  6,  7.  The 
displays  Jehovah  will  then  make  of  his  presence  and  glory, 
will  annihilate  all  doubt  that  he  alone  is  God,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  homage  to  idols,  which  have  neither  intelligeDoe 
nor  life.  And  that  is  one  of  the  great  effects  which  his 
visible  advent  will  accomplish.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the 
Bible  that  men  will  ever  renounce  idolatry,  till  Christ  comes 
and  asserts  and  demonstrates  his  exclusive  deity,  by  reveal- 
ing himself  in  his  glory,  and  visibly  assuming  the  sceptre  <rf 
the  earth. 

11.  Metonymy  of  Assyria  for  the  king  of  Assyria.  "And 
Assj'ria  shall  fall  by  no  man's  sword.  And  no  mortal's 
sword  shall  devour  him;  and  he  shall  flee  from  before  the 
sword,  and  his  young  men  shall  melt,"  v.  8.  This  indicates 
that  he  is  to  be  destroyed,  as  is  foreshown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  vs.  81-33,  by  the  direct  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

12.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  melt,  to  signify  that  the  young 
men  of  the  king  of  Assyria  will  be  overcome  and  divested 
of  all  their  strength  by  the  terrors  of  that  day. 

13.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  denominating  the  strongest 
part  of  his  forces  his  rock.  "And  his  rock  from  fear  shall 
pass  away,  and  his  chiefs  shall  be  afraid  of  a  standard,  saith 
Jehovah,  to  whom  there  is  a  fire  in  Zion,  and  a  furnace 
in  Jerusalem,"  v.  9.  This  also  implies  that  the  visible 
presence  of  the  Almighty  is  to  be  the  caUvSe  of  their  fear. 
The  standard  of  which  they  are  to  be  afraid,  is  to  be  that  of 
the  great  llcdccmer,  whose  kingdom  they  come  to  over- 
throw, but  whose  fire  is  then  to  burn  on  Mount  Zion, 
and  whose  furnace  is  to  glow  in  Jerusalem. 

Tbis  prophecy  thus,  like  that  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
foreshows  that  the  period  when  God  is  to  interpose  to  re- 
deem his  ancient  people,  and  make  Jerusalem  again  the 
scene  of  his  visible  presence,  is  that  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  and  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  hosts  who  are 
then  to  be  assembled  in  Palestine,  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  his  millennial  kingdom. 
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Art.  VII. — ^Thb  Life  and  Epistles  op  St.  Paul. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybcare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of 

[  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  In  two  volumes. 
Third  Edition.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner,  1855. 

One  of  the  most  striking  displays  which  God  makes  of  his 
BOvereignty  in  the  government  of  the  world,  is  in  determin- 
ing the  spheres  in  which  individuals  arc  called  to  act,  and 
the  nature  and  degrees  of  the  influence  it  is  their  lot  to 
exert.  Tlieir  talents,  their  apparent  opportunities,  and  their 
purposes  and  efforts  even,  often  have  but  a  very  slight 
agency,  compared  with  other  causes,  in  conducting  them  to 
the  places  they  occupy,  and  settling  the  kinds  and  measures 
of  the  effects  they  produce.  Those  endowed  with  eminent 
powers,  and  enjoying  seemingly,  from  their  descent,  educa- 
tion, or  connexions,  the  greatest  advantages  of  position,  often 
pass  away  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  existence  in  the 
world  ;  while  others,  emerging  from  obscurity,  and  with  no 
eminent  external  advantages  or  personal  gifts  to  attr%3t 
attention,  and  invest  them  with  power  over  their  fellow-men, 
rise,  by  the  appointment  of  Divine  Providence,  to  spheres  of 
vast  influence,  and  give  by  their  agency  a  color  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  history  of  crowds  of  the  human  family,  through  a 
long  series  of  generations.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Had  it  been  left  to  the  men  of 
his  age  to  judge  beforehand  who  would  probably  be  selected 
by  the  Most  High  to  proclaim  to  the  nations  the  glad  tidings 
of  redemption  through  Christ,  plant  churches  in  the  great 
cities  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  give  them  inspired 
instructions  for  their  guidance  in  doctrine  and  life,  and  exert 
a  commanding  influence  by  his  labors,  example,  and 
writings,  on  the  long  series  of  subsequent  generations,  they 
doubtless  would  have  assigned  the  office  to  some  distin- 
guished person  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  who  was  already 
a  minister  of  Jehovah  ;  to  one  of  the  eminent  expositors  of 
the  Hebrew  law,  or  rulers  of  that  people ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
some  one  of  the  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  or  poeL<»,  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  whose  genius  and  reputation  would  give 
him  authority  with  his  countrymen.     Not  one  of  those. 
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however,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  called  to  take  any  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  great  work  of  making  known  the  good 
news  of  salvation  to  the  nations.  They  were  left  to  be 
mere  spectators,  or  acted  only  in  so  humble  a  sphere,  that 
their  names  have  not  descended  to  their  successors.  The 
heralds  of  the  kingdom  universally  were  taken  from  other 
classes,  and  he  who  in  distinction  from  all  others  was  con- 
stituted ihe  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  bore  the  gospel  to 
Northern  Syria,  the  vast  region  that  lies  westward  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine,  and  finally  to  Rome,  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  was  taken  from  a  city  remote  from 
Palestine,  without  any  advantages  of  rank,  family,  or  person, 
and  from  among  the  rejectors  and  persecutors  of  the  faitb, 
instead  of  its  disciples ;  and  a  power  lodged  in  his  hands,  a 
scene  of  labor  assigned  him,  and  a  train  of  results  made  to 
spring  from  his  ministry,  such  in  beneficence,  greatness,  and 
moral  grandeur,  as  have  never  marked  the  history  of  any 
other  human  individual. 

His  life  and  labors,  accordingly,  form  one  of  the  finest 
themes  that  can  engage  the  study  of  a  historian  of  the 
first  age  of  the  church,  and  expositor  of  the  measures  by 
which  it  was  planted  in  the  great  cities  of  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Italy ;  unfolding  the  loftiest  displays  of  a  sanctified  mind 
of  superior  strength  and  ardor,  and  the  greatest  gentle- 
ness,  tenderness,  patience,  and  humility  ;  detailing  the  most 
extraordinary  labors,  self-denials,  sufferings,  and  successes 
in  the  work,  and  presenting  the  most  comprehensive  and 
impressive  picture  that  was  ever  drawn  by  a  human  pencil, 
both  of  the  renewed  and  sanctified  heart,  and  of  the  heart 
in  its  alienation  from  God,  and  vassalage  to  error  and  sin. 

And  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  work  under  notice — 
though  not  with  the  highest  genius  or  eminent  spiritual 
knowledge — with  great  learning  and  good  judgment     The 
authors  have  investigated  the  whole  range  of  themes  that 
belong  to  the  subject  with  great  care ;  they  avoid  extreme 
opinions,  and  give  the  results  of  their  inquiries  with  clear- 
ness and  candor;  and  the  geographical  and  historical  parts  of 
Iheir  work  present  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  impor^ 
information,  illustrated  very  amply  with  maps,  land- 
'  flketohes  of  cities  and  buildings,  coins,  and  other 
^ntB  of  the  early  Christian  ages. 
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They  introduce  the  work  with  a  view  of  the  religious  and 
moral  condition  of  the  three  principal  nations  to  whom  the 
gospel  was  first  proclaimed,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Bomans;  and  the  preparation  that  had  taken  place  from 
the  decay  of  the  systems  of  paganism  for  the  introduction  of 
a  new  religion.  They  then  trace  the  history  of  Paul  from 
bis  birth  at  Tarsus,  to  his  conversion :  and  from  his  conver- 
sion through  the  long  series  of  his  journeys,  voyages,  labors, 
sufiferings,  and  triumphs,  till  his  death :  weaving  into  the 
narrative  all  the  incidents  that  are  related  in  the  Acts  and 
bis  Epistles,  giving  a  minute  and  graphic  description  of  the 
several  countries  and  cities  which  be  visited,  and  presenting 
a  new  translation  of  his  letters,  with  copious  exegetical  and 
illustrative  notes.  The  following  is  their  description  of  a 
voyage  in  that  age  from  Seleucia  in  Syria,  to  Salamis  in 
Cyprus;  from  Paphos,  in  that  island,  to  Perga  in  Pamphy- 
lia,  the  route  of  Paul's  first  missionary  voyage ;  and  a  jour- 
ney thence  over  the  mountains  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

"  We  may  well  suppose  that  he  might  sail  from  Seleucia  to  Salamis 
at  the  beginning  of  spring.  In  that  age,  and  in  those  waters,  the 
commencement  of  a  voyage  was  usually  determined  by  the  adrance 
of  the  season.  The  sea  was  technically  said  to  be  open  in  the 
•month  of  March.  U  St.  Paul  began  his  journey  in  that  month,  the 
lapse  of  two  months  might  easily  bring  him  to  Perga,  and  allow 
sufficient  time  for  all  that  we  are  told  of  his  proceedings  at  Salamis 
and  Paphos.  If  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  at  Perga  in  May,  this 
would  have  been  exactly  the  most  natural  time  for  a  journey  to  the 
mountains.  Earlier  in  the  spring  the  passes  would  have  been  filled 
with  snow.  In  the  heat  of  summer  the  weather  would  have  beea 
less  favorable  for  the  journey.  In  the  autumn  the  disadvantages 
would  have  been  still  greater,  from  the  approaching  difficulties  of 
winter.  But  again,  if  St.  Paul  was  at  Peiga  in  May,  a  further  reason 
may  be  given  why  he  did  not  stay  there,  but  seized  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  season  for  prosecuting  his  journey  to  the  interior.  The 
habits  of  a  people  are  always  determined  or  modified  by  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  their  country ;  and  a  custom  prevaik  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  has  been  unbrc^en  for  centuries.  At  the  banning  of  the 
hot  season  they  move  up  from  the  plains  to  the  oval  basin-like  hol- 
lows on  the  mountains.  These  yaUdfu^  or  suumier  retreats,  are 
always  spc^en  of  with  pride  and  iatisfaotioni  and  the  time  of  the 
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jouroey  anticipated  with  eager  delight  When  the  time  arriyes,  the 
people  may  be  seen  ascending  to  the  upper  grounds  ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  flocks  and  herds,  camels  and  asses,  like  the 
patriarchs  of  old.  If^  then,  St.  Paul  was  at  Perga  in  May,  he  would 
find  the  inhabitants  deserting  its  hot  and  silent  streets.  They  would 
be  moving  in  the  direction  of  his  own  intended  journey.  He  would 
be  under  no  temptation  to  stay.  And  if  we  imagine  him  as  joining 
some  such  company  of  Pamphylian  families  on  his  way  to  the 
Pisidian  mountains,  it  gives  much  interest  and  animation  to  the 
thought  of  this  part  of  his  progress. 

'*  Perhaps  it  was  in  such  company  that  the  apostle  entered  the  fiisl 
passes  of  the  mountainous  district  along  some  road  formed  partly  by 
artificial  pavement,  and  partly  by  the  native  marble,  with  high  cliffii 
fit>wning  on  either  hand,  with  tombs  and  inscriptions,  even  then  an* 
dent,  on  the  projecting  rocks  around,  and  with  copious  fountains 
bursting  out  among  thickets  of  pomegranates  and  oleanders.    The 
oleander, '  the  favorite  flower  of  the  Levantine  midsummer,'  abounds 
in  the  lower  water  courses,  and  in  the  month  of  May  it  borders  all 
the  banks  with  a  line  of  bnlliant  crimson.    As  the  path  ascends,  the 
rocks  begin  to  assume  the  wilder  grandeur  of  mountains,  the  richer 
fruit  trees  begin  to  disappear,  and  the  pine  and  walnut  succeed, 
though  the  plane-tree  still  stretches  its  wide  leaves  over  tlie  stream 
which  dashes  wildly  down  the  ravine,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
dangerous  road.    The  alteration  of  climate  which  attends  on  the 
traveller's  progress,  is  soon  perceptible.     A  few  hours  will  make  the 
difierence  of  weeks,  or  even  months.     When  the  com  is  in  the  ear  on 
the  lowlands,  ploughing  and  sowing  are  hardly  well  begun  on  the 
highlands.     Spring  flowers  may  be  seen  in  the  mountains  by  the  very 
edge  of  the  snow,*  when  the  anemone  is  withered  in  the  plain,  and 
the  pink  veins  of  the  white  asphodel  flower  are  shrivelled  in  the  heat 
When  the  cottages  are  closed,  and  the  grass  is  parched,  and  every- 
thing is  silent  below  in  the  purple  haze  and  stillness  of  midsummer, 
clouds  are  seen  drifting  among  the  Pisidian  precipices,  and  the  cav- 
ern is  often  a  welcome  shelter  from  a  cold  and  penetrating  wind. 
The  upper  part  of  this  district  is  a  wild  region  of  clifis,  often  isolated 
and  bare,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  of  sand,  which  the 
storm  drives  with  blinding  violence  among  the  shivered  points.    The 
trees  become  fewer  and  smaller  at  every  step.    Three  belts  of  v^ta- 
tion  are  successively  passed  through  in  ascending  from  the  coast, 
first  the  oakwoods,  then  the  forests  of  pine,  and.  lastly  the  dark 
scattered  patches  ofthe  cedarjuniper ;  and  tl«n  we  reached  the  tree- 
less plains  of  the  interior,  which  stretch  in  dreary  extension  to  the 
north  and  to  the  east. 

^  After  such  a  journey  as  this,  separating,  we  know  not  when^ 
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from  the  compaDions  ii?hom  they  may  have  joined,  and  often  think- 
ing of  that  Christian  companion  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
their  society  when  they  needed  him  most,*  Paul  and  Bamabaa 
emerged  from  the  rugged  mountain  passes,  and  came  upon  the  cen- 
tral table-land  of  Asia  Minor.  The  whole  interior  region  of  the  Pen- 
insula may  be  correctly  described  by  this  term ;  for,  though  intersected 
in  Tarious  directions  by  mountain  ranges,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  vast  pla- 
teau, elevated  higher  than  the  summit  of  Ben-Nevis  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  is  its  aeneral  character,  though  a  long  journey  across 
the  district  brings  the  traveller  through  many  varietiea  of  scenery. 
Sometimes  he  moves  for  hours  along  the  dreary  margin  of  an  inland 
sea  of  salt ;  c^metimes  he  rests  in  a  cheerful,  hospitable  town  by  the 
shore  of  a  fresh-water  lake.  In  some  places  the  ground  is  burnt  and 
volcanic,  in  others  green  and  fruitful.  Sometimes  it  is  depressed  into 
watery  hollows,  where  wild  swans  visit  the  pools,  and  storks  are  seen 
fishing  and  feeding  among  the  weeds ;  more  frequently  it  is  spread 
out  into  the  broad  open  downs,  like  Salisbury  Plain,  which  afford  an 
interminable  pasture  for  flocks  of  sheep.  To  the  north  of  Pamphylia, 
the  elevated  plain  stretches  through  Phrygia  for  a  hundred  miles, 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  Mount  Taurus.  The  southern  portion  of 
these  bleak  uplands  was  crossed  by  St  Paul's  track,  immediately 
before  his  arrival  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.'' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  164-168. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  scene  through 
which  he  passed  on  his  second  journey  into  Asia  Minor, 
across  Mount  Taurus : — 

"  The  vast  mountain  barrier  which  separates  the  sunny  plains  of 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  from  the  central  table-land,  has  frequently 
been  mentioned.  On  the  former  journey,  St.  Paul  travelled  firom  ther* 
Pampbylian  plain  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  thence  by  Iconium  to 
Lystra  and  Derbe.  Uis  present  course  across  the  mountains  was 
more  to  the  eastward ;  and  the  last-mentioned  cities  were  visited 
first.  More  passes  than  one  lead  down  from  Lycaonia  and  Cappa- 
docia  through  the  chain  of  Taurus  into  Cilicia.  And  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  apostle  travelled  through  one  of  the  minor 
passes,  which  quits  the  lower  plain,  to  Pompeiopolis,  and  enters  the 
upland  plain  of  Iconium,  not  far  tern  the  conjectural  site  of  Derbe. 
But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  he  went  by  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  road.  A  traveller  wishing  to  reach  the 
Valais  conveniently  from  the  banks  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  would 
rather  go  by  the  Simplon,  than  by  the  difficult  path  across  the  Monte 
Moro ;  and  there  is  one  great  pass  in  Asia  Minor  which  may  be  call-^ 
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nnburJened  by  such  rMpoMibUity,  the  vxm  ftronnd  is  ftriUiig  and 
impressive.  A  canopy  at  6t  trees  is  high  oTcrhead.  Bare  linmtoas 
clifik  ris«  above  on  etcher  hand  to  an  elevation  of  many  handred  feet 
The  stn'araa  which  descend  tofratda  the  Cvdnns  are  closed  by  the 
>Md,  nnd  here  and  there  nndermine  it,  or  wash  orer  it  When  tb« 
higher  and  rkh^  distant  of  these  streams  ate  left  behind,  the  road 
«mer^t  npon  an  open  and  elaraled  r^n,  4000  feet  above  tlte 
level  of  the  sea.  This  space  of  high  land  may  be  oonaidered  aa 
dinding  tbe  whole  mouDtain  journey  into  two  paits.  For  when  it  ia 
P**^.  the  atreaiui  are  seen  to  flow  in  a  new  direction.  Not  that  we 
^^e  attained  the  point  whei«  the  highest  land  of  Aaia  ICnor  tarna 
UN  vntirs  north  and  south.  Hie  twrents  which  are  seen  descending 
to  the  right  are  merely  the  tribatariea  of  tbe  Sanu,  another  river  of 
Cilicia.  The  road  is  conducted  northwards  through  this  new  nvine, 
•nd  ngsin  the  rocks  dose  in  upon  it,  with  steep  naked  cliffii,  amo^ 
«dara  and  pines,  forming  an  intricate  defile  which  a  handfiil  of  men 
might  convert  into  another  thermopyls.  When  the  highest  peaks 
of  Tnurua^^t  Mim.l.  the  road  toTyana  ts  continned  in  the  same 
north«riy|^^^B  :  ni"t«  that  to  Iconium  takes  a  torn  to  ths  IfA, 
^^  -lid  slopea  with  rooky  projectiona,  and  ov« 

SToun^^P         ,:,   I,  vel,  bo  tbe  great  Lyooniaa  plua."— Vol  t 

they  gtre  the  following  aooount: —  ' 

city  At  which  we  are  now  arrived,  waa  known  in 

r  if  lii^toty  under  varions  names.    Under  that  of 

iHle>l  viih  wme  iDlereeting  recollections.     It  waa 

of  Xen-4  on  his  march  -,  it  is  not  unmentioned  in 

and  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  debats  in 

It  aaicmbUea  of  Athens.     When  tbe  Macedonian 

ovenliadow  all  the  countries   where  Greek  waa 

r«ceivej  its  new  name,  and  began  a  new  and  mon 

iod  of  iu  history.    A  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great 

iloniro,  and  ber  name  waa  given  to  tbe  ci^  of 

nbuUt  Hud  embellished  by  her  husband,  Cataander,  the 

,  ns^  a  form  slightly  modified,  hna 

Mift  ilaj     T^  earl  J  Gennan  poela 

" listoiycMibefol- 

'  waa  partitioned 

tuasalooica  waa 

id  the  Stiymon. 

jian  province,  thia 

A    Ita  name  appeart" 
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ed  the  Simplon  of  Mount  Taurus,  described  as  a  rent  or  fissure  in  the 
mountain  chain,  extending  from  north  to  south  through  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles,  and  known  in  ancient  days  by  the  name  of  the  '  Cilician 
Gates,' — which  has  been  in  all  ages  the  easiest  and  most  convenient 
entrance  from  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
level  by  the  sea  shore,  where  the  traveller  pauses  before  he  enters 
Lyda.  The  securing  this  pass  was  the  greatest  cause  of  anxiety  to 
Cyrus,  when  he  marched  into  Babylonia  to  dethrone  his  brother. 
Through,  this^  gorge  Alexander  descended  t^pthat  Cilician  plain 
which  has  been  finely  described  by  a  Greek  historian,  as  a  theatre 
made  by  nature's  hand  for  the  drama  of  great  battles.  Cicero  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Alexander,  as  he  tells  his  friend  AtUcas,  in  a 
letter  written  with  characteristic  vanity.  And  to  turn  to  the  cen- 
turies which  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  the  first 
Roman  emperors,  twice  at  least  this  pass  has  been  the  pivot  on  which 
the  struggle  for  the  throne  of  the  Blast  seemed  to  turn-— once  in  the 
war  described  by  obscure  historians,  when  a  pretender  at  Antioch 
made  the  Taurus  his  defence  against  the  Emperor  of  Rome ;  and 
once  in  a  war  which  we  remember,  when  a  pretender  at  Alexandria 
fortified  it,  and  advanced  beyond  it  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  the 
Sultan.  In  the  wars  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  which 
have  filled  up  so  much  of  the  intervening  period,  this  defile  has 
decided  the  fate  of  many  an  army.  The  Greek  historians  of  the  first 
Saracen  invasions  describe  it  by  a  word  unknown  to  classical  Greek, 
which  denotes,  that  when  this  passage  (between  Cappadocia  and 
Cilicia)  was  secure,  the  frontier  was  closed.  The  Crusaders,  shrink- 
ing from  the  remembrance  of  its  precipices  and  dangers,  called  it  by 
the  more  awful  name  of  the  Gates  of  Judas. 

"  Through  this  pass  we  conceive  St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  on  hi^ 
way  from  Cilicia  to  Lycaonia.  And  if  we  say  that  the  journey  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  the  year  51,  we  shall  not  deviate  very  far  from 
the  actual  date.  By  those  who  have  never  followed  the  apostle^s 
footsteps,  the  successive  features  of  the  scenery  through  which  he 
passed  may  be  compiled  from  the  accounts  of  recent  travellers,  and 
arranged  in  the  following  order.  After  leaving  Tarsus,  the  road 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Cydnus,  which,  for  some  distance,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  mountain  valley,  with  wooded  eminences 
and  tributary  streams.  Beyond  ^e  point  where  the  road  from 
Adanah  comes  in  from  the  right,  the  hills  suddenly  draw  together 
and  form  a  narrow  pass,  which  has  always  been  guarded  by  pre- 
cipitous difib,  and  is  now  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle. 
In  some  places  the  ravine  contracts  to  a  width  of  ten  or  twelve  paces 
leaving  room  for  only  one  chariot  to  pass.  It  is  an  anxious  place 
to  any  one  in  command  of  a  military  expedition.    To  one  who  it 
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UDbardened  by  such  responsibility,  the  scene  around  is  stiildng  and 
impressive.  A  canopy  of  fir  trees  is  high  overhead.  Bare  limestoiie 
cliffs  rise  above  on  either  hand  to  an  elevation  of  many  hundred  feet 
The  streams  which  descend  towards  the  Cydnus  are  closed  by  the 
road,  nnd  here  and  there  undermine  it,  or  wash  over  it  When  the 
higher  and  more  distant  of  these  streams  are  left  behind,  the  road 
emerges  upon  an  open  and  elevated  region,  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  space  of  high  land  may  be  considered  aa 
dinding  the  whole  mountain  journey  into  two  parts.  For  when  it  ia 
passed,  the  streams  are  seen  to  flow  in  a  new  direction.  Not  that  we 
have  attained  the  point  where  the  highest  land  of  Asia  Minor  tnma 
the  waters  north  and  south.  The  torrents  which  are  seen  descending 
to  the  right  are  merely  the  tributaries  of  the  Sams,  another  river  of 
Cilicia.  The  road  is  conducted  northwards  through  this  new  ravinei 
and  again  the  rocks  dose  in  upon  it,  with  steep  naked  elifis,  among 
cedars  and  pines,  forming  an  intricate  defile  which  a  handful  of  men 
might  convert  into  another  Thermopylse.  When  the  highest  peaks 
of  Taurus  are  left  behind,  the  road  to  Tyana  is  continued  in  the  same 
northerly  direction ;  while  that  to  Iconium  takes  a  turn  to  the  left, 
and  passes  among  wooded  slopes  with  rocky  projectiona,  and  over 
ground  comparatively  level,  to  the  great  Lycaonian  plain.^ — VoL  L 
pp.  257-261. 

Of  Thessalonica  they  give  the  following  aocount: —  ' 


'S 


"  The  apostolic  city  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  was  known  in 
the  early  periods  of  its  history  under  various  names.  Under  that  of 
Tberroa,  it  is  associated  with  some  interesting  recollections.  It  was 
the  resting-place  of  Xerxes  on  his  march;  it  is  not  unmentioned  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  subject  of  debate  in 
the  last  independent  assemblies  of  Athens.  When  the  llacedonian 
power  began  to  overshadow  all  the  countries  where  Greek  was 
spoken,  this  city  received  its  new  name,  and  began  a  new  and  more 
distinguished  period  of  its  history.  A  sister  of  Alexander  the  Qreat 
was  called  Thessalonica,  and  her  name  was  given  to  the  city  of 
Therma  when  rebuilt  and  embellished  by  her  husband,  Gassander,  the 
son  of  Antipater.  This  name,  under  a  form  slightly  modified,  haa 
continued  to  the  present  day.  The  Salnech  of  the  early  German  poeta 
has  become  the  Saloniki  of  the  modern  Levant  Its  history  can  be  fol- 
lowed as  continuously  as  its  name.  When  Macedonia  was  partitioned 
into  four  provincial  divisions  by  Paulus  JBanilius,  Thessalonica  was 
the  capital  of  that  which  lay  between  the  Axius  and  the  Strymon. 
When  the  four  regions  were  united  into  one  Roman  province,  this 
eity  was  choeen  as  the  metropolii  of  the  whole,    lis  name  appears' 
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more  than  once  in  the  annals  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  exile  of  Cicero ;  and  one  of  the  stages  of  his  joumej  between 
Borne  and  his  province  in  the  East  Anthony  and  Octavius  were 
here  after  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  and  coins  are  still  extant  which 
allude  to  the  freedom  granted  by  the  victorious  leaders  to  the  city  of 
the  Thermaic  gulf.  Strabo,  in  the  first  century,  speaks  of  Thessalonica 
$B  the  most  populous  town  of  Macedooia.  Lucian,  in  the  second 
century,  uses  similar  language.  Before  the  founding  of  Constant! nople 
it  was  virtually  the  capital  of  Greece  and  lilyricum,  as  well  as  of 
Macedonia,  and  shared  the  trade  of  the  .^Igean  with  Rhesus  and 
Corinth.  Even  after  the  eastern  Rome  was  built  and  reigned  over 
the  Levant,  we  find  both  Pagan  and  Christian  writers  speaking  of 
Thessalonica  as  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia,  and  a  place  of  great 
magnitude.  Through  the  middle  ages  it  never  ceased  to  be  import- 
ant; and  it  is  at  the  present  day  the  second  city  in  European 
Turkey.  The  reason  of  this  continued  preeminence  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
itB  geographical  position.  Situated  on  the  inner  bend  of  the  Thermaic 
gulf^  halfway  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Hellespont,  on  the  sea- 
margin  of  a  vast  plain  watered  by  several  rivers ;  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  which  commands  the  approach  to  the  other  great  Mace- 
donian level,  it  was  evidently  destined  for  a  mercantile  emporium. . . . 
There  probably  never  was  a  time  from  the  day  when  it  first  received 
its  name,  that  this  city,  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  has  not  had  the  aspect 
of  a  busy,  commercial  town.  We  see  at  once  how  appropriate  a 
place  it  was  for  one  of  the  starting  points  of  the  gospel  in  Europe ; 
and  we  can^appreciate  the  jforce  of  the  expression  used  by  St  Paul 
witliin  a  few  months  of  his  departure  from  the  Thessalonians,  when 
he  says,  that  from' them  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  sounded  forth 
like  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  in  every 
place.' 

'^  No  city  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  describe,  has  had  so 
distinguished  a  Christian  history,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Syrian  Antioch  ;  and  the  Christian  glory  of  the  patriarchal  city  gra- 
dually faded  before  that  of  the  Macedonian  metropolis.  The  heroic 
age  of  Thessalonica  was  the  third  ceutury.  It  was  the  bulwark  of 
Constantinople  in  the  shock  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  it  held  up  the 
torch  of  the  truth  to  successive  tribes  who  overspread  the  country 
between  the  Danube  and  the  .£gean, — the  Goths  and  the  Sdaves, 
the  Bulgarians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  Wallachians,  whose  lan- 
guage still  seems  to  connect  them  with  Philippi,  and  the  Roman 
colonies.*' — Vol.  i.  pp.  822-324. 

Of  the  apostle's  teachings  toHbe  Thessalonians  respecting 
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the  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christi  they  present  the  follow- 
ing view. 

"That  St  Paul  did  speak  of  Messiah's  glorious  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  foretold  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures  themselves,  may  be 
gathered  by  comparing  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  The  accusation  brought  against  him  (Acta  zvii.  7),  was  that 
he  was  proclaiming  another  king^  and  virtually  rebelling  against  the 
emperor.  And  in  stpct  conformity  with  this,  the  Thessalonians  are 
reminded  of  the  exhortations  and  entreaties  he  gave  theVn  when 
among  them,  that  they  would  walk  worthily  of  the  Ood  whq  had 
called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glory  (1  Thess.ii.  12),  and  addressed 
as  those  who  had  suffered  affliction  for  the  sake  of  that  kingdom  (2 
lliess.  i.  5).  Indeed,  the  royal  state  of  Chrisfe  eeeond  advent  vhu 
one  chief  topic  which  was  urgently  enforced^  and  deeply  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  TTiessalonian  converts,  litis  subject  tinges  the  whole 
atmosphere  through  which  the  aspect  of  this  church  is  presented  to  us. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  each  of  the  primitive  churches,  which  are 
depicted  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  there  is  some  peculiar  feature  which 
gives  it  an  individual  character.  In  Corinth,  it  is  the  spirit  of  party ; 
in  Galatia,  the  rapid  declension  into  Judaism ;  in  Philippi,  it  is  a 
steady  and  self-denying  generosity.  And  if  we  were  asked  for  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  first  Christians  of  Thessalonica, 
we  should  point  to  their  overwhelming  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the 
second  advent,  accompanied  with  melancholy  thoughts  concerning 
those  who  might  die  before  it,  and  with  gloomy  and  unpractical 
views  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  vanity  of  the  world.  Each  chap- 
ter in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  ends  with  an  allusion  to 
this  subject ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  topic  of  frequent  conversations 
when  the  apostle  was  in  Macedonia.*  But  St.  Paul  never  spoke  or 
wrote  of  the  future  as  though  the  present  was  to  be  forgotten. 
When  the  Thessalonians  were  admonished  of  Christ's  advent,  he  told 
them  also  of  other  coming  events,  full  of  practical  warning  to  all 
ages,  though  to  our  eyes  they  are  still  shrouded  in  mystery— of  *  the 
falling  away'  and  of  '  the  Man  of  sin.'  These  awful  revelations,  he 
•aid,  must  precede  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God,  '  Do  you  not 
remember,'  he  adds,  with  emphasis  in  his  letter,  *  that*when  I  was 
still  with  you  I  often  told  you  of  this  f  You  know,  therefore,  the 
hindrance  why  he  is  not  revealed,  as  he  will  be  in  his  own  season* 

*  The  liuthon  misapprehend  the  error  into  which  the  TheMsIooiant  had 
been  betrayed.  The  SDnooncement  of  the  falie  teachers  which  Paul  con- 
tradicts wfts»  it  is  Cplain  from  his  laoguage,  that  hrist*s  second  advent  iy0m^ 
tn»  had  already  taken  plaee^  not  that  it  was  near. 
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He  told  them  in  the  words  of  Christ  himself  that  the  times  and 
the  seasons  of  the  coming  rerelation  were  known  only  to  QoA^  and 
he  warned  them,  as  the  first  disciples  had  been  warned  in  Judea,  that 
the  great  day  would  come  suddenly  on  men  unprepared,  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  and  he  showed  them  that  though  life  is  short  and  the 
world  is  vanity,  yet  God's  work  must  be  done  diligently  and  to  the 
last"— VoL  I  pp.  327,  828. 

These  passages  indicate  the  style  in  which  the  several 
topics  of  the  work  are  treated.  The  franslations  of  the 
Epistles,  instead  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  terms  and  idioms 
of  the  original,  are  free  and  designed  simply  to  give  the 
reader  the  apostle's  sense,  rather  than  the  exact  form  of  his 
expressions.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  yaluable 
oontributioQ  to  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament,  than 
any  other  that  has  proceeded  £rom  the  British  press  for  a 
long  period,  and  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stu- 
dent of  the  sacred  word. 

Great|  however,  and  impressive  as  the  delineation  is, 
which  the  work  presents,  of  the  labors  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  effects  that  sprang  from  his  agency,  that  is 
not  the  most  interesting  relation  in  which  it  may  be  contem- 
plated. It  is  invested  with  a  still  higher  significance,  con- 
sidered as  a  picture  of  the  reception  which  Christianity  met 
from  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated  nations  at  its  insti- 
tution, and  as  a  portraiture  therefore  of  the  heart  of  man  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an  exponent  in  a  measure, 
of  the  peculiar  ends  which  God  is  pursuing  in  his  present 
administration  over  the  world.  Why  had  such  a  series  of 
dispensations  been  exercised  over  men  in  the  antecedent 
ages  ?  Why  had  the  great  nations  been  left  to  fabricate 
such  false  systems  of  religion,  sink  to  such  depths  of  moral 
debasement,  and  employ  themselves,  on  such  a  vast  scale,  in 
the  merciless  oppression  and  slaughter  of  each  other  ?  Why, 
when  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ  were  pro- 
claimed to  the  nations,  were  the  means  and  agencies  by  which 
they  were  enforced,  restricted  within  such  limits,  and  men 
left  to  reject,  oppose,  and  obstruct  them  in  such  a  manner? 
What  are  the  great  ends  that  are  to  be  achieved  by  the  dis- 
plays that  take  place  under  this  system  of  administration  of 
God's  sovereignty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  man's  alienation 
and  perverseness  on  the  other,  that,  to  the  wisdom  of  God, 
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render  it  preferable  to  any  other?  "What  is  the  great 
principle  on  which  he  is  proceeding  ?  What  are  the  great 
truths  that  have  been  demonstrated,  and  are  still  demon- 
strating in  the  most  ^conspicuous  and  effective  manner 
through  this  long  series  of  ages  ?  And  how  is  it  that  they 
can  contribute  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  far  different 
system  of  government  which  is  to  follow  the  present,  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of  his  throne 
on  the  earth  ?  These  are  questions  that  are  very  naturally 
presented  by  the  impressive  picture  these  volumes  give  of 
the  instruments  by  which  the  gospel  was  first  made  known 
to  the  great  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Macedonia, 
and  Italy,  the  violent  and  cruel  opposition  it  met  from  Jews 
and  Pagans,  and  the  perversions  to  which  it  was  immediately 
subjected  by  a  large  share  of  those  who  professedly  embraced 
it.  They  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  substantially  pre- 
sented by  Paul  himself,  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians  on 
Mars  hill,  in  his  declaration  that  God  ''  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation,  (hat  they  should  seek  the  Lord^  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him^  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  as  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,  and  we  are  his  offspring ;  that  there- 
fore as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think 
that  he  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art  or 
man's  device ;  yet  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  allowed 
to  pass.''  That  is,  that  God  through  the  ages  that  had 
then  revolved,  had  made  by  his  providence  a  trial  whether 
or  not  the  nations  would  discern  him  by  the  light  of  nature, 
and  honor  him  according  to  his  perfections  and  rights;  and 
that  on  their  apostatizing  to  idols,  he  had  left  them  to  pursue 
their  false  systems  and  work  out  their  natural  results.  But 
that  now  having  invested  the  Messiah  with  the  sceptre  of 
the  world,  and  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  shall  judge  the 
nations,  he  commands  aU  men  everywhere  to  repent  That  is, 
in  other  words,  he  was  now  to  make  an  experiment  whether 
under  the  administration  of  a  Mediator,  a  system  of  revealed 
laws,  and  a  method  of  redemption  by  grace  from  the 
dominion  and  curse  of  sin,  men  would  repent  t>f  their 
apostasy  and  beoome  obedient 
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In  conducting  these  great  experiments,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  God  required  that  he  should, 
in  a  large  degree,  conform  his  providence  towards  men  to 
their  conduct  towards  him:  if  they  apostatized  from  him 
and  gave  their  homage  to  false  deities,  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently, connect  with  their  rebellious  agency,  the  peculiar 
blbssings  which  he  had  promised  to  bestow  as  the  rewards 
of  obedience.  That  were  to  confound  evil  with  good,  revolt 
with  allegiance.  His  justice  and  holiness  made  it  essential 
that  he  should  withhold  from  them  many  of  his  gifts,  and 
punish  them  with  wants,  calamities,  and  sorrows;  and  if 
they  rejected  his  holy  laws  and  adopted  false  and  profligate 
rules  of  conduct,  he  could  not  consistently  connect  with 
their  wicked  acts,  the  safety,  peace,  and  happiness,  which 
are  the  natural  attendants  of  virtue.  He  was  obliged  to 
vindicate  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  ^his  statutes,  by  leaving 
the  violators  of  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  evil  passions 
which  they  justified  and  nourished,  and  to  the  natural  con* 
sequences  of  the  indulgence  of  those  passions,  in  the  loss  of 
their  happiness,  and  the  destruction  of  that  of  others.  In 
short,  his  vindication  of  himself,  and  maintenance  of  his 
rights,  required  that  he  should  allow  their  principles  and 
passions  to  work  out  their  natural  results,  and  show  their 
malignant  character,  by  the  immeasurable  wickedness  and 
misery  to  which  they  give  birth. 

This  great  principle  of  the  divine  administration  is  fully 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Most  High  having  made  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead  discernible  through  the  things  which  he  has 
created,  so  that  men  are  without  excuse  for  not  recognising 
and  honoring  him  as  the  Creator  of  all ;  he  then,  when 
though  they  knew  him,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and- creeping  things;  gave  them  up  to  the 
lusts  of  their  own  hearts — having  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.:  and  abandoned 
them  to  <the  unrestrained  dotnination  of  every  vile  sensual 
affection,  and  every^  perversion  and  debasement  of  their 
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bodied :  and  then,  finally,  in  consequence  of  that,  lefl  them 
to  all  the  other  selfish,  malignant,  and  cruel  passions  and 
affections  of  which  their  nature  is  capable — unrighteousness, 
wickedness,  envy,  murder,  contention,  deceit,  malignity, 
calumny,  hate,  pride,  vanity,  implacableness,  unmerciful- 
ness,  and  the  loss  of  all  natural  affection.  As  they  aposta- 
tized from  him,  he  thus  withdrew  from  them :  and  as  they 
deified  their  own  nature,  he  left  them  to  its  dominion,  and 
allowed  them  to  sink  to  the  lowest  debasement  as  indivi- 
duals, and  to  become  the  most  malignant  and  merciless 
scourges  to  one  another  in  their  social  relations ;  wreaking 
on  each  other  every  mean  and  ferocious  passion  ;  and  thus 
showing,  on  a  vast  scale,  what  the  true  character  of  their 
hearts  is,  and  what  the  condition  of  sin  and  misery  is  into 
which  creatures  naturally  sink  who  apostatize  from  God. 
The  great  features,  accordingly,  of  the  minds  of  men  that 
have  been  displayed  under  this  experiment ;  the  dispositions 
and  tendencies  which  they  have  universally  exhibited ;  are, 
first,  to  reject  God  as  their  creator,  lawgiver,  and  benefactor, 
and  substitute  fictitious  deities  formed  after  their  own  hearts 
in  his  place ;  next,  to  plunge  into  the  lowest  perversion  and 
degradation  of  their  sensual  nature ;  and  lastly,  to  become 
ferocious  and  remorseless  enemies  of  each  other,  and  seek  to 
find  happiness  and  honor  in  inflicting  on  one  another  the 
most  cruel  and  bloody  outrages. 

Thus,  we  are  told;  that  in  the  ages  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  fall,  "  the  wickedness  of  man  became  great  in  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  only  evil  continually ;  that  Gk>d  looked  upon  the 
earth  and  behold  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  fiesh  had  corrupted 
his  way  upon  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence."  (Genesis  vi.  5,  11,  12.)  Whether  the  evil  imagi- 
nations of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  embraced  the  inven- 
tion  and  worship  of  fiUse  gods,  we  are  not  expressly  told ; 
but  the  deep  corruption  of  their  manners,  and .  the  violence 
with  which  they  filled  the  world,  which  are  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  a  rejection  of  Gtxl,  render  it  probable.  Tho 
whole  race  advanced  to  such  a  pitch  of  wickedness,  that 
divine  justice  required  that  they  should  be  swept  to  destruc- 
tion by  a  deluge.  This  universal  apostasy  from  God,  this 
excess  of  individual  and  social  oorraption  and  malevolence, 
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formed  a  terrible  exhibition  of  what  the  human  heart  is,  in 
its  estrangement  from  the  Most  High.  They  were  not  left 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  present  age. 
They  did  not  derive  their  false  system  of  religion  and  morals 
from  a  long  lino  of  ancestors.  Their  wickedness  was  not 
instilled  into  them  by  ignorant  parents,  or  an  established 
priesthood,  and  enforced  by  a  powerful  civil  government, 
under  the  deceitful  garb  of  a  divine  religion.  It  was  all 
originated  and  matured  by  themselves,  and  amidst  the  clear 
light  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  powerful  restraints  of  a 
knowledge  |of -its  guilt,  solemn  warnings  from  heaven,  and 
the  i)ious  [remonstrances  and  holy  examples  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets.  God  revealed  himself  openly  to  men  in  those 
ages,  as  we  learn  from  his  appearances  to  Adam,  OaiUi 
Enoch,  and  Noah,  and  announced  his  will  to  them  in  an 
audible  voice.  They  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  and  required  to  offer  sacrifices  in 
expression  of  their  faith  in  the  Messiah  whom  the  slaughtered 
victims  typified.  They  enjoyed  the  presence,  counsels,  and 
examples  of  Adam,  through  more  than  half  of  the  period  to 
the  Hood ;  and  the  instructions,  probably,  of  a  great  array  of 
eminent  prophets  down  to  their  last  years.  Noah  himself 
filled  the  oflicc  of  a  preacher  of  righteousness  for  at  least  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  he  entered  the  ark.  Yet, 
amidst  all  these  eminent  advantages  ;  against  all  these 
powerful  restraints,  they  sank  universally,  it  seems — with 
the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family — to  such  an  abyss  of 
corruption  ;  they  became  inflamed,  through  all  their  grades, 
with  such  vile  and  malignant  passions,  as  to  render  the 
divine  forbearance  any  longer  towards  them  inexpedient; 
as  to  make  it  essential  to  the  vindication  of  God's  rights  and 
glory,  that  he  should  storm  on  them  his  vengeance,  and 
sweep  them  instantaneously  to  perdition.  What  an  amazing 
proof  of  their  alienation  I  What  an  emphatic  and  terrible 
demonstration,  that  they  were  in  open  and  unmitigated 
revolt!  How  clear  must  it  have  been  to  the  witnessing 
universe,  that  they  were  indeed  such  enemies  as  the  law  of 
God  and  the  work  of  redemption  contemplate  them ;  and 
that  the  doom  with  which  they  were  overwhelmed  was  their 
just  due  1 

Sqoal  proo&  were  given  by  the  descendants  of  Noah 
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within  a  brief  period,  of  their  alienation  and  debasement 
Ere  that  patriarch  died — three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  deluge,^-every  nation  and  tribe  into  which  the  race 
had  become  divided,  had  apostatized,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, to  idol-worship.  There  were  individuals  and  families, 
indeed,  as  Abram,  Melchisedek,  Job,  and  his  friends,  who 
retained  the  knowledge,  and  were  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  and  they  may  have  been  numerous ;  3'et  no  traces  ap- 
pear on  the  sacred  page,  that  any  whole  people  continued 
to  be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  The  first  uninspired  his- 
tories also,  and  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  India,  exhibit  them  as  idola* 
ters.  Not  a  trace  appears  in  any  of  their  religions,  at  the 
earliest  date  to  which  our  information  extends,  of  a  recog* 
nition  of  the  true  God.  This  is  certainly  astonishing ;  as 
not  only  Noah  lived  till  after  that  time,  but  Shem  survived 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  longer,  to  the  time  of  Jacob. 
So  that  very  ample  means  must  have  been  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  Jehovah,  and  the  method  of  redemption  he 
had  made  known  to  Adam,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  to 
the  holy  patriarchs  and  prophets  through  all  the  long  tract 
of  ages  that  had  intervened,  to  the  division  at  Babel  of  the 
race  into  separate  tribes.  Whence  can  such  a  universal  apos* 
tasy  from  Jehovah  have  sprung,  except  from  an  utter  aliena- 
tion of  heart  from  him  ?  How  could  they  have  turned  from  him 
to  the  besotted  homage  of  creatures,  idols,  and  mere  imagi- 
nary deities,  had  there  not  been  an  absolute  extinction  in 
their  minds  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  wisdom  ;  had  they 
not  yielded  themselves  to  the  unrestricted  domination  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  7 

The  principal  ancient  nations  of  central  and  western 
Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  eastern  Europe,  consisted  of  two 
classes:  one  that  was  under  the  domination  of  absolute 
monarchs  and  a  legalized  priesthood,  who  dictated  to  their 
subjects  the  religion  they  should  exeroise.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  other  sprang  in  a  m/easure  from  the  peopla 
themselves,  and  tjieir  religion  ifiras  accordingly  the  creation 
and  expression,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  popular  sentiment 
and  taste.  As  the  mien  and  priests  of  the  despotic  govern* 
ments  who  dictated  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  were 
among  the  most  talented  and  learned  of  (beir  i^  if  tkiy 
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had  had  any  proper  notions  of  Jehovah,  and  disposition  to 
favor  the  exercise  of  a  true  religion,  they  might  have  exert- 
ed a  powerful  influence  in  repressing  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  idol-worship,  and  prompting  their  subjects  to  a 
recognition  of  the  true  God.   But  no  effort  of  that  kind  was 
ever  made  by  them.     Instead,  the  monarchs  of  Egypt,  As- 
syria, Babylonia,  and  India,  and  their  priests,  gave  their 
whole  influence  to  sustain  and  spread  their  several  systems 
of  idolatry.    In  Egypt,  where  the  belief  in  the  immoi:taIity 
of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  appears  to  have 
been  retained,  and  to  have  given  birth  to  their  splendid 
Mausolea,  and  their  custom  of  embalming  the  dead,  their 
worship  was  transferred  from  Jehovah  to  the  beasts,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  that  peopled  the  land,  and  the  waters,  and  the 
air  of  that  region ;  and  among  them  not  a  few  of  the  most 
hideous  and  senseless  were  made  objects  of  special  adoration. 
Their  fanes  were  crowded  also  with  idols  and  pictures  of 
idol  deities,  and  the  whole  population  were  forced  by  the 
iron  hand  of  power  to  pay  their  homage  to  those  horrid 
shapes,  sometimes  living,  more  frequently  probably  dead, 
and  blackened  and  deformed  by  the  efforts  of  the  embalmer 
to  give  them  a  material  immortality.    Is  it  possible  for  crea- 
tures to  offer  a  more  awful  affront  to  Jehovah  their  creator 
and  upholder?     Their  paying  this  worship  to  the  ox,  the 
crocodile,  the  cat,  the  ibis,  and  the  beetle,  implied  that  their 
attributes  were  superior  to  his  ;  that  their  stations,  relations, 
and  agencies,  invested  them  with  higher  rights,  and  rendered 
them  more  worthy  of  acknowledgment  and  trust. 

The  despotic  rulers  of  Assyria  in  like  manner  established 
a  vast  system  of  idolatry  as  the  state  religion,  in  which  bulls 
and  lions  with  human  heads  appear  to  have  held  the  most 
conspicuous  rank ;  while  in  Babylonia,  Nebuchadnezzar 
erected  a  gigantic  image  of  gold,  of  a  human  shape,  as  the 
object  of  homage,  and  required  his  subjects  on  penalty  of 
death  to  worship  it ;  and  images,  or  material  emblems  of  some 
form,  were  the  objects  of  homage  to  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
vast  regions  that  stretch  eastward  to  the  conflnes  of  India,  for 
a  long  series  of  ages ;  while  in  India  itself,  a  different  set  of 
still  more  hideous  and  monster  shapes  were  constituted 
deitiesi  and  a  vast  array  of  priests  employed  to  pay  them  a 
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worship  of  complicated  and  cruel  rites.  The  despots  who 
reigned  over  those  populous  and  cultivated  nations  for  two 
thousand  years,  instead  of  exerting  their  authority  in  repress- 
ing false  religions,  and  prompting  to  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, gave  their  whole  influence  to  the  introduction  and  sup- 
port of  idolatry,  forced  their  subjects  to  live  as  apostates 
from  Jehovah,  and  made  their  cruel  rites  and  debasing 
superstitions  the  means  of  reducing  their  people  to  the 
most  abject  vassalage  to  their  power. 

The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  eastern  Europe,  and  the  population  of  Italy, 
enjoyed  a  higher  measure  of  freedom,  and  had  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  many  of  their  rulers.  Their  governments  were 
accordingly  in  a  far  larger  degree  the  expression  of  the 
general  will,  and  their  religion  the  work  of  the  popular 
sentiment.  Their  gods  and  religious  rites  were  the  gods  and 
rites  of  the  state,  because  the]  general  voice  made  them  so. 
Yet  those  nations,  left  thus  to  their  own  tastes  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  those  of  the  great  eastern  empires,  still  aposta- 
tized as  universally  and  as  eagerly  as  they  to  the  homage  of 
idols.  The  loftiest  geniuses  of  Greece,  and  the  Greek  colonies 
of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  for  ages 
devoted  to  the  fabrication  of  marble  and  brazen  deities,  and 
the  erection  of  temples  for  their  residence.  Their  cities 
were  thronged  with  gods  not  only  in  the  temples,  the  halls 
of  justice,  the  theatres,  the  stadia^  and  the  markets,  but  in 
the  streets,  the  gardens,  and  the  houses,  and  their  whole  life 
was  moulded  and  colored  by  their  presence — thus  showing  in 
the  most  striking  manner  that  no  strength  or  subtlety  of  in« 
tellect,^no  refinement  of  taste,  no  literary  culture,  no  measure 
of  scientific  knowledge,  no  perfection  in  the  arts,  no  political 
freedom,  nor  any  combination  of  them  in  their  highest  forms, 
is  any  barrier  to  an  apostasy  firom  Jehovah  to  idol- worship : 
that  it  is  not  ignorance  and  political  degradation  alone  that 
prompt  t6  it,  but  that  the  subtle,  the  learned,  the  witty,  the 
refined  in  many  forms,  and  the  firee,  are  borne  as  readily  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  Creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
the  substitution  of  stocks  and  stones  that  are  graven  by 
man's  art  and  device  in]  his  place,  as  the  great  nations  of 
and  Africa  whom  the  hand  of  despotism  has  kept  in  tho 
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most  abject  ignorance  and  vassalage.    A  similar  display  was 
likewise  made  by  the  population  of  Italy. 

And  the  whole  of  these  nations  continued  their  idolatry 
down  to  the  age  of  the  apostle.  No  experience  of  tho 
vanity  of  their  worship,  none  of  the  terrible  judgments  with 
which  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Most  High  in  punish- 
ment of  their  revolt  from  him — judgments  from  which  they 
learned  that  their  gods  could  not  deliver  them — cdntributed 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  excite  them  to  abandon  them.  So 
far  from  it,  they  continued  to  multiply  their  deities  and  to 
sink  to  lower  and  lower  depths  of  superstition  and  debase* 
ment  in  tlicir  worship,  till  their  false  systems  began  to  be 
superseded  by  the  gosj)el. 

What  an  amazing  exemplification  of  the  human  heart  1 
Those  nations  comprised,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrewa, 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  that  had  risen  above  extreme 
barbarism  during  the  twenty-three  centuries  that  followed 
the  deluge,  and  abounded  with  rulers,  philosophers,  poets, 
and  historians,  of  as  great  genius  and  as  large  cultivation  in 
their  several  spheres  as  have  ever  appeared  in  the  world! 
Yet  with  scarce  an  exception,  their  great  powers  were 
devoted  to  the  sanction  and  spread  of  idolatry — the  worship 
of  marble,  metallic,  or  wooden  statues  ;  the  most  hideous 
brutes  and  vilest  reptiles;  or  human  monsters  of  lust, 
treachery,  cruelty,  and  ambition,  deified  by  the  imagination, 
and  invested  with  a  sway  over  the  afiairs  of  men.  Can  the 
fancy  conceive  of  more  decisive  and  dreadful  proofs  that  the 
race  is  in  open  revolt  from  Jehovah,  and  rejects  him  and  his 
service  with  the  most  intense  aversion  ?  If  it  be  not,  how  is 
it  that  not  a  solitary  dissentient  from  this  monstrous  impiety 
is  heard  through  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages ;  or  at  least  not 
one  except  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of  bis  life  7 

Their  apostasy  thus  from  Jehovah  to  the  worship  of  fidse 
deities,  in  most  of  whom  an  animal  and  sexual  nature  was 
held  to  have  a  predominance,  was  necessarily  followed,  as 
the  apostle  indicates,  by  God's  withdrawing  irom  them,  and 
giving  them  up  to  the  unrestrained  sway  of  the  appetites 
which  they  impiously  deified,  and  allowing  them  to  sink  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  impurity  and  debasement.  The  sexual 
passion,  in  its  most  unlicensed  and  polluting  forms,  was  not 
V  directly  sanctioned,  but  its  gratification  was  a  part  of 
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their  homage  to  their  deities ;  their  temples  being  made  the 
scenes  of  public  and  boundless  prostitution,  and  their  priests 
and  priestesses  the  chief  actors  in  the  horrid  scenes.  And 
from  them  the  tide  of  lawlessness  and  corruption  spread 
through  all  the  inferior  ranks,  till  the  whole  mass  sank  to 
the  lowest  abyss  of  pollution.  The  cities  on  the  borders  of  the 
Asphaltine  sea  had  reached  such  an  extreme  of  wickedness 
in  this  relation,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  that  God  swept 
them  to  destruction  by  a  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and 
their  site  remains  a  monument  at  once  of  their  guilt  and  his 
vengeance.  Four  hundred  years  later  the  Canaanites  were 
destroyed,  in  a  large  measure,  for  their  addiction  to  the  same 
debasing  sin.  The  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylo- 
nians, the  population  of  Syria  preemiuently,  and  of  Asia 
Minor,  were  notorious  for  the  profligacy  of  their  manners; 
and  throughout  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Roman  empire,  ii\ 
the  age  of  the  apostle,  an  almost  total  dissolution  of  morals 
had  taken  place. 

And  the  unbridled  reign  of  that  debasing  appetite  gave 
birth  also— as  the  spirit  of  truth  indicates  it  naturally  must — 
to  the  whole  brood  of  selfish  and  malign  passions,  and  con- 
verted its  vassals  into  enemies,  scourges,  and  destroyers  of 
each  other.  The  great  business  of  the  chief  nations  from 
the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  war, 
slaughter,  conquest,  plunder,  devastation,  and  vengeance. 
During  that  period — ^besides  the  numerous  wars  between  in- 
ferior  kingdoms — five  great  empires  rose,  three  in  the  east^ 
and  two  in  the  west,  that  spread  their  conquests  over  a  large 
part  of  the  world  that  was  then  in  any  degree  civilized,  and 
steeped  it  in  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  The  people  were 
held  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  monarchs,  and  were 
crushed  by  an  iron  despotism ;  millions  on  millions  of  the 
conquered  were  dragged  into  a  hopeless  and  cruel  slavery ; 
groans  of  misery  and  despair  rose  like  a  vast  exhalation 
from  every  part  of  the  earth ;  and  such  things  as  safety, 
peace,  gentleness,  sympathy,  love,  benignity,  were  scarcely 
known  to  a  human  bosom. 

Such  was  the  career  of  the  Pagan  nations.  The  apostasy 
of  the  Israelites,  the  chosen  people,  from  Jehovah  to  the 
idols  of  their  heathen  neighbors,  the  depths  of  impiety  and 
profligacy  to  which  they  sank,  and  the  fierce  and  bloody 
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wars  in  vhich,  after  their  division  into  two  kingdoms,  tbej 
Boourged  and  wasted  each  other,  formed  a  still  more  awful 
exhibition  of  the  human  heart 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  trial  of  mankind  through  £>ar 
thousand  years,  to  see  whether  when  God  clearly  revealed 
himself  to  them  through  his  works,  and  made  himself  known 
to  them  in  many  other  modes,  they  would  recognise  and 
honor  him,  or  would  reject  and  turn  from  him  to  the  worship 
of  imaginary  deities ;  and  to  show  with  what  direful  passioDS 
they  would  become  inflamed^  and  to  what  awful  forms  and 
degrees  of  wickedness  they  would  turn,  when  he  in 
righteousness  abandons  them,  because  of  their  apostasy,  to 
ihe  sway  of  their  own  corrupt  and  malignant  hearts. 

This  is,  indeed,  but  a  faint  picture  compared  to  the  dread 
reality.  Yet  slight  and  dim  as  it  is,  what  a  terrible  proof  it 
^forms  of  man's  alienation  from  God  1  But  to  the  oelestial 
boats  who  witnessed  the  whole  scene,  and  comprehended  its 
fearful  significance,  how  profound  and  overwhelming  most 
the  realization  have  been  it  produced,  that  the  race  are  lost 
in  a  stern  and  remorseless  enmity  to  Jehovah  I 

The  exhibition  made  of  the  human  heart  under  the  g03p>e], 
in  the  opposition  it  met  from  Jews  and  Pagans  at  its  promul- 
gation, the  dreadful  perversion  to  which  it  was  soon  sub- 
jected, and  the  merciless  persecution  by  which  the  true 
worshippers  were  for  many  ages  pursued  by  Pagans  and 
false  Christians,  is  equally  demonstrative  of  its  utter  aliena- 
tion from  God.  The  dark  picture  given  in  this  work  of  the 
treatment  Paul  received  as  the  great  preacher  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ,  may  be  taken  as  an 
exemplification  of  the  reception  the  news  of  redemption  met 
from  the  nations  generally  to  whom  it  was  first  proclaimed. 
Ilis  life,  through  the  twenty -six  years  of  his  labors,  was  one 
ceaseless  conflict  with  passionate  and  malign  opponents,  a 
scene  of  perpetual  peril  from  conspirators,  assassins,  mobsL 
and  persecuting  magistrates.  He  savs  of  himself,  "lam 
more  a  minister  of  Christ  than  others;  in  labors  more 
abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  fre- 
quent, in  deaths  oil.  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I 
forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods; 
once  was  I  stoned  ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in 
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perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
urildemess,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness." (2  Conn.  xi.  23-27.)  And  he  at  length  fell  M 
victim  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  was  decapitated  at 
Borne.  And  this,  simply  because  of  his  fidelity  to  Christ ; 
notwithstanding  his  apostleship  was  demonstrated  by  a 
vaster  crowd  of  stupendous  miracles — especially  in  the 
bestowment  of  spiritual  gifts  in  connexion  with  his  agency, — 
than  ever  authenticated  the  mission  of  any  other  messenger 
of  God;  and  although  his  conduct  was  marked  by  the 
greatest  uprightness,  prudence,  gentleness,  nobleness,  self- 
denial,  and  zeal  for  the  well-being  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  The  hatred  and  malice  with  which  he  waa 
pursued,  and  finally  martyred,  are  only  paralleled  by  the 
infuriate  rage  with  which  the  Son  of  God  was  rejected 
amidst  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  his  deity,  maligned, 
mocked,  scourged,  and  at  length  put  to  death  on  the  cross. 
Could  such  a  procedure  towards  an  upright,  wise,  holy  and 
benevolent,  noble-hearted,  miracle-working  preacher  of  sal- 
vation, have  been  possible,  had  not  those  who  thus  outraged 
him  been  the  most  stern  and  implacable  foes  of  God,  and 
lawless  and  brutal  enemies  of  his  children  ? 

The  persecution  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  begun  by  the 
Pagans  in  the  apostle's  life,  was  continued  by  them  at  inter- 
vals through  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  swept  to  the  grave  by  the  mostigno- 
minious  and  cruel  deaths ; — starved  in  dungeons,  torn  with 
hot  irons,  burnt  at  the  stake,  decapitated  on  the  block,  hung 
on  the  cross,  thrown  to  wild  beasts ; — and  all  the  power  of 
the  Boman  empire  was  exerted  to  exterminate  them  firom 
the  earth.  On  the  legalization  and  paganization  of  the 
church  by  Constantine,  that  monarch  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  hierarchy  themselves  became  ferocious  persecutors  of 
the  true  worshippers,  and  his  successors  on  the  Byzantine 
throne  continued  to  be  such,  with  but  short  intervals, 
through  more  than  a  thousand  years,  till  the  extinction  of 
that  line  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  The  churches  of  Western 
Europe  also  apostatized  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
East  to  the  homage  of  saints,  relics,  and  statues,  converted 
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tbe  established  religion  into  a  horrid  system  of  the  most  im- 
pious errors  and  debasing  superstitions,  and  became  also 
cruel  and  insatiable  persecutors ;  so  that  the  Catholic 
churches  themselves  of  the  West  and  the  East  have  been 
the  greatest  corrupters  of  the  principles  and  morals  of  men 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  most  impious  blasphemers  of 
God,  and  the  most  ferocious  and  remorseless  oppressors  and 
murderers  of  his  children,  through  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years;  until  in  the  East  they  have  nearly  sunk 
into  extinction;  while  in  the  West  they  have  almost  univer- 
sally passed  from  even  the  nominal  belief  in  Christianity 
into  the  most  black-  and  impious  atheism,  and  sunk,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  law  of  God's  providence,  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  most  coarse  and  debasing  immorality,  and 
become  inflamed  with  the  most  lawless  and  bloody  passions. 
The  comparatively  small  number  of  true  worshippers  who 
still  exist,  especially  on  the  continent,  exist  by  the  special 
care  of  God,  in  spite  of  the  most  gigantic  efforts  of  the  Papal 
church  and  the  civil  powers  through  a  long  series  of  ages 
to  exterminate  them.  The  victims  of  their  malice  who 
have  perished  by  the  sword,  on  the  rack,  and  at  the  stakes 
wasted  away  in  loathsome  dungeons,  or  been  worn  out  at 
the  galley  oar,  amount  to  millions.  And  these  murderers 
of  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  have  been  as  ferocious  in  their 
passions  towards  each  other,  as  they  have  towards  them. 
The  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  been  almost  inces- 
santly engaged  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years  in  the 
most  bloody  and  malignant  wars  on  each  other.  There  is 
scarce  an  extensive  region  in  their  cultivated  domains  that 
has  not  been  a  battle-scene,  and  many  of  the  \'ales  and 
plains  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  have  frequently 
been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  thousands.  No  other  part 
of  even  this  fallen  world,  probably,  has  been  the  theatre  of 
such  direful  ambition,  hate,  and  revenge ;  or  resounded  with 
such  a  vast  train  of  sighs  and  groans,  extorted  by  the 
wanton  infliction  of  wounds  and  death  by  man  on  man. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  result  of  the  experiment  God  has 
made  of  the  heart  of  man  through  eighteen  hundred  years 
under  the  gospel.  Can  a  more  stupendous  and  appalUng 
demonstration  be  conceived  that  he  is  indeed  such  a  fallen, 
revolting,  and  incorrigible  being,  as  the  word  of  Gfod  repre- 
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sents,  and  as  the  work  of  redemption  assumes  him  to  bet 
that  left  to  himself,  he  instantly  apostatizes  from  God,  and 
becomes  a  debased  and  ferocious  brute ;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  infinite  power  and  infinite  grace  of  God  can  renew, 
transform,  and  save  him  ? 

Why  now  is  it  that  God  has  chosen  to  exercise  the  dis- 
pensation under  which  those  vast  and  direful  demonstra- 
tions have  taken  place,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  the  condition  to  which  he  sinks  when  left  without 
renewing  grace;  and  on  the  other,  of  God^s  right  to  leave 
him  if  he  please  to  act  out  his  evil  mind  and  perish  undar 
the  just  punishment  of  his  sins  ?  Is  it  not  that  these  demon- 
Btrations,  vast  and  carrying  as  they  do  the  profoundest  con- 
viction of  the  truths  which  they  set  forth  to  the  whole 
universe  that  witnesses  them,  are  a  necessary  preparative 
for  the  gracious  dispensation  which  is  to  succeed  this,  whea 
instead  of  leaving  men  to  the  mere  light  of  nature,  or  the 
present  measure  of  revealed  knowledge,  the  Redeemer  is  to 
come  in  visible  majesty  and  reign  on  the  earth,  and  all 
nations  are  to  be  converted,  and  the  earth  be  made  a  para- 
dise of  righteousness  and  peace?  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact,  as  we  are  expressly  taught  that  this  age  in  which  the 
antichristian  powers  are  in  the  supremacy,  and  false  reli- 
gions prevail,  is  to  terminate  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ: 
that  Satan  is  then  to  be  imprisoned,  and  withheld  from 
leading  the  nations  to  revolt ;  that  all  the  great  corruptors 
and  oppressors  of  the  church  are  to  be  swept  from  the  earth ; 
that  the  holy  dead  are  to  be  raised  from  the  grave  and  reign 
with  Christ  in  the  new  created  world  ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  to  be  poured  out  in  the  most  abundant  and  wondrous 
effusions,  and  all  nations  renewed  and  become  obedient  to 
the  sceptre  of  the  Redeemer.  The  present  dispensation, 
accordingly,  will  then  terminate  unquestionably  because  all 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  exercised  will  then  have  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  because  those  ends  involve  all  that  is  necessary 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  safe  and  wise  institution  of  the 
opposite  administration  that  is  thereafter  to  be  exercised. 
Why  else  should  this  dispensation,  in  which  such  a  stupen, 
dous  exemplification  of  the  heart  of  man  is  wrought  out- 
continue  to  that  time?  Would  not  that  new  and  more 
gracious  administration  have  been  introduced  at  a  far  earlier 
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period?  This  is,  indeed,  expressly  taught  by  the  apostle  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Bomaps,  xi.  25-S2,  "For  I  would  not 
have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  of  this  mystery  (lest  ye  shoald 
be  wise  in  your  own  conceits)  that  blindness  in  part  has 
happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  [full  complement]  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved, 
as  it  is  written ;  out  of  Zion  shall  come  the  Deliverer,  and 
he  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob."  Here  the 
salvation  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  is 
represented  as  somehow  to  be  the  result  of  the  previous  dis- 
pensation, during  which  they  had  been  smitten  with  blind- 
ness ;  while  an  elect  number  of  Gentiles  were  taken  out  of  their 
countless  crowds,  and  made  partakers  of  redemption.  But 
the  apostle  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  long  apostasy  to  which 
they  were  successively  left,  was  directly  in  order  to  the 
salvation  of  both.  ^*For  as  ye  in  times  past  have  not 
believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through  their 
unbelief;  even  so  have  these  also  now  not  believed  that 
through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtiun  mercy.  For  God 
has  delivered  them  all  over  to  unbelief  that  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  alU*  He  thus  specifically  represents  that  God's  deli- 
vering all  over  to  unbelief  under  the  present  dispensation, 
during  which  such  an  exemplification  is  wrought  of  their 
alienation,  debasement,  and  malevolence,  is  expressly  in 
order  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all,  both  Israelites  and 
OentileSy  under  the  dispensation  that  is  to  succeed  this.  It  is 
an  essential  condition,  accordingly,  to  the  renovation  and 
redemption  of  the  world  that  is  then  to  be  accomplished; 
an  indispensable  preparative  to  the  gift  of  the  infinite 
blessings  that  are  then  to  be  conferred  on  the  race. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  such  a  preparative  to  that  dispensa- 
tion ?  How  is  it  that  the  demonstration  of  the  truths  which 
it  displays  is  to  make  it  safe,  wise,  and  glorious  to  bestow 
the  blessings  of  renovation,  pj^rdon,  and  life  on  the  whole 
race  through  the  long  series  of  ages  denoted  by  the  millen- 
nium, which  are  now  restricted  to  so  small  a  number  ? 

It  will  present  a  vast  and  overwhelming  demonstration 
that  the  race  are  identically  such  beings  in  alienation,  per- 
verseness,  and  guilt,  as  God  exhibits  them  in  the  work  of 
redemption:  a  truth,  which  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that 
men  themselves,  and  the  whole  universe,  should  see  with  the 
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clearest  certainty,  and  feel  with  the  profoundest  impression. 
For  how  else  would  it  be  known  and  realized,  that  all 
the  infinite  myriads  who  are  to  be  saved  during  the  vast 
round  of  the  millennial  age,  will  owe  their  renovation, 
sanctification,  and  redemption,  to  the  same  infinite  grace 
that  accomplishes  the  salvation  of  believers  now?  As  they 
are  "to  be  kept  by  their  exemption  from  the  tempting 
influences  of  Satan,  by  their  early  regeneration  and  by  their 
high  sanctification  fromstrongexhibitionsof  nativealienation, 
would  there  not  be  danger  of  their  mistaking  the  character 
they  would  have  exhibited,  had  they  lived  in  the  former 
dispensation,  were  it  not  for  the  demonstrations  of  it  with 
which  they  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  race  now?  Would 
not  the  gazing  hosts  of  the  surrounding  universe  lack  the 
requisite  proofs  of  the  hopeless  state  from  which  the  grace 
of  God  is  then  to  rescue  from  age  to  age  the  teeming  mil- 
lions with  which  the  world  is  to  be  peopled?  The  infinite 
and  impressive  exemplifications,  however,  that  are  now  taking 
place,  will  leave  them  in  no  uncertainty.  There  will  be  no 
possibility  of  failing  to  see  that  they  are  saved  from  utter  en- 
mity, from  hopeless  incorrigibleness,  from  eternal  destruction. 
It  will  be  seen  with  equal  clearness  what  the  rights  of 
God  are;  that  he  might  with- perfect  justice,  if  he  chose, 
withhold  his  Spirit  from  those  whom  he  redeems;  and  that 
their  salvation  is  wholly  of  sovereign  grace:  truths  also,  the 
demonstration  of  which  is  indispensable  to  his  vindication, 
in  the  punishment  of  those  whom  he  leaves  to  perish,  and  to 
the  right  appreciation  by  the  universe  of  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  love  which  he  exercises  in  the  redemption  of  those 
whom  he  saves.  For  if  there  were  no  such  exemplification 
as  now  takes  place  of  God's  right  to  leave  men  to  the 
dominion  of  their  evil  passions,  and  punish  them  for  their 
sins,  would  there  not  be  danger  of  its  being  assumed  or 
surmised  that  he  is  bound  to  keep  his  creatures  from  revolt- 
ing and  perishing ;  and  thence  of  impiously  inferring  that  if 
they  fall  into  sin,  the  blame  attaches  to  him  rather  than  to 
them?  If  there  were  no  actual  inflictions  of  the  penalties 
of  sin  in  the  second  death,  would  not  the  race  and  the 
universe  be  left  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  depth  of  the  ruin  from  which  they  are  rescued,  whom 
he  makes  partakers  of  his  salvation  ? 
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It  will  be  seen  also,  and  felt  with  equal  strength,  what 
the  just  deserts  of  sin  arc,  and  what  the  dreadful  wickedness 
and  miseries  are,  of  which  they  arc  forever  to  be  the  yassals 
who  apostatize  from  God,  and  seek  for  happiness  in  revolt 
from  him.  Those  who  perish  are  to  be  examples  for  ever 
to  the  universe,  of  what  creatures  become  who  are  given  up 
to  the  unrestrained  domination  of  evil,  and  everlasting 
monuments  of  the  just  wrath  of  God ;  and  will  enable  the 
redeemed  themselves,  and  all  orders  of  intelligences,  to  see 
from  what  they  are  delivered  who  are  saved.  And  such  a 
sight  of  what  it  is  to  be  for  ever  lost,  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary in  order  to  their  feeling  an  adequate  sense  of  the  great- 
ness and  grandeur  of  the  salvation  to  which  they  are  exalted. 
Were  there  no  such  exemplification  of  what  it  is  to  meet  the 
penalties  of  sin,  their  views  would  doubtless  be  wholly 
inadequate  and  fuint,  of  their  obligations  to  the  grace  that 
saves  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  these  awful  exhibitions 
of  man,  of  sin,  and  of  wrath,  have  been  carried  further 
than  the  vindication  of  God,  or  the  instruction  and  impres- 
sion of  the  universe  can  rociuire.  That  he,  however,  has 
chosen  that  they  should  proceed  to  such  an  extent,  proves 
that  exempliiicaiions  of  them  on  such  a  scale,  and  through 
such  a  series  of  ages,  is  indispensable  to  the  ends  that  are  to 
be  answered  by  it.  The  crowds  who  perish,  great  as  they 
are,  are  yet  to  tlie  infinite  millions  of  liie  universe  of  holy 
beings  not  only,  but  to  the  infinite  millions  that  are  finally 
to  be  redeemed,  but  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  but  as  a  particle 
of  mist  to  the  measureless  waters  of  the  globe.  The  period 
of  the  present  dispensation  com])ared  to  those  which  are  to 
follow  during  which  the  redemption  of  the  race  is  to  con- 
tinue, is  but  as  a  moment  to  a  round  of  interminable  vears. 

And  finally,  it  will  be  seen  with  the  clearest  certainty, 
and  realized  with  the  deepest  impression,  that  all  those  who 
are  redeemed,  however  distant  the  day  mav  be  in  which 
they  are  called  into  existence,  and  whatever  the  dispensa- 
tion may  be  that  is  exercised  over  them,  are  saved  by  the 
sacrifice,  righteousness,  and  intercessions  of  Christ,  and  that 
all  the  glory  of  their  redemption,  all  the  beauty  of  the  holi- 
ness, wisdom,  and  blessedness  to  which  they  are  exalted,  are 
the  result  of  his  work. 
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And  these  infinite  demonstrations, — these  resistless  con- 
victions, carried  to  every  heart  in  the  holy  universe,  will 
thus  make  it  sure  that  the  work  of  redemption  at  all  it3 
future  stages,  however  remote  the  a^cs  on  ages  may  be,  will 
be  truly  understood  by  all  the  orders  of  beings,  and  all  indi- 
viduals who  are  spectators  of  it;  and  will,  therefore,  make 
it  consistent  with  the  safety  of  his  kingdon,  that  God  siiould, 
after  the  close  of  the  present  dispensiition,  and  a  short  period 
after  the  termination  of  the  thousand  years  of  the  saints' 
reign  with  Christ — during  which  a  fresh  revolt  is  to  In;  per- 
mitted— carry  on  the  redemption  of  the  race  through  aa 
endless  series  of  generations,  without  a  further  exemplilica- 
tion  of  these  trutlis. 

With  what  propriety  may  we  repeat  the  exclamation  to 
which  the  apostle  was  prompted  by  this  wondrous  measure  of 
divine  love : — "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdt)m 
and  the  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  arc  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"  That  is,  how 
infinitely  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  he  takes  to  accomplish 
at  length  the  full  redemption  of  the  race,  transcend  the 
grasp  of  our  powers  I  And  as  they  are  to  unfold  on  a  larger 
and  larger  scale  through  the  endless  ages  of  the  future,  how 
are  their  wonderfulness  and  beauty  for  ever  to  overpass  our 
comprehension  ! 

These  views  of  the  administration  God  is  now  excrcisi!)g, 
and  the  office  it  is  to  subserve  in  preparing  the  universe  for 
that  which  is  to  foll«>w,  are  especially  entitled  to  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  signals  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  fresh  storm  of  divine  judgments,  that  belong  to 
the  last  plagues,  is  soon  to  descend  on  the  nations,  which 
antichrist  holds  as  his  vassal-*,  and  thaf  tlie  great  trageily  of 
apostasy  and  of  vengeance  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  are  the  only  views  that  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  an<l  throw  the  li^ht  of  beauty 
and  ho{>e  over  the  future.  The  belief  ordinarily  entertained^ 
that  the  earth  is  to  subsist  })ut  about  a  thousand  years 
longer;  that  during  that  period  there  is  to  be  no  conversion 
of  fnankind  universally,  but  only  a  more  general  rccepiioa 
of  the  gospel  than  at  the  present  time:  and  that  the  race  is 
then  to  reach  its  destined  number,  multiplication  cease,  and 
th%  two  classes  of  which  it  consists,  be  assigned  to  their  liual 
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awards,  is  gloom j  indeed  to  the  Christian  heart|  and  incon* 
Bistent  with  the  divine  attributes  and  purposes  as  thej  are 
delineated  in  the  inspired  volume;  as  it  implies  that  but  a 
small  share  of  the  ra  e  are  to  be  saved,  and  that  the  great 
object  of  Uod^s  procedure  towards  the  world  through  its 
whole  period  is,  to  display  his  justice  and  destroy,  not  to 
show  forth  his  wisdom,  j)o\ver,  and  love  in  saving; — to  make 
the  destruction  of  those  who  perish  the  means  of  a  more 
comprehensive  salvation  of  others,  so  that  the  number  of 
the  lost  shall  be  but  as  a  drop  to  an  ocean,  compared  to  the 
infinite  millions  of  the  redeemed. 

These  views,  however,  which  throw  so  bright  an  irra- 
diancc  over  the  interminable  future,  are  consonant  with  the 
divine  attributes ;  arc  in  harmony  with  the  great  purposes 
which  Uod  has  revealed  of  perpetuating  the  race,  and  con- 
tinuing its  redemption  for  ever;  and  they  are  eminently 
suited  to  give  support  under  the  destructive  judgments  that 
are  soon  to  be  rained  upon  the  nations.  Amidst  the  dread- 
ful  tern}M^sts  with  which  the  earth  is  to  be  swept,  let  us 
rejoice  and  give  glory  to  God,  th:it  they  are  among  the  last 
plagiies  tlijit  arc  to  bo  poured  from  the  vials  of  his  ven- 
geance; and  hail  the  dawn  of  the  great  day,  when  voices 
from  heaven  sliall  proclaim  that  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  has  become  our  Lord's  and  that  he  is  to  reign 
for  ever  and  ever  ;  and  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb 
shall  resound  tlirough  the  heavens:  *' Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  Ijord  God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Wlio  shall  not  fear  thee,  O 
L<»ni,  ind  glorify  thy  name?  for  thou  only  art  hoh*:  for  all 
nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee  ;  because  thy 
judgments  are  made  manifest." 


Art.   VIIL— The  P^tiiical  System  of  the  Bible. 
DiscDi'KSKS  ON  TuuTil.     Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
S»ath  Carolina  College,  by  James  II.  Thornwell,  D.D., 
President  and  Chuplain.     New  York :  R  Carter  &  Bro- 
lliers.    li  5o. 

Tins  volume,  though  treating  of  but  a  single  branch  of 
morals,  is  an  imj)ortaiit  a^ldition  to  our  works  on  that  sub- 
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ject.  It  is  written  with  great  simplicity,  directness,  and 
point ;  is  free  from  the  shadowy  and  delusive  speculations  in 
which  so  many  writers  indulge ;  and  presents  the  truth  with  a 
boldness  and  dignity  that  are  suitable  to  its  character;  rising 
occasionally  to  a  largeness  and  beauty  of  views  that  are 
unusually  impressive,  and  here  and  there  darting  flashes  of 
light  on  points  which  others  have  mystified  and  per{)lexed, 
that  lift  them  into  the  blaze  of  day,  and  give  the  reader  the 
feeling  that  he  is  in  the  hand  of  a  guide  who  is  leading  him 
into  the  green  pastures,  and  beside  the  still  waters  that  greet 
the  eye  and  refresh  the  heart  in  the  cloudless  realms  of 
eternal  truth. 

But  a  special  merit  of  the  work  is,  that  it  takes  the  Bible 
as  a  source  and  standard  of  ethical  principles,  and  shows  in 
respect  to  the  theme  of  which  it  treats,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  all  the  laws  of  morals  are  in  harmony  with  its  teachings ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  on  several  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jecL«»,  such  as  the  rights  of  God,  future  rewards,  the  nature 
of  holiness,  and  the  method  of  redemption,  it  gives  us 
knowledge  of  the  utmost  importance  which  we  could  never 
derive  in  an  adequate  measure  from  the  light  of  nature. 
Thus  he  says : — 

"  As  a  specimen  of  the  richness  and  compass  of  Scnpturo  morality, 
I  shall  single  out  the  duty  of  truth.  Before  entering  on  it,  however, 
I  deem  it  not  unimportant  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  detennine  what  there  is 
t^iat  is  peculiar  to  revelation,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  and  extent 
of  our  obligations  to  the  Bible.  This  will  lead  us  to  a  just  estimate 
of  secular  morality,  and  perhaps  impress  us  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  priceless  value  of  the  gospel.  It  is  precisely  because  they  do  not 
comprehend  tlie  ethical  relations  of  Christianity,  that  many  of  the 
educ.nted  men  of  the  country  undervalue  its  importance.  If  asked 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  proposes  to  do  for  men,  and  what  kind  of 
offices  it  exacts  from  them,  it  is  amazing  how  crude  and  ill-digested 
their  notions  would  oftentimes  nppear  to  be.** — Pp.  14, 15. 

And  he  proceeds  to  specify  some  of  these  peculiarities : — 

"1.  So  far  as  the  simple  knowledge  of  duty  is  concerned,  we  may 
err,  on  the  one  hand,  by  exaggerating  the  necessity  of  revela- 
tion, and  on  the  other  by  exaggerating  the  sufficiency  of  reason. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  morality  is  a  subject  ^rhich  falls  within 
the  province  of  natural  light.  To  say  that  we  are  dependent  ou  the 
word  and  oracle  of  God,  *  not  only  in  those  points  of  faith  which  con- 
cern the  great  mysteries  of  the  deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the  redemp- 
tion, but  likewise  those  which  concern  the  law  moral  truly  interpreted ; 
to  say  that  we  can  have  from  the  dictates  of  conscience  only  nega- 
tive conceptions  of  rectitude,  sufficient  to  check  the  vices  but  not  to 
inform  the  duty,'  is  to  contradict  alike  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  experience  of  mankind.  *  For  [one  of  the  ethical  truths 
which  the  Bible  teaches  is,  that]  when  the  Gentiles  which  ba?e  not 
the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  tliese  having 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves.'  A  being  without  the  sense 
of  obligation,  and  a  spontaneous  recognition  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences of  right  and  wrong,  would  not  be  responsible.  He  could 
not  form  the  remotest  notion  of  duty,  .and  the  language  of  the 
authority  and  law  might  as  well  be  addressed  to  stocks  and  stones. 
The  elemental  principles  of  right  which  are  involved  in  the  very  con- 
ception of  a  moral  nature,  must  be  conceded  to  man  as  man.  They 
are  the  birthrights  of  his  being,  and  not  the  legacy  of  a  subsequent 
revelation.  An  intelligent  creature,  without  primitive  belief  to  deter- 
mine and  regulate  the  operations  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  would  be 
no  greater  absurdity,  than  a  moral  and  responsible  creature  without 
primitive  laws  of  right,  to  determine  and  regulate  the  operations  of 
moral  judgment.  But  it  is  equally  an  error  to  maintain  that,  because 
the  Scriptures  pre-suppose  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  they  are  of 
little  or  no  importance,  cx>nsidered  as  a  rule  of  life.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  reason  is  a  law,  and  another  to  say  that  it  is  a  jierfect 
law.  In  our  present  fallen  condition,  it  is  impossible  to  excogitate  a 
standard  of  duty,  which  shall  be  warped  by  none  of  our  prejudices, 
distorted  by  none  of  our  passions,  and  corrupted  by  none  of  onr 
habits.  We  are  liable  to  as  great  perversions  of  the  original  princi- 
ple of  right  as  of  the  original  principles  of  truth.  The  elements  of 
reason  have  no  power  to  secure  their  just  application.  There  never 
has  appeared  an  absolutely  perfect  rule  of  duty,  among  any  nations, 
however  civilized  and  cultivated,  that  were  destitute  of  revelation.  It 
is  only  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptuns,  that 
we  can  justly  say,  it  is  perfect.  There  are  two  respects  in  which 
every  natural  system  of  morality  is  likely  to  be  found  wanting.  In 
the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  in  reflection  the  spon- 
taneous processes  of  cons<;ienee,  and  of  seizing  upon  its  fundamental 
laws  in  their  integrity  and  completeness,  render  it  next  to  impossible, 
that  the  verbal  generalizations  of  philosophy  shall  exactly  represent 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  Something  is  apt  to  be  omitted  or  added. 
The  danger  is  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  betwixt 
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prejudices  of  education  and  natural  principles ;  it  is  easy  to  confound 
a  crotchet  with  a  principle,  to  make  a  maxim  of  a  habit  of  thought 
In  the  next  place,  the  application  of  these  fundamental  laws,  sup- 
posing them  properly  eliminated,  to  the  concrete  cases  of  life, 
requires  great  delicacy  and  caution.  We  are  as  likely  to  go  wrong, 
from  misapplying  a  true  principle,  as  from  adopting  a  false  one.  The 
heathen  father  admits  the  great  law  of  parental  affection  ;  he  mis- 
applies it  when  he  murders  his  infant  child,  to  save  him  from  the 
miseries  of  life.  The  heathen  son  recognises  the  duty  of  filial  piety ; 
he  reasons  badly  upon  it  when  he  puts  his  aged  parents  to  death. 
Here  our  depravity  exerts  its  power ;  it  is  a  constant  temptation  to 
pervert  the  original  principle  of  right,  and  make  light  darkness,  and 
darkness  light.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  principal  defects  of  every 
natural  scheme  of  morality  are  exhibited.  True  principles  are  falsely 
applied.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  law  is  wrong,  that  the  prime 
data  are  questionable,  though  they  are  often  defective,  as  that  the 
law  is  not  legitimately  carried  out,  its  proper  applications  are  not 
seen,  limitations  and  exceptions  are  superinduced  by  our  circumstan- 
ces, and  we  envelop  ourselves  in  a  cloud,  and  the  result  is,  that  a 
deceived  heart  turns  us  aside.  The  Scriptures,  as  an  authoritative 
rule  of  duty,  guard  against  these  defects.  They  prescribe  the  law  in 
its  fulness  and  integrity,  they  illustrate  its  application  by  description 
and  example,  they  indicate  the  prejudices  which  are  likely  to  pervert 
us,  and  signalize  the  spirit  which  will  always  insure  obedience.  By 
the  infallibility  of  ttieir  results,  they  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
moral  philosopher  himself.  Where  his  speculations  contradict  their 
statements  he  knows  that  there  is  an  error  in  his  processes;  he 
retraces  his  steps  and  continues  to  renew  his  investigations,  until  he 
discovers  the  secret  of  his  miscarriage.  They  serve  the  same  purpose 
to  him  which  the  answer  to  its  sum  serves  to  the  child  in  learning 
his  arithmetic.  They  are  at  once  a  guide  and  a  check  to  his  specu- 
lations. Paley  has  depreciated  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
rule,  from  the  absurd  notion  that  if  they  were  admitted  to  bo  com- 
plete, they  would  dispense  with  the  use  of  moral  philosophy.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  sole  business  of  philosophy  was  to  furnish 
rules ;  and  of  course  if  they  are  al  eady  furnished  to  our  hands,  there 
is  no  need  for  its  investigations.  He  has  very  singularly  confounded 
moral  philosophy  with  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  because 
the  Scriptures  *  presuppose  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  speak,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice  ;'  that  is,  because  they 
presuppose  a  conscience,  or  sense  of  the  fundamental  dififerences  of 
right  and  wrong,  he  gravely  concludes  that  they  exact  of  men,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  some  tincture  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  a  moral  agent,  and  quite  anoUier  to  be  a  moral  philoso- 
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pher.  The  Scripturea  certunly  expect  that  those  to  ^rhom  they 
•peak,  are  possessed  of  those  principles  of  practical  common  sense, 
without  which  their  instructions  are  utterly  unmeaning  and  absurd. 
But  to  possess  these  principles  is  not  to  be  a  philosopher.  Philoso- 
phy implies  reflection,  speculation — it  is  questioning  the  spontaneous 
processes  of  mind — thought  returning  upon  itself^  and  seeking  the 
nature,  authority,  and  criterion  of  its  own  laws.  The  8cripture8| 
consequently,  in  presenting  an  adequate  and  perfect  rule  of  life,  are 
far  from  dispensing  with  speculation.  They  leave  untouched  its 
peculiar  work.  The  moral  nature,  in  its  phenomenal  Tanety  and 
essential  unity,  still  invites  the  researches  of  the  curious,  and  the 
more  it  is  studied,  the  more  conspicuous  will  appear  the  absolute 
sufficiency  of  the  Bible.    The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect 

'^  2.  Tlie  superior  efficiency  of  the  Bible  is  universally  conceded  by 
all  who  admit  a  revelation  at  all.     It  teaches  duty  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, and  enforces  it  by  motives  of  greater  power.     Dr.  Paley  thinks 
this  the  great  merit  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  it  is  a  merit  of 
incalculable  importance  will  at  once  appear,  by  reflecting  on  the  ten- 
dency of  temptation  to  blind  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  the  law,  or  the 
danger  of  the  consequences.     Whatever  certifies  the  rule,  or  illustrates 
the  misery  of  disobedience,  assaults  temptation  in  its  stronghold,  and 
strips  transgression  of  its  favorite  plea.     The  certainty  of  the  law  is 
put  beyond  question  in  the  Scriptures,  because  it  rests  upon  the 
immediate  authority  of  God.    It  is  not  a  deduction  of  re^ison  to  be 
questioned,  but  a  divine  command  to  be  obeyed.     The  power  of  the 
sanctions  is  found  in  the  unlimited  control  which  he  who  promulgates 
the  law,  possesses  of  the  invisible  world.     The  legal  motives  of  the 
Scriptures  are  projected  on  a  scale  of  inconceivable  grandeur.    The 
Bible  deals  with  the  vast,  the  awful,  the  boundless.     If  it  addresses 
our  hopes  and  proposes  the  prospect  of  future  happiness,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceeding, an  eternal  weight  of  glory  it  dispenses.     Does  it  remind  us 
of  a  judgment  to  come  ?     God  is  the  judge,  and  earth  and  hell  the 
subjects,  angels  the  spectators,  and  the  complexion  of  eternity  the 
doom.     Does  it  address  our  fears  ?     It  reminds  us  of  a  worm  that 
never  dies,  a  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever.     It  is  a  grand  system  :  it  springs  from  the  bosom  of  an  in- 
finite God,  and  opens  a  field  of  infinite  interests.     Eternity  is  the 
emphasis  it  gives  to  its  promises,  the  terror  it  imparts  to  its  cure. 
Conscience,  under  the  tuition  of  nature,  may  dread  the  future ;  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  revelation  alone  to  lay  it  bare.     Conscience  may 
tremble,  but  revelation  alone  can  show  how  justly  the  fears  have  been 
excited.     Hence  the  Biblo  is  without  a  rival,  when  it  speaks  in  the 
language  of  command.     It  wields  the  thunder  of  infinite  power,  as 
well  as  utters  the  voice  of  infinite  righteousness.    Still  its  mighties  t 
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tanctions  are  not  what  may  be  called  iU  legal  motirei.  The  scheme 
of  redemption,  in  its  coDcq)tioii  and  evolution,  is  a  sublime  com* 
mentary  upon  the  soundness  and  supremacy  of  right,  which,  while  it 
reveals  the  ineffable  enormity  of  sin,  presents  the  character  of  God  in 
such  an  aspect  of  venerable  grandeur,  that  holiness  becomes  awful 
and  majestic,  and  we  insensibly  adore  under  the  moral  impression  it 
makes.  He  that  stands  beneath  the  cross  and  understands  the 
scene,  dares  not  sin — not  because  there  is  a  hell  beneath  him,  or  an 
angry  God  above  him,  but  because  holiness  is  felt  to  reign  there ; — 
the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  sacred;  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
encircles  him ;  and,  like  Moses,  he  must  remove  the  shoes  from  his 
feet.  The  cross  is  a  venerable  spot ;  I  love  to  linger  around  it,  not 
merely  that  I  may  read  my  title  to  everlasting  life,  but  that  I  may 
study  the  greatness  of  God.  God  never  appears  to  be  so  truly  great, 
•o  intensely  holy,  as  when,  from  the  pure  energy  of  principle,  he  gives 
himself  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  to  die  rather  than  that  his  character 
•hould  be  impugned.  Who  dares  to  prevaricate  with  moral  distinc- 
tions, and  talk  of  death  as  a  greater  evil  than  dishonour,  when  God 
the  mighty  Maker  died,  rather  than  that  truth  or  justice  should  be 
compromised  f  Who  at  the  foot  of  Calvary  can  pronounce  sin  to  be 
a  slight  matter  f  Here,  then,  lies  the  most  impressive  sanction  of 
Revelation.  Not  content  to  promulgate  the  law  with  absolute  certaintji 
to  put  under  tribute  the  whole  resources  of  the  invisible  world,  to  laj 
its  hand  upon  eternity,  and  make  heaven  and  hell  its  ministers ;  it 
rises  yet  higher,  and  seeks  to  impress  us  with  a  subduing  sense  of  the 
sacred ness  of  right — to  make  us  feel  how  awful  goodness  is;  it 
reveals  its  inherent  greatness — unveils  its  ineffable  glory.  It  do<» 
not  describe  it,  but  shows  it;  and  we  return  from  the  cross  with 
emotions  similar  to  those  of  Moses,  when  the  name  of  the  Lord 
was  proclaiined,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  passed  before  him  in 
the  cleft  of  the  rock.  It  is  the  scheme  of  redemption  which  crowns 
the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  lesson  is  sealed  at  the  cross 
— there,  and  there  only,  do  we  shudder  at  sin  for  its  own  sake,  and 
reverence  right  for  itself. 

^3.  But  impressive  as  the  general  truths  of  morality  are  renderel, 
by  the  tragedy  of  redemption,  that  would  be  an  inadequate  view  of 
the  extent  of  its  contribution*  which  stopped  at  that  point  It  goes 
beyond  giving  certainty  and  power  to  the  doctrines  of  nature.  It 
teaches  lessons,  and  lessons  of  incalculable  value,  which  philosophy 
could  never  have  dreamed  of.  It  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the  book  of 
ethics,  and  invites  us  to  speculations  as  refreshing  by  their  novelty  as 
they  are  invigorating  by  their  truth.  It  is  not  sufficiently  recollected 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  in  relation  to  the  destiny  of  man, 
the  nature  of  holiness,  and  the  means  of  grace,  nre  answers  to  the 
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very  (questions  which  were  earnestly  and  anxiously  agitated  in  the 
schools  of  ancient  wisdom,  and  which  tl^e  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
proved  tlicmselvcs  inconipetcnt  to  solve.  I  am  ashamed  to  add  that 
they  nrc  answers  which  multitudes  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands  have 
failed  'to  comprehend,  and  have  consequently  been  ]efl  to  grope,  as  if 
atnick  by  judicial  blindness,  in  a  thicker  darkness  than  ever  en- 
Bhrou«led  the  gi(ted  minds  of  paganism.  There  is  a  tenfold  nearer 
approximation  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  Aristotle  than  there  is 
in  I'Alcy — more  affinity  with  the  gospel  in  Cicero,  than  in  the  whole 
tribe  ot  utilitarians." — Pp.  16-27. 

no  proceeds  to  cxeznplify  this  in  respect  to  the  teachings 
of  the  4^^<;ripturcs  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  true  happi- 
ness, the  nature  of  holiness,  and  the  means  by  which  men 
arc  to  attain  the  end  of  their  being ;  and  then  treats,  in  the 
remainder  of  the  volume,  of  truth,  the  love  of  it^  and  the 
various  forms  of  sincerity,  faithfulness,  vows,  and  consistency, 
in  which  that  love  manifests  itself. 

He  thus  places  his  subject  on  quite  a  different  ground 
from  that  on  which  it  is  usually  exhibited,  and  assigns  it  a 
far  wider  scope.  The  chief  writers  on  ethics  do  not  recognise 
the  Bible  as  a  source  of  knowledge  on  some  of  its  most 
important  branches  that  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  light  of 
nature,  and  sea  i  ely  regard  it  as  of  authority.  Their  great 
objects  are,  first,  to  determine  what  the  foundation  of  virtue 
is — tliat  is,  what  the  dementis  by  which  actions  are  virtuous, 
and  obligatory  on  the  conscience;  and  next  what  the  par- 
ticular actions  are  which  embody  Uiat  element,  and  which  it 
is  a  duty  therefore  to  exercise.  Some  hold  that  that  element 
is  utility,  some  that  it  is  benevolence,  some  that  it  is  the  fact 
that  conscience  approves  of  them,  some  that  actions  are 
prompted  by  instinct  or  natural  emotions,  and  some  that 
they  arc  conformed  to  public  opinion  and  custom.  God  is 
accordingly  left  almost  altogether  out  of  consideration  in 
their  systems,  not  only  as  an  object  of  ethical  feeling  and 
action,  but  as  a  lawgiver  and  teacher;  and  the  subject  is 
treated  as  though  it  had  no  relation  except  to  man,  and 
instead  of  lying  in  any  measure  within  the  sphere  of  revela- 
tion, as  belonging  wholly  to  the  domain  of  natural  reason ; 
consequently  many  of  their  systems  are  alike  subversive  of 
religion  and  morality.  The  error  of  this  method  is  manifest 
iiom  many  considerations. 
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i.  It  is  seen  from  the  fact  tkat  Gkxl  is  himself  immeasor^ 
Jtbly  the  greatest  and  most  immediate  object  of  ethical  action. 
He  is  not  only  the  being  to  whom  awe^  love,  trust,  adora- 
tion, submission,  and  obedience  in  all  its  forms  are  directly 
due,  but  as  men  are  responsible  to  him  for  all  their  conduct 
towards  fellow*creatures,  there  is  not  a  single  moral  act 
which  they  exert  towards  one  another  that  has  not  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  him,  and  the  just  comprehension  of  which, 
therefore,  does  not  require  a  knowledge  and  recognition  of 
him,  his  rights,  and  his  will.  For  his  moral  subjects  being 
his  property,  and  designed  for  his  service,  the  violation  of 
their  rights  is  the  violation  of  his,  and  the  observance  of 
their  rights  the  observanceof  his.  And  as  his  rights  immea- 
surably transcend  theirs,  and  are  proportional  in  greatness 
to  the  infinitude  of  his  attributes,  and  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
terests that  "depend  on  the  maintenance  of  his  government,  a 
knowledge  of  his  being  and  relations  is  necessary  to  a  just 
understanding  of  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  guilt  of 
transgressing  its  laws.  He  who,  knowing  nothing  of  Jehovah, 
commits  murder  under  the  impression  that  he  sins  only 
against  a  fellow-creature,  sees  but  a  small  part  of  the  crime 
which  he  perpetrates.  He  measures  his  guilt  by  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  worm  whose  life  he  destroys,  instead  of  the 
miyesty  of  the  being  who  created  and  owns  that  worm,  and 
has  the  rights  of  its  creator,  as  well  as  its  conservator  and 
vindicator.  This  interest  of  God  in  all  the  moral  acts  of  his 
creatures  invests  the  laws  of  morality  with  their  highest 
significance,  and  makes  a  knowledge  of  him  indispensable  to 
a  true  estimate  of  them.  But  this  knowledge  is  derivable 
only  from  the  Scriptures.  He  has  nowhere  else  revealed 
himself  in  his  relations  to  man,  asserted  his  rights  as  creator 
and  moral  governor,  and  shown  how  they  enhance  the  obli- 
gations of  morality.  But  there  he  exhibits  himself  as  the 
creator  and  ruler  of  lus  moral  subjects,  as  the  author  of  the 
Jaws  of  morality,  as  having  the  right  to  enforce  them,  as  re- 
gardiug  every  violation  of  them  as  a  sin  against  liimseli^ 
and  as  designing  to  reward  both  the  observance  and  the 
violation  of  them  by  evei  lasting  retributions.  They  accord- 
ingly who  leave  out  of  view  this  great  feature  of  man's  moral 
obligations,  gain  not  a  glimpse  of  their  true  nature. 

2.  As  Qod  is  the  author  of  his  moral  creatures  and  their  re- 
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latdons,  and  determines  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  called 
to  act,  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  their  moral  duties 
are,  and  of  their  obligations  to  fulfil  them.    It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  no  error  is  committed  by  him  in  the  views  he 
gives  of  their  moral  constitution,  the  nature  of  the  acts  they 
ate  bound  to  exert,  or  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  course 
they  pursue.    No  false  theory  of  their  nature  lurks  in  his 
laws ;  no  mistaken  estimate  of  their  capacities,  nor  misjudge 
ment  of  the  effect  of  violent  temptation  on  their  obligation  to 
resist  it ;  and  no  erroneous  views  of  the  consequences  which 
obedience  and  rebellion  draw  in  their  train.    Eveiy  claim 
he  institutes,  every  assertion  he  makes  of  a  right,  is  in  con- 
formity with  his  and  their  natures  and  relations.     Every  tint 
he  employs  in  depicting  the  character  of  virtue,  every  hue 
he  uses  in  delineating  the  sinfulness  of  vice,  is  according  to 
truth,  and  exhibits  them  in  their  genuine  colors.    Who  that 
would  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of 
ethics,  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  portraiture  drawn  by 
this  infallible  pencil  ?    To  reject  it,  and  turn  rather  to  the 
distorted  sketches  of  our  dim  and  flickering  reason,  is  to  pre- 
fer uncertainty  to  knowledge,  error  to  truth,  the  darkness 
and  turbulence  of  sin  to  the  serene  light  and  peace  of  virtue. 
Yet  these  delineations  of  man  and  his  duties  by  the  all-seeing 
and  all-wise,  most  of  the  speculatists  on  the  subject  of  morals 
have  wholly  overlooked.     They  have  preferred  to  grope  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight,  rather  than  bask  in  the  light  of 
day :  they  have  chosen  the  blindness  of  reason  and  passion 
as  their  guide,  instead  of  his  wisdom;  and  have  misjudged 
accordingly  in  the  grossest  manner  of  man  and  his  duties ; 
sometimes  exalting  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  deity,  and  some- 
times depressing  him  to  the  level  of  the  brutes ;  sometimes 
degrading  his  virtues  to  the  rank  of  vices ;  and  still  more 
frequently  treating  his  vices  as  virtues,  and  consecrating  his 
pride,  his  selfishness,  and  his  ambition,  as  offerings  of  homage 
to  God. 

8.  But  God  is  as  infinite  in  holiness  as  he  is  in  intelli- 
gence ;  and  his  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  sin  are 
as  perfect  as  his  comprehension  is  of  their  nature ;  and  these 
characteristics  mark  all  the  representations  he  gives  of  the 
beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  evil  of  the  other.  He  sets  them 
forth  in  colors  with  which  no  other  being  can  invest  them, 
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in  the  approval  or  disapprobation  he  ezpresses  of  them,  and 
the  blessing  or  curse  he  makes  their  eternal  reward.    Tq 
virtae  he  gives  the  sanction  of  his  rectitude ;  he  honors  i^ 
with  his  love;  while  in  the  reprobation  and  punishment  ot 
sin,  he  utters  against  it  the  most  emphatic  testimony  he  caa     i 
pronounce.    And  these  proofs  of  their  respective  natures 
are  immeasurably  stronger  and  more  impressive  than  can  be     \ 
derived  from  any  other  source.     No  other  token  of  the 
excellence  of  virtue  can  be  so  majestic,  as  that  infinite  right- 
eousness and  goodness  love  it :  no  other  can  be  so  awful  of     i 
the  evil  of  sin,  as  that  infinite  purity  and  rectitude  hate  and 
punish  it  with  endless  wrath.    Who  that  earnestly  seeks  for      ; 
just  views  of  their  natures,  would  not  contemplate  the  matd- 
festation  he  thus  makes  of  them  with  the  profoundest  awe  and 
admiration,  and  welcome  to  his  heart  the  impressions  they  are      » 
adapted  to  produce  ?    To  turn  away  from  Uie  dazzling  light 
in  which  he  thus  sets  them  forth,   to  the  feeble  glim-      , 
mer  of  reason,  to  the  faint  and  often  contradictious  testi-      ( 
mony  of  men,  ia  to  prefer  the  weakness  and  confusion  of 
man  to  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  God ;  the  darkness  and 
hideousness  of  sin,  to  the  glow  and  beauty  of  holiness. 

4.  But  God  has  framed  and  established  his  government 
over  men  in  the  presence  of  enemies  as  well  as  of  his  holgr     4 
children,  and  allows  and  causes  all  its  principles  and  laws  to    ' , 
be  subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  that  if  there  were  the  slightest     i 
deviation  in  them  firom  right,  the  least  defect  in  truthfulnesSi 
wisdom,  or  benignity,  it  would  be  discovered,  and  divest 
him  for  ever  of  the  confidence  of  his  holy  creatures,  and 
shroud  him  and  his  kingdom  in  eternal  darkness.     The      > 
fijlen  angels  and  men  are  under  the  greatest  i)068ible  motiii;e    \ 
to  detect  some  flaw,  if  possible,  in  his  government,  that 
could  convict  him  of  injustice,  release  them   from  alle- 
giance, and  convert  their  rebellion  into  a  virtue.    Could  the      , 
towering  genius  of  Satan  discover  one  such  defect,  it  would 
set  him  free  in  a  great  degree  from  his  guilt,  and  subvert 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty.    Thousands  of  gifted  men  also 
have  scanned,  and  are  still  scanning,  the  measures  of  hja 
government  with  the  most  eager  desire  to  find  in  them  some 
ground.for  impeaching  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  or  his  bene* 
Tolence ;  and  could  they  succeed,  would  regard  it  as  an 
apology  for  their  rebellion.    His  administration  is  suly  eoted 
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to  the  most  eager  scrutiny  also,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
by  all  other  orders  of  intelligent  beings.  The  question 
whether  his  government  of  this  fiJlen  world  is  perfectly 
righteous,  perfectly  wise,  and  perfectly  benevolent,  is  pro- 
bably the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  agitated  by  the  holy 
universe,  and  engaged  their  most  earnest  consideration. 
Are  his  rights  over  men  in  their  fallen  state  truly  such  as 
he  assumes  in  his  laws  and  the  penalties  he  inflicts  for  their 
transgressions  ?  Are  men  in  that  condition  under  obligation  to 
render  the  perfect  obedience  he  requires  ?  Does  be  treat  sin 
and  sinners  according  to  their  true  character  in  the  method 
he  has  instituted  for  their  pardon  ?  Is  there  no  relinqnish- 
ment  of  his  rights  ;  is  there  no  relaxation  of  his  law  in  for- 
giving and  accepting  sinners  ?  Are  all  those  who  perish 
treated  according  to  their  true  character  and  deserts  7  Are 
all  those  who  are  pardoned  and  admitted  to  heaven,  truly 
freed  from  sin,  and  made  meet  by  the  renovation  of  their 
hearts  for  his  kingdom  ?  Is  the  work  of  Christ  an  adequate 
ground  for  the  redemption  that  is  founded  on  it?  Are 
justice  and  mercy  truly  harmonized  in  it ;  and  righteousness 
and  peace  made  to  unite  with  each  other?  Instead  of 
eclipsing,  are  all  the  divine  perfections  unfolded  in  it  in  a 
brighter  eflFulgence?  These  are  the  most  momentous  inqui- 
Ties  that  ever  engaged  the  interest  of  intelligent  beings;  and 
have  undoubtedly  been  contemplated  and  weighed  with 
the  profoundest  attention  by  every  order  of  holy  creatures 
in  God's  empire.  And  this  piercing  scrutiny  continued  from 
age  to  age,  and  ever  to  result,  as  it  has  hitherto,  in  the  vin- 
dication of  God,  renders  it  infinitely  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  in  God's  providence  but  what  will  bear  the  most 
thorough  investigation,  and  prove  to  be  perfect  His  wisdom 
has  guarded  against  every  just  or  plausible  ground  of  im- 
peachment or  suspicion.  Every  principle  of  his  government, 
every  law,  every  measure,  is  stamped  with  perfect  righteous- 
ness,, wisdom,  and  goodness.  Every  delineation  he  has 
given  of  sin,  every  portraiture  he  has  drawn  of  holiness,  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  their  nature.  Those  who  perish 
are  in  nature  and  character  precisely  what  he  exhibits  them 
as  being :  and  those  who  are  saved,  have  precisely  the  new 
affections  ascribed  to  them  in  his  word,  and  are  forgiven  on 
the  ground  on  which  that  places  their  pardon.     And  God, 
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aooordingly,  is  to  make  known  to  the  universe  in  a  public 
judgment,  the  nature  of  his  procedure,  and  its  accordance 
with  the  conduct  of  men,  that  the  whole  of  his  holy  subjects 
may  have  the  most  ample  and  absolute  proof  of  his  unspot- 
ted rectitude.  That  his  ways  are  to  be  subject  to  suc^  a 
scrutiny  constitutes  accordingly  another  proof  that  they  are 
marked  by  unsullied  purity,  by  perfect  benevolence.  A 
being  of  infinite  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  on  whose  pro- 
cedure the  well-being  of  the  universe  depends,  could  nol 
possibly  admit  any  principle  or  act  into  his  government  that 
could  contradict  his  attributes,  shroud  his  character  in 
eclipse,  and  involve  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom.  What 
a  sublime  assurance  this  consideration  gives  of  the  perfection 
of  his  administration  I 

6.  The  truth  and  righteousness  of  Ood's  laws  are  confirmed 
by  the  sanction  they  receive  from  the  reason  and  consciences 
of  men.  Their  uprightness  is  felt  by  all  men  who  are 
acquainted  with  them,  just  in  proportion  as  they  understand 
their  nature :  not  an  individual  who  has  fairly  considered 
them,  has  ever  been  able  honestly  to  escape  the  conviction 
that  they  are  just,  wise,  and  obligatory.  The  only  mode  in 
which  men  extricate  themselves  from  the  feeling  of  their 
rightfulness  and  title  to  obedience  is,  by  dismissing  them 
from  consideration,  warping  their  judgment  by  sophistry, 
stifiing  the  voice  of  conscience  in  a  flood  of  sinful  indul- 
gences, or  suffering  it  to  be  overpowered  by  the  clamors  of 
the  noisy  and  bewildering  crowd.  They  are  the  instruments 
of  all  the  compunctions  of  conscience  Uiat  take  place  in  our 
world:  their  truth  and  holiness  are  recognised  in  all  the 
convictions  of  sin  that  are  felt  by  men  in  their  natural  state^ 
and  all  the  thoughts  and  impressions  that  arouse  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  obligations  and  danger :  and  God  has  only  to 
shed  forth  the  enlightening  and  subduing  power  of  his 
Spirit,  and  there  is  not  a  heart  on  earth,  no  matter  how 
callous  or  perverse,  that  will  not  instantly  be  penetrated 
with  a  resistless  conviction  of  their  perfect  righteousness,  and 
sink  overwhelmed  with  the  feeling  that  its  guilt  in  violating 
them  is  precisely  such  as  Ood  represents  it 

What  a  confirmation  this  fact  yields  to  their  perfect  recti- 
tude ?  When  God  arraigns  the  race  at  his  bar,  and  makes 
known  the  character  of  his  proceedings  with  them,  not  an 
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iiidmdoal  will  be  foand  eTen  among  his  most  aadaeioni 
and  remoraelesB  enexniafl^  who  will  be  able  to  impeaoh  him 
of  the  fidntest  injnatioe  either  in  his  laws,  his  adininiatration 
of  them  oyer  men  daring  their  probation,  or  the  retribntiona 
he  aarigna  thoae  who  obey  and  who  break  them  through  an 
immortal  eziatenoe.  "  At  the  name  of  Jeena  every  knee 
ahall  bow,  of  thoae  in  heaven,  and  thoae  on  earth,  and  thoeo 
nnder  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  ahall  oonftn  that  Jeaoa 
Ohriat  la  Lord,  to  the  gloiy  of  Qod  the  Father.  ** 

0.  And  Anally,  their  reetitnde  ia  ahown  by  the  Ikot  that 
an  who  are  renewed  in  knowledge  and  righteonanees  by  the 
Spirit  of  Qod,  reoogniae  their  tmth  and  righteonanees,  and 
teoeive  them  aa  the  exponent^  at  onee,  of  hia  rigfata  and  of 
their  duty.  All  their  reoognitiona  of  hia  rights ;  all  thdr 
eonviotions  of  ain ;  all  their  anbmiaiion  to  hia  government ; 
all  their  adoration  of  hia  perfeotiona ;  all  their  aenae  of  hit 
graoe  in  the  work  of  redemption;  all  their  trust  in  hia 
promisee ;  all  their  delight  in  hia  aerviee ;  and  all  their  joy 
tit  the  prospect  of  everlasting  blessedness  in  his  kingdom, 
are  based  on  their  sight  and  sense  of  the  perfect  rectitude  of 
his  requirements  and  prohibitions,-,  the  rewards  and  the 
penalties  that  constitute  bis  moral  government  And  that 
will  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  obedience  and  all  their 
bliss  through  their  immortal  existence.  Not  a  holy  emotion 
will  ever  spring  into  existence  in  their  spirits ;  not  a  pulse 
of  love  will  ever  throb  in  their  hearts ;  not  an  accent  of 
adoration  will  ever  burst  from  their  lips,  but  it  will  have  as  its 
ground,  the  unclouded  and  rapturous  realization  that  justice 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne ;  that  the  daa- 
ding  splendors  of  holiness  invest  all  his  measures  and 
ways. 

Bat  we  not  only  have  the  utmost  certainty  that  the  laws 
of  the  Bible  are  absolutely  perfect,  expressing  the  truth  in 
its  greatness  and  minuteness,  both  of  God's  rights  and  man's 
obligations;  the  sacred  volume  presents  also  a  &r  fuller 
statement  and  exemplification  of  those  rights  and  duties,  a 
fitr  vaster  sum  of  information  respecting  them  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  quarter,  whether  it  be  conscience, 
human  laws,  the  speculations  of  reason,  or  the  history  of 
men. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  the  volume  of  revelation  presents  a 
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clear  and  comprehensive  statement  and  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  God  as  creator,  preserver,  bene&cior,  and  moral 
governor  over  men.  It  specifies  the  affections  with  which 
he  is  to  be  regarded,  and  Uie  modes  in  which  they  are  to  be 
expressed,  and  points  out  and  prohibits  the  affections  and 
acts  that  are  violations  of  his  rights.  It  makes  known  the 
great  principles  and  ends  of  his  moral  government,  indi- 
cates ike  way  in  which  men  are  to  secure  his  favor,  and 
foreshows  the  consequences  he  is  to  annex  to  their  conduct 
towards  him.  No  knowledge  of  these  great  subjects 
approaching  at  all  that  which  the  Bible  presents,  can  be 
drawn  from  any  other  source. 

In  the  next  place,  it  presents  a  like  perfect  exposition  of 
man's  nature  and  obligations  to  God,  and  points  out  all  the 
duties  he  owes  him,  and  the  rewards  of  good  or  evil  that 
will  attend  his  conduct  in  relation  to  him.  Every  form  of 
affection  is  specified  and  enjoined  which  it  becomes  him  to 
cherish  towards  God,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  are  to  be 
expressed ;  and  every  feeling  and  act  is  prohibited  that  is 
inconsistent  with  bis  relations  and  a  violation  of  the  divine 
rights.  No  such  ample  information  can  be  drawn  from  any 
other  source. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  perfect  specification,  also,  of 
all  the  duties  which  mankind  owe  to  each  other,  in  their 
several  relations,  as  husbands,  wives,  parents,  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  other  relations,  masters  and  servants, 
neighbors,  members  of  the  same  community,  magistrates  and 
citizens,  subjects  of  the  same  and  of  another  government  It 
indicates  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  to  be  actuated  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  and  specifies  the  duties  that  are  appropriate  to 
every  condition  in  which  they  are  placed;  while, on  the 
other  hand,  it  presents  an  equidly  vast  and  perfect  enumera- 
tion of  the  affections  and  actions  that  are  violations  of  those 
rights  and  laws.  The  attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  ethics 
independently  of  it,  is  little  less  absurd  than  it  were  to  form 
one  without  a  reference  to  man.  Had  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  theme  taken  it  as  their  guide  and  submitted 
themselves  to  its  teachings,  they  would  have  been  withheld 
from  the  crude  and  contradictious  speculations,  they  would 
have  escaped  the  &tal  errors  that  now  characterize  a  large 
share  of  their  works. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  it  gives  in  its  histories  of  the  conduct 
of  men,  and  of  the  actings  of  their  consciences  in  respect  to 
%he^  laws,  a  vast  enumeration,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  fedse 
and  evil  sentiments  with  which  the  wicked  regard  them ; 
and  on  the  other,  an  equal  exemplification  of  the  just  views 
and  holy  aflfections  with  which  they  are  contemplated  by  those 
who  are  renewed.  Not  a  sinful  emotion  or  act  ever  sprang 
into  existence  in  the  agency  of  a  human  being,  but  it  may 
be  found  depicted  there,  and  with  the  brand  of  reprobation 
stamped  on  it  Not  a  holy  affection  ever  trembled  into  exist- 
ence in  the  breast  of  one  whom  the  Spirit  of  Ood  has  restored 
to  virtue,  but  it  is  drawn  there  in  its  genuine  features,  and 
invested  with  the  hues  of  heaven. 

The  Bible  is  thus  a  perfect  map  of  the  whole  realm  of 
ethics,  divine  and  human ;  exhibiting  all  the  rights  of  Cbd 
and  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  duties  of  men  on  the 
other ;  specifying  all  the  acts  which  the  law  of  God  enjoins, 
and  all  that  it  prohibits ;  and  finally,  presenting  a  vivid 
picture,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  remorseful  feelings  with  which 
men  regard  their  violations  of  these  laws ;  and  a  living  por- 
traiture, on  the  other,  of  the  peaceful  and  joyous  affections 
with  which  the  consciences  of  the  renewed  regard  obedience 
to  them.  As  a  source  of  ethical  instruction  then,  as  a  teacher 
of  morals,  the  Bible  infinitely  transcends  all  others.  It  is 
the  only  fountain  from  which  a  just  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  can  be  gained. 


Art.  IX. — The  Wab  of  the  Great  Nations. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  events  of  the  contest  in  the  East, 
thus  far,  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  against 
apparent  probabilities.  Such  were  the  repeated  defeats  of 
the  Russians  by  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  and  their  retreat 
from  the  Principalities.  Such  were  the  unobstructed  land- 
ing of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  and  their  victory  over  the 
Russians  on  the  Alma.  Such,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  were 
their  successful  resistance  of  the  Russians  at  Balaklava 
and  Inkermann,  where  a  handful  of  English  and  French 
withstood  the  onset  of  vast  masses  for  hours,  and  after  almost 
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unexampled  slaagbter,  drove  them  back  in  defeat  Not  less 
unexpected  and  extraordinary,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
the  skill  and  success  with  which  the  Bussians  have  defended 
Sebastopol;  the  peculiar  obstacles  the  Allies  have  had 
to  encounter ;  and  above  all,  the  almost  total  ruin  of  the 
English  army  by  the  mere  incompetence  and  negligence  of 
the  officers  and  government  There  is  not  one  of  these 
but  lies  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  occurrences,  and 
would  have  been  deemed  by  military  men  altogether  impro- 
bable. 

But  an  event  still  more  extraordinary,  and  lying  wholly 
out  of  the  sphere  of  human  foresight  and  calculation,  is  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  late  Czar  from  the  scene,  and 
transference  of  the  task  of  conducting  the  war  at  its  most 
critical  juncture  to  other  hands,  which,  however  pledged  to 
adhere  to  his  policy,  cannot  be  expected  to  pursue  it  with 
either  his  commanding  authority,  or  his  indomitable  will.  In 
whatever  relation  it  is  viewed,  it  startles  the  mind,  and  excites 
the  feeling  thai  consequences  of  the  utmost  moment  are  to 
spring  from  it.  To  him  it  was  an  occurrence  of  infinite  sig- 
nificance ;  the  change  it  wrought  in  his  condition,  his  rela* 
tions,  his  prospects,  transcending  the  power  of  imagination 
to  conceive.  From  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth,  having 
an  absolute  sway  over  sixty  millions  of  fellow-creatures,  and 
exerting  a  vast  influence  on  the  whole  civilized  world,  he 
sank  in  an  instant  from  authority,  an<f  passed  into  the 
invisible  world  as  unattended  by  guards,  courtiers,  and  de- 
pendents, and  as  helpless  and  solitary,  as  the  meanest  and 
most  unknown  of  his  ser&.  With  what  a  startling  realiza- 
tion must  that  truth  have  flashed  upon  his  spirit  as  he 
emerged  from  the  strife  of  death,  and  in  place  of  the  ambi- 
tious scenes  in  which  he  had  been  acting  here,  found  himself 
in  the  realms  of  the  disembodied,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
interminable  retributive  existence  before  him  for  the  blood- 
guilt  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fellow-men  whom  he  had 
consigned  to  the  gravel  And  what  consternation  must 
have  smitten  him  when  accosted  by  that  vast  crowd  of 
victims  to  his  pride  and  ambition,  with  the  taunts  and 
reproaches  addressed  by  the  dead  to  the  fallen  monarch  of 
Babylon  I  "  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou 
become  like  unto  us  ?    Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the 
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grave,  the  noise  of  thy  viols:  ihe  worm  is  spread  tinder 
tiiee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou  fiJlen  firom 
heaven,  oh,  Lncifer  I  son  of  the  morning  I  How  art  thou 
out  down  that  didst  weaken  ihe  nations  I  For  thou  hast  sud 
in  thine  hearty  I  will  ascend  into  heaven ;  I  will  exalt  my. 
throne  above  ihe  stars  of  God ;  I  will  sit  on  the  mount  of 
the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the  north ;  I  will  ascend 
above  the  heights  of  the  doads ;  I  will  be  like  ihe  Most 
High :  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hades ;  to  the 
depths  of  ihe  pit  Those  seeing  ihee  shall  gaze  at  thee;  ihey 
shall  look  at  thee  attentively  and  say :  *  Is  this  the  man  that 
made  the  earth  shake,  that  made  kingdoms  tremble,  that 
made  ihe  world  like  a  desert^  destroyed  ihe  cities,  and  did 
not  let  his  captives  go  home  free?'"  No  tragic  £ill,  no 
precipitation  into  the  gulf  of  despair,  can  equal  that  of  a 
monarch  who  is  hurled  from  the  pinnacle  of  human  power 
which  he  has  abused  to  the  gratLKcation  of  his  selfishness, 
pride,  and  revenge,  to  a  depth  in  the  world  of  ruin,  propor- 
tionate in  ihe  extremity  of  its  horrors  to  ihe  greatness  of  his 
crimes. 

Important  effects  can  scarcely  fidl  to  spring  from  his 
demise  at  this  critical  juncture.  Its  occurrence  at  the 
moment  when  the  decision  was  to  be  made  whether  the  war 
should  be  abandoned  or  continued,  is  doubtless  an  esseDtial 
link  in  the  great  train  of  events  that  is  to  lead  on  to  that 
catastrophe  of  the  western  monarchies  which  is  at  hand. 
Whether  it  is  to  contribute  to  that  issue  by  weakening  the 
power  of  Russia,  inflaming  the  ambition  of  France,  or  indu- 
cing a  new  policy  in  Austria,  or  all  of  them  together ;  or 
whether  it  is  to  produce  a  peace  that  shall  prepare  the  way 
more  directly  for  a  revolution  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain,  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  That  the  war,  whether 
terminated  soon,  or  after  another  campaign,  is  to  weaken 
ihe  power  of  Russia  in  the  East,  and  intercept  her  designs 
on  Turkey  for  a  considerable  period,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  The  Allies  will  not  improbably  accomplish  the 
demolition  of  Sebastopol ;  and  should  they  not^  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  driven  to  a  pacification  that  does  not  place  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  supremacy  of  Russia  in  the  Euxine. 
That  she  is  to  be  weakened  in  the  West  also,  and  shorn  of 
much  of  ihe  influence  she  has  exerted  under  the  late  Czar, 
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over  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  seems  equally  sure.  The 
fancy,  indeed,  entertained  by  certain  writers  that  she  is  to 
spread  her  conquests  over  the  whole  of  Western  Europe, 
has  had  nothing  whatever  in  her  condition  to  support  it,  and 
is  wholly  at  war  with  the  predictions  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
represent  the  monarchies  symbolized  by  the  horns  of  the 
wild  beast,  as  to  continue  till  their  destruction  at  Christ's 
advent.  Not  a  hint  is  given  on  the  sacred  page  that  the 
dragon — the  representative  in  the  present  age  of  the  civil 
head  of  the  Greek  church,  is  to  conquer  the  wild  beast,  and 
take  possession  of  its  dominion ;  nor  can  the  supposition  of 
it  be  reconciled  with  the  prediction  made  in  the  clearest 
manner.  Rev.  xix.  11-31,  that  the  powers  symbolized  by  the 
wild  beast  are  to  retain  their  supremacy  till  the  great  battle 
at  Armageddon,  when  they  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Son 
of  God.  The  monarch  who  is  to  become  the  eighth  king  or 
imperial  chief  of  the  Western  Boman  empire,  to  whom  the 
ten  kings  are  to  give  their  power  and  strength.  Rev.  xv.iL 
11-18,  is  to  reside  within  the  empire,  not  without  it,  like  the 
monarch  of  Russia. 

That  the  elements  of  revolution  are  rife  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  West,  except  France,  the  government  of  which  has 
become  strong,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in  strength — is  ob* 
vious  to  all  eyes ;  and  that  crushed  to  the  earth  by  remorse^ 
less  despotisms,  which  by  the  very  means  they  are  obliged 
to  employ  to  sustain  themselves  necessarily  grow  more  and 
more  oppressive  every  hour, — no  improvement  is  possible  in 
their  condition  except  by  revolutions,  is  equally  clear.  The 
population  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  need  but  the  coope- 
ration of  France  to  induce  them  instantly  to  overturn  their 
present  governments  and  institute  new  despotisms  based  on 
universal  su£frage,  like  that  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  ally  them- 
selves with  him.  Nor  is  such  a  revolution  impossible  in  Great 
Britain.  So  &r  fix)m  it,  the  extraordinary  imbecility  exhi- 
bited by  the  aristocracy  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  war, 
is  arousing  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  unsuitableness  of 
their  antiquated  constitution  to  the  present  age,  and  is  likely 
to  lead  to  changes  that  will  transfer  the  power  of  the  govern* 
ment  froiA  the  nobility  to  the  people,  and  make  a  military 
despotism  as  essential  to  their  government  not  improbably, 
as  it  is  in  France.    Whether  the  great  moinent  of  these 
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ohanges  is  nigh  or  not,  and  wliatever  the  line  of  events  is  to 
be  that  is  to  precede  diem,  both  the  people  and  governments 
are  so  obviously  and  rapidly  preparing  for  them,  that  their 
oocurrence  at  any  hour  wonld  scarcely  exdte  surprise. 
There  is  no  hint  in  the  Apocalypse  that  the  descent  of  the 
wild  beast  into  hades  took  place  unexpectedly  to  the  nations, 
or  impressed  any  one  with  astonishment  It  was  its  emer- 
gence from  the  abyss  after  having  sunk  into  its  depths,  and 
reappearance  among  the  living,  that  caused  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth  to  wonder  after  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not| 
and  yet  is.  (Bev.  xviL  8.)  The  fiedl  of  the  present  old 
monarchies  will  astonish  nobody.  The  rise  of  new  despot- 
isms in  tiieir  place,  like  that  of  France,  and  in  subordination 
probably  to  that  power,  will  be  unexpected,  and  strike  the 
crowd  with  wonder. 

Whatever  the  turn  may  be  events  take  for  the  present^  it 
becomes  the  children  of  God  to  watch  them  attentively,  and 
recognise  the  indications  which  they  present^  that  the  great 
hour  of  judgment  is  at  hand,  and  be  ready  for  the  duties 
and  trials  to  which  it  may  call  them.  The  unexpected 
occurrences,  the  extraordinary  catastrophes  which  have  sig- 
nalized the  last  ten  months,  indicate  very  impressively  the 
ease  with  which  the  Most  High  can  thwart  his  enemies,  and 
make  the  haughty  measures  by  which  they  attempt  to 
defeat,  the  very  means  of  accomplishing,  the  great  purposes 
be  has  revealed  in  his  word. 


Art.  X. — ^Literary  and  Geitioal  Noticks. 

1.  Thk  Lins  or  Archibald  Alszakdbr,  DJ)^  First  Professor  io  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  by  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander, DJD.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner.     1854. 

Dr.  Albxandir*8  peculiar  mental  traits,  the  stirring  incidents  of  his 
early  life,  and  the  important  influences  he  exerted  in  the  church  in 
his  mature  years,  present  an  unusually  fine  theme  for  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  biography.  His  intellect  was  of  a  cast  in  quickness, 
energy,  and  comprehensiveness,  that  broadly  distinguished  him  from 
his  oontemporariea ;  his  affections  were  eminently  vivid  and  glowing ; 
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his  judgment  sound,  his  temper  generons,  his  power  as  an  orator  in 
person,  voice,  memory,  and  passion,  of  a  high  order,  and  he  was 
animated  with  a  good  sense,  promptness,  diligence,  zeal,  and  endur- 
ance, that  enabled  him  to  fill  every  sphere  on  which  he  entered,  with 
dignity  and  success.  The  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  manner,  and  life, 
was  thus  sufficiently  peculiar  to  take  him  out  of  the  realm  of  com- 
mon-place, and  give  an  air  of  freshness  and  novelty  to  his  history ; 
and  his  freedom  from  great  faults,  and  his  high  excellence  as  a  man, 
a  preacher,  a  teacher,  and  a  writer,  makes  it  eminently  safe  and 
instructive.  There  are  no  sad  chapters  in  it  of  fatal  departures  from 
the  purity,  dignity,  and  wisdom  that  become  the  sacred  office ;  no 
recitab  of  eager  and  unscrupulous  schemes  of  ambition  ;  no  details  of 
a  perversion  of  his  office  to  the  promotion  of  his  personal  aggran- 
dizement; no  records  of  apostasy  from  the  truth,  and  attempts  to 
draw  away  those  who  were  placed  under  his  influence  from  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  mould  them  into  partisans  and  pro- 
pagators of  another  gospel.  The  picture  is  made  up  of  soft  and 
tasteful  tints ;  it  glows  throughout  with  delicacy  and  beauty ;  and  the 
bright  hues  of  a  cloudless  heaven  rest  upon  it. 

The  most  delightful  part  of  the  volume  to  us  is  that  which  details 
the  commencement  of  his  religious  life,  and  the  events  of  his  ministry 
in  Virginia.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  history  of  an  individual  thai 
transcends  in  interest  and  beauty  that  of  the  dawn  of  his  new  exist- 
ence, the  first  beam  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  that  flashes  upon 
his  darkened  spirit,  and  unfolds  to  its  wondering  gaze  the  glories  of 
the  Almighty,  and  lights  it  up  with  the  smile  of  his  love.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  description  Dr.  Alexander  gives  of  the  scene  in  which 
he  first  met  that  vision  of  Gpd,  and  the  transforming  and  ^nspoit- 
ing  effect  it  wrought  in  him. 

^As  I  proceeded  to  read  aloud  [to  the  family  FlavePs  Method  of 
Grace]  the  truth  took  effect  on  my  feelings,  and  every  word  I  read 
aeemed  applicable  to  my  own  case.  Before  I  finished  the  discourse, 
these  emotions  became  too  strong  for  restraint,  and  my  voice  began 
to  falter.  I  laid  down  the  book,  rose  hastily,  and  went  out  with  a 
full  heart,  and  hastened  to  my  place  of  retirement  No  sooner  had  I 
reached  the  spot  than  I  dropped  upon  my  knees,  and  attempted  to 
pour  out  my  feelings  in  prayer ;  but  I  had  not  continued  many 
minutes  in  this  exercise  before  I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of 
joy.  It  was  transport  such  as  I  had  never  known  before,  and  seldom 
since.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  distinct  view  of  Christ ;  but  I 
was  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God ;  and  thia 
joy  was  accompanied  with  a  full  assurance  Uiat  my  state  was  happy, 
aiid  that  if  I  was  then  to  die  I  should  go  to  heaven.     Thia  ecstaqr 
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ynn  too  Ligb  U>  bo  iMtinn,  but  m  it  Mibaided  my  feelbgs  were  calm 
am!  Imppv.  It  «oon  occurnii  to  mo  tlmt  possibly  I  had  i-jpeiienoed 
tbe  obangti  called  the  new  birth  :  but  m  I  wm  walking  bomewani, 
tbe  tliotighl  prmrntiKl  itaolf,  that  if  this  was  indeed  conrenion,  th« 
eir<eoi  wuuld  hn  that  I  thvuld  l«avc  off  all  my  sins;  and  I  was  willing 
to  make  this  a  criterion  of  my  »tat«.  For  a  few  days  1  guarded 
•gainst  cvLTj-thing  which  I  knew  to  bo  wrong  :  but  in  a  we«k  my 
former  feelings  returned,  and  when  exposed  to  lemptJUion  I  trajift- 
grcwrd  a*  before.  The  next  day  the  recollection  filled  me  wiiii 
unutterable  anguiih  ;  for  agreeably  to  my  own  Judgnient,  my  hnpea 
of  heaven,  which  bad  bean  so  strong,  were  all  blasted.  I  make  no 
remark  on  ibis  joyful  frame;  such  ei|)eriencea  are  not  uncommon, 
and  are  o^en  taken  for  convemion. 

**  While  I  was  at  Liberty  1  rxporienced  exercises  of  mind  which 
were  remarkable.  The  place  waa  a  little  out  of  the  town  in  a  thicket 
at  ibc  edge  of  k  wood.  I  had  in  the  morning  waited  out  inlo  tbia 
grove,  and  while  thoa  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer,  I  waa  aud- 
denly  visited  with  aoub  a  melting  of  heart  as  I  never  had  before  or 
nnce.  Under  a  liToty  sense  of  divine  goodness  my  eyes  became  a 
J!)UDt;iiu  of  tesra.  The  moat  prominent  feelinga  were  a  sen^e  of  b- 
^alitudc  for  the  innumeraUu  mercies  which  bad  b^eii  richly  and 
ooDstantly  showered  upon  me.  When  I  now  reflect  npon  it,  it 
•eems  like  a  sadden  change  }a  the  animal  system,  and  a  relief 
arising  from  a  vent  fonnd  for  tears.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
sweet  compocnre  of  spirit.  I  cannot  remember  that  I  had  any 
thought  of  Christ,  or  much  contrition  for  my  sins ;  and  this  melting 
frame,  the  counterpart  of  which  I  nerer  experienced,  led  to  no  per- 
manent change  in  my  condition  ;  in  a  few  boure  I  felt  much  as  before 
it  occurred." 

The  progress  of  this  conflict  is  further  detailed  in  tbe  following 
passage: 

"The  farmer  part  of  the  day  I  spent  in  the  wooda,  nuninating  • 
on  my  sad  condition  and  prospects.  The  train  of  my  thoughts  waa, 
that  I  had  enjoyed  the  very  best  means  and  opportunities  of  salTa- 
tion,  but  these  had  produced  no  good  effect;  that  I  was  now  going 
where  all  were  careless  of  these  things,  and  where  the  meana  would 
be  far  less  favorable.  The  conclusion  forced  itself  upon  me  tbat  I 
should  certainly  be  lost  for  ever.  My  mind  was  calm  and  my 
thoughts  deliberate,  and  when  I  came  to  this  result  I  was  nowise 
agiUted,  but  began  to  contemplate  the  justice  of  Ood  in  my  condem- 
nation. It  was  evident  lo  iKe  that  as  a  righteous  governor  be  conld 
not  do  otherwise  than  condemn  me  to  hell,  and  I  conld  not  but  ap- 
prove tlie  sentenoe  of  my  own  condemnation.   Tet  I  felt  that  1  oould 
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never  entertain  any  hard  thoughts  of  God,  even  when  suffering  under 
his  heavy  displeasure.  These  views  were  so  far  from  increasing  my 
distress,  that  I  experienced  a  d^ee  of  composure  which  I  had  not 
had  for  a  long  time.  The  awful  question  in  r^ard  to  my  destiny 
appeared  now  to  be  settled,  and  I  felt  no  need  of  prayer  or  further 
waiting  on  God.** 

He  had  the  impression  at  this  time  that  far  deeper  convictions  of 
sin  than  he  had  felt  were  requisite  to  his  conversion.  A  friend,  how- 
ever, corrected  that  error. 

^  He  answered  that  no  certain  degree  of  conviction  was  prescribed ; 
that  the  only  purpose  which  conviction  could  answer  was  to  show  us 
our  need  of  Christ,  and  this,  added  he,  you  have.  He  then  repre- 
sented Christ  as  an  Advocate  before  the  throne  of  God,  ready  to 
undertake  my  cause,  and  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  God  by  him.  A  new  view  opened  before  me  at  this  moment 
I  did  feel  that  I  needed  a  Saviour,  and  I  knew  that  Christ  as  an  Ad- 
vocate was  able  to  save  me.  This  mere  probability  of  salvation,  after 
having  given  up  all  hope,  was  like  the  dawn  of  morning  upon  the 
dark  night ;  it  was  like  life  from  the  dead.  From  that  instant  I 
entertained  a  joyful  hope  that  I  should  yet  be  saved.  These  new 
views  affected  me  exceedingly.  I  was  like  a  man  condemned  to 
die,  who  is  unexpectedly  informed  that  there  is  a  friend  who  can 
obtain  a  reprieve.  I  was  unable  to  say  anything.  My  tears  pre- 
rented  utterance." 

He  continued,  however,  under  the  impression  that  deeper  realiza- 
tions of  his  sinfulness,  and  a  darker  despair,  were  necessary  conditions 
of  his  receiving  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit  That  feeling 
was  raised  to  a  climax  by  the  distressful  agitation  of  an  acquaintance 
under  a  sense  of  sin. 

**  I  was  at  once  struck,"  he  says,  ^  by  that  event  with  the  impres- 
sion that  I  had  received  an  irreparable  injury  from  the  clergyman 
who  had  persuaded  me  that  no  such  conviction  as  this  was  neces- 
sary. I  determined,  therefore,  to  admit  no  hope  until  I  should  have 
the  like  experience.  I  read  all  the  religious  narratives  I  could  pro- 
cure, and  labored  much  to  put  myself  into  the  state  into  which  they 
described  themselves  to  have  been  before  enjoying  hope.  But  all 
these  efforts  and  desires  proved  abortive,  and  I  began  to  see  much 
more  of  the  wickedness  of  my  own  heart  than  ever  before.  I  was 
distressed  and  discouraged,  and  convinced  that  I  had  placed  too 
much  dependence  on  mere  means,  and  on  my  own  efforts.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  give  myself  incessantly  to  prayer  until  I  found 
mercy,  or  perished  in  the  pursuit 
**This  resolution  was  formed  on  a  Sunday  evening.    The  next 
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morniDg  I  took  my  Bible  and  walked  terenl  mQes  into  the  dome 
wood  of  the  Biuhy  Hills,  which  were  then  wholly  uncultmted. 
Finding  a  place  that  pleased  me  at  the  foot  of  a  prqjeeliDg  rock  in  a 
dark  Tallej,  I  began  with  great  earnestness  the  coarse  which  I  had 
prescribed  to  mjMlC  I  prayed,  I  then  read  in  the  Bible,  prayed  and 
read,  prayed  and  read,  until  my  strength  was  eihansted,  lor.  I  had 
taken  no  nourishment  that  day.  But  the  more  I  strove^  the  haider 
my  heart  became,  and  the  more  barren  was  my  mind  of  ereiy 
K'rious  or  tender  feeling.  I  tasted  then  some  of  the  bittemesa  of 
denpair.  It  seemed  to  me  my  last  resooroe,  and  now  this  had  nttnly 
&ikd.  I  was  about  to  desist  from  the  endearor,  when  the  thoiq^ 
occurred  to  me  that  though  I  was  helpless,  and  my  case  was  nearly 
desperate,  yet  it  would  be  well  to  cry  to  God  to  help  me  in  this 
extremity.  I  knelt  upon  the  ground,  and  poured  out  perhapa  a 
single  petition,  or  rather  broken  cry  for  help,  when  in  a  nKNnent  I 
had  such  a  Tiew  of  a  crucified  Saviour  as  is  without  parallel  in  my 
experience.  The  whole  plan  of  grace  appeared  as  dear  as  day,  I 
was  persuaded  that  God  was  willing  to  accept  me  just  as  I  waS|  and 
convinced  that  I  had  never  before  understood  the  freeness  of  ssha- 
tion,  but  had  always  been  striving  to  bring  some  price  in  my  hand,  or 
to  prepare  myself  for  receiving  Christ.  Now  I  discovered  that  I  oonid 
receive  bim  in  all  his  offices  at  that  very  moment,  which  I  was  sure 
at  the  time  1  did.  I  felt  truly  a  joy  that  was  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory.  How  long  this  delightful  frame  continued  I  cannot  telL 
liut  when  my  affections  bad  a  little  subsided,  I  opened  my  Bible, 
and  alighted  on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  chapters  of  John.  The 
sscred  page  appeared  to  be  illuminated  ;  the  truths  were  new,  as  if 
I  bad  never  read  them  before ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  always 
thus.  .  .  .  Por  several  days  my  mind  was  serene.  But  before  a  week 
had  elapsed,  darkness  began  to  gather  over  me  again.  Inbred  cor- 
ruption began  to  stir.  In  a  word,  I  foil  back  into  the  same  state  of 
darkness  aud  conflict  as  before.*^ — Pp.  44-71. 

He  adds  that,  now  ^  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  my  regeneration  took  place**  at  the  time  designated  in  the 
passage  first  quoted,  a  year  before.  What  a  vast  train  of  events  fol- 
lowed the  beam  of  light  flashed  into  his  breast  by  the  renewing 
Spirit  in  that  secluded  forest  scene  I  How  Uiasful,  how  majestic 
die  train  that  is  to  follow  through  the  circuit  of  his  immortal  life  1 

He  was  soon  after  licensed  and  began  to  preach,  and  often  in  the 
open  air.  Of  the  peculiarities  of  his  person,  the  charm  of  his  utter- 
ance, the  cast  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  eminent  success  at  this  period 
the  following  description  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge. 

**  If  we  were  more  fully  provided  with  reports  other  than  his  owa 
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of  these  early  efforts,  we  should  doubtless  find  that  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  heard  them,  they  were  of  a  high  order.  So  far  as  he 
could  be  drawn  out  to  speak  of  his  own  performances — a  subject 
which  he  always  avoided — these  were  equal  to  any  public  endeayors 
of  his  life.  Great  interest  was  added  to  his  other  qualities  by  the 
juvenile  appearance  of  the  preacher;  indeed,  he  seemed  but  a 
little  boy.  His  complexion  was  fair,  his  eye  was  dark  and  pene- 
trating, and  his  voice  according  to  every  witness  of  that  period  was 
incomparably  clear  and  flute-like.  It  always  was  both  resonant  and 
penetrating,  but  at  this  time  was  of  a  silvery  tone  both  in  speaking 
and  singing.  His  fluency  and  command  of  words  were  extraordinary, 
and  in  those  youthful  discourses  he  gave  full  swing  to  an  imagina- 
tion which  he  learned  more  and  more  to  chasten  in  later  years. 

*^  There  are  no  circumstances  which  bring  out  the  gift  of  pu^t 
eloquence  more  fully  or  speedily  than  those  in  which  he  was  now 
phiced.  Going  rapidly  from  assembly  to  assembly,  followed  by 
awakening  and  admiring  crowds,  in  times  of  great  revival,  and  during 
all  the  intervals  plying  the  same  work  among  warm  and  affectionate 
brethren  by  conversation,  prayer,  and  praise,  he  was  kept  in  that 
state  of  healthful  and  pleasurable  excitement  which  animates  and 
exalts  the  powers,  and  forms  the  habits  of  ready  and  powerful 
expression. 

^%o  accustomed  was  he  to  associate  pleasurable  sensations  with 
pulpit  work,  that  even  in  later  years  he  used  to  laugh  at  the  notion 
of  any  one's  being  injured  by  preaching.  And  it  was  commonly 
observed,  through  most  of  his  life,  that  however  depressed  in  spirits 
he  might  be  before  the  service,  he  always  came  from  it  in  the  highest 
state  of  exhilaration.  Never  was  he  more  free  and  full  in  conversa- 
tion. These  were  the  times  at  which  to  draw  from  him  his  most 
elevated  religious  discourse,  as  well  as  his  liveliest  narratives ;  and 
bis  own  household,  or  those  in  which  he  was  a  guest,  remember 
such  hours  with  a  pensive  delight.** — Pp.  114,  115. 

His  ministry  in  Virginia  and  labors  as  president  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  continued  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  were  emi- 
nently useful.  The  charm  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  his  life, 
which  abounds  in  novel  and  beautiful  inddents,  ia  heightened  by 
graphic  portraits  drawn  by  his  pen  of  many  of  the  distinguished 
men  in  the  ministry  who  had  preceded  or  were  contemporary  with 
him.  In  1806,  he  removed  to  Philade^hia,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  till,  in  1812,  he  entered  on  the  professorship  at  Princeton, 
which  he  thenceforward  filled  with  distinguished  ability,  aoceptabie- 
neB8,and  usefulness,  till,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  he  doeed  his  career 
in  a  death  as  serene  and  tranquil  as  his  life  had  been  glowing  and  active. 
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Dr.  Alexander  was  one  of  that  order  of  persons  who  appear  at  inter- 
yals,  whom  God  endows  with  extraordinary  gifts,  and  places  in  con- 
spicuous stations,  in  order  that  they  may  pursue  labors  and  exert 
influences  that  are  peculiarly  needful  to  the  well-being  of  the  church 
of  the  time,  and  are  to  leave  a  salutary  and  deep  impress  on  a  vast 
circle  of  minds.  No  other  individual  in  the  sacred  office  during  his 
period  had  a  finer  group  of  faculties,  displayed  a  more  spotless,  dig- 
nified, and  lovely  character,  performed  a  greater  amount  of  important 
labor,  or  exerted  an  influence  more  wide,  more  powerful,  and  more 
eminently  free  from  an  intermixture  of  evil.  What  an  illustrious 
ofBce !  AMiat  a  happy  destiny  !  What  a  contrast  his  ingenuousness, 
nobleness,  love  of  truth,  fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  his  master,  self- 
denial,  laboriousuess,  largo  and  salutary  influence,  success  in  the 
various  spheres  he  was  called  to  fill,  bear  to  the  career  of  an  ambi- 
tious and  unscrupulous  demagogue  who  prostitutes  his  office  to  the 
promotion  of  his  personal  ends,  and  assails  the  truth,  and  preaches  a 
false  gospel,  that  he  may  gather  a  crowd  of  sycophants  who  will 
make  him  their  leader,  and  exalt  him  to  conspicuity  and  honor  by 
their  homage  and  flatteries ! 

The  affection  and  reverence  with  which  he  was  universally  regarded 
in  his  last  years,  present  an  equally  striking  contrast  to  tlie  neglect 
into  which  mot't  of  the  loaders  fell  of  the  groat  religious  party  that 
was  opposed  to  him.  Not  one  of  that  class  in  New  England  who 
thirty  years  ago  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  doctrinal  controver- 
sies that  agitated  the  church,  retains  a  shadow  of  public  respect  or 
influence.  Thoy  have  not  merely  lost  their  sway  in  the  church,  but 
they  have  sunk  into  contompt.  The  most  restless  and  noisy  of  that 
class  also,  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  have  lost  their  position 
with  their  own  party  as  well  as  with  the  public.  The  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  closing  spectacle  answers  to  that  of  their  res}>ective 
characters  and  principles. 

2.  The  Autobiography  op  the  Rev.  William  Jay;  with  Reminis- 
cences of  some  distinguished  contemporaries,  selections  from  his 
correspondence,  and  literary  remains.  Edited  by  George  Bedford, 
D.D.,  and  John  Angel  James.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York : 
R.  Carter  &  Brothers.    1855. 

This  work,  though  not  of  much  merit  as  a  literary  production,  is 
highly  interesting  from  Mr.  Jay's  pleasing  character  and  eminent  use- 
fulness ;  and  from  the  numerous  sketches  he  has  drawn  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  were  distinguished  as  preachers,  authors,  or  philan- 
thropists.    Mr.  Jay,  who  rose  from  a  humble  rank,  owed  the  con- 
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spicuitj  and  usefulness  which  he  attained,  chiefly  to  extraordinary 
gifta  of  voice,  intellect,  memory,  emotion,  and  presence,  that 
fitted  him  to  be  an  attractive  and  impre88ive  extemporaneous 
preacher.  His  peculiar  talents  as  a  thinker  and  orator  appear 'to 
have  been  perfectly  available  from  his  boyhood,  so  that  his  first  dis- 
courses, delivered  at  sixteen  or  eighteen,  exhibited  the  special  cast  of 
his  mind,  and  were  of  as  high  an  order  as  those  of  his  mature  years. 
He  had  great  naturalness,  unstudied  ease,  warmth,  and  point,  and 
always  kept  within  the  sphere  of  his  hearers :  preferring  to  descend 
in  plainness  and  simplicity  to  their  capacity,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  soar  and  astonish  or  dazzle,  instead  of  instructing  them.  Of  the 
near  seventy  years  of  his  ministry,  sixty-three  were  spent  at  Bath, 
where  his  attractive  style  drew  many  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  to 
hear  him,  and  though  an  Independent,  procured  him  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  of  the  established 
church.  He  exerted  a  large  influence  for  a  long  period,  chiefly  in 
the  sphere  of  practical  religion,  and  was  the  means  of  conducting  an 
unusual  number  of  God's  children  to  the  skies. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  these  volumes  are  the  sketches  from 
Mr.  Jay's  pen,  of  Wilberforce,  Hannah  More,  Rowland  Hill,  Robert 
Hall,  John  Foster,  and  others.  The  letters,  with  which  a  part  of  the 
second  volume  is  occupied,  are  generally  written  with  ease,  and 
though  treating  of  incidents  of  the  day  that  have  now  lost  their  in- 
terest^ here  and  there  rise  into  the  •  region  of  elegance,  and  are 
lighted  up  with  flashes  of  sprightliness  and  wit. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  present  time  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  disappearance  from  the  theatre  of  great  and  command- 
ing minds  like  those  that  have  distinguished  the  nation  at  almost 
every  period  from  the  Reformation,  and  shed  a  halo  of  dignity  and 
glory  over  it.  Not  an  orator,  not  a  statesman,  not  a  military  or 
naval  commander,  not  a  poet,  not  an  essayist  or  writer  of  any  sphere, 
exists  at  the  present  time  of  more  than  a  very  secondary  rank,  com- 
pared to  the  long  train  of  illustrious  geniuses  that  have  flourished  in 
every  preceding  century.  An  equal  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
church.  Not  a  single  individual  remains  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
most  distinguished  are  of  a  medium  grade,  while  but  few  appear  to 
occupy  even  so  high  a  place.  Nor  is  tliis  most  ominous  fact  peculiar 
to  them.  Is  it  not  equally  characteristic  of  the  day  here !  The  age 
seems  to  be  smitten  with  a  mediocrity  of  genius,  while  no  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  world  was  ever  more  prolific  of  daugers,  or 
demanded  greater  talents  in  rulers  and  teachers  to  avert  or  remedy 
them. 
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3.  Ok  the  Studt  of  Words.  By  Richard  Gheneyiz  Trench,  BJ)^ 
'  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London.    Bedfield  :  1855. 

• 

The  object  of  the  author,  in  this  highly  curious  and  entertaining 
work,  is  to  unfold  in  a  measure  ^  the  boundless  stores  of  moral  and 
historic  truth,  and  of  passion  and  imagination''  that  are  laid  up  in 
words,  and  the  "  lessons  of  worth  which  we  may  derive  from  them 
contemplated  siugly  ;"  partly  from  the  necessities  that  occasioned  their 
invention,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  partly 
from  the  changes  of  meaning  through  which  they  have  passed.  It  is 
written  with  the  leamiug,  the  careless  ease,  and  the  singular  power 
of  investing  slight  topics  with  interest,  and  educing  instmcUon  and 
amusement  from  sources  that  to  ordinary  vnriters  would  prove 
barren,  which  characterize  Mr.  Trench,  and  shed  a  peculiar  charm 
over  his  volumes.  This  is  the  most  novel  and  agreeable^  we  think, 
that  has  proceeded  from  his  pen,  and  cannot  fail  to  yield  pleasure 
to  all  readers,  especially  who  have  a  tincture  of  learning  and  taste. 

The  airy  graceful  mode  in  which  he  treats  his  theme  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  on  the  morality  of  words : — 

"  Is  man  of  a  divine  birth  and  stock !  coming  from  God,  and, 
when  he  fulfils  the  law  and  inteution  of  his  creation,  returning  to  him 
again  ?  We  need  no  more  than  hisHanguage  to  prove  it  So  much 
is  there  in  that  which  could  never  have  existed  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition. How  else  could  all  those  words  which  testify  of  his  relation 
to  God,  and  of  his  coosciousness  of  this  relatiou,  and  which  ground 
themselves  thereon,  have  found  their  way  into  this,  the  veritable 
transcript  of  his  innermost  life,  the  genuine  utterance  of  the  faith  and 
hope  which  is  in  him  ?  On  no  other  theory  than  this  could  we  ex- 
plain that  great  and  preponderating  weight  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
goodness  and  truth,  which,  despite  of  all  in  the  other  scale,  we  must 
needs  acknowledge  in  every  language  to  be  there.  How  else  shall 
we  account  for  that  sympathy  with  the  right,  that  testimony  against 
tlie  wrong,  which,  despite  of  all  its  aberrations  and  perversions,  is  yet 
its  prevailing  ground-tone  ? 

'^  But  has  man  fallen,  and  deeply  fallen,  from  the  heights  of  his 
original  creation  ?  We  need  no  more  than  his  language  to  prove  it 
Like  everything  else  about  him,  it  bears  at  once  the  stamp  of  Lis 
greatness  and  of  his  degradation,  of  his  glory  and  of  his  shame. 
What  dark  and  sombre  threads  he  must  have  woven  into  the  tissue 
of  his  life,  before  we  could  trace  such  dark  ones  running  through  the 
tlBsue  of  his  language  ?  What  facts  of  wickedness  and  wo  must  have 
existed  in  ihe  first,  ere  there  could  be  such  words  to  designate  these 
as  are  found  in  the  last.    There  have  been  always  those  who  have 
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sought  to  make  light  of  the  hurts  which  man  has  iuflicted  on  himself 
of  the  sickness  with  which  he  is  sick ;  who  would  &io  persuade  them- 
selves and  others  that  moralists  and  divines,  if  they  have  not  quite 
invented,  have  yet  enormously  exaggerated,  these.  But  are  these 
statements  found  only  in  Scripture  and  in  sermons  ?  Are  there  not 
mournful  corroborations  of  their  truth  imprinted  deeply  upon  every 
region  of  man^s  natural  and  spiritual  life,  and  on  none  more  deeply 
than  on  his  language !  It  needs  no  more  than  to  open  a  dictionary, 
and  to  cast  our  eye  thoughtfully  down  a  few  columns,  and  we  shall 
find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  sadder  and  sterner  estimate  of 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  condition.  How  else  shall  we  explain  this 
long  catalogue  of  words,  having  all  to  do  with  sin,  or  with  sorrow,  or 
with  both !  How  came  they  there  ?  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
they  were  not  invented  without  being  needed,  that  they  have  each  a 
correlative  in  the  world  of  realities.  I  open  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet;  what  means  this  'ah,'  this  'aJas,'  these  deep  and  long- 
drawn  siglis  of  humanity,  which  at  once  we  encounter  there  ?  And 
then  presently  follow  words  such  as  these :  *  affliction,'  *  agony,' 
*  anguish,'  *  assassin,'  *  atheist,'  *  avarice,'  and  twenty  more — 
words,  you  will  observe,  for  the  most  part  not  laid  up  in  the  recesses 
of  the  language,  to  be  drawn  forth  and  used  at  rare  opportunities,  but 
occupying  many  of  them  its  foregiost  ranks.  And  indeed,  as  regards 
abundance,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  observe  how  much  richer  is 
every  vocabulary  in  words  that  set  forth  sins,  than  in  those  tliat  set 
forth  graces.  When  St  Paul  (Oal.  v.  19-23)  would  put  these 
against  those,  *the  works  of  the  flesh'  against  *the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,'  those  are  seventeen,  these  only  nine ;  and  where  do  we  find 
in  Scripture  such  lists  of  graoet,  as  we  do  at  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  Rom.  i. 
29-31,  of  their  opposites  ? 

*^Nor  can  I  help  taking  note,  in  the  oversight  and  muster  from  this 
point  of  view  of  the  words  which  constitute  a  language,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  put  to  all  its  resources  that  so  it  may  express 
the  infinite  varieties,  now  of  human  suffering,  now  of  human  sin. 
Thus  what  a  fearful  thing  is  it  that  any  language  should  have  a  word 
expressive  of  the  pleasure  which  men  feel  at  the  calamities  of  others ; 
for  the  existence  of  the  word  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the 
thing.  And  yet  in  more  than  one  such  a  word  is  found.*  Nor  are 
there  wanting,  I  suppose,  in  any  language,  words  which  are  the 


*  In  the  Greek,  <rix«i^v«Wa,  in  the  German,  "Schadenfreude."  Cicero 
so  strongly  feels  that  sucb  a  word  is  wanting  that  he  ffivu  to  "  malevolen- 
tia  **  the  same  significance,  "  volnptas  ex  malo  alteriai^''  though  it  lies  not  of 
necessity  in  the  word. 
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mournftil  reoord  of  the  strange  wickedneeses  which  the  genius  of  mftn, 
80  fertile  in  evil,  has  invented. 

^  And  our  dictionaries,  while  they  tell  us  much,  yet  will  not  tell  us 
all.  How  shamefully  rich  is  the  language  of  the  vulgar  everywhere 
in  words  which  are  not  allowed  to  find  their  way  into  books,  yet 
which  live  as  a  sinful  oral  tradition  on  the  lips  of  men,  to  set  forth 
that  which  is  unholy  and  impure.  And  of  these  words,  as  no  less  of 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  kindred  sins  of  revelling  and  excess, 
how  many  set  the  evil  forth  with  an  evident  sympathy  and  approba- 
tion, as  taking  part  with  the  sin  against  Him  who  has  forbidden  it 
under  pain  of  his  extremest  displeasure.  How  much  wit,  how  much 
talent,  yea,  how  much  imagination  miut  have  stood  in  the  service  of 
sin,  before  it  could  have  a  nomenclature  so  rich,  so  varied,  and  often 
so  Heaven-defying  as  it  has. 

"'  How  many  words  men  have  dragged  downward  with  themselfes, 
and  made  partakers  more  or  less  of  their  own  fall.  Having  originally 
an  honorable  significance,  they  have  yet,  with  the  deterioration  and 
degeneration  of  those  that  used  them,  deteriorated  and  degenerated 
too.  What  a  multitude  of  words,  originally  harmless,  have  assumed 
a  harmful  as  their  secondary  meaning ;  how  piany  worthy  have  ac- 
quired an  unworthy.  Thus  ^  knave  *  meant  once  no  more  than  lad 
(nor  does  it  now  in  German  mean  more),  *  villain '  than  peasant ;  a 
'boor'  was  only  a  farmer,  a  'varlet'  was  but  a'  serving-man,  s 
'churl'  but  a  strong  fellow.  'Time-server'  was  used  two  hundred 
years  ago  quite  as  often  for  one  in  an  honorable  as  in  a  dishonorable 
sense  '  serving  the  time.'*  '  Conceits '  had  once  nothing  conceited 
in  them  ;  '  officious '  had  reference  to  offices  of  kindness  and  not  of 
busy  meddling;  'moody'  was  that  which  pertained  to  a  man's 
mood,  without  any  gloom  or  sullenness  implied.  '  Demure '  (which 
is, '  des  moeurs,'  of  good  manners),  conveyed  no  hint,  as  it  does  now, 
of  an  over-doing  of  the  outward  demonstrations  of  modesty.  In 
'  crafty '  and  '  cunning '  there  was  nothing  of  crooked  wisdom  im- 
plied, but  only  knowledge  and  skill ;  '  craft,'  indeed,  still  retains 
very  often  its  more  honorable  use,  a  man^s  'craft'  being  his  skill, 
and  then  the  trade  in  which  he  is  well  skilled.  And  think  you  that 
the  Magdalen  could  have  ever  given  us  'maudlin'  in  its  present  con- 
temptuous application,  if  the  tears  of  penitential  weeping  had  been 
held  in  due  honor  in  the  world  ?  '  Tinsel,'  from  the  French  '  etin- 
celle,'  meant  once  anything  that  sparkles  or  glistens ;  thus  '  cloth  of 
tinsel '  would  be  cloth  inwrought  with  silver  and  gold  ;  but  the  sad 
experience  that  'all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,'  that  much  which 


*  See  in  proof  Foller's  Holy  State,  b.  iiL  a  19. 
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shows  fair  and  fipeciotis  to  the  eve  is  yet  wortliless  in  reality,  hat 
caused  the  word  i  no  perceptibly  to  assume  the  meaning  whioh  it  now 
has,  and  when  we  speak  of  *  tinsel,'  either  literally  or  figuratively,  we 
always  mean  now  that  which  has  no  reality  of  sterling  worth  under- 
lying the  glittering  and  specious  shows  which  it  makes.  *  Tawdry,' 
which  is  a  word  of  curious  derivation,  though  I  will  not  pause  to  go 
into  it,  has  undergone  exactly  the  same  process ;  it  once  conveyed 
no  intimation  of  mean  finery,  or  shabby  splendor,  as  now  it  docs. 

"  A  like  deterioration  through  use  mav  be  traced  in  the  word  *  to 
resent.'  It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  Barrow  could  8pi»ak  of  the 
good  man  as  a  faithful  *  resenter '  and  requiter  of  benefits,  of  the 
duty  of  testifying  an  afifectionate  *  resentment '  of  our  obligations  to 
God.  But,  alas  1  the  memory  of  benefits  fades  and  fails  from  us  so 
much  more  quickly  than  that  of  injuries;  that  which  we  afterwards 
remember  and  revolve  in  our  minds  is  so  much  more  predominantly 
the  wrongs  real  or  imaginary  which  men  have  done  us,  than  the 
favors  they  have  bestowed  on  us,  that  *  to  resent'  in  our  modem 
English  has  come  to  be  confined  entirely  to  that  deep  reflective  dis- 
pleasure which  men  entert«iin  against  those  that  have  done,  or  whom 
they  believe  to  have  done,  them  a  wrong.  And  this  leads  us  to  inquire 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  do  not  speak  of  the  *  retaliation '  of 
benefits,  as  often  as  the  ^  retaliation '  of  injuries?  The  word  does 
but  signify  the  again  rendering  as  much  as  we  have  reeeiveil ;  but 
this  is  so  much  scldomer  thought  of  in  regard  of  benefits  than  of 
wrongs,  that  the  word,  though  not  altogether  unused  in  this  its 
worthier  sense,  has  yet  a  strange  and  somewhat  unusual  s<mnd  in  our 
ears  when  so  employed.  Were  we  to  speak  of  a  man  *  retaliating ' 
kindness,  I  am  not  sure  that  ever}'  one  would  understand  us. 

"  Neither  is  it  altogether  satisfactory  to  take  note  that '  animosity/ 
according  U^its  derivation,  means  no  more  than  *  spirited ness ;'  that 
in  the  first  use  of  the  word  in  the  later  Latin  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
was  employed  in  this  sense ;  was  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  spirit 
and  fiery  courage  of  the  horse ;  but  that  now  it  is  applied  to  onlj 
one  kind  of  vigor  and  activity,  that  namely  which  is  displayed  in 
enmity  and  hate,  and  expresses  a  ipiritedness  in  these.  Does  not 
this  look  too  much  as  if  these  oilenest  stirred  men  to  a  lively  and 
vigorous  activity  ? 

"  And  then  what  a  mournful  witness  for  the  hard  and  unrighteous 
judgments  we  habitually  form  of  one  another  lies  in  the  word  *  pre- 
judice.' Tlie  word  of  itself  means  plainly  no  more  than  *a  judg- 
ment formed  beforehand,'  without  affirming  anything  as  to  whether 
that  judgment  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  person  about  whom 
it  is  formed.    Yet  so  predominantly  do  we  form  harsh,  unfavorable 
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judgfmenU  of  others  before  knowledge  and  experience,  that  a  *  preju- 
dice/ or  judgment  before  knowledge  and  not  grounded  on  evidence, 
18  almost  always  taken  to  signify  an  unfavorable  anticipation  about 
one ;  and  *  prejudicial '  has  actually  acquired  a  secondary  meaning 
of  anything  which  is  mischievous  or  injurious. 

^  As  these  words  are  a  testimony  to  the  sin  of  man,  so  there  is  a 
signal  testimony  U>  his  infirmity^  to  the  limitation  of  human  faculties 
and  human  knowledge,  in  the  word  *  to  retract'  To  retract  means 
properly,  as  its  derivation  declares,  no  more  than  to  handle  over 
again,  to  reconsider.  And  yet,  so  certain  are  we  to  find  in  a  subject 
which  we  reconsider  or  handle  a  second  time,  that  which  was  at  the 
first  rashly,  inaccurately  stated,  that  which  needs  therefore  to  be 
amended,  modified,  witlidrawn  ;  that  *  to  retract  *  could  not  tarry  long 
with  its  primary  meaning  of  reconsidering ;  and  has  come  to  signify, 
as  we  commonly  use  it,  *  to  withdraw.'  Thus  a  great  writer  of  the 
Latin  church,  at  the  close  of  his  life  wishing  to  amend  whatever  he 
might  now  perceive  in  his  various  published  works  to  have  been 
incautiously  or  incorrectly  stated,  gave  to  the  book  in  which  he  car- 
ried out  this  intention  (for  they  had  then  no  such  opportunities  as 
second  and  third  editions  afford  now)  this  very  name  of  '  Retracta- 
tions,' being  Mrictly  *  Rehandlings,'  but  in  fact,  as  any  one  turning 
to  the  work  will  at  once  porcoivo,  withdrawings  of  various  statements, 
which  he  now  considered  to  need  tlius  to  be  withdrawn.  What  a 
seal  does  this  word's  ac<iuisition  of  such  a  secondary  use  as  this  set 
to  the  proverb,  humanum  eat  errarey 


4.  TnK  Trith  and  Life  :  Twenty-two  Discourses  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ohio.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  <fe 
Brothers.     1855.  • 

These  Discourses,  written  with  freshness  and  vigor  of  thought,  and 
naturalness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  are  eminently  worthy  of  their 
title  as  "  (he  Truth  and  LifcJ'^  They  treat  of  subjects  that  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  present  time,  and  pre- 
sent them  in  Scriptural  attitudes,  and  with  great  plainness,  ease  and 
copiousness  of  thought,  and  force.  There  are  no  intricate  specula- 
tions, no  wild  rhapsodies  and  random  declamations,  no  dull  common- 
places. Every  theme  appears  in  its  natural  sphere,  and  is  invested 
with  the  hues  that  are  reflected  on  it  from  heaven. 

He  treats  first  of  the  power  of  the  word  of  God  as  the  instrument 
of  impression  and  sanctitication,  and  of  the  church  as  the  promul- 
gator of  that  word  and  light  of  the  world  ;  in  which  he  points  out  in 
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a  very  striking  manner  the  proofs  the  Romish  church  gives  of  her 
apostasy  in  her  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  hands  of  her 
people,  and  substitution  of  her  own  dogmas  and  teachings  in  their 
place.  He  next  discourses  of  Christ^s  presence  in  the  church,  tlie 
nature  of  sin,  and  the  free  offer  of  salvation  in  the  gospel.  From 
these  topics  he  passes  to  the  characteristics  and  duties  of  the  believer, 
the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  fruits  to  which  it  gives  birth  ;  and  finally 
closes  with  a  view  of  the  present  happiness  of  the  dead  in  Christy 
their  speedy  resurrection,  and  their  final  blessedness  in  his  eternal 
kingdom.  These  last  subjects  we  are  especially  glad  to  see  presented 
by  him.  Though  they  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  Bible,  and  are 
among  the  most  attractive  and  cheering  to  those  who  cherish  real- 
izing expectations  of  a  future  life,  they  are  almost  wholly  excluded 
from  Uie  pulpit,  and  to  crowds  of  the  people  of  God,  involved  in  ex- 
treme obscurity,  and  neglected  as  of  little  significance. 

5.  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Missions  :  containing  a  comprehensive  View 
of  Missionary  Operations  throughout  the  World,  with  Geographical 
Descriptions,  and  accounts  of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  con- 
dition of  tlio  people,  by  the  Kev.  Ilaney  Newcomb.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner.     1854. 

This  work  of  near  800  pages  answers  to  its  title  in  the  minuteness 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  information  it  presents  on  all  the  themes 
that  belong  to  the  subject.  Of  the  countries  which  are  the  scenes  of 
the  principal  missions — such  as  Africa,  Ceylon,  Uindostan,  Burmah, 
China,  the  Sandwich  Islands, — a  very  ample  view  is  first  given  of  the 
geography,  population,  language,  literature,  civil  institutions,  and 
religion :  and  then  a  sketch  of  the  missions  that  have  been  esta- 
blished there,  whatever  may  be  the  denomination  to  which  they 
belong,  the  missionaries  by  whom  they  have  been  conducted,  and  the 
results  that  have  sprung  from  their  lal)or8.  Interspersed  with  these 
main  themes,  in  alphabetical  order,  are  the  several  societies  that  are 
employed  in  the  support  of  missions,  the  names  of  all  missionary 
stations,  and  articles  on  such  other  topics  as  need  to  be  known  in 
order  to  a  full  understanding  of  tlie  subject,  and  the  whole  is  illus* 
trated  with  upwards  of  thirty  maps,  llie  style  is  perspicuous  and 
neat ;  the  subjects  are  treated  with  judgment  and  taste ;  and  form  a 
work  that  has  no  competitor  in  its  adaptation  to  its  object.  It  is  to 
missions  what  a  dictionary  is  to  language,  what  a  gazetteer  is  to 
geography,  and  what  an  encyclopedia  is  to  the  whole  circle  of  geo- 
graphical, scientific,  historical,  and  literary  subjects  that  are  com- 
prised in  a  general  system  of  knowledge. 
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6.  The  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  author  of  Morning  and 
Night  Watches,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Ac.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers.     1855. 

Tras  volume,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical parts  of  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  Paul,  traces  the 
course  of  the  apostle  from  tlie  earliest  notices  of  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament through  the  scenes  of  his  ministry  to  his  death,  describing  the 
great  cities  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Macedonia,  in  which 
he  planted  churches,  delineating  the  great  features  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed  on  his  journeys,  relating  the  incidents  of 
his  travels  and  voyages,  and  reciting  the  persecutions  and  sufferings 
he  encountered,  and  the  successes  with  which  he  met  It  is  written 
with  much  ease  and  spirit,  and  though  yielding  in  some  cxises  too 
much  perhaps  to  the  sway  of  fancy,  presents  a  very  graphic  and  im- 
pressive picture  of  the  unexampled  labors,  self-denials,  and  achieve- 
ments, of  that  most  extraordinary  man.  Besides  several  maps,  the 
work  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  cuts. 


7.  Paley's  Evidexces  of  Christianity,  with  Notes  and  Additions 
by  C.  M.  Nairne,  A.M.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  <fe  Brothers. 
1855. 

This  work,  though  not  without  imperfections,  is  the  ablest  Treatise  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  or  any  other  language ;  the  most  clear,  the 
most  learned,  the  most  ingenious,  tasteful,  and  candid,  and  the  most 
unanswerable  in  its  reasonings,  while  it  is  inimitable  in  the  perspicuity 
and  neatness  of  its  style,  and  the  appropriateness  and  grace  of  its  illus- 
trations. Coleridge  indeed,  and  other  followers  of  the  modem  German 
speculatists,  have  depreciated  it,  and  denied  even  the  possibility  of  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  a  crowd  of  inconsiderate  admi- 
rers have  repeated  his  denunciation  :  but  his  averseness  to  the  work 
sprang  from  his  idealism,  which  denying  the  existence  of  the  external 
world,  denies  that  there  are  any  media  by  which  the  divine  institution 
of  a  religion,  or  the  existence  of  God,  can  be  demonstrated.  His  objec- 
tion is  an  objection  of  atheism  accordingly,  and  is  absurd  and  im- 
pious, therefore,  to  those  who  believe  in  the  divine  Being,  the  truth 
of  our  senses,  the  reality  of  the  material  world,  the  existence  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  possibility  and  fact  of  a  revelation  from  God. 
The  explanatory  and  illustrative  notes  by  the  editor  consist  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  quotations. 
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